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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Life  of  Dr.  Passavant  should  have  heen  given  to  the 
Church  at  least  a  decade  ago.  All  good  biography  is  history 
in  the  concrete.  Id  the  lives  of  God's  eminent  children  we  have 
most  useful  and  delightful  information  for  the  mind,  inspira- 
tion for  the  spirit,  braces  for  our  faith,  stimuli  for  our  hope 
and  most  effective  ineentives  for  our  love.  Such  lives  are  lived 
for  others.  They  are  not  over  when  those  who  lived  them  are 
gone,  but  being  dead  they  yet  apeak.  The  stories  of  these  saints 
are  written  for  our  inspiration,  for  our  warning  and  for  our 
comfort.  If  posterity  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  lives,  their 
story  must  be  written.  It  ought  to  be  written  while  the  memory 
of  the  heroes  is  still  fresh  and  the  heart  still  warm  towards 
them.  Pew  lives  have  been  so  eminently  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive, 80  useful  to  others,  so  many-sided,  so  helpful  to  the  Church 
and  so  signally  owTied  of  God  as  the  life  of  Dr,  Passavant, 

The  Rev,  William  A.  Passavant,  junior,  the  gifted  and 
grateful  son,  had  fully  intended  to  w^ite  the  story  of  that  won- 
derful life.  He  had  made  considerable  preparation.  He  was 
selecting  and  arranging  the  thousands  of  letters  in  hand  when 
death  came  and  stopped  it  all  before  he  had  written  a  page. 

About  five  years  ago  the  Author  of  this  book  was  ofiSeially 
requested  by  the  Passavant  family  and  by  the  Institution  of 
Protestant  Deaconesses  to  undertake  the  work.  On  account  of 
pressure  of  work  in  and  for  the  Chicago  Seminary  he  hesitated 
and  at  last  after  much  urging  reluctantly  undertook  the  task. 
The  Passavants  put  the  accumulated  letters  of  a  lifetime  and 
files  of  papers  edited  by  the  Doctor  together  with  fragmentary 
journals  and  other  documents  at  his  disposal.  As  Dr,  Passavant 
had  presented  all  his  letters,  there  Was  a  very  formidable  mass 
of  them.  Detmar  L.  Passavant  w^as  specially  helpful  in  gather- 
ing and  chronologizing  this  vast  correspondence. 
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The  author's  diflBculty  was  not  in  any  lack  of  material,  but 
in  the  selecting  of  what  was  most  needed  for  his  purpose. 

Dr.  Passavant  was  an  editor  for  fifty  years.  He  wrote  on 
almost  every  conceivable  subject.  What  wealth  of  wisdom  was 
here!  What  a  tempting  mass  of  material!  Volumes  of  interest- 
ing, instructive  and  inspiring  reading  matter  might  be  culled 
from  what  was  before  us.  At  every  point  the  writer  had  to  re- 
strain himself.  Again  and  again  he  cut  out  what  had  already 
gone  into  the  manuscript.  He  tried  to  select  and  retain  only 
what  seemed  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  man  and  his 
work.  What  was  needed  to  throw  light  on  his^character,  his 
spirit,  his  inner  life,  his  motives,  his  aims  and  achievements  was 
retained.  The  man  and  the  life  were  found  a  most  absorbing 
study.  Four  summer  vacations  were  spent  on  the  manuscript, 
before  it  went  to  the  publisher. 

We  present  to  our  readers  not  merely  our  story  of  that 
Life.  We  offer  the  **Life  and  Letters,"  including  under  letters 
anything  that  he  wrote.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  an  Auto- 
biography rather  than  a  Biography.  As  far  as  possible,  we 
have  made  the  Doctor  tell  his  own  story. 

Dr.  Passavant 's  Life  covers  a  most  important  period  of 
American  Lutheran  Church  History.  It  was  a  formative  period. 
He  threw  his  whole  great  soul  into  the  life  and  development  of 
that  part  of  his  church  which  God,  in  His  Providence,  had 
planted  first  on  our  shores.  That  formative  period  was  of 
necessity  a  period  of  searching,  sounding  and  sifting.  The  old 
Church  found  herself  in  a  new  environment.  In  how  far  could 
she  adapt  herself  to  the  new  surroundings,  without  giving  up 
her  distinctive  character  and  life?  How  could  she  become  a 
proper  child  of  her  new  motherland  and  do  her  part  in  the 
making  and  conserving  of  her  new  hofaie?  How  could  she  be- 
come thoroughly  American  and  yet  remain  thoroughly  Lutheran  ? 
Should  she  throw  aside  all  her  traditions,  all  her  hallowed  asso- 
ciations, repudiate  her  distinctive  faith  and  life  and  be  content 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  many  American  denominations, 
affiliate  with  them  on  grounds  of  equality  and  gradually  lose  her 
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identity  f  These  were  the  questions  that  had  to  be  settled.  Able 
and  aggressive  men  took  opposing  sides.  Controversy  was  in- 
evitable. Dr.  Passavant  took  his  full  share  in  the  controversy. 
His  life  could  not  be  written  without  going  over  some  of  these 
old  controversies.  The  writer,  being  a  friend  and  advocate  of 
Lutheran  Union  on  a  proper  basis,  and  not  a  partisan  of  any 
particular  branch  or  organization  in  the  church,  being  by  na- 
ture a  friend  of  peace  rather  than  of  polemics,  regrets  the  neces- 
sity of  the  controversial  statements  and  references.  Facts, 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  our  church,  ought  however  to 
offend  no  one. 

The  pages  of  the  book  will  show  to  how  many  kind  friends 
the  Author  is  indebted  for  helpful  material,  assistance  and  ad- 
vice. He  is  under  special  obligation  to  Mr.  D.  L.  Passavant  for 
his  counsel  in  selection  of  matter,  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Finck  for 
assistance  in  reading  the  proof,  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  E.  Hunt 
for  preparing  the  Index. 

We  send  forth  this  book  with  the  prayer  that  it  may  move 
young  men  to  consecrate  themselves  upon  the  Altar  of  Christ, 
even  as  our  sainted  hero  did,  and  then  go  forth  and  serve  Gtod 
and  humanity  even  as  he  served. 

Cottage  Rest, 

Grand  Junction,  Mich. 
August,  1905. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  PASSAVANT  FAMILY. 

When  we  study  the  life  and  achievements  of  one  of  God'a 
eminent  men,  we  always  are  interei^ted  in.  his  antecedents  and 
lineage.  This  is  especially  true  of  one  of  whom  it  has  been 
well  said:  **0f  such  men,  God  gives  us  only  one  in  a  century.** 

In  the  ancient  dukedom  of  Burgundy  of  Prance  lies  the  old 
city  of  Luxeuil  or  Luxon.  The  original  Burgundian^s  were 
Germans,  who  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  and  the  Viistula  had 
extended  themselves  to  the  Rhine  and  Neckar  and  in  the  year 
406  had  penetrated  into  Roman  Gaul.  In  after  ages,  the  do- 
mains of  Burg^undy  were  incorporated  with  France. 

About  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Luxeuil  lies  the  lonely 
Kttle  town.  **La  Cote  Passavant/'  overlooked  by  the  ancient 
castle,  **Burg  Passavant/*  ^ 

Only  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fastness  remain.  Conspicu- 
ous among  them  stands  the  old  round  tower  about  sixty  feet 
hi^^h  built  of  massive  hewn  stone.  This  Burg  was  the  seat  of 
the  Scigjteurs  de  Passavant^  a  line  out  of  the  ancient  generation 
of  the  De  la  Haya  which  appears  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 
The  oldest  account  of  this  family  which  we  have  is  found  in 
Anselm's  General  History  and  Chronology'  of  France  (Paris 
1712).  The  De  la  Haya  family  divided  into  six  lines  of  which 
La  Ilaya  Paasavant  is  the  fourth.  This  is  the  oklast  and  best 
known  of  the  Paasavant  families  in  French  history, 

Johann  David  Passavant  von  Passenburg,  the  eminent 
French  art  critic  and  connoisseur,  has  gathered  a  chronological 
register  of  this  line  reaching  from  1200  A,  D.  to  1679,     The 


*  There  are  at  least  three  other  Passavaot  castles  in  France,  vise* 
a  little  town  and  fortresa  in  An^ou  nine  miles  from  Montreuil  Bel- 
lay;  a  second  in  the  province  of  Clianipapne»  six  miles  south  of  Clermont^ 
and  a  third  in  the  canton  De  Beaiine.  eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Mont 
Belirird,  It  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained  whether  the  Paasavanta 
vf  these  different  castles  all  came  from  the  same  family.  The  line  of  the 
Passavants  with  whom  wo  are  concerned  can,  however,  bo  traced  to 
the  ancestral  seat  in  Ltixeiul  in  Burgundy. 
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register  was  improved  and  enlarged  by  inspector  Johann  David 
Passavant.  ' 

In  this  remarkable  register,  we  meet  the  names  of  men  and 
women  who  were  eminent  in  church  and  state,  in  literature  and 
science,  in  bravery  and  benevolence.  Among  others,  one  Jean 
de  Passavant  is  mentioned  by  Kurt  Sprengel  in  "Versuch  einer 
pragmatischen  Qeschichte  der  Heilkunde,"  as  Dean  of  the  Med- 
ical Faculty  of  Halle  about  1295. 

Jacopo  Passavant  who  lived  in  Florence  became  a  very 
learned  man,  an  organizer  and  Prior  of  a  number  of  Cloisters 
and  Bishop  of  Monte  Cassino.  A  relief  figure  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary's  in  Florence  where  he  is  buried. 
Among  other  learned  works,  he  wrote  a  devotional  book,  **Lo 
Speechio  della  vera  Penitenzia,"  **The  Mirror  of  true  Repent- 
ance," which  ranks  with  Thomas  a  Kempis',  **  Imitation  of 
Christ."  A  zealous  champion  of  Romanism,  Louis  de  Passa- 
vant, in  1528,  wrote  a  book  against  Johann  Agricola  which 
Luther  noticed  and  called  **a  cunning,  wicked  and  poisonous 
book." 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  other  Passavants  felt  themselves 
drawn  towards  the  new  teaching  emanating  from  Wittenberg. 
At  any  rate,  we  find  that  in  the  persecutions  of  the  French 
Protestants  preceding  and  following  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1598,  a  number  of  the  refugees  left  Burgundy  and 
became  exiles  for  their  faith.  In  an  old  chronicle  of  the  refu- 
gees, we  read:  ** Among  these  refugees  from  Eastern  France, 
the  Passavant  family  was  prominent.  In  1595,  Nicholas  Passa- 
vant came  to  Basel  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  from  Luxeuil 

in  the  Vosges He  soon  identified  himself  with  the  silk 

industry  and  lace-making."  This  Nicholas  Passavant  seems 
to  have  been  a  grandson  of  the  preceding  Louis  Passavant, 
the  ardent  Catholic.  Of  the  Passavants  who  came  to  Basel  from 
Luxeuil,  it  is  written  that  they  were  scrupulously  careful  to  have 
their  children  marry  only  into  families  of  noble  ancestry  and 
high  standing.  How  jealous  they  were  of  the  Protestant  faith 
is  shov^Ti  by  the  following  incident:  The  Passavants  that  re- 
mained in  France  and  in  the  Catholic  faith  saw  that  their  name 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  To  prevent  this,  they  wrote 
to  I^'rankfurt  and  begged  to  have  two  Passavant  youths  sent 


*  See  pages  nine  to  eleven  "Johann  David  Passavant,"  Ein  Le- 
bensbild  von  Dr.  Adolph  Cornill,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Verein  fuer  Ge- 
Bchichte   und   Alterthumskunde,   18(>4. 
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over  to  he  trained  in  the  aneient  traditions  and  faith  and  to 
propagate  the  Passavant  name,  TbLs  request  was  never  an- 
swered, but  was  burned  lest  it  might  become  a  temptation  to 
some  young  man. 

Prom  Basel,  the  family  spread  into  many  distant  regions. 
Descendants  of  Nieholas  found  their  way  to  London,  to  Mo- 
rocco in  Africa,  and  to  Tranqnebar  in  India,  Johann  Ulrich 
visited  the  four  continents;  another  became  a  missionary'  in 
Surinam.  Fanny  Passavant  gave  herself,  her  means  and  her 
life,  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor. 

Rudolph  Emanuel,  grandson  of  Nicholas  Passavant  of 
Basel  settled  in  Frankfurt,  became  a  rich  merchant  and  a  pil- 
lar in  Uie  Reformed  Church-  He  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Frankfurt  line  and  died  in  1718.  His  son  Rudolph  followed 
in  his  steps,  A  valuable  coin  worth  sixteen  ducats  was  made 
by  tlie  City  of  Frankfurt  in  honor  of  his  golden  wedding  in 
1759.  His  son,  Johannes,  in  the  same  year  had  the  order  of 
nobility  conferred  on  him  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I,  Through 
his  son,  Peter  Frederick,  his  grandson  Christian  and  the  lat^ 
ter's  son,  Philip  Theodore,  the  line  was  kept  up. 

A  step-brother  of  Rudolph,  the  son  of  Rudolph  Emanuel, 
named  Jacob,  was  the  head  of  another  line.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful a*s  a  merchant,  became  wealthy,  and  was  the  fath(*r  of 
^twelve  children  by  his  wife  Margaret,  nee  Zicgler,  with  whom 
ad  his  descendants  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding  in  1758. 
For  this  occasion  the  City  also  had  made  a  suitable  gold  coin. 
Johann  Ludwig,  the  son  of  Jacob,  married  the  beautiful  and 
high-bom  Maria  Koch. 

Of  their  five  sons,  we  are  especially  interested  in  Jacob  who 
carried  forward  his  father's  large  business  and  in  1744  married 
Susanna  Fredericke  Philippine  Schuebler  of  Mannheim.  His 
brother  Ludwig,  then  a  student  of  theology,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  poet  Goethe  and  had  him  write  a  poem  in  honor 
of  Jacob  *8  marwage,  entitled  '*Dem  Passavant  und  Schuebler- 
ischen  Brautpaare  die  Oeschwiater  des  Brseutigama.*'  • 

Philip  Ludwig,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  was  bom  in  1777, 
was  brought  up  in  his  father's  business  and  also  became  a  sue- 


"  See  thn  poem  in  '*Johniin  Davitl  Passavant,*'  p]in  Lebensbild, 
from  1>r.  A^iolph  romiU,  pp.  26  and  ^7.  The  poem  wna  not  finiahed  in 
time  tar  the  wpdding,  but  was  prrsonted  after  marriagp  and  read  hi 
the  i;oIdea  wedding  ia  1S24,  togetlier  with  the  congratuhitions  of 
Qoothe. 
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cessful  merchant.     He  was  attracted  by  the  beautiful,  accom- 
plished  and  amiable  Zelia  Basse,  bom  Nov.  20,  1786.  * 

Hei  father,  Detmar  Basse,  an  only  son,  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  good  taste.  He  had  held  several  positions  of  trust 
in  his  own  country.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars,  he  had  been 
sent  as  an  ambassador  from  Frankfurt  to  Paris  where  he  re- 
mained for  ten  yearc  and  where  his  ^7ifc  died  in  1800.  In  the 
year  1802,  possibly  dra\7D  by  a  desire  for  adventure,  he  came 
to  America.  Exploring  the  land  west  of  Pittsburg  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Connoquenessing  Valley. 
Here  he  purchased  10,000  acres  from  the  government,  in  Butler 
and  Beaver  Counties;  and  on  the  pleasantly-located  south  side 
of  the  stream,  on  an  elevated  plateau  of  wide  extent.,  this  cult- 
ured and  scholarly  German  determined  to  found  a  town  and  a 
Bassenheim.  To  the  prospective  town  he  gave  the  name  of 
Zelienople  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Zelia.  The  place  is  indeed 
beautiful  for  situation.  To  the  northward  the  wide  Conno- 
quenessing extends  its  course  around  wooded  hilk  whose  grace- 
fully arching  summits  are  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  level 
valleys. 

In  1806  Mr.  Basse  returned  to  Germany.  On  his  arrival 
there  Philip  Passavant  asked  him  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Zelia.  The  father  was  at  first  averse  to  the  union  bflt  after- 
wards consented,  on  condition  that  the  young  couple  go  back 
with  him  to  America  and  permanently  reside  on  the  Bassenheim 
estate  at  Zelienople.  To  thir,  they  consented  and  in  1807  they 
accompanied  the  father  to  their  ncA/  wilderness  home.  They 
sailed  from  Amsterdam  on  the  Frederick  Augustus  and  landed 
in  Philadelphia,  September  fifteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
red  and  seven. 

Here  father  Basse  had  built  a  large  three  story  frame 
house  and  christened  it  the  **  Bassenheim. ' '  It  was  built  in 
imitation  of  a  German  castle,  the  main  portion  being  three 
stories  high.  There  were  two  porches  in  front,  one  above  the 
other,  with  two  bow  windows.  The  front  door  was  reached  by 
a  long  flight  of  steps.  The  house  had  two  wings,  each  two 
stories  high.  The  roof  of  the  main  part  was  flat  and  sor- 
rounded  by  a  railing.     There  were  many  out-buildings  of  var- 


*  Her  baptismal  name  was  Frederice  Wilhelmina.  It  was  changed 
to  Zelia  on  account  of  a*  little  story  which  she  wrote  when  a  child, 
in  which  the  principal  character  was  named  Zelia.  Her  parents  were 
BO  much  pleased  that  they  began  to  call  her  Zelia  and  continued  it. 
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10U8  and  curious  shapes.  The  whole  villa  lying  half  hid  by  the 
large  trees  made  a  strange  and  romantic  impressiou.  Mi". 
Basse  had  laid  out  a  road  from  Bassenheim  through  the  woods 
to  the  village.  This  antique  and  interesting  house,  a  landmark 
for  the  regions  round  about,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1842, 

As  Mr.  Basse  had  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  simple  drugs, 
he  often  prescribed  for  the  ailments  of  his  neighbors  and  was 
familiarly  called  Dr,  Basse.  As  he  built  and  operated  the  first 
grist  and  saw  mill,  he  was  also  called  Dr,  Miller.  He  brought 
lie  first  merino  sheep  to  Western  Penns>^lvania,  People  came 
-om  the  eastern  states  to  purchase  them  at  enormous  prices.  Mr. 
Basse  also  built  and  operated  the  first  furnace  in  these  parts, 
called  the  Bassenheim  furnace,  in  which  pigiron  was  manu- 
factured and  pots,  kettles  and  fiat  irons  w*ere  cast. 

Mr.  Basse  was  noted  for  his  fine  appearance  and  attractive 
manners.  He  finally  returned  to  Germany  in  1818  and  died 
June  19th,  1836,  in  Mannheim  where  he  was  also  buried.  Could 
the  story  of  his  life  in  America  be  written,  it  doubtless  would 
be  romantic  and  interesting. 

We  return  now  to  Philip  Louis  (Ludwig)  Passavant.  Mr, 
Basse  had  consented  to  let  him  have  his  daughter  Zelia  on  con- 
dition that  the  young  couple  would  return  with  him  to  America 
and  occupy  and  manage  the  Bassenheim  estate. 

After  a  hard  and  tempestuous  voyage  of  nearly  four 
months^  they  arrived  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Wallace. 
Here  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  young  Mrs. 
Passavant  and  Miss  Eliza  Wallace,  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Wallace 
of  Jan.  8,  1808,  Mrs.  Passavant  describes  the  hardships  of  the 
five  weeks  overland  journey  by  wagon  from  Burlington  to 
Zelieuople;  also  her  impi'esaions  of  the  lonely  settlement,  the 
unfinished  buildings  of  Bassenheim,  the  primitive  mode  of  liv- 
ing— ^so  devoid  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  all  her  life.  On  the  first  morning  after  their 
arrival,  they  found  their  bed  covered  with  snow.  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  all  the  servants  she  needed.  Here  she  had 
to  bake  her  own  bread  and  make  her  own  clothes.  In  her  lone- 
liness, and  isolation  from  kindred  spirits,  she  shed  many  bitter 
tears  in  secret.  Before  her  brave  husband  she  kept  up  a  cheer- 
ful appearance  and  encouraged  him  in  his  pioneer  work  of 
finishing  the  house  and  mill  and  other  buildings.  To  Miss  Wallace, 
iliu  Passavant  also  writes  feelingly  of  her  lonelinesa  on  account 
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of  the  lack  of  the  kind  of  society  in  which  she  had  always  moved. 
Her  confidential  and  loving  correspondence  with  Eliza  Wallace 
was  kept  up  for  ten  years.  It  gives  a  deep  insight  into  the 
heart,  character  and  life  of  this  noble  and  gifted  woman.  It 
shows  her  devotion  and  helpfulness  to  her  manly,  energetic, 
thrifty  and  pious  husband.  It  brings  out  her  loving  care  and 
scrupulous  training  of  her  children  and  her  wholesome  in- 
fluence over  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  In  the  midst 
of  her  cares  and  privations,  she  kept  herself  well  informed 
and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  stirring  events  in  her  Father- 
land. 

For  a  time  she  kept  a  weekly  journal  concerning  the  con- 
duct and  behavior  of  her  children.  This  it  seems  she  would 
read  to  the  children  on  Sundays.  It  is  full  of  the  most  mother- 
ly solicitude  for  the  developing  character  and  tendencies  of 
each  child.  Most  earnestly  and  affectionately  does  she  warn, 
counsel,  admonish,  entreat  and  encourage  her  dear  children. 
She  speaks  of  their  forgetfulness,  thoughtlessness,  unkindness 
toward  each  other  and  occasional  disobedience  to  herself.  She 
reminds  them  of  their  advantages,  of  her  pains  and  privations 
in  their  behalf  and  of  her  heart's  desire  that  they  might  learn 
early  to  curb  the  evil  propensities,  to  cultivate  the  good  and 
to  grow  up  into  such  men  and  women  as  she  would  have  them. 
She  speaks  of  her  reading  to  them  from  the  New  Testament 
and  of  teaching  them  the  hymns  which  she  loved,  and  regretted 
their  lack  of  interest  in  these  things.  She  was  a  true  mother  in 
Israel,  a  follower  of  Hannah  and  Elizabeth  and  Mary  and  Eunice. 
No  wonder  that  her  praise  was  in  the  gates  and  that  all  her  child- 
ren rose  up  afterwards  and  called  her  blessed. 

Philip  Louis  Passavant  was  for  years  the  most  influential 
citizen  of  Zelienople.  He  was  the  first  merchant  in  the  place. 
Bringing  some  goods  with  him  in  1807,  he  built  a  store  and  con- 
tinued it  until  1848  when  he  sold  it  to  his  son  C.  S.  Passavant 
whose  son  until  a  few  years  since  continued  the  Passavant 
store.  Philip  Passavant  gave  the  land  for  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  called  the  Stone  Church,  which  was 
the  first  church  built  in  Zelienople  and  which  is  still  used  by 
the  congregation.  It  was  built  in  1826.  Before  this  the  congre- 
gation which  was  organized  in  1821,  had  met  in  the  town  hall 
or  school  house.  Mr.  Passavant  gave  the  stone  and  furnished 
much  of  the  labor.  He  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  and  con- 
tinued all  his  life  one  of  the  most  active  workers  and  the  most 
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liberal  supporter.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Schweitzerbarth  was  the  first 
pastor  and  remained  for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Passavant  acted  as 
agent  for  the  disposal  of  the  land  of  the  Basse  estate.  He 
bought  for  himself  the  tract  on  which  the  town  now  stands. 
He  died  in  Zelienople  in  1853  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard which  he  had  presented  to  the  Lutheran  Church  .  He  and 
his  good  wife  are  Jbeld  in  grateful  remembrance  for  their  simple 
and  unaflPected  piety,  their  kindness  and  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  their  constant  efforts  for  the  culture  and  improvement  of 
the  community.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Passavant,  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  always  maintained  that  the  divine  favors  vouch- 
safed to  him  were  largely  due  to  the  blessing  of  God  for  the 
piety  and  goodness  of  his  parents  which  God  remembers  and 
covenants  to  children  and  to  children's  children. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE    CHILDHOOD    OP    WILLIAM    A.    PASSAVANT.— 
HIS  MOTHER'S  INFLUENCE. 

Oct.  9,  1821,  William  Alfred  Passavant  was  bom,  in  the 
Bassenheim  home.  He  was  the  third  son  bom  in  the  house.  The 
oldest,  Detmar  Philip,  was  bom  in  1813,  and  the  second,  Sid- 
ney, in  1816. 

Of  William's  boyhood  we  know  little.  That  he  was  lively, 
from  the  beginning  is  evident  from  the  scrap  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  his  mother  to  her  oldest  son  Detmar,  in  June,  1824: 

**  Little  William  of  whom  you  beg  me  to  tell  you  is  making 
such  a  noise  about  me  that  it  is  hard  to  write  a  sensible  word. 
He  has  brought  the  tin  watering-pot  upstairs  on  which  he  is 
striking  with  a  stick  to  imitate  the  sound  of  his  favorite  in- 
strument, the  drum.  He  has  been  gratified  with  two  promo- 
tions since  you  left.  The  first  is  a  seat  at  table  in  the  dining- 
room:  the  second,  to  wear  pantaloons  on  a  Sunday.  When  he 
is  dressed  in  them,  and  walks  about  with  his  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat,  lined  with  green,  he  looks  too  sweet,  and,  I  believe 
thinks  himself  a  complete  gentleman.  At  table,  he*  behaves 
likewise  much  better  than  I  expected  and  his  dear  little  prattle 
amply  compensates  for  the  unavoidable  trouble  he  gives.  In- 
deed, when  nobody  teases  him,  he  is  one  of  the  best  as  he  is  at 
all  times  one  of  the  most  engaging  of  children.  How  cruel,  how 
sinful,  would  it  be  to  spoil  his  temper  by  constant  and  unneces- 
sary irritation,  and  yet  do  I  know  persons  who  pretend  to  love 
him  and  cannot  be  deterred  from  following  this  injudicious  line 
of  conduct  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.'' 

A  month  later  she  wrote:  **Dear  little  Will  is  still  the  best 
of  boys  when  he  is  alone  with  me.  His  prattle  is  so  affectionate 
and  engaging  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  delighted  with  him, 
but  where  he  believes  himself  less  constrained,  he  shows  a  very 
passionate  and  imperious  disposition  and  one  of  the  most  dar- 
ing boldness.  The  little  creature  is  afraid  of  nothing.  Yester- 
day evening  he  made  his  escape  unperceived  through  the  store  . 
into  the  street  and  walking  up  to  Mr.  Beltzhoover's  large  horse 
he  seized  it  by  the  tail  I    It  is  a  wonder  to  me,  and  an  evident 
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tnith  that  children  have  their  guardian  angel  watching  over 
them,  that  he  was  not  dashed  to  pieces.  Every  day  he  is  ex- 
posing himself  to  danger  in  some  shape  or  other  by  his  extreme 
fearlessness." 

Again  four  months  after  this,  she  writes;  ** Willie,  whom 
I  asked  just  now  what  I  should  write  to  his  'Detta,*  wishes  to 
tell  you  'that  he  is  a  good  boy' — which,  however  you  ought  not 
to  believe  too  implicitly.  When  he  is  good,  he  is  indeed  most 
engagingly  so,  but  there  is  many  a  storm  and  shower  produced 
by  the  quickness  of  his  passions^  which  will  require  constant 
attention  and  firmness  to  curb  and  controL" 

These  are  all  the  notices  of  the  boy  that  we  have  from  her 
pen.  As  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed  with  our  story,  Mra.  Passa- 
vant  was  an  unusually  gifted  and  interesting  letter  writer  ,  If 
we  eould  have  access  to  the  letters  she  wrote  during  William  *8 
ehildhood,  we  should  doubtless  have  a  vivid  and  satisfactory 
aeooont  of  that  promising  child. 

In  the  letters  that  William  wrote  to  his  mother  from  col- 
lege and  in  the  journal  that  he  kept  during  his  Seminary  yean, 
lie  calls  to  mind  the  maternal  monitions  and  his  own  private 
derelictions.  Like  David  he  cried,  "Bemember  not  the  sins  of 
my  youth  nor  my  many  tran^ressions. ' '  Under  her  watchful  eye, 
William  grew  up  in  that  quiet,  cultured  and  Christian  home. 
The  town  was  a  small  country  village.  His  father  kept  the 
only  store.  The  country  round  about  was  largely  an  unbroken 
forest.  Its  shades  were  full  of  game  and  its  stream  abounded 
in  fish.    Settlers  were  few  and  lived  in  the  most  primitive  style. 

In  this  region,  unspoiled  of  its  natural  beauty,  his  sus- 
ceptible spirit  drank  in  that  love  of  nature  which  remained  with 
Mra  throughoiit  life.  He  ahrajs  loved  the  country.  The  strength 
of  its  hills,  the  uplift  of  its  trees^  the  life  of  its  winds,  the 
mimic  and  sparkle  of  iti  strearas^  its  bloom  and  beauty  and 
btrdsoQgwere  always  a  delight.  How  often  did  we  not  see  the  tired 
man,  in  after  years,  unbend  and  unburd^i  himself,  as  be  stood 
or  sat  on  a  hilltop,  porch  or  log  and  drank  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  forest,  field  and  flowing  atreaml  How  he  would  look  up* 
on  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  and  speak  of  the  greater  glories  and 
the  even  more  perfeet  peace  on  the  other  side!  How  eloquently 
be  would  speak  of  the  goodnen  of  Ood  and  how  the  peaee  of  nat- 
ure would  insptie  lesKuns  of  tmst  and  hope !  We  recall  an  ind- 
dent :  When  he  was  Hearing  bis  three  aeore  years,  we  aviated  him 
in  a  week's  Fsanon  and  Easter  aenrieea  on  the  banka  of  the  bean- 
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tiful  Ohio.  In  visiting  the  primitive  and  spiritually  neglected 
settlers,  he  read,  prayed  with  them  and  admonished  them;  and 
then  preached  to  them  in  schoolhouses  and  private  homes  in  the 
evenings.  One  evening  after  a  day's  climbing  of  the  hills  and 
fences  and  after  evening  services,  we  heard  him  ask  a  young  lady 
of  the  house  where  we  were  stopping,  whether  she  would  get  up 
early,  call  him  and  go  with  him  to  the  hills  to  gather  trailing 
arbutus.  Before  sunrise,  he  was  out  on  the  hills  with  her,  hunt- 
ing this  earliest  and  most  fragrant  of  spring  flowers. 

As  a  boy,  he  always  had  his  pets  in  the  barnyard  as  well 
as  in  and  near  the  house.  Even  in  after  years,  when  writing 
home,  he  would  inquire  concerning  the  little  ducks  and  chickens 
and  kittens.  When  we  would  call  upon  him  in  his  study  in 
Pittsburgh,  a  large  cat  would  generally  be  sleeping  on  the  rug 
before  the  fire  and  a  big  ** Bismarck**  dog  would  frisk  with  him 
in  the  garden. 

There  was  as  yet  no  public  school  in  Zelienople,  as  the 
Common  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  passed  until  1835. 
There  was  a  subscription  school  in  the  town  to  which  boys  and 
girls  of  the  neighborhood  from  far  and  near  came  for  their 
rudimentary  education.  Mrs.  Passavant  diligently  instructed 
her  children  at  home.  But  the  bright-eyed,  black-haired,  neatly- 
dressed  lad  also  attended  the  village  school  with  the  other  boys. 

Anthony  Beyer,  at  this  writing  eighty  years  old  and  still 
living  in  Zelienople,  went  to  school  with  little  William.  From 
him  a  few  of  the  reminiscences  here  recorded  have  been  ob- 
tained. Another  friend  and  schoolmate  was  G.  A.  Wenzel  who 
afterwards  attended  Jeflferson  College  and  Gettysburg  Semi- 
nary with  him,  and  became  an  honored  Lutheran  minister  and 
a  lifelong  friend  and  helper.  George  Wenzel's  first  recollection 
of  William  was  when  he  met  him  on  the  street  one  morning 
carrying  a  large  duck  under  his  arm.  **  Where  are  you  going  t" 
asked  George.  '*Out  to  Fiedler's  to  trade  ducks,"  said  Willie. 
These  two  boys  afterward  attended  the  Bassenheim  Academy 
together.  This  was  a  private  school  on  a  part  of  the  Bassenheim 
estate,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the  village.  It  was 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburg  Presbytery  and 
combined  manual  training  with  classic  education.  Superin- 
tendent Saunders  gave  the  boys  a  chance  to  earn  their  board 
and  tuition  by  working  on  the  farm,  in  the  carpenter  shop  and 
in  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  average  attendance  at  the  Acad- 
emy was  about  sixty.     Young  Wenzel  who  used  to  plow  the 
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fields  with  a  yoke  of  oxeu,  often  amused  the  school  boys  and 
villagers  with  his  8tent4irian  calls  **Gee  Buck,"  **Haw  Berry.*' 
In  those  early  days,  Willie  Fassavant  was  a  leader  amonf?  the  vil- 
lage boys.  No  game  seemed  to  be  complete  without  him.  *  *  Where 
is  Billy  Fassavant ?**  they  would  cry,  as  they  met  on  the  village 
green.  He  was  not  always  there.  His  watchful  mother  did 
not  allow  him  on  the  streets  after  dark.  She  always  knew  where 
her  boy  was.  A  leader  he  would  always  be.  His  mother  was 
once  asked  in  a  company  of  ministers  gathered  at  her  house, 
about  his  boyhood.  She  said,  *'When  the  boys  play  soldier, 
Willie  always  wants  to  be  captain,"  Was  this  a  premonition 
of  his  future  leadership  of  men?  Undoubtedly.  The  boy  that 
gets  into  the  lead,  if  otherwise  without  vicious,  impure  or 
treacherous  tendencies,  is  the  one  to  pick  out  for  a  minister,  who 
must  be  a  leader  of  men. 

After  Mr.  Fa-ssavant's  death  there  was  found  among  his 
papers  a  little  book  in  his  mother  s  own  hand,  containiiij^  passages 
of  Scripture,  favorite  hymns,  prayers  of  her  own  composition, 
for  the  use  of  her  children  when  away  from  home,  whether  on 
a  visit  or  at  school. 

Several  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Fassavant  stood  by  the 
grave  of  his  mother,  with  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Kribbs.  His  thoughts 
went  back  to  those  early  days  spent  under  her  watchful  and  lov- 
ing care.  He  spoke  of  her  kindness  to  the  poor,  recalled  how 
again  and  again  she  had  sent  him  as  a  lad  to  some  sick  or  poor 
family  in  the  town  or  country  with  baskets  of  preserves,  fruits, 
food,  clothes,  bedding  and  other  comforts.  There,  at  his  mother's 
grave,  Mr,  Fassavant  acknowledired  that  tbose  early  errands  of 
mercy  had  their  influence  in  making  him  think  of  and  take  pleas- 
ure in  relieving  human  suffering  in  after  life. 

It  was  when  he  stood,  deeply  impressed,  before  a  Jewish 
Orphanage  in  London  erected  as  a  memorial  t^  a  departed  wife, 
that  the  thought  came  to  him,  ** Could  not  I  erect  an  Orphan's 
Home  as*a  memorial  to  my  good  mother  t"  And  this  thought 
was  with  him  in  the  founding  of  those  blessed  asylums  and 
schools  for  bereft  little  ones.  He  also  ascribed  to  his  mother's 
infiuence  his  first  con.scious  spiritual  impressions.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Workman  before  his  death,  he  spoke  tenderly  of 
his  mother  and  of  her  influence  and  blessing  at  the  time  of  bis 
oonfirmatioiL 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

AT  COLLEGE. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  William  Passavant  waa  ready  for  col- 
lege. As  there  was  no  good  Lutheran  college  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  he  was  sent  to  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg, 
Pa.  This  Presbyterian  institution  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
best  colleges  in  the  land.  **The  students  were  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  They  came  from  all  ranks,  vocations  and 
stations  of  life,  so  great  was  the  popularity  and  celebrity 
of  old  Jefferson  at  the  time.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  years,  and  were  manly,  jovial,  practical  and  studious." 

The  college -had  had  for  presidents  such  able  scholars  and 
educators  as  Drs.  Andrew  Wylie,  Wm.  McMillan  and  Matthew 
Brown.  The  last  w^as  president  during  the  course  of  young 
Passavant  and  had  no  little  influence  in  molding  and  developing 
his  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  character. 

Other  men  who  became  prominent  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
received  their  college  training  here.  Among  them  we  mention 
Drs.  P.  A.  Muhlenberg,  G.  A.  Wenzel,  Rev.  S.  K.  Brobst  and 
Rev.  J.  K.  Melhom. 

Of  the  spirit,  influence  and  personnel  of  the  college  during 
the  years  of  Passavant 's  residence  there,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. 
Speer  wrote  in  the  Memorial  Workman,  Nov.  22,  1894,  as  fol- 
lows: 

**The  college  life  of  Dr.  Passavant  gave  to  him  an  extraordi- 
ary  fervor  of  religious  character.  lie  entered  it  while  there  re- 
mained in  the  more  advanced  classes  many  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  a  powerful  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Some  of 
the  members  of  these  classes  became  eminent  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  instructors  in  literary  and  theological  institutions,  and 
others  became  foreign  missionaries.  At  the  same  boarding  house 
with  him  in  the  summer  of  his  sophomore  year,  1837-8,  were  the 
saintly  and  able  Walter  M.  Lowrie,  the  eminent  pioneer  of 
Presbyterian  missions  in  China;  Prof.  Robert  Patterson,  his 
lifelong  and  intimate  friend,  and  the  writer,  whose  life  has 
been  spent  in  foreign  missionary  labors  in  China  ahd  California 
and  in  home  missionary  and  educational  employments.     John 
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Lloyd  and  Hugh  A.  Brown,  also  missionaries  to  China,  and 
Wm.  L.  Richards,  son  of  the  missionary  who  was  bom  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  died  after  some  years*  service  in  China, 
were  all  in  college  with  him.  Cyrus  Dickson,  the  fervent  Sec- 
retary of  the  Home  Missions  in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  John 
M*  Stevenson,  the  able  and  devoted  Secretary  of  the  American 
Tract  Society;  Frederick  A,  Muhlenberg,  the  learned  and  ear- 
nest Lutheran  preacher  and  professor  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  and  other  institutions,  and  sev- 
eral other  ministers  of  wide  and  just  reputation,  were  then  or  had 
recently  been  there.  The  savor  of  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  abode  in  many  hearts  and  lives. 

*'It  was  the  fervor,  the  consecration,  the  prayerfulness,  the 
willingneiss  to  go  forth  and  labor,  and  suffer,  if  needs  be^  wher- 
ever the  dear  Master  might  call  him,  which  came  with  that 
"shower  of  blessing/  and  which  was  shared  in  such  associations, 
that  was  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  forming  the  sub- 
sequent character,  and  giving  its  extraordinary  energy  and  fruit- 
fuJness  to  the  life  of  this  faithful  and  dear  servant  of  Christ 

*•  While  in  college, ]Mr.  Passavant  taught  in  different  mission 
Sunday  schools,  especially  in  one  on  the  farm  of  the  Hon. 
John  n.  Ewing,  four  miles  distant,  on  the  rnad  to  Washington. 
His  memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  some  who  remem- 
ber his  loving  fidelitj*  and  earnest  instruction.  He  was  hearty, 
too,  in  amusements  which  were  innocent  and  healthful  Thus 
he  maintained  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  the  body  which  has 
served  him  so  well  in  his  laborious  and  long  life.  Our  little  com- 
pany, before  mentioned,  at  Jefferson  College,  were  mirthful  and 
affectionate,  and  never  quarreled  with  one  another.  We  took 
a  lifelong  interest  in  each  other's  course  and  success  in  our 
Master's  sei-viee.'* 

In  his  first  letter  from  college  to  his  mother.  May  7,  1836,  he 
speaks  of  the  journey  from  Zelienople  to  Canonsburg,  of  the 
first  impression  of  the  place,  of  his  boarding  in  the  family  of 
a  Seceder  minister's  widow,  and  of  joining  the  Franklin  So^ie* 
ty,'*  because  it  was  the  largest,  the  best  and  the  most  respectable.'* 
He  telb*  his  mother  that  he  **meditate8  with  pleasure  on  thoee 
parents  who  are  surpassed  by  none  in  the  world  for  excellence 
of  piety  and  of  that  sister  whose  face  he  longs  to  see  and  of  the 
happy  home  which  he  has  left.'*  '*Dear  mother,"  he  says,  "Aa 
we  cannot  see  each  other,  we  will  raise  our  voices  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  safety  of  each  other  and  that  Qod  wiU  protect  ^ 
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the  parents  as  well'as  the  children."  In  this  letter  he  speaks  of 
exploring  the  woods  and  finding  some  petrified  stumps  from 
which  he  loads  himself  with  relics.  In  another  letter  he  tells  of 
a  farmer  bringing  him  a  few  Indian  curiosities  and  of  asking 
a  friend  at  home  to  collect  all  the  relics  he  can  find  and  to  go 
to  ** Billy  Watson's  for  a  stone  hatchet  which  he  has."  In  a 
subsequent  letter  he  says:  **It  was  very  hard  at  first  to  keep 
up  with  my  class  but  now  I  can  get  along  as  well  as  any  of  the 
others." 

In  a  letter  of  May  19,  he  speaks  of  the  wickedness  and  ex- 
travagance of  some  of  the  students.  **Dear  mother,"  he  says, 
**You  have  no  idea  of  the  wicked  conduct  of  some  of  the  students 
whose  confectionery  bill  is  sometimes  fifty  dollars  a  session.  I 
have  been  in  one  of  these  shops  once  and  have  been  invited  more 
than  twenty  times  to  drink  lemonade  and  eat  ice  cream,  but  once 
is  enough  for  me.  The  commands  of  God  and  my  parents  are  be- 
fore me  to  guide  me  through.  I  have  these  resolutions:  1,  Not  to 
go  to  any  shop  if  I  am  invited  or  not;  2,  not  to  play  cards;  3,  not 
to  read  novels  and  to  do  only  those  things  which  my  parents 
would  commend;  and  I  hope  that  I  may  succeed."  In  a  subse- 
quent letter  he  tells  his  mother  with  considerable  indignation  ho^ 
some  of  the  students  spend  more  money  for  sleigh-hire  than  would 
pay  the  tuition  for  a  term.  He  says;  **I  have  not  yet  been  out 
sleighing  and  do  not  expect  to  be,  smce  it  is  more  delightful  to 
spend  my  pocket  money  in  mitigating  the  wants  of  two  old 
widows  who  live  in  a  cabin  near  our  fort,  than  to  engage  in 
those  vain  pleasures  which  gratify  but  a  moment  and  leave  a 
bitter  taste  behind. ' *  On  the  death  of  a  student's  mother  he  writes : 
**0h,  cannot  we  say  with  truth,  *Thy  mercies  unto  us  are  great, 
0  God,  and  Thy  ways  past  finding  out.'  *  Surely  mercy  and  good- 
ness have  followed  us  all  the  days  of  our  life?'  "  His  letters  show 
scrupulous  economy  in  expenditures;  he  frequently  walked  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Canonsburg  to  save  coach  fare.  All  through 
his  college  course  he  sent  to  his  parents  itemized  reports  of  his 
expenditures.  From  subsequent  letters,  it  is  clear  that  he  con- 
fided everything  to  his  parents  and  had  no  secrets.  ITis  life  was 
as  open  as  a  book.  He  wrote  home  every  week.  All  his  letters 
breathe  affectionate  devotion  and  submission. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  Nov.  30,  he  tells  how  he  spends  his 
day:  **I  rise  at  five,  study  and  fix  my  room  till  seven,  take 
breakfast  and  have  prayers  at  eight,  commence  and  study  till 
one  o'clock  dinner,  at  two  go  to  recitation  and  then  do  work  in 
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%&rpenter  shnp  one  hour,  take  supper  at  six,  have  prayers  after 
Bupper,  read  iiutil  ten  and  then  go  to  bed.  Have  been  working 
daily  with  a  carpenter  and  have  learned  considerable  in  the  art 
lie  offers  me  eij^hteen  and  one  quarter  cents  a  piece  for  the  mak- 
ing of  fifty  coal  boxes  which  I  eoold  do  this  winter  by  working 
one  hour  daily.  I  could  tinish  one  in  two  hours  and  it  would  be 
a  source  of  much  amusement  as  well  as  good  exercise  for  me. 
As  yet^  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  nor  shall  I  until  I  have 
heard  your  opinion  on  the  subject.'' 

Before  Christmas  be  WTote  a  letter  of  confession  tx)  his  par- 
ents. He  says:  **My  dear  father  and  mother;  My  beloved  par* 
ents,  I  hasten  again  to  beg  my  Christmas  gift  as  I  have  done  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  A  gift  not  as  I  have  formerly  asked  but 
for  one  which  will  comfort  my  soul.  For,  reviewing  my  past  life 
since  the  time  when  I  could  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  good 
from  evil  for  the  fir-st  time,  I  weep  and  fear  the  vengeance  of  the 
just  God  as  I  remember  the  innumerable  acts  of  unkindness  and 
unthankfulness,  of  ingratitude,  of  headstrongness,  of  open  defi- 
ance to  your  commands;  or  when  my  mind  reverts  to  later  days 
I  find  the  saiiie  long  list  of  sins  committed  against  my  par- 
ents, against  those  who  have  labored  during  their  lives  for  my 
support  and  those  who  have  passed  many  a  sleepless  night  on 
my  account :  those  who  have  watched  and  prayed  for  my  safety 
during  fifteen  long  yeai*8  of  my  life  and  have  undergone  so  many 
bodily  privations  for  me  during  my  infancy.  T  have  longed  to  fall 
on  my  knees  and  ask  your  forgiveness  for  every  pang  that  I  have 
caused  your  hearts.  Every  unkind  look  I  have  given  you,  every 
unkind  word  I  have  uttered  against  you  has  given  me  the  sin- 
cerest  sorrow.  Every  remembrance  of  ingratitude  has  awakened 
repentance  and  remorse  in  me,  and  now,  0  best  of  parents,  I  ask 
a  forgiveness  for  all  my  ingi'atitude  to  you,  hoping  that  when  I 
have  received  your  pardon  my  mind  will  be  at  ease  and  my  con- 
seieDce  will  be  at  rest,  I  ah?o  thank  you  for  the  example  you 
have  given  me  and  the  instruction  in  religious  things.  Remember 
sue  in  your  prayers.    Farewell,  dear  parents,  forget  not  your  son, 

W.  A.  Passavant.'* 

His  mother  answered:  ''As  for  the  *  forgiveness'  you  ask,  do 
you  not  know,  my  beloved  child,  the  hearts  of  parents  are  such 
that  offences  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  repented  of  and  my  mem- 
ory recalls  nothing  at  the  end  of  this  year  but  proofs  of  affection 
and  obedience  from  my  own  dear  Willy."  She  also  sends  him  a 
sermon  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  HenkeL 
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It  appears  that  during  the  season  of  special  spiritual  inter- 
est in  the  college,  William  with  many  of  the  students  was  deeply 
moved.  All  those  who  had  been  thus  awakened  were  invited  to 
commune  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Passavant  also  took 
part  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  March  25,  1837,  Dr.  Brown, 
president  of  the  college,  wrote  to  William's  father  as  follows; 
**The  students  at  college  who  give  evidence  of  piety  are  admitted 
to  commune  and  partake  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  together,  with  the* 
distinct  understanding  that  this  is  not  to  interfere  with  the 
church  communion  with  the  particular  denomination  to  which 
they  belong  or  may  afterwards  choose  to  be  connected."  About 
the  same  time  his  mother  had  written  him  as  follows:  ** Dearly 
beloved,  your  letter  which  has  just  arrived  relieved  our  minds 
from  great  uneasiness  as  we  could  explain  your  silence  only  by 
your  being  either  sick  or  too  distressed  by  religious  feelings  to 
write.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  are  willing  to  pursue  the  only 
way  by  which  the  Scripture  and  reason  warrant  us  to  hope  for  an 
assurance  of  pardon  *by  the  use  of  the  appointed  means' — and 
that  you  are  willing  to  show  yourself  openly  on  the  Lord's  side 
by  joining  His  church  on  earth.  The  most  suitable  opportunity 
is  offered  you  for  doing  so — in  March  when  Rev.  Schweitzerbarth 
will  hold  as  you  know  a  confirmation  here  for  which  the  chil- 
dren are  now  being  instructed  .  Anxious  that  these  lines  should 
be  sent  off  to-morrow  I  have  no  time  now  to  speak  with  him,  but 
am  certain  that  he  will  most  willingly  admit  you  with  the  rest, 
provided  you  are  able  to  answer  the  questions  in  your  Lutheran 
Catechism,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Commandments,  the  Creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  which  you  have  quite  sufficient  time  to  learn 
yet.  By  this  means  you  will  belong  to  the  same  church  to  which 
your  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  belong.  If  you  should  become 
a  minister  you  would  have  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  before  you 
in  our  neglected  Zion  and  this  will  be  much  better  than  to  take 
your  Sacrament  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  then,  when  you 
must  look  on  yourself  as  an  admitted  member  there,  have  again 

to  undergo  confirmation  as  a  form  of  admittance If  you 

leave  Canonsburg  on  the  seventeenth,  spend  the  nineteenth, 
which  is  Sunday,  with  your  brother  Sidney  in  town,  you  can 
come  out  together  in  the  stage  and  we  will  all  be  able  on  Easter 
Sunday  to  take  the  Sacrament  together.  What  think  you,  dearest, 
of  this  delightful  plan?  Answer  me  immediately  that  I  may  ac- 
quaint your  brother  with  it  and  speak  with  Mr.  Schweitzerbarth. 
Meanwhile  apply  to  your  catechism  with  all  diligence,  and  con- 
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tinue  to  pray  to  your  heavenly  Father  that  you  may  be  steadfant 
and  that  He  would  grant  you  the  Spirit  of  all  grrace/* 

He  came  home  a.s  his  mother  desired  but  after  due  consulta- 
tion, he  preferred  to  postpone  his  confirmation  until  Pentecost 
in  order  that  he  might  be  better  prepared.  This  marks  an  import- 
ant epoch  in  his  spiritual  life. 

Among  his  old  papers  we  find  this  intensely  interest! njr  ac- 
count of  his  religious  experience  at  collet^e  about  this  time,  The 
paper  is  so  old  and  faded  that  it  is  scarcely  legible.  It  reads  like 
a  confession  of  Aupustine,  of  Luther,  or  of  John  Bnnyan.  It 
shows  that  the  young  student  did  not  ri^'htly  understand  the  pre- 
eious  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Had  he  had  a  Lutheran 
spiritual  adviser,  such  as  he  himself  afterwards  became,  his 
heart-rending  struggles  and  anguish  would  have  been  spared 
him.  The  old  paper  throws  such  light  on  the  deep  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  his  inner  spirit  and  life  at  this  early  age  that  we 
cannot  forbear  giving  it  all  just  as  he  wrote  it. 

**0n  Saturday  afternoon  while  sitting  in  my  room  at  the  col- 
lege an  intimate  friend  and  classmate,  Hugh  A.  Brown,  paid  me  a 
visit-  This  faithful  servant  of  J^us,  like  his  Master,  *went 
about  doing  good'  and  had  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion on  several  occasions  before.  The  previous  Saturday  he  had 
given  me  a  tract  entitled*  *Are  You  Ready,*  and  he  inquired 
about  it  immediately  after  he  entered  my  room,  I  went  to  ray 
desk  and  having  found  it  returned  it  to  him  thanking  him  kindly 
for  the  loan  of  it,  while  to  speak  the  truth  I  had  never  looked  at 
it  before  and  had  forgotten  that  he  had  requested  me  to  read  it. 
He  took  a'seat  beside  me  and  with  a  solemnity  which  quite  over- 
came me,  asked:  'And  are  you  indeed  ready  for  death!'  I  an- 
swered; 'I  fear  not.'  He  then  spoke  on  this  subject  for  a  few 
moiBamis  with  the  tenderest  affection  and  requested  permission 
to  pray  with  me  before  he  left.  We  knelt  down  together  and 
white  he  prayed  such  a  sense  of  my  sin  came  upon  me  that  I 
Ininit  out  in  tears  after  he  had  departed-  I  read  the  tract  with 
tfiars  and  strong  cries  and  so  great  was  the  sense  of  my  danger 
that  I  almost  feared  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  me  up- 
All  my  carelesness  and  indifference  were  now  over  and  I  could 
tlunk  of  QOllltiig  else  but  how  I  might  secure  the  salvation  of  my 
soul  ThoQ^  particularly  careful  to  conceal  my  anxiety  from 
others,  it  wm  soon  discovered  that  something  was  tbi»  matter 
and  some  formal  ai»d  lukewarm  professors  of  religion  often  ques- 
tioned me  *  If  I  were  siek.' 
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iJWi^:"'l  ^^tiy  rieMW=l!H^'<i6tffastl'df 'm'te.i'jaiii^^  Ciirifltiaij 

fribfai'dHkr  ' 

a'tftimtter'' 

pBinied'^ 

miich'l  prayed,  I  did  riot  seem  to  come. near  .the .Savior  9,?",.,^ 

lirnlll! 

Wu  f ?^'.^^; . ^-i 'f,^.^  ,^i?^.  .'>^^|  T?,^i  ri?F^^,  .fPt.  ^^M|^  r.^I .W  >ftW) 

penitent,  friendsj.^^jGrp4|  jftjojie  |i^np>v^.  how  <):?ten.I  |r^^  ij^^ 

fjel^^.tp  pray.  |pr,  n^yjiipp^ttiteipt  p^mjp^^^  ij,  pouJ^.la^^.flnft 

brace^  rth?,  ^lipje  M;or)4.iA  the  /^^ius|p|,iny  ,lqy.e>a#(i:?v.aiffiqdr>^W 
tp.fl^  frpi^f  t^e,:^,rajt^.to  qplPp,:;  Qw  ey^Qp^^g/I  wpnttP.th^  irww 
9;E  a  foirp^er  ,cpTnpauiop  }ix  sin.  in  seaxeh  of  one  fpFi  .whom  myMwxid 
w^ii?.  travail;  IJer^  t;h^  brandy  bottde.w^ifl'prodluceid.and'officred 
tp  pie.  .fj  leit  tbe'room  in  h^rrorialndion-imylroad  Aorae  poured 
Out  my  soul  in  .behalf  of  ^  my  ■  sinful  and  earfeless  ieoijipaniohjsrj '  Jte 
1  Tf/alked:  al6nfek  and  lookfed-atoM  iovdr-thte  fStoe?  d^  fafttiire^'f 
thought  9f  tke  gw)dnek  of  Godand  ffeft'a^dTia'w^g'<yf  biy  hSftrt 
tO' the 'Savior  which  made 'fit- calm '>ithiii(^  ^y'16att"6f''siii  H^rii 
tfuietiy  removed  afid' I  felt  it  n6  m6r^.  ••I'-ccml^^oit'^abiftt  IWft 
cbaiigre  und  i^an  h6me  to  tell'  a  =  Clir'rttiirl '  "btotii^^'  'i^^kt  'tii^  iwH 
had  ddn^for  my'floul.  'W^  kridtdoi^ii  Jt6ge!hdr'ktid»=l^4'turb^ 
thakiks  toi the  Lord.' «  The  Bifefe  i<yW ftpp€far*»"d  iW5#  biook'^i^ 
itt'ttife»«rJ  Weetell  teahied  Wi^'df  •Ittpi^^ibte^liAitM''^^  hM 
during  the  fifteen  years  of  my  life."  '-''''^  »''*''  '  "'^ '  "•''  ^»  "^'^^^ 
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'^fit/tHu  '^d'^iir  bo^KifW(f>lafeeK  were  tti^vei*  dki5^ 

biBtlmt  » uinflijyt^vte  not  dnee 4111' afiterJliD  became  deeply 

ttnDtraiited'iii  IrtliirJobJ  'fartonefor  indroi^if' hw  Irtten?  he  Hjsolqe 

oiil  lmfij(;^»ir^liitti  to  «  KhvinpikiMwlrdpe*  ot  Chvissti  That  fcappf^i:d 
tin^tiiii  wayJ  I  Muflitikiiiipitttwalk  for  exoixdBe^no  wioiet^'B  da>r 
<^^nlid  ifttH<^d'  by^theWay  nt  li4i  rrtotu  At  Tustmlumj  '5C  was  a  i^inu^ 

fji'(?t  (iflpi^lsimel  t»i:l!pri<^  kind  I  tbintt  J^ft^  juttaol  wjtb  bim,  Tfctis 
*4ipp6aT»  lib  b^ve^  Beeti'  tfciv  b**irinttirig  of  ibis.  reHji^oUa  his ;  aitbtJUjWi 
Jfie  l>M«eiwfotfl  m«^,  Cthej-w  wiost  tt^  a^wftfjailiofi  bis  1«Jt1»r«  ilow  nti** 
ilAMv)'  tbat  b«  tmeocli^be  ii6mmii»aiiieBlilo£  bir  Bpirltoal  Mitaio 
hi«  motber^tf-^inHuenfei?;-'*^!  vbifJ-*  nl  mid  o^fiii  o^  niii^^j;  mill  jiuiw 
I/^^:>  q00  0hbintii«d  18&7f.^ot9llMri  BiMeiV'^A^I i^M^idint  in 
'l'F«ni»iyIvumalCk>H(^g:e  4t  OelA^rlMrp  aiid  AitMmWoBir  mi  iiiUaidle 

^*»iiiihkmit^h]i46t  ^  wiU  «iietAk  V)kSntindwikid  itimfyT^  'tbat  ydiiif  miild 
tliaH'lN^oil^^TiifHKrbiit  dir^^U^  to  thi>  anbjM  of  Ohmstlait  miniMiiy 
liAHd'  1/1(^11^ 'a1)r<ivi4tip(jTi^%li^r|^iitn^^  'fltid  ol  itbo.woi^ld 

•«fct(I  t  ^T^nM  1hi*f  clay  we  [aHe  ddnstrkiined  tdt  repeat 

lihe  ,hri«t,  *Th€*  hnff^vwt  tmly  i^^^reat  but  t;h6^J^ 

"^rni^i'  I  bax'V  b^in^iiiddcfld  to  wi^iletb  few  lin^jto  yi^u  DnilAia 

In  taddraiBiti^  ymi  wthifttopic  I  leAc^  it  jjpn'igviAted  that 
tydionBi^t Sully-!  iirfpptfiied  trith  tha^  intpcfrtaoee' ofnthB-K'iiristian 
•t^i£r}<^^ '^  Tbiir  Vi0iii|ri|lb(^*ea6e»:li4'uuld  ai^k  yavt  tc/  view  isiith? one 
tbe  ^reiit  want  of  suitable  men  to  pi-oclaim  this  religibn  to^elMi- 
'tlbtr^mett.*  -  EVpi»'4ti<bur''Wtt  codotryf  tiKfhicU  i^  calied^'a  ChHstian 
utds  do  nut  ht'ar  ih«!»'  l^ofepel'  tpreaciiadi     Ttois  is 
,i,r. ;,,,;, ,.  ,,,,  i^ts^tif  i>trr  8otrthMr«st*ni  stiitesJ ' Bot  onr  eotititry 
^l4«/ttiikt»iv1yJa*«^(V^l9:^b  Ihiar  e4ob^  tJii^||F^aiw>ripdrft  df  wkk*  id  suilk 
'  ufkiiJ*!!^  «rod  Id^rlatt-i.^  •'    Irt  atintber  letter  BaaJtter 
^vrit-.^.        iwi,  nfe  ieqtiftifite4<thal;ui]iy^tt>sbnrg  I  hatTs  livM 
•1w*fc'AUWfhr  ih<*1a«t^f#iM/^TW*ii*lar>tlke  wteiofliJcoooinir;  Doriag 
fih,  itbi(«b  ar»i«iisl*d  i>way»  lof  from  i  ttmr  to  eirtt 
6  to^foTT-  '     '  -     !^May«  ^t  af%aft  an  hotir  tsta 
tf^to  w*  foi* i  Ui^  pnf pc*i0  of  prRyihg 

^d«idi«^H*smb  bf^tJtff  ft»llotir  sttdenls..U  vMft>' wrue^irf'tts 

I'.-  ■,-  ■    !  .  It  tW  aiv  . 
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the  strength  of  Him  whose  weakness  is  stronger  than  our  strength 
and  may  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  breathe  upon  these  dry  bones  in 

this  valley  of  death I  hope  and  pray  that  whatever  I  may 

do  I  may  never  neglect  the  reading  of  (Jod's  Holy  Word  and 
prayer  every  morning  and  evening  of  my  life,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  whatever  other  knowledge  a  minister  may  possess  his  use- 
fulness in  the  cause  of  God  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  experimental  piety.  Pray  for  me, 
my  dear  brother  in  Christ,  that  Qod  may  make  *a  man  after  his 
own  heart'  of  me  and  make  me  abundantly  useful  in  his  cause. 
And  my  hope  and  prayer  to  God  is  that  we  may  both  labor  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  and  do  something  for  his  honor  and 
glory/'  Prom  this  it  appears  that  young  Passavant  had  not  yet 
fully  decided  on  his  life  work.  The  following  spring  Bassler 
wrote  him  again  to  urge  him  to  study  for  the  ministry. 

In  1838  he  informs  his  mother  that  he  is  attending  a  special 
class  in  German  taught  by  a  student,  G.  A.  Wenzel,whom  we  met 
as  a  boy  companion  at  Zelienople,  who  afterwards  became  pas- 
tor of  a  large  German  church  in  Pittsburg  and  Chaplain  of  the 
Pittsburg  Infirmary.  Passavant  complains  of  the  diflSculty  of 
the  language.  He  has  trouble  with  the  gender  of  the  nouns  and 
with  the  article.  He  hopes  to  put  in  his  next  vacation  in  the 
study  of  German  and  is  very  eager  to  become  proficient  in  it. 
About  the  only  place  that  he  visited  socially  was  at  a  family 
named  Cummings.  Miss  Nancy  Cummings  seemed  determined 
to  show  him  special  favor,  *and  made  him  lug  home  a  bunch  of 
flowers  for  his  flower  pot,'  and  invited  him  to  go  mulberrying 
with  her.  Another  young  lady  sent  him  a  flne  hand-made 
watchguard. 

In  several  of  his  letters  he  speaks  deprecatingly  of  the 
controversies  in  the  Lutheran  Observer.  Aug.  14,  1838,  he 
tells  with  considerable  interest  of  receiving  the  first  number  of 
the  Lutheran  Kircuenzeitung.  He  says:  **Have  lately  received 
the  first  number  of  the  new  German  paper  styled  Lutherische 
KiRCHENZEiTUNG.  It  is  printed  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  by  Rev. 
P.  Schmidt  at  the  price  of  two  dollars  per  annum  and  I  rejoice 
to  tell  you  that  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  Observer. 
Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  advisable  thing  to  take  an 
Evangelical  paper  in  the  place  of  the  present  German  papers 
which  now  come  to  us?  It  would,  if  sent  to  me  after  being 
read  at  home,  be  of  great  assistance  in  advancing  my  progress 
in  the  German  language.     I  will  patiently  wait  to  hear  your 
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opinion  in  your  next  letter/'  In  a  later  letter  he  speaks  of  re- 
ceiving the  paper  regularly  and  finding  great  pleasure  in  read- 
ing it,  of  handing  it  to  Prof.  Smith  and  securing  his  subscrip- 
tion. He  canvassed  the  tow^  of  Canousburg  and  also  walked  to 
Washington  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  paper.  On  one 
occasion  he  walked  all  day  and  came  back  to  college  utterly 
fatigued  after  having  obtained  five  subscriptions. 

It  was  during  these  canvassing  tours,  as  he  went  from  house 
to  honsCi  from  store  to  store,  and  from  shop  to  shop,  that  he 
found  two  young  German  journeymen,  the  one  a  tinker  and 
the  other  a  tailor.  Finding  both  of  them  intelligent  above  their 
companions,  sincerely  pious,  and  ardent  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  he  interested  himself  in  their  welfare.  BotJi  were  poor 
and  hungry  for  knowledge.  They  regretted  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  get  a  better  education.  Young  Passavant  directed 
their  attention  to  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  German  Luther- 
ans throughout  the  land.  He  awakened  in  them  a  desire  to  pre- 
pare for  the  rainistr>^  and  arranged  for  and  aided  them  in  pre- 
paring for  the  holy  service.  One  of  these  was  S.  K.  Brobst  and 
the  other  M.  Schweigert.  Both  afterwards  became  eminently 
useful  ministers  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Both  did  important 
pioneer  mission  work.  Brobst  labored  among  the  Germans  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Schweigert  did  the  work  of  an  evan- 
■gelist  in  the  neglected  settlements  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
He  also  expresses  great  indignation  at  a  drinking  bout  among 
the  students,  is  horrified  at  their  carousing  and  profanity  for 
which  seven  were  expelled  from  college.  He  complains  that  four 
societies,  of  three  of  which  he  was  made  a  member  without  being 
consulted,  take  much  of  his  time  and  interfere  with  his  study 
and  reading.  He  was  at  this  time  reading  poetry,  biography 
and  travels.  He  also  complained  of  certain  of  the  students  who 
came  into  his  room  **to  loaf.*' 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother  he  is  greatly  exercised 
because  the  Franklin  Society  is  being  eclipsed  by  the  rival  Philo. 
His  mother  admonishes  that  the  Franklin  members  work  the 
harder  to  make  up  in  excellence  of  quality  what  they  lack  in  num- 
bers* She  was  in  every  way  competent  to  give  counsel  to  a  college 
student.  In  one  letter  she  speaks  of  some  useful  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Life  of  Walter  Scott  In  another  she  advises 
that  he  copy  into  his  Iliad  this  verse: 
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•nio    iiO      TM*tttiVAlV)lJtei;iof-'IW4ifer'lil'ttbbvAL«^'^'"''^'''    iiotViiiilj-.KV/ 

She  also  expre88^,,ti^.^pjp,^^t^  ^i|ljjii|i.^i||.^siip(^^4,^ii^.^i^^ 
bate  with  young  Muhlenberg,  the  son  of  the  would-be  Govemop 
ttf''PfeiW!«jnWairiA/''lTiiet^^  was 

*^IW«diVed;T?hat^thfei<4  is'in6Wp>]*ftt''iri  thcl  sttidj^  6f  idod^frtl'feWli 
idfi^noi^  l^emturei.^'  In^  thidiie^itlhig  <M>a«« 'Pks^st^t'^Widsi 
'dedfeir^'^fcli^'Vietbr.''''  ^-'-'i^'  '■''•  ''•"•  -  ''l-i'-'i  .'i^'iijii  i;  •»*'flt'>  ^»Ht 
ff'i  "iltt'tndltier  lfctl!e*she'Baydt  ''*Tbe'gt*efat.»p6pTilarityj^tiJW6iil 
1»  enjoy /'fiidrri  -what^Tfer^^se 'it  mky^bob^,  i^  ft  tfanl^eirtiQi'^^- 
Scfyiiw^  bo*li  fi^oAi!a'fepil*ittial'ahSd  an-fetettaituai  ^o^^fit^^^vteW. 
tPrtrwhiteJit  firfigbt'^A«r}y  *ptiff  youinp^  ihd  fhakci  yiil'^tfeilk'ttt 
yoiif^elf  i^'mW'e  WgWythaA'';^  biigfW  t^ithitik;'4t''irii&W'a6rdi 
your  -Aietttat  f actflt*^  likte  'the  'stiftiulus  Af  fi'  hbi^Wolis^'dll^tJlattti, 
tjanalsiiigi'lhdm;  td'  bud  -arid  ^ipand  b^foi^-  thiefii*  WAlm^r^tiW/'^tb 
kh^  detriAient  of  the  fiwuttdnessx^f  the  igtock.''  Read  6nb4-A^WSii 
thie  extract  fyomN^yWtott  I  sent  yoiil  to  Baltitt(t^l»e^on'thi»  ^jl^. 
Tot  will  fibd'th^rfemaito  and  advi^i^it  cotftaiitis^^V^ry'aifJpliicirtJlb 
to  yowr  prfeseilt  situatioii:'^'"''  ■    '-^^^'-'^      :==•■"   '■.•■:--'ii:i  •i-.'.ii..iii 

"  •  Wts,  'PakSavani-  ff^^iienflj^'^vW  advice' 'b^^ 
genifkl"  reading.'    Here  li  h^'r'estiriiit^  of 'k^Bobk  wriUeri'iif^b'et 
Mei^'y^arS" when"it;'\\^'begi1imng  to  attract  t>iibHc  att6fetii)ii: 

'.  l\fr.  Ba3sler  presented  his  wife  at  Christmas  witt' a.  bqofc 
called' *  The  CJironicles  of  the  Schoenber<f-Cotta  t^Jamily.V  And 
sHe^— kind  ,as  she  always  is^absohiteiy  insisted  that, I  pnould 
riead  it  first.  It  is  a  romantic  narrative  but  embodies  jin  a  very 
sliiltful  manner  all  the  circumstances  and  details  abo^it  Li^t^er, 
bis  friends  and  his  work  with  which  history  has  accjuainted  us. 
I  think  nt  is  much  more  calculated  to  make  one  love  the  great 
Reformer  and  the  Lutheran  Chiirch  than  will  efver  be  alccom- 
pliflhied  by  the  angry  disputations  in  certain  religious  papera;'''><l 
William  received  many  letters'frt)m  his  tt^  sister*- '  BraidA, 
the  older  one,  had  ttiarrie'd'a  Presbyterian  rtinistei*  iiaMed' Jeri- 
nings,  a  very  amiablfe  and  worthy  man;  one  of  the  old'^schbolt 
ttirupulous,  scholarly,  di-gnified,  faithful  in  all  his*  W<irk'rind!  Af 
iwor^thatvoTtilnairy  ability,  fimma  Wro1:e  hfeir •  brother  iriaiiy  good 
letters  breathing  affectionart^  tetet^tand  'frill'W'slate^ly'yiiidi- 
tude. 
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ri  i  rVingitria* '  the  '  i^ccornpliahed^  attractive  land  xmitersaUy  fWBi^ 
rittiired  }T3ulidc?i'  ^sten,  rIbd  fwtpdte  tfireqilenU^^i  Her  Iktters^e  w^al^ 
eiiHiatflDd  ftiUi  of  tenddrtiaffetotiom  '^dt  iri  «^itid<i  Kiiiiifnif  ntll  lo 
)< .  Hie  loldesfc  br6thdr^  Dethiae^^  thad  jqi^t  -  cnterf-  a  ^tear  id 
^Europe,  traveling  and  purchasing  goods  far  his  father's  sttiriB. 
Hifllhomei^ciiaiit^  iGtati  iQiri  pcftatmoQ  Ifo^  iaMfo^lad  fahiHy  b-exinion, 
'ill,i.^h0,ia^iol  1837. ,  The  spirit  of  delithifnl  harinody  and 
^liK^uiLidl  affeotiou  tiiafc.  pigtail ed  in  the  Bass^nheirti  hontei  %«« 
ititkfdiiffmarkahlaatid  unusliall^^  l^at>p>rj  Par(iij^  bnotfaots  and 
iialemialL  aoemt^to  havet  a  stjedial  and  affdcti6nato  iutereit  M 
tkfri  0oJieg«e  istiul^ut  tiad  ki  all  ihiaaffaira  T3ie  student  on  the 
cAber ^.  UiUBud^  l  loilid  i  alj^  thd  lattractnonsl  and^  dJ^tvictioui  i  i»l  dot 
kBenflifie,  iney^r  ifaikd ;  i©  exibitl  the  'Iseieiie^t  mtercfet  and 
wap|i<»tl  tovet  f w  the  toembers  of  ithe  dehr^  uid  home,  i  This  beaiB 
tif vll  lamlly  tot^reati  arid  devotion  lasted  throngh/aU  lias  lifejiw 
i\  .MiWiUiaiatras' an  I  unusually  baahful  b|0}i.l  i  On  oti  oecaakb 
Klhf Di  he  aWpped  ti>  flee  i  hisi  aister  Via^ginia^  who  ^rasl  aiteoidflQ^ 
Mt^.  Barlow'si  Oirls^Boarditig  Bbfaool  in  PittsbunvJ  he  i;v«is  lA^ 
witedntoi  ata^r  for  aiipper,  buJ./feMs  fwaa^too  imuclaf -fori  liiitL  Ift 
wrilifB-  to  I  his  moUieB  i  ■ '  It .  stayed  \  with  Virjcitii^  i  a )  shorter  lima 
t^aa vl.icotiid  have  mshed,  aa  Mrs;  Barlow  w^nli  into  the .  kitdliea 
Idfhaston]  /th^  stippier^ i  irliidh  s6  fn^hteoed  zn^i  when  I  thought 
of  all  those  girls  at  table,  that  I  hastily  bade  Virginia!  adieu  ahd 
l6^ejmyrQxity  I  thinking  thlai  the  safest  way,  aa  she  also  inmsted 
tliat*  I  fitlay  ^all  niirhf  Mfr  /ifMrri  iiinodtiiJ  •♦ifi  M  ;inniuni/» 
^  11  I  la  the  Atitimtin  bt  ISM  hiBrmiiid' was  ttiimad  moi%  actdintor^ 
UwaNL  the  Theolofrioal  Seminaryi  at  (Gettysburg  and  he  wtota 
tofhifr  £rii!iid  BaHsler  forinlormatibnjJ  iii}  lo  iioitr.^Hhfoq  fjcli 
iif'  -On  tbeoccaaion*  o£  a  vilsit  to  his  rsister  Bmma  M  Fittsbiif^ 
lie;  witoesl^  tha  bturoiiig  of  a  grist  millet  On  learning  tiiat  the 
lm^^^hftdf  hlBllife'a  sartni^  1^  tba  mil]}  andthktihe  ^aa  novr 
seduced  to  febs^lute  poVert\%  his  i^mpathio^  were  deeply  stirredi 
'  He  writ£8  to!  kis  inothcrt  ^*  When  I  passed  the  srookiug  mins 
«n  im^i^  road  to ^  town^  and  saw  the  whole  groiip  6i  helpless  cMl* 
dferi!,  and  oiie  ptM)r  deformed  gtrl^  gazing  ort  the  destraction  of 
ihwr  oil^  li  invToJuntariily  fomtd'  inysielf  oi^en  my  poeketbook  i  in 
MlutshJ'bf  ii^n^  iiirKQetb'ifiiil'iny'tald  oelfish*  piH>peti8itt  was'  fait 
ftfining-on  me  when  I  eined^^Now  ornjever',and  forthwith  turned 
jnt^iihorBe  to  tha  house  and  deposited  a  three  dollar  note  in  the 
hHidaJoC  tiMi^ratefiui  motbo*^  telling  berliltajdmoiiitiore.  HHIirail 
kd^w/that  fto  ^nll  a  Bum  would  not  mend  thtit'liniilSoi^n'nc  in 
iv;i>id88ei]tial  dagre^  bntX  feUi^ecmgdent  that'tfaftii^Saiapathy 
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pity  of  a  stranger  might  in  some  measure  alleviate  their  grief. 
After  leaving  the  house  which  I  did  immediately,  I  felt  as  one 
of  the  happiest  beings  in  the  world  and  have  often  thought  that 
I  would  not  have  forgone  that  hour  of  pleasure  for  a  week 
of  labor". 

In  1837  he  planned  and  partly  prepared  a  Lutheran  Alma- 
nac. He  submitted  his  plan  and  manuscript  to  a  Philadelphia 
publisher  who  refused  to  accept  it  because  there  were  already 
one  German  and  one  English  Lutheran  Almanac  in  the  field. 
With  the  persistent  courage  which*  was  one  of  his  most  marked 
characteristics  and  had  so  much  to  do  with  his  future  wonderful 
achievements,  he  prepared  a  new  manuscript  in  1839  and  sent  it 
on  to  the  same  publisher.  He  gave  explicit  directions  as  to  the 
attractive  style  in  which  he  wanted  it  published  and  that  his  name 
was  not  to  appear  in  any  way  in  connection  with  it.  To  both  of 
these  conditions  the  publishers  objected;  to  the  first,  because  it 
would  make  the  publication  too  costly,  to  insure  a  large  sale;  to 
the  latter,  because  the  publisher  belonged  to  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  and  did  not  think  it  proper  to  appear  as  the 
author  of  a  Lutheran  Almanac.  And  so  the  second  attempt  at 
authorship  failed ;  but  as  we  shall  see,  Passavant  never  gave  up 
a  good  cause.  For  this  rejected  Almanac  he  had  written  the 
following  preface : 

**We  deem  every  apology  unnecessary  in  presenting  this 
Almanac  to  the  Lutheran  Public.  The  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  members  were  unacquainted  with  the  institutions 
of  the  church,  was  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  the  compiler  to 
the  publication  of  the  Lutheran  Almanac;  and  although  his 
means  of  obtaining  correct  information  were  but  small  and  the 
accounts  of  the  various  operations  of  the  church  deficient,  yet 
he  would  fondly  hope  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  Zion  will  make  their  utmost  endeavors  to  dispose  of  a 
number  of  copies.  Let  none  think  such  labor  beneath  their  notice, 
since  even  the  Almanac  exerts  a  great  influence  thus  for  weal  or 
woe  on  the  mass  of  the  community.  The  principal  part  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  Appendix  has  been  obtained  from 
the  bound  volumes  of  the  Lutheran  Intelligencer,  the  Minutes 
of  the  different  Synods  and  from  individuals;  but  principally 
from  the  files  of  the  Lutheran  Observer  since  its  commencement 
in  1831.  The  astronomical  observations  are  calculated  to  suit 
the  latitude  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  As  the 
compiler  expects  no  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  labors  (since 
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the  profits  are  devoted  to  the  Parent  Education  Society)  he 
hopes  that  notwithstanding  its  many  imperfections,  i^very  Luth- 
eran minister  will  feel  it  a  duty  to  procure  a  supply  for  those 
committed  to  his  charge.  Finally  if  bis  Almanac  he  the  means 
of  ditrusing  any  information  among  our  people  and  of  exciting 
their  interest  in  the  Literary  and  Benevolent  Institutions  of  our 
Church,  his  labors  in  preparing  this  Almanac  will  never  be  a 
source  of  regret  but  a  c^use  of  exultation,  pleasure  and  joy.  The 
Compiler,  February  20th,  1839.'*  The  manuscript  contains 
carefully  prepared  statistics  of  Hume  thirteen  Synods:  Synod 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Western  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Synod  of  the  West, 
Eastern  District  Synod  of  Ohio,  Hartwick  Synod,  Western  Dis- 
trict  Synod  of  Ohio,  English  District  Synod  of  Ohio^  Franckean 
Synod,  Sj^iod  of  Virginia,  The  statistical  summary  of  the  whole 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  was : 

Ministers 268 

Congregations 711 

Communicants  ,    .  ,  .  72,198 

Baptisms  for  the  year 1,222 

Confirmations 6,167 

Sunday  Schools 226 

Teachei-s 542 

Scholars 4,137 

Here  is  his  account  of  some  Sunday  School  work  that  he 
was  doing  in  1839:  **0n  Sunday  aftenuKm  in  the  company  of 
three  other  students  I  attend*^d  a  Sabbath  school  three  and  a  half 
miles  out  on  the  Washington  Hoad.  The  School  is  held  in  a 
little  brick  schoolhoiLse  on  Mr,  Ewing*s  farm.  Miss  Ewing*  a 
very  fine  and  pious  young  lady,  is  one  of  our  teachers.  It 
contains  about  twenty  scholars  and  as  the  ronm  is  small,  the 
classes  of  boys  after  the  school  has  been  opened  go  to  a  grove 
just  near  and  sit  on  large  logs.  Singidar  enough,  you  wilt  no 
doubt  aay;  so  then,  dear  Mamma,  you  may  know  that  every 
Sunday  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  am  hearing  a  Bible 
class  of  eight  members  on  a  big  log.*' 

With  some  of  the  students  young  Passavant  had  also 
irted  a  prayer-meeting  among  the  colored  people  in  Canons- 
burg  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest  until  the  close  of  his 
college  coarse. 

Hia  interest  in  these  hiwly  and  despised  children  ctf  Ham 
ecmlinued  through  life.      On  one  occasion  while  on  a  jou 
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fibmv^alti^oireito-itttfsbiiangfiOti  l&e  BaltftxiM»:^>aB4iBMfmfviIl0 
stiagel  opach^  bepeotiret^wiiito  /fmkm  the  iBftcbmboittifiioBi  tkhfat  lal|aii 
piade  t»)Pi4Jb|t^Bgi:  He^mifsed  theiboatiaM'twlElv/lefitfdrisewral 
daysiniBifBrdWiDsiviU^/.  ^Nattral%H  tired,  fi^^  tpeBruMUBie 

j.otime7(  be  tsi^tll^aif^  seated^T.but  UDstoadihifciemploy^djJiJilifiifte 
ofi'Witttin^iiii  nriflidngiatiKl  >psa^ii^;withit]iel^^  people  iofitild 
ix)wak  ttiid(p^tiEi«hkig>;toithMiil>eY6iyj«yein(iii9  whi]8ilheiihe3temddi 
(i)iii'anpt(;i^p icicoasioi»li^t  a  s^nbdical!  <me6tij3gi  in. Bl^huxN^iHB) he-ivai 
expected  to j preach. lin  «!|jroiiiiiifix)t  cburcfa  09i;£uiEi%y;i6ttepin£) 
Finding >llhat  .to  •proyitfDn..hdd  been. made  fGbr«prfa«l^iiig[M'itbo 
xt^gi^es/Ae:  pjffbte«t*d^.5se€iirQdi  a^ substitute,  iforMtb^  lafg^iiWhite 
clHiWAjutoa.\1r«iiit/*imael£  aiKi  iprcachedito  .thei  qo 
As  be:  toid  thq  i  wwtfer  y^^aM  lartt^BtvUFd :  r  * f  ,Wie/hadi  ai ,«HBftt i slMWt 
in;'thei camp .tiwrt  inight !>-.  i  H^^ w^a^i^i lifftlQugicppoii^iwt/af ,}mt 
mau/fikteuy  and  ivigorayflty^iijaed.his  vpifl^  .and  pe^  fp^c-jefWftW 

^pation.  ;,-;;;/    .;.ll;;;''/  h  .|(-    )      .|'I    lii    ,j'.-;ii;{)    n  I;M-hI  llkl 

About  thi3  time  he  had  his  head  examined  l>F»iftiiTOiting 
phrenologist.  He  reports  to  his  mother:  **As  eyerofepAyibftd  his 
pate  fejtl,  thought  I  might  see  how  much  trutl^.ttifflrfl:WW(i^  the 
systenii'.from  the  numbers  he  gave  me^  w  4t  it;I,:\^p^,^.,  t,^  told 
me  that  all  the  social  bumps  were  fully  developed;,, tt^rtol)  had 
a  greiat  taste  for  poetry  and  everything  cpnn^^^^-^i^lWffH^^ce, 
that  It  was  enthusiastic  in  my  affection  for  friends,. tb^J,, 5*  was 
an  aristpprat  by  nature,  proud  of  my  family  connectiipfls^that 
l^.jwp.ujd  ?Rftke  a  good  preacher^,  Lastly  he  told,  pe  that  I  re- 
aiQpibieji  ii:^y.  mother  more  than  my  fath^i;  which  i|3  Tjindo,utjtedl;^^ 

*r^^"i'  ■.  ..■:;  ..  '■•""  •■:.,:  ".  ;.^..  ..-,.  :  ..•..'";"  -.-.Mt..., -.nit 
.  Ii>  the  autwmm  of  1839 :  his,  ibrother  Detmar  suddeaaly  ;dl0d 
m  Prttsbiirg::  From  there  William  writes  tkiw  tjo  cdmfdrt.lhW 
mbther:  ^'Ourshas  been  a  course  of  much .  oarthily  eajcfym;Qn^ 
ami  now  since  the  rod  of  aftiiction  has  been  laid  upon  «aiiiV»py» 
sorely  it  is  without  doubt  to  wean  our  affections  from  earth..anA 
place  them. on  objects  which  are  of  an  enduring  mafcuiw,  m  iWf% 
know  that  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  ohasteneth;  and  8cour*0tk 
evi^ry  sen  whom  He  i'coeiveth.  We  have  in  a  great  .moaisun^ 
been  without  chastening  and  now  when -it  has-been  senttte)  may> 
QOd  in  mercy  enable  us  to  bless;  the  rod  tod  . acknowledge  the 
hand  of  onr  heavenly  Father-,  Although  everjiihing  iwear^ 
sudha  gloomy  appeiarAnce  at  presenit,  yet  did  we  ibuU  beli^v^  lit^ 
'these  afflictions  which  last  but  for  a  moment  shall  .work)  out  .fDr^ 
tm'  i^  fkir  more  exceeding:  and"  eternal  weight,  of  glocy.^iil  We 
are^bot*  pilgrims  here  aind  sojoupnetd  in  thiis  itrorldiaitd^ii£iYi(^ 
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* lifOil^h  'tht3  fi^m«^<?^  of  nfflictiani  here^'  it  nihlfi*  bc^  for 
the  i^.ui./.^c  bf  eleatisin^^  u«  fmn^  l*hd  dKi«ft  And  o<)rnifytion  of' 
siWso^hat  W^j^^^y  crttire  Mit  ivflned  aM' pTH?pflred  ^or  thei  ti*eas- 
|T5ttV  bf  TTi»a%'i^ii:  O,  *<W  "domfot^tinii?  th^' thought  that '*fth0^ 
Hdi'A '  H^igti^li, '  ^a^-  hrtt*^ Wr  lihfAvmtlbl^'  Ihini^  ^ '  may  aermy 
ever^-thing-  i^ '  ^tvt>yktrii?  'together  •  for  th^  |K><^*  <vf •  Tiift-owii  ^peoplcJ 
titt^uB  k>ok  t^ntbftt  k'mdtband  Vk^'bich  has  sm> parted,  ^9,^9f,,a| con- 

oa*  lon^w-aU  mmttW  «artli,  ive,  nia^  meet  and  dwell  toge^t^er^ 

^^^'Aii  Wl^  simn^  l^ter  lu*  tf'Uf^hor  that  he  has  h^m  io  the  court 

hlAisfe'td  h^krth^Rev.  MdCi*(m'  fnvach^o  tho  fittle  fltn-k  that  b^ 

cAWlll^'lfii^t'1!yglrfiflJ  Mtheraii  Ohuivk  in  Fitt.«bijrir  andtfo8 

'  i^iiin*ikelt' aft^rirfird  liecam^pfistor:    Ho  rtlm*  ti'llsberftbert 

rn^an  cbur(''h  (yi  the  Ri^i':  C.  P.  Hearer,  who  'afterwards  bo- 

(  '^t^i^kn  itih^otikrf  td  India,  'waa  under  roof  aond  wdald 


leg 


e  auriijij  t!i 


pt  of  i)^tmar  *s  dc^at^^  Wi]Ham  waK  1<o]|^t  om  of  col- 


win  t^M-  nf  1S.10--40     Thr 


th<^  ]ijii' 


wit  fln 


t^  atijflqe ,  ,c|f  t|ie  ;SenipT ,  ,C|as^ : 


frttrrs  ttnaf   oame'  t'(S' 


m 

in.i\fii.T  ,     iju  t    let 

s;  Franklins  oii 


Ij^assp  I  miss  von  more 
LI*    ^*c*«y»    little,  did.  you   tnink  '^-^"t 
i^^  th^t  y«u  wu;j.id  tio^  bt^  one  o^  iia  thm  winter  aud^  in 


ff  ie^^^  afjjjP^  \|  19,  l?y ,  the,  interp^pitif^n ^  f>t  pivii^e  Proviclen 
^,..,.  ..,..  ..  ,|  ^n^fli^f^il^  this  wi^ter^  I  will  '"^*  ^->mplam; 

lU^  "^^n*^  pii  a^a^iii,  ir*  the  spt  1  ^raddat 
tJh^,  jpreifcnt  Senior  Cla^s^,  Tfjth  iho  ifiemWr»  i^f  wluct^  y 
iiiMftt  ff^MiM^V;;^  ^^►jiu^kd,,,,This^is;my;a^  '^^^^^ ^^ 

'  lb  ih^  5frvrik?f  ^^f  *  1 B40,  PassriMant  i  mide  a  <Wpl  U^i0f«MiH 
biii^g  Ik)  ^ecnre  siOm^Sptions^fobtbe'^^Kirclieateeitinig'^iutd 
**CW<^erv^r.^'  '    On  the  »e>ceAsion  he  Timti^di  the  irriLYB  utilentanl 
9^    '  •'  h^  ii'  th^  Fveftbi>i,enaii4  ^ravoy^u-d.       He  exprvMn  hii 
I  hfi  th^M?  woWia:  '*^ I'  felt  the  tnait  sini^lart'iiaMliona 

when  1  stood  at  thf  grave  •  of  thig  ^I'^^at  riiaiivi  whoae    flame  )i«4J 
bW^ti'^^tirfkd  tO' the'«kiB8i  attd  at  amrtlier  tTaC'iad.btfiBm*  n 
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tioned  with  indignation.  Poor  man!  after  all  his  reverses  he 
died  a  miserable  drunkard  and  scarce  a  score  know  his  grave." 
Passavant  returned  to  college  at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  term  in  1840.  He  had  studied  privately  during  the 
winter,  while  assisting  his  brother*  Sidney  in  the  store  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  was  able  to  re-enter  and  go  on  with  his  class. 

During  his  Senior  year,  he  gathered  and  organized  a  Luth- 
eran Sunday  school  at  Pigeon  Creek,  fourteen  miles  from  Ca- 
nonsburg.  Starting  at  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  on 
horse  back  when  he  could  secure  a  horse,  on  foot  when  no  horse 
was  available,  he  was  at  his  place  every  Sunday  at  ten  thirty 
in  the  old  Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church.  He  wrote  to  S.  M.  G. 
Schmucker,  a  son  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  then  a  student  at 
Washington  College,  requesting  his  assistance.  Mr.  Schmuck- 
er replied:  *'I  rejoice,  dear  brother,  that  in  this  neglected 
portion  of  God's  moral  vineyard  so  long  under  the  control  and 
influence  of  the  errors  of  Presbyterianism  and  Campbellism 
and  sundry  other  errors,  the  word  of  God  will  be  disseminated 
in  its  purity.*'  Mr.  Schmucker  regretted  that  he  could  not 
come  regularly,  as  he  had  but  recently  taken  up  a  class  in  the 
colored  Sunday  school  of  his  town.  He  promised,  however,  to 
come  and  help  whenever  possible.  To  his  mother,  William 
gives  this  account  of  his  work:  **My  Sunday  school  in  the 
country  is  flourishing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  On  the 
second  day  we  met,  our  number  was  one  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  on  the  first  Sabbath.  I  went  out  on  Saturday  after- 
noon for  the  two  last  times  and  scoured  the  country  from 
house  to  house  to  beat  up  recruits  and  was  utterly  surprised 
to  find  such  wild  and  uncouth  families  in  this  country  which 
has  been  settled  for  upwards  of  eighty  years.  At  one  house 
the  woman  seemed  about  half  savage  and  spoke  so  loud  that  it 
was  not  far  from  yelling  order.  One  of  the  little  boys  had  hair 
above  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  Never  was  I  more  convinced  that 
religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  is  the  very  best  means  of  elevating 
the  condition  of  our  fellow  men  to  the  rank  of  intelligent  be- 
ings. Such  is  the  kind  of  a  place  I  am  engaged  in  and  if  my 
weak  and  feeble  labors  will  tend  in  the  smallest  degree  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  rising  generation  in  that  congrega- 
tion, they  are  entirely  welcome  to  them.  I  have  already  procured 
two  subscriptions  to  the  German  paper  and  I  expect  if  nothing 
happens  to  get  a  few  to  the  *  Observer'." 

Many  years  after,  when  Dr.  Passavant 's  hair  was  silvery 
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white,  we  heard  him  speak  with  preat  interest  of  these  youth- 
ful journeys  and  labors.  lie  would  recall  with  a  smile  how 
when  invited  to  dinner  at  a  stranger's  place,  his  bashfulne^ 
would  overcome  him  and  he  would  say,  *'No,  thank  you,  I  am 
not  hungry"  and  how  he  would  try  to  appease  his  hunf^er  by 
eating  blackberries  along  the  way.  The  Rev,  J.  K,  Melhorn  of 
Pittsburg  writes  feelingly  Qf  these  labors  of  young  Passavant 
and  wonders  how  many  students  would  jiow  go  and  do  like- 
wise. Referring  to  his  Sunday  school  work,  his  mother  writes 
to  him:  **The  long  ride,  fatiguing  as  it  may  seem,  will  at  your 
age  and  during  the  fine  weather  be  more  of  a  pleasure  tban  a 
trouble  and  prove  I  hope  conducive  to  your  health,  while  the 
consciousne^  that  you  have  benefited  your  fellow  creatures 
will  be  a  lasting  enjo>Tnent  to  your  souL  May  the  good  seed 
which  you  are  sowing  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  a  hundred 
fold" 

Of  his  last  visit  to  the  school  he  speaks  thus  impressively 
in  a  letter  to  his  mother  dated  Sept  3,  1840;  **You  may  well 
imagine  that  it  was  not  the  most  pleasant  thing  to  bid  farewell 
to  my  little  school  in  the  country,  especially  as  I  never  expect 
to  s^e  the  place  again.  During  the  summer  I  traveled  three 
hundred  miles  in  going  out  to  that  school  and  things  are  begin- 
ning to  look  a  little  brighter  than  when  it  was  commenced.  A 
prayer  meeting  has  been  established  and  is  making  no  little  stir 
in  the  neighborhood  and  the  room  where  it  is  held  is  generally 
filled.  This  is  the  first  thing  of  its  kind  ever  established  in  that 
congregation  and  I  trust  that  its  influence  may  he  felt  to  the 
salvation  of  souls."  In  the  same  letter  he  tells  his  mother  of 
his  class  examinations:  **Dear  mother,  agreeable  to  promise  I 
sit  down  to  answer  yours  of  the  fifteenth  of  last  month  and  am 
able  to  hail  you  as  a  'Bachelor  of  Arts'  from  my  headquartei's 
at  Canonsburg.  Our  examination  closed  last  week  at  which 
time  I  got  off,  together  with  our  whole  class,  to  my  entire  satis- 
faetion.  So  then  we  are  done,  forever  done,  with  onr  college 
studies!" 

His  commencement  oration  on  the  subject,  **The  Rela- 
tion of  Science  to  Religion,'*  was  enthusiastically  received  and 
occasioned  much  favorable  and  flattering  comment*  He 
writes  feelingly  of  his  taking  leave  of  his  room,  the  college,  the 
town,  the  teachers,  students  and  friends. 

His  college  days  were  over.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that  no 
student  left  behind  him,   among  professors,  students 
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Pwsaky^ty^   »i  iliiv/   llnoo-i   I)iiJov/  •.>II      .r^iodi;!  bun  «v;>inij()t  ^''^ 

^^  >jJlitei^i-iii»ii4Aeath^i< Aiki  iolfWSiat«v  Bughii&U)B]t)^rvnr6t0'Jttw 

Dj^LJPjUSn(4Vllat(fl  .o/"  ./i;*'.  l)ino7/  'iif  Ixijj  iiuii  'jmooTiVo  bli/ov/ 

ajfy^ilmdeNtt^  tUe  batunHiliiEloEences./'  idt  hifioSeoddri^xi^liieMfvito^ 
made^  iOa^itopi  Krf  <tBe  ljyGMmi><'  *  (He  t  <wae<'-ai  i^iibdEill'i  writttrdatif  I 
sped]ifer,>laiidia  teirvdclioUraxr  halsnabadleinjttffltuGUed,  fbfin^vgobdB 
p«^dltn]0e'o£itoM;dS8ii]^Uf«.  i'I>4Qr>k/tt^]i^im{aatoQai'o£»'ti)SJ  chief// 
gt(Mfi6s ^of  i btM* rOlam,  oanKitrpas^dr i aad'i hahitlyv! ( ecfuail^'d'  ini \ Ai^l 
fi[tlelf«df4ndiusetitlInesl^'b3neiicy'otherfiiiemb«iTJf'^'^     iinnui)  Uiu\  ^rj^s 

-'i{^Tb9ifievJ^I>r;fNLnGk  Pltrkei->ai>olher>'^diisshiat»;'i<9^ii(>t8c  •)Mfi0J 
wafii ij^bcrtAif u^'ikl 'lii^ «^peitstliloa ^i My »iflbpp«|si6iK(is  tliat^teiwaso 
odie^'of  bbe^-^odikg^d/if  ]kot4beiyouilg«st*iin^ber^)£tiiii  dasd.  lii^ 
Wai(^hot^4w^t^  iwken ^^cri  ^raduaited :and^{he\irBa<yoangap>^jribiIy/ 
But  his  appearance  was  youthful  when  he  graduated  and  it'\W»l 
iiiimme'Bdt^r^h^  lhad»'  bpennigtadtiatedl  t  fiftyii^awul  >Q}hiil<  >was 
gj^k^mofiait; '66r  coll^  meeting  Id 'flSdOyitw^eHii (seven: 'toll  tiiai 
cl^inei  ih:<Wa(sl^&igi(bdiitoiiear  ^^  ii  tjiflt  -nu'^iuni 

r-xV/phe  dominant  'ifoatTune  'oiv'f'^assa^vailt '8nliSe>(kBd»ldliiidrsicilei)t 
whdi<iaii>cblte^  \^ad  whattmigbt  beitei^ihedith&iveli^itqiis'elfemQBt^i 
SLnd^^jn\ig^^imiiji  tk»>  li«Mfa'^o£fiibi3>tv4Nrk,:and:!tfaB  eekiitd^ofiJadsri 
w6rkyUt>iu>«mtl<niit^«(  UkrotMlfa  hMt  H^fviaiginfAttel  Beolnrie^))  1]bcn 

inc4ld'((l£Ute^ni(ii'ain^^  t^G^«ilrQden<)9  of  tliei6oDegd'9(iibiia»Uyyibulti 
hii^fcbkJ'lilW^l^ibbfebefitidirpfepi/lttlilib'aithlcftri^ 

tjftliilpufe.  • '  J&iS'natisft-o^appfanJntly  twife  inskeAsdllyhrBligiou&ij'.'EJiie') 
wte  ttt^if ^*st ^riot •  in*  a'fl^m^bitrwtive  tray^ Ibul' qtiietlyj »  4£«t bakl^ 
nb  'T^H^i'ob'tb  b6a8t^xrf'.ibtlt«  sph4t  6f  devatkni'tttliis^diWimf 
Mtt^t(*r  br^}itii<?d  in-iin  hd^drid.  iiAnAiiowthat;  wevknowvtthB'/liheiBi« 
irtwliioh  he  deeted':to'1v'6rk'lnlife,"We  mfely  infer idhatiwhiiiQ  ybtr, 
a'tetndont'in  icolk^jje-  be  ivasplaiMiiug'for.'bis  Jafe  workj*'  nnin/ )  ti; 
' '  '*-*Iil' fhe'  T>i^s5defit'-6f  -ih^  ^eollfeg^! ' the' R)dv:  •Di??»M!'»Bi<o\wi,'  ■ 
he-fcillfld'A'  (jcyhi^dfaial-'fei^rlt/'Ttfrha^  tft^h«'p\it'^  rf»fereilUyy'i 
Dr.  Brown  found  in  young  Passavant  a  congenial  spiriU^'"!)*)^* 
Browii  "n^aJsk  decide  Pt^sb5r<)eriBniiaiui  i^a»aYa»tnwas  jiM  as 
dfe^ideida'  Lmthei-Bn,:  Ibuttorftweeoi.  tUem' >ikBP^\  was.aispkdttcthat I 
uttUed  Da^id  'a?ml  Jmathta;  At  oup'dtess/jilbildoiiiu  ia9^j<thereo 
\\'(*hk  6eV(^n  in'^he'Olass  ii^iiig  and  latijtkelr.  (itdtk./i-iNdwj'i  after// 
thirteen  years,  only  two  pdmainl  I'Passfavdnti'had'dhanigedrsyuttcej 
w<y'piat^M'Wi'.J840,  tiuft  h0f^\'a»/lheisame!ttiia8S[uhimgvlIooiHtlidous, 
caW^sl',''Ghi?istifelli^eirti«nMihi?«'i   ^^umin    ,mh\  I»iiiif'>d  j*t<,|  iii'ihnia 


Nov.  14,  1847,  Passavant  was  chosen  orator  of  the  Franklin 
Literary  Society  at  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 

The  address  is  published  in  the  History  of  Jefferson  College 

of  1857.  ^j  ^HT^AHD 

boiioq  Isoiiiif)  i\  ni  hmvYx  hnfi  tnod  kkv/  \iuvn\>ys,'\  innilliV/ 
-jfiijj  fjrfi  ^o  y;i()t«ill  xiJ  ni  r-do*)!;!*  .-id     aWxuiV )  ni;i')i{)ir.!  -nW  'to 
kifll  ?fM'VYt^i[}  ?amU   (Kr.J:  .q)   .j'.'jli'.tr^  |v»lin'l  'ul-t   ni   il-nuil)   iuhm 

:  Ijoi'i'Kj 
9onr»ba')JiB  fii  oi*.r//  y/fb.inil/i.  nn-DiIlikl  Mill  -lo'l  «'jtf:i»ilHii;')" 
(*ini  )4[iiiiT<r)  ?)•!')//  tJijfr  r^')i!')I!o.«i  'I'ullo  l>in;  Ii;i!oih;iiiin()ir»I)  rul^  ji; 
\o  xtix'i'iviii'I  'Hit  ; /l'i<»Y  7/t»/  .'ojmIIo')  i;i(lmiil«>' )  .  )')ii  li^.i/.** 
,0^^*>IIo'J  nof<'i'»"fl'>l.  ;'»lxil-if;')  /ii^')Ilo')  no;'.iii>l-.i{  I  ;  j:im;vl //.nil)' I 
-l>ij'i:4  Lmi  9.\\vA)\\W.  -viwA  <»l  ii*»i/.  •»'!'»//  -lo  In;.-!  MMlti-*  ;^riJMl^nom5') 
In  *)'»n*>nhni  'iiCr  .vf)>:iniMi  hnr,  >"Ml')MJhl-)  ni;c*MlhKl  'uit  ni  ;<  >iinj 
^o  Kin'io't  Tiilio  ']u  [)ni;  >'.noil-)i7nn*)  I)'»l»i»'»I)  "to  ^•iiiluii*)x.ni;i  t^^.iiil' ) 
9ffi  ii^iiWf  .'tU\}\U/ni\  f'.j;//  l)»ni(;it  rin.it  'y^Miii  iuu\ii  /lil  ;^jn)i;iilii 
h;  v'iijninr>x  Iii-»iL;oL)-)ill  <'.)i  I>'.ii^ih!f;;r-.'>  iI'jmui!')  nuit-)) /<I;<')-iM 
vnJKinini  'nit  -lo't  HM)j;I>il»nr.*)  niri'Mlliul  /Jl^I  ni  ..I.  ./  jml'-'HiiiM 
ofltnun'l  ^^.tu'ilnit^  'ri'»i{|  Inino'l  Inn;  ,^.UvAiH\y.  i-.fi  :jnt»i:M;  noo^.  -ti'*// 
0(nii*vi(l  V'>ilJ  fit(»jf7/  ilh//  .<'.'>(l'nni(»  'riifio  X(|i;iJrMj  I>ni;  Ii;<i«>MxiqM 
f>MJ'iMX*)  f/oifl  j'.').*>n'jiflini  '>ilt  jiuil  in-iifh;  I>ln«>//  oil//  -jluniihii 
-(|if  •>i{|  [viuiip^  biul  tnill  v/^olo'ui  miIj  ot  Imi  /I'rKi  •»((  nt  tun  -n)// 
jl'Vinif)  (iK-i'idhkl  '>ilt  n»ilV/  V  /nr,inr>i)  ni  <j»ln»»  Ih;  hi  I>iu;ii  I'mj 
ot  IinuJr.n  vino  ^'i;//  )i  /i*»tt')«I  ^Liniilton  t  »"ft(»  |>lih»-»  vnr.in-t'n)  ni 
siofii  15  lo  ri'itfi'M)/!.));  '>i(t  Mot  i!)nnl  )  nin>if]n.I  'n\\  Iniov-.d  >I<m)I 
i>d  oi  ii  Hiiv/  ./•'••»ni;l/'.mn'ni')  -.^'dr  *i'»|»nn  ,"H'/.  .litii:*!  ••/iti^^oij 
not  ^'>*>idq  'iiiiox  ni  l»:in(»'t  r-.n/f  liioh  n»(|.»  m:  h;dl  )»;  Ivi-.'jlmov/ 
JiioiI;L»no'iiI.J  Jn»li;v'»'ni  :4iniin»M  .d  .•>•!•>//  ii'»nl//  .r-lM^I  inn  MJi^-ili-.vivn 

"  .7/1  hnro-)  Milt 

oj  'rij;niniil'n<|  ^tn'>niM7<)in  frlT*'  :y.t\n/f  'id  (»<r  '»;n;(j  n<> 
IiMHiiK'i  >;nil'>M'l  hII  dti//  Ir.nnhno-j  Vl^'.f  'lo  noin'l  in;i<'.->n'iM  -idf 
T^nonili  *»;i;i;rin;Mn'»tni  hni;  ♦v/nrncid  lo  ?\,'.'nttni  nninino-)  »dl  vil 
'»dj  .Ix'pj-'.'M''  ol  i;;Mi;/l7f-.inr»M  ni  fjn.ruilnil  Inn;  h  •inu/lMll  'mII 
Kf»of»  f<id'r  ^noi  hu'.ii.ion  )h  t>7/t  tdf  n'».7/).,d  noinn  i;  l.>  id 'li.-.l} 
-rn(|  'ni'V  .noit'u;  li;iU'i«»'l  nii\  /li  InilMidinj  wrnl  -.ytjl  .1  .n  •  *'  >: 
,I)'»fiiii  ti"»i:i  ni'.d  vlHi'»'ih;  .:i.d  /•ii;.ni:i  ..-.  I  i;'»J  :.m«I««"m(  t  r.i'i;'.:  i.:-  '.  ■  •■: 
yi'iw  .xni'.i'idvd^.'ii'I  hin;  ^nr.ili;<|o-)xit|M  'dt  dii//  .1)  t(!r».i'fi*I  mj  ! 
-'il*).o  '»dt  ni  'ilinn  nt  i-.iin'. /I  /  inr**!  'In  inni'i'»)xlnil/.  'mII  vd  Ivtirvni 
".ni»iij;in-!./|  lil    idl  'lo  /niindnM')T>J  fid.J  lo  (loi.taid 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  THE  SEMINARY  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

William  Passavant  was  bom  and  reared  in  a  critical  period 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Dr.  Jacobs  in  his  History  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  the  United  States,  (p.  353)  thus  describes  this 
period : 

!*  Candidates  for  the  Lutheran  Ministry  were  in  attendance 
at  the  denominational  and  other  colleges  that  were  coming  into 
existence.  Columbia  College,  New  York;  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle;  Jefferson  College, 
Canonsburg ;  either  had  or  were  soon  to  have  students  and  grad- 
uates in  the  Lutheran  churches  and  ministry.  The  influence  of 
Christian. scholars  of  decided  convictions  and  of  other  forms  of 
religious  life  upon  those  thus  trained  was  inevitable.  When  the 
Presbyterian  Church  established  its  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1812,  Lutheran  candidates  for  the  ministry 
were  soon  among  its  students,  and  found  there  students  from  the 
Episcopal  and  perhaps  other  churches,  with  whom  thiey  became 
intimate.  Who  would  affirm  that  the  influences  there  exerted 
were  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  neology  that  had  gained  the  up- 
per hand  at  all  centers  in  Germany  ?  When  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Germany  could  offer  nothing  better,  it  was  only  natural  to 
look  beyond  the  Lutheran  Church  for  the  advocates  of  a  more 
positive  faith.  Nor,  under  these  circumstances,  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  an  open  door  was  found  in  some  places  for 
revivalistic  methods,  which  were  becoming  prevalent  throughout 
the  country.'* 

On  page  356  he  writes:  *'The  movements  preliminary  to 
the  Prussian  Union  of  1847  combined  with  the  feeling  caused 
by  the  common  interests  of  language  and  intermarriage  among 
the  Reformed  and  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania  to  suggest  the 
thought  of  a  union  between  the  two  denominations.  This  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  embodied  in  any  formal  action.  The  pro- 
posed common  theological  seminarj'^  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  Reformed,  with  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  were 
invited  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  to  unite  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  tercentenary  of  the  Reformation." 
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The  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  in  1818  had  resolved  that 
**m  its  judgment  it  would  be  well  if  the  different  Evangelical 
Lutheran  SjTiods  of  the  United  States  were  to  stand  in  some  way 
or  other  in  true  union  with  one  another'*.  Other  S\Tiods  were 
corresponded  with  and  in  1818  *' A  Proposed  Plan'*  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  forty  to  ei^ht.  This  plan  was  sent  to  other  SjTiods 
for  discussion  and  adoption.  A  number  of  trivial  objections 
were  urgently  and  persistently  raised  and  published;  e.  g.,  that 
it  was  a  scheme  of  the  ministers  to  tread  the  rights  of  the  people 
under  foot;  that  it  will  be  '*an  aristocratic  spiritual  congress*/' 
that  the  rights  of  the  Germans  will  be  given  away;  **aa  to  the 
expenses,  who  is  to  pay!  We  farmers,  collections  upon  collections, 
etc/'  Such  objections  came  mainly  from  country  pastors  and 
were  intended  to  frighten  their  people. 

The  principal  objection,  however,  and  the  one  that  carried 
much  weight  was  Ihat  the  proposed  Oeneral  Synod  would  inter- 
fere with  the  plans  that  had  been  projected  for  a  closer  union 
with  the  German  Reformed  Church  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Lutheran-Reformed  Theological  Seminary, 

Only  ten  deltsgates  met  in  Frederick,  Md*,  Oct.  21,  1821,  rep- 
resenting the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  the  N.  Carolina,  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia  Synods,  and  organized  the  General  Synod. 
On  account  of  the  urgent  and  persistent  objections  of  the 
country  parishes,  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  felt  itself  im- 
elled  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  the  General  Synod  in  1823, 
iving  only  three  small  Synods  in  the  General  Body. 

The  General  Synod  naturally  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  had  its  weaknesses.  It  failed  to  determine  specifically  the 
contents  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  It  was  not  ready  to  return  to 
the  foundations  laid  by  Muhlenberg  and  his  associates.  There 
had  been  a  general  recession  from  the  foundations  for  twenty >tive 
or  thirty  years  preceding.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Jacobs  cor- 
rectly says:  **The  General  Synod  was  a  protest  against  the 
Socinianizing  tendencies  in  New  York,  and  the  scheme  of  a  union 
with  the  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania  and  with  Episcopal- 
ians in  North  Carolina.  It  stood  for  the  independent  history  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  the  clear  and  unequivocal 
confession  of  a  positive  faith." 

At  its  third  convention,  in  1825,  the  General  Synod  resolved 
to  commence  the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary,  Thia 
seminary  was  opened  in  G<:*ttysbnrg  in  1826.  Its  finst  professor. 
Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  had  received  his  college  training  in  the 


^Bgdr^^swMy^yQt  iBetma^livMiu'iB^  the 

Bralb7ismXDiS«nttiii7(iat'tPHsoetoh^^  hadime^ia^adefmtf 

aoraesltTaftitdyixifiiLiilfaeFaa  ;tbQdIogy>]biill  ivdus')kheboas^yidiKiUti»d 
yritik  iii»  >tea;dmit^<apirit'iaiid>lif  ejcdb  Afii  Ref obnedi  6hiischedto  Qi 

li»theltin-)Chunahjin;<the//Uuj8ij  pu(367)tjl!ji'>  oJ  vhrrt  'lo  ')t()'/  «  vff 

i«iyy.;:ih«  wiM9i»(tob<buts^kek'to''%oti!0^6i»tUg'itJ  ^B^bii^^Wftli^tf 
i3d6re>«ecmteiH%dtteip(«fti<itiVlife'd^  ipiiWifety^ ^hsvm^&'tj^ifif^wU 
ppo«eaflw%  bhaS'r<itttod'»ttJtilie»'pr««s/  h^t^^6n\f  AgiiiiAfc>'tt€?''liiS^ 
tiAfetiVerii  LirtteiWtin'dcietriiiil '  ^otl^l^^tmi^  '^ie* 'Siit'i^teiitij   ^Wfe 

'»Pt^tltal►^iqlhe»lbgy^»  hfei*t*iiAifti^fe^nfRfftrirtitfi^;»'»irf!d  »*'lAfnerYcfiiP 
Lutheranism  Vindicated  ^  y'te^a^li^^s'Uhfet^'fe^i^gdrfe^AJ'tirfWfSe'ff 
Imtteraiiisih, ' ttliidH ^  rfetttin^  the^ elfem^tite  i>i^  t^lia "f iMfadj^'fes  he 
b'^^Vefil-^itH'  a! tnaiiibwof  lert^tisi'in ' thef'lihthe^ahtsttl^'^^^^ 
An^burg-'Gofif ^i(in'.- •'  >ttt' •  Ithe'  '^ t)bfiiii*^'*Sy^tt^ical< 5^tR)i^^ 
:pr^pali^d''liy '  hittt'  Ib!  '  l856,'^hfef"iBip>tfi*pt<3d'fatttf  »'*h«b^  rf<hW 
doctrinal  articles  of  the'J^g*btt^pf'Ci>n^essi(ln[»«i?Mv5lttW»p?e^^^^ 
sttttfes'^kt iie  i^efekr<W^h€!fiye'^ii^'or't*Atkto^ 

••'/  Stleh  wa^  tKe«fet''pl-ttf^s4s^'t9  ifce^y^Wat^tfii^f^^'Wrfe^t^ 
y<etti»^/6f'  Mi*i'I*^s8diaWt-^fe'ith^ldgrfcia^'^tiWsi^.  "Th6''  fe^ccinff  ik«fefi:i 
d(*,  Or.  Hv'r;'Schmidt;i'VWiS'ifao^6^'coiliS^t^^^ivtt'bu^ 

attVi  'Jnfltiehtkl'.' "!■••■!  '.•-■:"'M    '•»  n:.:i-i  .:.  i:i:I/'  -Ml!  >-.(l^I-uui  v/itiiifO*) 

'--''Of  =the  ftffek  of  the 'senihkatyV'te&(iWn8^'Wd''^tlii4t'l6*i 
ministers  and  <wngregati6n«= 'irt-gete^d;'  l)h  JaetifeW  ^itte*;"(ti^i 
^  iild'971)  :■■''  ■"  '^  "  ■•-!  ••■'-  '"-■'  l"-'/^  i^.i'Mi-,;)  ..{T 
'"'■'* Mo^e ' harmful"  than' ^nj^  •poisitively  en-ottebui^  t^achi*!!!^  pW^ 
p6iifided  ffdm'the  pi^ofessofVchaiHbi^  i^^i"^  ¥KJnl'*^helpr^,'^«§ 
tfie  iick  of  cuhivati^n  (yf  any  dbeidW  foi^Jn  bf  blrti^cili-lif^.'^'^Thy 
^ehiinilty  'courise'teife  'very-  brief  andthe^  teabl'ii'ttrtf 'R^a^d^ly'iJdS^ 
above-' 'if 'it  ef^iialbd;ihfe  standard '(if  th^'*bm:*ti  e^tMiMmVifi^ 
dti-licti^ttfe.  Th^e^\\^  even  a  tendeiicy  -to  d^r<?efete  sai:*!*>Ni  I6bfrtl'J 
itigf,"fts'TMatiVeiy'-nn5hi'portaiit,  ^and  to' thHW  all 'ftti*^^  upcitl'd^ 
vbtibnat ;  4K^\iek  '  The  tfeachtag  b(^cirtl^  =  'hbkatb'r^y  •  ih^t^Arf  '6f 
^dctririal;-  ritid'tio  linger  'coVe^rM '  the'  ^iill  'eitcirit'  ot'  WVt^iti^J 
th^fe^'i^r^A'tao^b'sttec^Sd  'in  4l(!>tn^  Jttisaionary'W'bt*:  thilii  iiil'btitdJ 
ing  up  established  congregations  a^d=  ^ilst^^tfing  -  ex*f^eH^tl<^btf 
Ckristia2ii».<  "Yotihg  pa^t^ori  uninstructed  m  the  modes  ladopt^ed  by 
tikd'Lutheran!  Chiirch^  and  sincerely  eanie^ti  in  the  idndeavcnn to>  b^ 
£Mtliftilv<rdad[ily)ladopted  the  m&^od^  Hyti(Mi(n^\ctmrah^j\i\WYim 
0l&way&o£itheifath^knB>w6rie  looked  >iipbni\vithisiispdoit>ni<  Whei<d 
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5ir; 


>TBttdt'ti*  in  the  uiiwt'Uiiut^v  and  wmh  to  eompramme^  tbel 
UMlrdfllliQIiiible^  iiiaeiivity  aitd  i^ta^naiitm!  re,<^h^di  i.Tbe  fieptl* 

chui:'^  '  iviike  efiltlttftvnir  of  4int^igalfisti©ip«r1iii«  to  fbrboar  dcK 
mg  it  !  :  L  >iiiijiiktehtiif)lToBd  those  mtk  Mrhem  thef  ditUer,  iindi 
i\m^  ^imS^ imilhiagLi!  Wbiez^iiltenfie ;e(bDvdeiio]»  uiijbart^dt  bnrski: 
thtr  J9haifkil$  ^  etMi|Krdn%i$e8i  andiit  is  fearless  iii  udoptlnij  whatt 
iti^<j|furcJ«ntfl|e,ifnosti(eJfioiebtfniaa3ui:«  t(>^^^  foiiliidntj^i 

AJ^U^h^nM  cl^mh  Ji&*»oftdiijevoribentjutishedi«sodf>t  ilifatoopd4» 
aqm»  iwiih !  *tiu^.  f  prineipltiB  of  /  that  obiurcfa.     Mdhodism, ^  Presby*  I 
Ivmupkrh^riDar  AsigMmnim&  wdtlbialliiii  Lutlier^r^i  ffifaordi  soon- 
ruM.  iU j^ulKie^  M  flihfs  iLu thefaiis  iiu i^^dii^iiieav  ^^'^o  f imafirmod  that  ^ 
tbei^lv/itiim  t>l  their  diutchwto  depatidtat  u^os  itii  adoption  ofi 
tlmlpmvuliarHiji^^»iii£  ita  aotg}ib(^,t''WMe((M;i1y7t6mpQrariiy  tuislcd:\ 
Tkejiiware  yHioi awaken.  10  thi&  realizatiofii^f  tbairijcJh  prnvisiQcli 
t^irdiuiMhi  eoBtained   for  thBi  fiiilideifeUipibQDtibf  all;  ljh«p 
fipiriAvtal  uapaeitie!i»{    TK'  ;»^ofre(  thay  or^airiacd  Ubit,  the  mora  ccmlii 
tbiCt  apfrfriH^iat(}.c6CLC4)ded|ejLoeUenceeiiiitotbiJ?  loranBiofMOhnstiatiH 
it|r* irMti. lexeffii^d  within  thdirlown  peeuiiari»phQtres.    Bn^  howvi 
ef^rrtftum  jti  ia  that  i hp . eburak  ultiraaiely . drdgkins  ita  loeft  vantage 
gmuiidfH!  the  tlaaii^nlalile  re»illt&  o£  the  iDstca  ^n&red  meaawhile 
by  inaction  remain.     Dr    Hazelius,   e.g.,   deplored   greatly  jtbe} 

qaflMeorttfoMtfiifnlbrtihakmUl^ptmyidl  eaaet^  thdaeroiiddQ  extiiiKl 
pifiiaifiAiitlf^  aiDe^f/ciriiillimn^^viVlie  lAyTUAiif'whiQ^iQtmA  ill  dtfttfql&j! 
tQ jofltr la  fir6^  pj^t^ttDfiiwqiBhedithe'prdyev  allan  fiiif 

tliaifrhFby  ItatSQtiifiiifielQld^  Qodldi&bodor;  land  Uiq  next  otl^ 
.fJtot  prajftiw  in  ihaiihua^tejld  etttii*«ly  t5€i^  -itj  rma 

^'  ^^  \\»a»(th«  i5«^omJ  <*^dUbn  i>t  thucjiiirch  aod  Ihe'teiim'td 
I  i  iv  nM  Novj  3^  li^  .WiJtiiimt  J^asi«avf)tiiJHtanQd  furi  Ihdo 

thiiifo<^ttif  .^t?mi&«bryi  fi^fGt^Uyiiiur^^  Hci  t^ra/ifdki}  1)^^  atiire  f ram/ r 
Ptlti!^  -  *'  !rr^rilt?d  at  leni^tb  the  tediona  iourKey  whir k / 
o«q}i)h  ^  AJttid  tu'oi  oifchUr  uiUicmt  ipttrviemiig  rfat^  >  It 

rwi^f  uiot-^iantio^aiitl  h€  waa /al#de<  ift  ibe  •tta^e^^iNplvalldiepif 
thiiibaar^-    '    f  CMtyabiu'g  iti  a  dejlrtaied  and  tttbiotfEdtocliiMd 

<t«iiK^  llii  t  vmiher i  ba^  id«lenfMs  the  mij  wHicI  tMn  had^  ^o 
t1biiliM»  tth  ^o  ^IiiitliiilM<''«iidr>iir#'' Vln^^ 

eMleiiiiliWL^  >bui^  *Brifr  rikt'Cliflktllir'ib^^ 

tiHRxrf  thefiiefjfiiiar>  ttntding  giiH^00ii|g%iirotifiri  4nd  dirani^'^ 
tfiad'vitw  frmh  iu  vr  \hfptit  aiictt^  a«rrp«  tif  ^ratitid  t»a^ 

l0Hfftf*4<rf  tlift  a-ml  nar  ^h  w«f*  thrM  llfltldill^  '  fl«  t»iU  ' 
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her  of  his  room  and  of  his  board  which  was  lyrood  and  cost  him 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  week.  Among  the  students^  five  were 
from  Union  College,  three  from  Pennsylvania  Collei^e  and  severali 
without  eollei^e  trainingr-  He  spoke  well  of  Dr.  Schmiieker  as 
professor  and  also  as  a  nmn.  The  students  impressed  him 
leas  intelligent,  less  refined  than  those  at  Jefferson  College,  a  ad 
many  had  scarcely  ever  been  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  home 
townships.  He  was  somewhat  attracted  to  Chas,  A.  Hay,  a  rela- 
tive of  Dr*  Morris  of  Baltimore.  Of  young  Chas.  Porterfield 
Krauth  he  says:  **ne  is  considered  verj^  talented,  but  the  misery 
with  him  is  that  poetry  and  the  ladies  seem  to  enter  into  his  con- 
stitution most  too  much  for  me'\  He  complains  of  the  ** out- 
rageous characters"  of  Hebrew  which  he  recites  to  Prof,  Chas. 
Philip  Kraoth.  New  Testament  Exegesis  he  studied  under  Dr. 
Baugher,  He  read  Schiller's  Thirty  Years*  War  with  Dr.  H.  I. 
Schmidt.  Altogether,  he  had  only  nine  hours  of  recitations  a 
week,  which  gave  himmueh  leisure  for  private  reading  and  study.^ 
He  also  complained  that  there  was  no  personal  intercourse  be- 
tween professors  and  students  and  that  it  was  not  like  Jefferson 
w^here  the  professors^  houses  were  always  open  to  students  and 
the  most  delightful  intercourse  and  intimacy  existed  between 
them. 

Prof.  Schmidt  was  at  this  time  pastor  of  the  second  English 
Lutheran  Church,  where  the  students  and  professors  wor- 
shipped. He  was  assisted  by  the  college  and  seminary  professors 
in  turn.  Of  the  preaching,  Passavant  expresses  his  opinion  thus: 
**The  best  preacher  is  Dr.  Schmucker;  the  next  Prof.  Baugher 
and  Dr.  Krauth;  Schmidt  reads  his  sermons,  which  are  indeed 
beautifully  composed,  but  seem  to  lack  the  power  and  efficiency 
of  the  Gospel.  He  is  doubtless  an  excellent  man  but  is  not  of 
those  miDisters  who  people  heaven  by  their  preaching.'*  He  con- 
tinues: **This  is  an  excellent  place  to  get  a  sight  of  many  of  the 
old  documents  and  speeches.  The  other  day  I  discovered  a  large 
bundle  of  printed  journals  of  Kev.  PI.  M.  Muhlenberg  extending 
back  to  the  year  1743  and  I  found  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
profit  in  reading  over  the  records  of  that  great  and  good  man." 

He  speaks  of  the  missionary  society  in  the  seminary  which 
had  four  stations  in  the  mountains  which  were  regularly  supplied 
by  the  theological  students  after  a  residence  of  one  year  in  the 
seminar}^.  A  congregation  had  been  recently  organized  at  one  of 
these  stations  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  neighboring  pastor. 
He  observ^es  that  this  missionary  preaching  has  two  great  advan- 
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tages*  First,  it  gWes  the  students  practice  in  preaching  before 
all  kinds  of  people,  and  second,  it  brings  the  Gospel  to  tiie  spir- 
itually destitute  mountaineers. 

Feb.  16,  1841,  he  gives  his  mother  an  account  of  a  great  re- 
vival in  the  old  Lutheran  Church  at  Gettysburg.  This  account 
throws  a  significant  light  on  the  spirit  of  the  English  Lutheran 
Church  at  that  time  as  well  as  on  the  views  and  feelings  of  young 
PaiJsavant    He  says: 

**At  present  the  old  Lutheran  Church  is  enjoying  a  most 
powerful  revival.  There  is  no  noise  or  confusion  in  the  meetings 
and  the  awful  silence  which  pervades  the  congregation  makes  the 
place  appear  like  another  w^orld.  In  the  evenings  after  preaching 
persons  are  invited  forward  to  be  prayed  for  and  the  young  and 
the  old,  fathers  and  mothers  and  sons  and  daughters  are  not  a- 
shamed  to  ask  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  God  s  people.  Yester- 
day morning  after  a  sermon  by  Prof.  Baugher,  a  great  multitude 
knelt  down  around  the  altar  and  after  the  congregation  was  dis- 
missed it  %vas  found  that  all  the  men  but  two  and  several  of  the 
women  had  found  peace  and  joy  in  belief.  0,  how  like  heaven 
was  that  place !  Some  of  these  individuals  have  been  crjnng  for 
pardon  for  weeks  and  to  see  such  a  number  feeling  their  burdens 
removed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  love  of  Christ  was  indeed  a 
glorious  and  an  awful  sight.  Not  a  word  was  said  but  every 
heart  was  filled  with  the  peace  and  glory  of  God.  Some  of  the  old 
and  faithful  members  of  the  church,  and  some  of  the  church 
council  were  the  first  to  declare  that  they  were  strangers  to  the 
power  of  religion  and  many  of  these  went  out,  going  on  their 
way  rejoicing  with  a  new  song  of  praise  in  their  hearts. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  before  witnessed  in  that  church 
and  Mr.  Keller  was  violently  opposed  to  an}i:hing  which  savored 
of  New  Measures,  But  a  change  has  taken  place  in  his  views 
and  above  all  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  hearts  of  many  of 
his  people". 

In  her  answer,  his  mother  informs  him  that  his  pious  father 
did  not  at  all  believe  in  such  Methodist ic  services.  He  believed 
that  they  were  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  and 
belittled  God's  means  of  grace,  showed  unelearness  as  to  the 
nature  of  true  conversion  and  if  not  productive  of  real  hai*m 
would  certainly  do  no  lasting  good.  He  even  thought  of  taking 
his  son  out  of  the  seminary  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
'•new  measure''  spirit. 


M  \^\\TB&LIFS^(>Fm\^PABSAV)AKT./\ 

•'Ihirnig  the: spring  year,  ^llA^PigsafaBt 

Bflu)«  an  exteniied'  trip  intaMJarylaod-ahd  Yifgiina  tobaivrdte 
for  the  "Observer"  and  also  for  the  first  tnneto'lfXik  ih  o;riitto 
General  Sfiiod^ about 'to^ meet  iinBftkiffloire.  • ' At^ Fired^rioY,^ Md., 
be>net>  the  Rev^  'Abraham  Reck  of  Indianapolia^i Indiana,  !who 
was  a:delegirta:oii!hi8  way  to  the  Oenerat  Synod.  Of  this^daKgfafJ 
ful  I  meeting- hti  writes =tO'4Hs  mother.' <:  -'-«':  -... -.i-Aui' i 

''Here  I  became  acquainted  with  Rev.:  A^Reisk,  ai  ddlessti 
of  the  Synod  of  the  yTest;  to  the  General  Sypod,  and  nfy^i:  did 
I  enjoy  ^licTi  a  treat  as  the  conversation  of  ^s  venerable  soldier 
of  the  cix>ss  and  pioneer  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  West  ' 

"lie  is  a  man  of  abou,t  siity  ahd  of  remarkably  plain  and 
simple'  appearance,  "but  ^when  in  conversation,,  the  fire  iif  youth 
f^'as'hes  from  his  eye^  anii  the  enthusiaspi  of  the  devote^  Christ- 
iah  shines  from  his  serene  and  amiable, couriteriance.  AjVe  werp 
put  into  the  same  room  for  the  night  and  the  clock  struck  one 
before  we  closed  our  eyes  in  sleep.  You  know,  dear  mother,  I 
have  often  spoken  to  you  of  the  West  and  have  at  different^ 
times  said  that  in  that  valley  my  feeble  efforts  woiild^be 
exert(*d,  if  h(»alth  is  spared,  for  the  cause  of  our  Saviour. , .  Ex- 
perience, hoi^-ever,  8ind  grace  have  changed  my  ideas  on  .thifif 
subject.  I  have  endeavored  to.  mark  pvt  no  place  for  future 
labor  but  to  place  the  entire  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  neavei^-. 
1^'  Fath(;r  and. calmly  wait  until  lie  speaks  where  Jlis  sert-ant 
shall  go  and  work.  I^  I  "know  my  Qwn  heart,  t  am^^vijlii^gjt^. 
go.  any  place,  M'berever  thcr^  £^i:e  jjinnurs  to  bo  sav.ed,  and- while 
I  confess  my  feelings  and  heart  all  are  with  the  Wast,  I  am  en-, 
deavorinj'  to  prav,  Mjord  wliat  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?' 
Tliere  arc  a  larj^e  number  of  delegates  and  other  ministers  atr 
tending  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  and  eight  or  tiiniof 
our  students  are  likewise  present.  Jlev.  Lintner,  D.D,,  of  New. 
Tfork  is  presid.ent  and  Rt*v.  C.  A.  Smith  is  secretary.  Some  o^ 
the  meetings  are  of  great  interest  and  a  most  excellent  spiritc 
prevails  in  all  delegates  of  this  body.'* 

Ite  Sunls  up  the  results  of  his  trip  in  these  words:  **I 
jjained  six  pounds^  got  a  sunburned  face,  introduced  the  'Ob- 
sferver*' into  thirty-nine  families,  saw  the  country,  walked  tvN^o 
hundred  Imiles,  made  a  multitude  of  acquaintances,  saw  con- 
sidii^atltfe  of ■  human  iiature  and  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel' 
oV^r'/siri,'  t^uiitoAged  into  old  documents,  especially  on  our 
CTurc1i,'Wi&ihe!l^  health' niOre  entit*ely,  walked  thi*ough  a 
pair  of  soles  and  paid  the  expenses  of  the  v^ay.^' 
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tnanners  and  customs  of  refined  society.  He  writes t  n  -(h.h»I.>I 
Sti  r^^(j^ht5  ikitAVi,  Inm  «irej,»  Ift'piwibW/inDro  >dif  a'bftitWirian 

wtaA  ItiPtir'to  pnme-  off  Ihti  ferov^tb  M'i  th^i  wintei*  aoAl  JitiiUii» 
#liy 'y^i^i  \t«m  dotilKl^^tllnlLi  in«*iii  tthoi'fellJjfl  amllrettrnfTitd 
skfr  I  daw  ^i:  help  it, '  blit  It  roeaii  lrioiii«thmg«  rvwyi  inttch  like  tliii 
GM^rptesiiote'otfiiiny  ohildhtooj.. . .  juiJu 'Sitaatadufta  I  am  hand 
M  lliii '^miner^')a&4Hlia>i^^rnbJ  a«iiidintah  town;  I  fiJ 

Qiihii^slly  «itiJ«  ititoaiBtliilJo  erf' in  oCiimitetl 

id^>ty  ^flfe  iff'shitl!  tiii.iii  the  Wirflt  W  t^  m«M»te!^.  iStudeutt; 
y^^'IbiM^jai^e  (1  itnatijieri<!fi9»^etlaUtov^i*  theN^(»rld  ^nol  Iboiigl 
fJerf^tli^  ali  easti  aihcmg  tkismgelv^i  ar^  laxdefdiugly  laVirkward 
ii^yomp^jl  Whett'I'think  of  thii  snhifect**  I  often- fean  ib  will 
ittSaf&liiy  UBPfultt^W  iuthe'  ^i'brld.  But^^btioaail  do  tomlda 
tfhe  inattt^y  ?  I  hdte  beberhM'iiiTalatibtist  en^^ofb^to  KMt  lit  ili(l^ 
t>ldf<di  ^h^i^e' most'^bf  <toui>>  studentB^  beaoiDtv  bdt  BncLingilitit) 
p!riasu*»e  or'proHt,  'KaV^iiiivaffiliBy  lieclioedi  par^ferrtngri-uaocmlb 
fAbnbdl'Mltb  thift  d(ilries9*lLnd>  tedium  i^f  etov^rRatipni  in  niiAdb:! 
Mie'tto  hi^rt. '  Ii4kilt"He(vrfiie  boif>rei  tmdilfrre»t  teethe  opibioits 
iwd  fa.^tiSrr*nfi«'Of  ^thef-bli3y^.w<)rrJd»'M^hni¥ti}'MS<?>5  dJeari.iilotbeir,r.il 
ikr6''tt^feii|>a*^f4ofmc«t'ra'l|ihe  ifWlIJ'you  1^^ 

blutit  \<^rfyf^  of 'tiri^iidCfMiaUd  Irtwill  ^atlthQiiamd  Uine  promise  jta» 
k*M^  titidet^  ^  tile^  tyibUaK'i^  th^  family ^  ti^  •  refliien]<mta  aufi 
Hfled'^f  Aiii^rilis^d  lifeJ^H    .nM    »ardt    i^iHA      .'^ritbBn  muxilli^ 

For  four  siiceessive  yeSirs  tie  h£3' pl^p:  rl^vitif 

a  Lutheran  Almanac.  At  last  be 'Wail*  sik-rrcurd  ni  having  n 
pilt>]i*/!i(ifl  'We  th'ris^i^^^  fililiigfe 'd*i' ^dirii  tli^  first 

vH'  irniiiii  '^'H^    -4'u;//      :  1  .  1 -nUfif  *»rh,tTi  VlmjoD 

|.p,it  .^fTtfc^iyed  a  cjopyj  o^  Jlie  Enp^  ^^^f9  p^  },^^  Satur- 

4f|y,^    It   '--^-    ---y  gepj:.^^et  as.  .to  Ui<     . -icL ward  Wn*. !..../.  .^ 

business  is  that  he  who  purchases  an  Almaoac  lor  six  pence 
has  the,Qheiap?st  barg^i^  lOt  hi^,4^Upw|!.  ^  J}  ^m  indeed  glad  it 
ii(*Wnf\  nf  ter  all  my  hopes  find  fears  afidlalK^r,  find  I  ean  now 
for ' '  :  sk '  tiie  blewngs'  of ^'  Qq^  [  ,^ ,  I,- !hi^'^^'  > 

this  liumnrL^  att<*mpt  to  '  in  fuse '  cbrrert'  informaium  oi  our 
ebureh  and  luer  instUuticma  among  ,p;iQ//d\ve^^^^^  tbe'lbvUjt 

cabtnii  of  the  pe>dr  and  the  stately  mansions  af  th«  ridi'' 

"  *  *"■         ''■'].*>   'M ...    (  .*  .tii-,;.,    I  .       i,  ,  ,{,.-,^,,1    ,,  ,, 

11  Hi  He  had  distinctly  stipcila;ted  that,  bis  joam^  was  not  ia  ivayi 
way  to  appear  as  author  and  that  he  would  accept  no  pecuziiar]/' 
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profit.    All  profits  were  to  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  **  Parent 
Education  Society". 

This  Lutheran  Almanac  of  the  year  of  1842  lies  before  us, 
as  also  a  Oerman  edition  with  nearly  all  the  matter  of  the 
original  English.  The  later  has  thirty-two  pages,  it  is  pub- 
lished at  the  ** Publishing  rooms"  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  at  Baltimore.  In  addition  to  the  usual  calendar  mat- 
ter, this  almanac  contains:  Luther's  Celebrated  Prayer; 
Christ,  our  Example;  Prof.  Francke's  rules  for  our  conduct  in 
company;  A  short  history  of  Pennsylvania  College;  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg;  Columbus  Literary  and 
Theological  Institute;  Hartwick  Seminary;  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  adjacent  states,  at 
Lexington,  South  Carolina;  Emaus  Institute,  Middletown,  Pa.; 
** Parent  Education  Society";  Foreign  Missionary  Society; 
**The  Book  Company  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at 
Baltimore";  Increase  of  ministers  during  the  year  1841;  deaths 
of  ministers;  a  brief  history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession;  list 
of  Lutheran  periodicals;  statistics  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  United  States;  Statistics  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
world;  list  of  Synods;  alphabetical  list  of  ministers  and 
their  post-office  addresses.  Of  this  almanac  eighteen  thousand 
copies  were  sold.  The  Lutheran  Almanac  number  two  was 
issued  in  1843  and  like  its  predecessor  was  filled  with  useful  and 
edifying  reading.  After  this,  Mr.  Passavant  published  no 
further  almanac  and  others  took  up  and  continued  the  work 
he  had  so  auspiciously  begun.  ' 

The  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society  had  sent  a  request  to  the 
faculty  of  the  seminary  that  the  students  canvass  Adams 
County  in  the  interest  of  its  work.  The  matter  was  laid  before 
the  students  and  volunteers  were  asked  for.  Among  the  first 
to  offer  themselves  was  Mr.  Passavant.  The  students  were 
sent  out  like  the  seventy,  two  and  two.    In  July,  1841,  William 


5  The  statement  has  been  made  and  published  that  Dr.  Passa- 
vant composed  the  first  English  Lutheran  Almanac  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  mistake.  There  lies  before  us  **The  Lutheran  Al- 
manac for  the  year  1836  (which  refers  to  the  issue  of  the-  previous 
year)  Troy,  N.  Y.,  published  by  the  Lutheran  Revival  Tract  Society 
and  sold  by  N.  Tuttle,  printer  and  agent,  225  River  St.,;  and  also  at 
the  general  depository,  Albany,  No.  70,  corner  of  Lydius  and  Green 
streets.,  price  six  and  one  quarter  cents,  four  dollars  a  hundred". 
Its  statistics  show  two  hundred  and  eighteen  ministers,  twenty-seven 
Ucentiates,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  congregations  and  four* 
theological  seminaries. 
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Paasavant  and  William  F.  Eyster  were  sent  out  on  this  in* 
teresting  mission  which  required  ten  days  and  nights  in  the 
mountains.    Here  is  his  own  account  of  the  work : 

**In  the  very  htittest  wxek  we  were  sent  over  the  country 
and  were  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  Bibles  for  ten  days. 
The  township  assigned  to  another  student  and  myself  lay 
principally  among  the  mountains  and  the  roads  were  so  rocky 
and  narrow  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 
drove  our  little  carriage.  Such  scenes  as  we  witnessed  among 
the  poor  charcoal  burners  in  the  Alleghenies!  Some  of  the 
people  had  no  idea  of  such  a  book  as  the  Bible;  others,  when 
requested  to  show  us  their  Bible,  would  bring  out  some  re- 
ligious book  w^hieh  they  said  in  all  simplicity  was  a  *kind  of  a 
Bible',  A  few  Catholics  told  us  they  'had  no  use  for  a  Bible* 
they  had  *  their  prayerbook  and  other  good  reading  in  the 
house*.  Some  wept  for  joy  when  w*e  presented  them  with  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures,  while  others  called  us  a  set  of  specu- 
lators and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  or  our  books.  We 
had  to  talk  for  our  lodgings  and  it  would  have  amused  you  to 
have  seen  me  talk  around  an  ignoramus  of  an  Albright  for  a 
Bight's  entertainment.  I  finally  prevailed,  but  such  a  place 
in  a  civilized  community!  Never  did  1  leave  a  place  wnth  less 
re^rret  than  this  one  in  Menallen  township.  More  when  we 
meet  face  to  face." 

His  fellow  missionary,  Dr.  Eyster,  WTites  this  reraioiscence 
of  that  Evangelistic  tourr 

"Among  the  incidents  connected  with  Mr.  Passavant's 
student  life  at  the  seminary  is  the  memory  of  the  Bible  col- 
porteur work  among  the  mountains  of  Adams  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. To  each  pair  of  students  w^as  assigned  the  duty  of 
a  thorough  hoxise-to-hHuse  exploring  of  a  single  township.  And 
BO  it  came  to  pass  that  the  writer  of  this  sketch  was  united 
with  his  friend  and  classmate,  Passavant»  in  this  good  work. 
To  us  was  assigned  the  most  difficult  field.  Menallen  town- 
ship  lies  mostly  among  the  mountain  regions  which  stretch 
north  and  south  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Gettysburg. 
Its  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  wring,  a  scanty  subsistence 
from  a  rugged  and  stony  soil'  T^hoir-^iTueaifonal  and  religious 
opportunities  were  few^  and  ifjiperfect.  A  lar^e  oleih^nt  of  the 
population  was  Roman"  <Jatholic,  Books  of  any  kind  w^f?fe  few 
among  them  and  to  many  tl^i  •Bibl^  A^a^  ailmost  mi  unknown 
book,  e^tcept  as  it  was  quoted  in  the  Missal  or  Prayerbook.    In 
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one^iidtameetiwheiii  iMn-iPjaataimit  ifelqiitfreiAi^  thfi.  hMdioljill 
fdmiicr  )i9liefheii)4hey /lil&drfar  BiUar jaxt  tboi jhouae^iJjthifieisinadirttt 
first  doubtful  arid)theil}biiotiehi'imti at'Cwity^ibfilldithwiictofU^ 
^huliaiift(iwhftefa>aDnie  'enjt8n)fiski9 /podtfmri  hadvsoid  hktt;  the 
onJirfBiUBhedcBetvlidlr  il08ac8sedfcfi'it;'il)  'xfr  nj  ij'>vi;'jii'i  n^r//  Fima 
vt.i  ^%>wfas,ii»deM;'>irtlat'Ot[tht*te  w6uld"taarve:>ca(lMi>v/^lleaniBl 
ftl^  field' itt'tte('fl«ise'^fi!tf^d^*iianoppoirt^^ 

Tfi^'^bdd^'Vrtitf  !W)Ug(h  tfnd  •i»o(»ky*i  tli*  sc6iieiTr»'wiia,»'tto'm\4KM4t 
tlbb  ♦<)*  th^^mouttlktofeftlHbl  ^rittkitiVfe,  ^nd'  kidrtiamly 'ttiey 'imsldd 
Atof'k*^orite"i!f  •  supti^lumii  ttivHityf  dti  'fch^  sfcfa«[g|<fr  •  Whb'-^lb4 '« 
tWeil*'fcoiisi''Witll''t*ife  Wttitifee'(i\i(^idti;''*»Have/yoli  a'(Blblfet''i>If 

k<)Wi^lit'\*^  liid^"  fetid ''repetetirg.  l-'From-'tt^'singte'i  Kouser/i'WI 
#^f  e '  Veikfriid  •  M^iih''  tte'  stVagfe' '  threat  'bf.  'ttl '  flog:-'  ^MiaW  i««W 
Iri4^iat*'fri '  tll^  *absetide  of  hbiJilBlfs  Of  puBlW'  ;eriterttt4itoeiit/'*tlt 
tft'*'*bspitdmy' eitteild^*'wift'i^'!i^  kitfd' fetid '([She^fill)  Ow 

f66miiit^"p'lab*S  at  -wigHt^WfeUMittliy 'in  '§ob^ 
\rt th'  •  feiAilr '  Abanl  j '  •  'iK^Wttrtioflatlotts^  HA^  ihd  WPeartistilBK^es  J  ^ori 
mitted.*  T  1^  bfectto'tbose^'far-i^ff  iday«  =  wi<h'ia'pleaBaMt'»m«i 
tiiott  6f 'iW?  ch*i^r£M'^i^irrt;wlih' Whifeh  my' frfetidfettd-f^Boiir 
STtiid^t'cAfW^d'ofl  tlils^Wo^k  iof  givibg'thie' Bread  ^9ff'I]Afd5  to 
thfe  a^tout^V'^I  e61ii''t^ftll  th^'^lwies  ^^  hte' voifee  whl*ht«ft«i 
made  the  mountains  ring  with  merr>^  laughter  ov^r'domeiahrav* 
iftg  fliWd^rlt  itt''th^' d*>''ft'lB5C^feri>rice/r-ior  the 'gtra^e^  tohfes  of 
his  voice  as  he  poured  out  all  his  soul  in  d^epefi*  leoirhpiMfciob 
oWr  tfee"^i)irittiall3l'  destitute,"  yevealod'  all  altag cour/.  route. 
T^hose  itenl  d«ys  ^of  close  «Bsodiation.  undi  intimate  f  rteakdfihipirm 
a  good  arid  blessed  Jwbrk  Terealed  to*  mei  more  f ally  the  iWvftUf 
ChristUke  spirit  of  my  friend  than  many -days  .<)r  yeacs/lofi 
more  easi^al  adtiuiaintancG  could- lip.ve  done.- It  wa*  then.I.rfell 
iwiprwsed  as''nev€T  before*  with. the- thiumi^ of  his -iwianing tpQ»? 
Banality  over  cither  niinds^  Uhdei^; its  influence  matiVfe  xfuldcjO^w 
was  often  ehatiged  i  to  geriti«i<Jte  wid  repfuL^  into  wel«omev;rTli|e 
m^mbry  of 'that  Bible  canvass'was  to -both  of  lusvamoAg  «tl)^ 
most  pl'efas^nt  incidents  of  our  seminary ; lif e. arid; woi*k^. and. a» 
occasion  of  d^ont  gi::|1;jtiide  to  iGodi  In  a  lett^  to-  moidiated 
Febniarv  19thyi»92:-^vath^*:pAi^8avaat  \rTitej.!  'ThinkiM^f 
youi*"ol^'-ft:Umv* traveler  on ' tKe^^VrKinpt^ina  of  > AdatBa-.QQiurty 

atoS  olfftf  Up;A.;Vat(ftr  Uhse^^^^  :•  '.I    .  ;./    !n:fi;iii.:,wf 

'    A'  litt^  ili(A4iOat'H:  jtW  iCBf^tinaft . « season-  u of , •  .tiua . , jy^Mff 
itiows' 'tbi|t * pa^7an*t)> BeVer •  f DBgot  the : poor./aitcmg rlfi& iriotute 
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49i^r'#ef¥d]K4^,Hik&  IrAa^f  d^d^  dftbea  df  >tdmt^  day, Jtoc^.  A 
1,:^  1  T  nf  t^tVif^t-t  from  he^  '  ■  ^o'^ftt'Chriattmia' ttme  to 
tjiii  :.  r  liirbugh  His  fHi*hd^>l  -  -i. -ij  fdoTa/'thfe  Kevj  lRi  '  Bj 
McAfee,  enough  money  to  buy  a  callCKi^  "dreas^^  itihandifiek*dhie2, 
*k  toi^H  6f  t^drVH;  niolft^^^^^ftjfi'iaie^huokwhkt'andlta  pot^     of 

As  wcr'Tia[vfe''fcey«r,  1!toJI«eJ^wteJ  it  ihW  time  ©tad  laob  ef 
liutli^rA'i^  iit<^l^yr^  ^  t.hi&^  Btt0i«tfi' IkiiMia^^  in:id  md^^  un- 
Tlitft!hei*«tii  t^aehfngf  fH>i]tt  the  j^u^Jpits  of '  thi^  En|()isli:  chuiJches. 
Th^  p/rkcliliii^  Ai'^^  ofteii  'Fi^leagi  dry* tod  cteld^  sMisfirid!  Urith 
iL^tahn  Gt  ^odlitiea^  biA  d^voM  6f>  its-^wer/  addrqsaiiiig^JilJB^lf 
klmiifst  entii^ly  to  ihe  ^hit^llt^ct •  iaild '  i^arin^  iheheaxii ' <  Ob 

^lifstic/^  ittihealthfitl,   ittorhid,  '  *emo(rik>nt^  «iype>(  of    pneafhiu^s, 

toalie  lip'  Yif  pibiib  |ilatitT^^ '  urging  to  I  ^sentihientiil.  trmnea^ 

^FftrysibaF  '^eelitt^:?*'  tth^'  iic*My  sblMfiBt^ectiont  'Thei  mefvitaMe 

tosAlt  Wa.^  that  rhanV  deVont' iind^  infjiiiribif  i*Mil8[  were  in  the 

Iwtk  as  to  thini*  dw4i  siilvittoiiftnkl  passed  their  days  iindWr 

[*k  ^tSnA,  devoid  bf  peade  Aftd  fiHW'  :mith  f earai  jand  f orebodingm 

[IV  qti^iti^b;^*Whkt  ttiuHtt  I  d^  tipbe'ttivtedjr''*  had  liewr  been 

ilfeariy'  knsUeh^d   fbr  fh<^tii.     They  knew  bot  thei  Bvaftgebcall 

Way  of  stiilvatifm.     Ht^rti ' i^  ^n*^  Gf'hiiiidpedB^f  trimilar abases. 

Vii*^lnii' PafeaVktit  \*'ix}<<^^b' h^rlbfdther  Wiliiamthw  tBimU 

^  ';    '^'tou.faow  i*a^^  to  ktWW  Wh^h^lrl'^fr^i^  stU*'^^^^^^^^ 

mi'^ii' —  and  here  I  ^^fl^^  kWo\^  Whsft 'ib  say^"  So  ttliich  do 

ij  liave   somkirr/ea'  toi^ht'th^t  ftt^-'^kt^  niif^ht'  be 
11         .-.keii^^of  in  Matk  4:  28,  ^Fir^t  !f^d  i9^<i^^i^^  or  that  there 
nuifht  be'a'beginniiiif  llbfe  ''*A'*^^^    '"rif' "totisftaHJ'^'s^'i'  but 
L^ith  ii^ard  I^'llhliht  tkat  f^ni^^iaHh^  fease. '  Wliiieithe-  proofs  of 
y\uvo  \\M\(iht  receive  fttub  my  family  and  Iri^nda'T/paTm' my 
]  ith  leri^titede,  th^  'Ifm^  ftuflPeHvuf?  iovitiof  QSod  l^avai  ttie 

]  lii  antl  ^iAd; '  ferid '  thbii|frh  rthink  I'  ennv^ay  iwitli  !siii- 

ctiiiv    ^f'-'^   fH«>^eAti^st''Wi£rli  I  fha^re  long'  lopracd' for  myself 
!^f6V  tl  e  Whicfr'the  WoMdJ  <iati'^«itiief^igiw tioj^  take 

pi\<?^Aif  knd  that  in  A  mei%tit4  I  h^i-i^  aiiul?^ 

' '  ^^'heh  J  loolt  at  the  itate  ot  iny  heart  ahd  exaonine  ithe 
1  White  iii^nene^  ini^  IhdiightA*  afild '  k($tlonA  that  I  amnfe 

^t  ipMiaW;   "t  tnryw   thdft'th^  Savioui*   ia  moi^  reHdyfl© 

^......  iiir^nvehi^'thkri  Ve^fe'tW'reeeivJe  it  and  that  I  nan  n«?«r 

*taVe  sbiifeht  f or  !t  ^l^l^^^tid  "I  Wing  too  nm<ih  t6  telfiandnto 
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a  thousand  sins  which  prevent  me  from  giving^  my  whole  heart 
to  God.  I  think  I  understand  the  plan  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ  and  have  heard  and  read  too  much  on  the  subject 
to  be  ignorant  of  anything  which  is  necessary  to  be  known ;  the 
fault  lies  in  my  own  heart." 

After  the  exchange  of  several  more  letters  with  her 
brother,  Virginia  also  found  peace  by  simply  accepting  Christ 
as  the  one  Saviour  who  had  taken  away  all  her  sins. 

Feb.  12,  1842,  Mr.  Passavant  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  B. 
Kurtz  urgently  requesting  him  to  come  about  the  first  of  June 
and  take  charge  of  the  Observer  during  his  contemplated  absence 
and  to  be  permaiient  assistant  editor.  In  another  letter  Dr.  K. 
informs  Mr.  Passavant  that  he  will  also  be  expected  to  assist 
in  the  building  up  of  a  new  mission  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  where  a  church  was  in  course  of  erection,  as  also  at  **  Old- 
town''  where  Dr.  Morris  was  starting  another  mission.  For 
the  editorial  work,  a  salary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
a  year  was  promised.  Dr.  K.  also  informs  him  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morris  will  advise  and  assist  him.  Young  Passavant  had 
experienced  a  number  of  spells  of  sickness  during  his  student 
years  and  his  constitution  was  considerably  weakened.  He 
had  suffered  severely  from  a  sore  throat  during  the  late  win- 
ter. He  sometimes  feared  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  serve  the 
Master  with  his  voice  but  hoped  that  in  that  case  he  might 
serve  with  his  pen.  His  own  inclination,  therefore,  was  to  ac- 
cept Dr.  Kurtz's  offer,  but  he  wa.s  still  such  a  dutiful  and 
affectionate  son  and  had  such  unbounded  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  mother  that  he  could  not  believe  that  it  was  God's 
will  until  he  had  the  approval  of  his  parents.  He  therefore 
asked  his  mother's  counsel  before  he  answered  Dr.  Kurtz. 

His  mother  answered  guardedly.  She  would  prefer  that 
he  first  finish  his  seminary  course.  Only  in  case  that  the  state 
of  his  health  really  required  a  change  would  it  be  advisable 
to  leave  the  seminary.  But  even  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  offer,  she  hopes  that  it  will  not  prevent  him  from  ulti- 
mately becoming  a  settled  pastor  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
still  more  fatiguing,  laborious  and  outwearing  life  of  an  editor 
who  is  mentally  harrassed  by  a  thousand  vexations  and  dis- 
heartening attacks  from  friends  and  foes.  She  admits  that  the 
offer  has  its  advantages;  e.g.,  intercourse  with  the  world  and  a 
consequent  improvement  of  manners  and  address;  improve- 
ment in  style  of  writing;  opportunity  to  hear  great  orators  in 
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the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform ;  opportunities  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  German  lang^uage,  **0n  the  other  hand,  your  father  is 
much  afraid  that  coming  continually  in  contact  with  such  an 
arch-revivalist  (Dr.  K.)  will  make  you,  enthusiastic  as  you  are 
by  temperament,  still  more  Methodiatical  The  con- 
clusion of  our  deliberation,  therefore,  is  that  you  may  accept 
the  oflfer  proposed  if  you  really  believe  that  it  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  your  health;  but  with  the  followinjyf  conditions  added 
to  those  that  you  mentioned  in  your  last  letter:  first,  that  the 
agreement  is  to  be  made  for  only  one  year.  In  that  time  you 
will  have  had  a  fair  trial  of  how  you  like  it  and  I  am  almost 
certain  that  you  will  be  disfnisted  with  the  confining,  bodily 
labors  and  with  the  unavoidable  controversies,  excitements  and 
manifestations  of  bitterness  of  spirit,  of  such  a  course  of  life. 
If  your  throat  is  then  well,  you  can  perhaps  finish  yoxir 
theological  studies  at  Princeton. 

"Second,  your  name  is  not  to  be  blazoned  forth  in  the  Obser- 
ver.... To  have  you  publicly  known  aa  an  assistant  to  Dr. 
K.  would  also  create  an  unconquerable  prejudice  against  you 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  ministers  of  the  west  where  it 
was  always  your  intention  to  labor  in  the  future.  Pastor 
Schweitzerbarth  will  rave  when  he  finds  out  your  new  employ- 
ment I  expect  nothing  else  but  that  he  will  pray  in  the 
pulpit  that  you  may  be  preserved  from  the  snares  of  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing,  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  church.  You 
may  be  sure  that  we  will  not  tell  him  of  it.*' 

The  offer  was  finally  accepted  by  Mr.  Passavant.  April 
1st,  he  writes  his  last  letter  from  Gettj^sburg  to  his  mother. 
He  warndy  thanks  his  parents  for  all  their  kind  assistance 
during  his  college  and  seminary  course,  lie  has  counted  up 
that  they  had  sent  him  in  all  more  than  eleven  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  hopes  to  show  himself  grateful  and  worthy  of  the 
favors  shown  him.  He  arranges  to  have  the  coming  seminary 
tures  transcribed  and  sent  to  him.  Before  going  to  Balti- 
Pmore,  he  paid  his  parents  a  short  visit.  Passing  through 
Pittsburg,  he  stopped  with  his  brother  Sidney  over  Sunday 
and  preached  to  the  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary. 

The  above-named  Dr.  Wm,  F.  Eyster,  writes  this  reminis- 
oence  of  seminary  days : 

'*My  aquaintance  with  Mr.  Passavant  began  in  the  fall 
of  1840  in  the  seminary  at  Gettysburg.  He  came  a  stranger 
into  our  new  associations.     I  well  remember  the  pleasing  im- 
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'!pire8^i».pfM|ii0i  ifieci.Biid Mipiomerio'tHbiwiU  ihehiikKtitJl04)l0ttn 

^io|  Jtate:ieardy/.mlAhd()dt)iiiA#iritoial  nui^etiBiBk  oMnedL^  tirllbanr 

i  !f)ut4  t0<him  ilh9  confidence/ lisd  i  affeoiiopB  lofthifei;  Afe^i6ciftq>dbk«lB, 

..prqdiietive-.0l<:tb«ti«4range  pi(»werilof  pfi#soisdI)  iliBMimri-iHdAh 

.(g<iinQd'{in  9tr^ngtb  t)uraagh:idUiitho:fiDtuitit7eiira>«ifein|nd^()(^ 

;^d:.phiAwitibr©piOi:liifet  .   .  'tviiir   .p.iiij;i'Htil',I,  -nui  lo  iioiRuIo 

M.I  ..I ''i(Dd:ieyerO^  roue  whd  faieWian<l</vfatchiBd(lpniiidnBng9tt8 

!^4K^nt><Ul0'im-  tbe  sextaikary;  ihci  .impore^dtibhei  convictibiiKiliit 

.jbheiivnorbol!  pnepaitation  ioo/the  bafredi«iiniBtiyriiiUb3'im>x^rflte 

iiai»di,it^al.^¥iorkidenQAiiduig<  the>.bQst  eiueirfriesi  ofi  bisTasiiiid»'i9d 

i«o«*L/.  iTbeimiv\ard  spriinj;  of  this  tente  of  idiitty.  liMoi  hreiiiSeMiBnt 

.p)e^.  .  iiiA.JIic^Y^  to  Gdd  in  iCbrist^lrasiaiidiQiit.and  isobBtBasldag. 

i  It:  WIU9  «;dieep-8Qated  radical  pri^irfpkithat 'ihArtftn^ediihiariiiiMe 

oa(ti:ire,.beifi.9  and  life.':..  .;.::  ]-   i  >  ^^  ..liii.f  '♦..  >iinijjii<i'*liiiiiia 

I'l . . .  /  *  f Me  =  had;  a  koen  »ens^  of  Huttio^  '«Ad  ^boiild^  lf)fei*«4Wfe  ^ 

that  was  ^otesque  and  ludicr^ma:"  'B«u^;  i-  ne^^  ^'kiW^W'-^ftett^to 

be*  byawal   of  tbiimd  pleafente'  in  ;sa1iH<^ilj|f^hte'^f«tflts   and 

foibles :  of  :otih<«r».  ■  His  cheerful  «pirit!  ftwitid'^Joyim  life-,'ibYlt 

-alonipr  with  this  waauiiited  aj^ffwnty>6f''^firf^  leltC'dfee^y 

the  serioiw,  sokwin  aspect  <*f  life^  arid  l<OT!ged"foi^"bpt)(«<<6rfty 

•  to  bdar  his'bhfare  lA  toiling  ai^id  Ba(mfibin|»ifot'  the  T^^f^'of^lfce 

^pWtrral  and'physlml  health  rtf  htimanJty.  '  '  ■  ^I;  i  .«)  i'»xnw/il»?^. 

'ii'  **It  was  thuB  as  aifelifAfc-  i^ttident  duririgr  the^se-demiiary^dttys 

thkt'  I  learned  to  itttorpret  Ami  tindtnrfand  lit.  Pa^d+atitllAMd 

no'' iindeTfrtkndibf?  him,  admiri^d  And  loWd    hiiii    and«l  "^tAj  ffa 

turn  loved  by  him  throujA  all  the' fwtiire  yeart^  of  hir  life-'.^'^f* 

i:  •'  /  Th^-Rev.  Dr.  Ill  Zio^ler  wrote  this  remiTii«corM^e  in-  Wie  Me- 

moH«i)  Workman  pub)iRh*>d  after  Dr."Pa«Ravant's"deathrJ  .^^-^ 

*^I»  the  seminary  brother  Paswavant  prov(Hl'hiihBe)f"to>%e 
A  Christian  of  ardent  piety,  tnie  friendship,  and  al'WiAygifeWtlVe 
iri  the  Master's  work* '  In  iiluetration  of  •  this,-  the 'ioWoMrtttg 
reminiscences  are  herewith  given.     '  :   ^■.      i   -.il      .rru;I 

**Six:  of  us  theological  students  bam ded  tog«ethei^  to»*>kold 
M-wekly  devotional  meeting  in  our  private  toowib, J  ftsmi^wir 
'spiritual  •  improvement  arid  edification.  The  sis  were'  Waltir 
G^unTi,  Wm.  H.  HarrioDih,  Jacob  Sherei^j  Gottlieb^  BassltirjJiW. 
A.  Passavant  and  myself.  -The  intimate  friendskdpi  of'ithd'«iK 
there  begwn  and  cemented,  (Continued  :  through  lifd.=  Pdur  of 
these  have  long  since  gone  home  to  receive  thejr- reward' >  •''.nvio 
■  !  *■  After  the  death  -of  our  larnlented  brotiheri'Ba^ilei*,  Dr. 
'Passavant  and  m^telf  were  the  only' two  BurviWnjg'  tiWiAbdiB 
of  the -fraltemlCy.'    We  freqiuentljr  spoke 'cxf- this  in'ireeognWiQfa 
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i*r<Gted''s^ftWodtllM^'  1o^  tl8 J '  But'Ti^  sbbll  vpmk  no  tncire.  df  Ithk 
iiki^iif^  -^'hf*'>ffts'^tilie  tb  hili  ivvw^ii+d' an^l  5  urn  left  tiie  lonb 
m%M  r  ^' f^jriwhAt 'ponH^^I  koD^iTiotMi  ti(kte  hmgy 

iXlii  rfh^  UMtM^  i.£T)ttviO>'^ "Behold  howTproWanU'hoW  plti^saait 
it  is  ft^r  l>r»#4topo  tc^  dw*n'itM*tiii^r  JA  iioityV  To  hh  ^  #as)  sn^ 
Andriffidd' mkiipl^titajit  hereviflnditit  will  beiiK^ix'  cMiim  tt^ilong 

i^n^iffUe  »tlMwiogWMil.«t)ittl«ttlB  ofifthoMfeminiu^^,^o«ifttitufcf4  Jt 
tnissioimry  society  for  the  purpose  <rffr,fiiijpplyjpig  i  <io36itm^. 
ft  ^Tomid'iiGlftljrsbuiis'T JKitix)  mmisXr^i'mia  0S  t%  OhpspeL 
^  iteseistatbnsrwa^  at  Cold  Spring;  (a,l3<i^  €#11^4  ]^^QVi^t^ii;i 

Uifttrn,^ tweinnof  t  to  I  f  dtirt^n  .  iifiilea  i  weKt»  of  (l^tt>frtiijre*i  r ; W  h\^ 
momrtaiiKitiM ilii<^ lS4i  (kT<  lvS42k  fuhm  brotiier,'  1  ^^^saya^t  apd 
nljisdlf /filed  (Me  4)t  the  tppcHiitilieDtii  tJuare,  b^ ^efttd  li>r  li^a 
tfaitl ' ^krfu  a.M. i ^l\n<I  thbv  s«idj  Ijet^  ua  x^pe  1  up , and ,  )>wiI4.  Sp 
tWt>"^J»Tl*Tmtht'h«i  tikpir^luiiKfa  £i>p,tbi!i  »;C¥3d  ^^^l^kri  WLi  tiiiiM,j  ,,^ 
1  M^*  Tht*  di'sipo  of  ithiK  aermoa  1  Maa  toi  iudu^Qi  jtJ^^  9^b^Wl 
haiid  tkdnliiiild  isinlionseriof  iWi(brsbip«firA  fbunch  .l9!a4y^iie)Jw£ 
«l»m!t]«l^d<  litid  dddioillodv  K<pt  j«(ittlief  <muse,,  bo\^*y^r,  tV  placq 
wa«  8ubse«|ueiitly  neglected  until  it  became  a  spirituaJ;^^J|^p-^ 
wmt*.m  f>ift  brffltRT^tfirifi  61  ni^'wf  •>w  Iftmtfof.  ;?'rfft  bft*n  •!??  nK 

sfijd/fiftr ^'t^^^.a«1^  .'^>«Hvof.y^hi^)i  i^  j^Ufb^r^pgJ) '^it,,  ^^^  |^^ 
.M.r;'I>i(Fi!V.>'^t.|a<?W  jt^^t,(V^'0|th^;f  jpfl^y^J>  , ^tejj^e^  ^ a.^^ 

0^1  J t-H^f^ i wmj' .cop^injMiedi .  t^i!owf h  , i^h, ^ , yfitk^ ^ ^ intjjf e^fed   and   im- 

aMit<?d<.eafilveRtj»e^.;   i!t,iCiUinip,Atp4iiP  ^^^  if\W^Pf}^^^^ 
Ciuiiida',»ywd  w4-lhe  ,^^pd  f^fi^Tp^ai^f,,^^^  (Is^  fej^,^in  m^^^ 

General  Conncil,  and  awakened  it5  zeal  in  .t^ejj^j<jj-k,of  Home 
Missions,     It  is  diffui^ed.  also  tbrouphout  the  General  Synod, 

**Dr,  PaasavantV  foresight,  iftity  y^krk  aKo*  concerning  the 
rtii^rAhd  Vortt  rf  ^H^rt»n^  MissibndUw  theDuthfeMili  Dhuueii  was 
fur  m  Ifldi^tt^e^b^  tfc^  agGJ'^  MByjhehaTi'e  many  worthy  .sufn 

iiflK  lUTlif  *HfO  In    YMb  •Jfil  '♦>iil 

J  irier'  ^3tii*^it*riifesr  t)f  bin  api ritual  ilifb<^ 

r  i<abl^    ifiif>^i*n    bp^rittiW  i^TdciirdMthak 

1  AMK^li'  of  ^it 'l^^nld  be'^^ofth.y<  of  b^^ 

(  fbt'Th  f di^ 'tfie  d^v^jonal  as^oCitlieologioiil 
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students  and  ministers.  It  shows  that  its  author  was  not  yet 
clear  on  the  great  foundation  truths  that  concern  our  sal- 
vation; that  he  had  not  fully  apprehended  in  all  its  bearings 
the  peace-bringing  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and  the 
kindred  doctrine  of  grace  through  the  means  of  grace. 

But  while  making  due  allowance  for  this  lack  of  doctrinal 
clearness  at  this  period,  we  cannot  but  admire  and  wonder 
at  the  rare  spirit  of  humility,  devotion,  consecration,  prayer 
and  love  for  his  Saviour. 

The  journal  also  shows  what  writers  and  books  influenced 
his  inner  life  at  this  period.  Had  he  had  access  to  good  Eng- 
lish translations  of  Gerhard's  Sacred  Meditations;  Amdt's 
True  Christianity;  Starke's  Hand  Book  and  Sermons;  Scriv- 
er's  Soul  Treasury,  (Seelenschatz) ;  Calvor's  Heavenly  Lad- 
der of  Devotion;  Starke's  Synopsis  and  other  such  works  which 
so  beautifully  combine  doctrine  and  devotion  and  in  which  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  richer  than  any  other  church,  his  mind 
would  have  been  clearer  and  his  heart  more  full  of  that  happy 
quiet,  trust,  and  peace,  so  characteristic  of  the  devout  Lutheran 
Christian. 

As  we  read  this  journal  we  begin  to  understand  the  secret 
of  that  wonderful  life  and  of  its  marvelous  achievements.  We 
also  see  clearly  what  is  the  cause  of  the  barrenness  in  so  much 
of  our  pastoral  and  church  life.  God  is  ready  to  give  grace 
and  power  and  fruit  to  us  as  He  was  to  frive  them  to  Passavant. 
Wherever  the  same  spirit  of  faith  and  of  prayer,  the  same 
readiness  to  serve  and  to  sacrifice,  and  to  spend  and  be  spent, 
are  present,  there  the  same  blessinj^rs  will  be  present  also.  As 
nothing  that  we  can  say  can  give  so  clear  an  insight  into  the 
inner  spirit  and  nature  of  this  young  man  in  the  theological 
seminary,  we  present  a  few  extracts  from  his  journal. 

The  caption  is : 

**Do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Jan.  1.,  1841.  How  swift  the  days  and  years  of  our  life 
are  passing  along.  Yesterday  evening  and  this  morning;  how 
like  the  day  of  our  birth  and  death !  May  God  so  add  grace  to 
my  weak  and  feeble  strength,  as  to  support  me  in  all  the  trials 
of  the  coming  year,  so  that  instead  of  my  doubting  heart,  my 
mountain  may  be  made  strong.  In  Thy  name,  Blessed  Jesus, 
would  I  begin  the  new  year.  In  Thy  strength  would  I  fight 
against  sin,  and  in  humble  reliance  on   Thy  blood  would  I 
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pray  for  the  pardon  of  all  my  sins  and  guilt*  To  Thy  glory 
would  I  live  and  study  and  labor  and  pray.  Do  help  me  to  do 
all  things  to  Thy  praise  and  honor.  I  have  drawn  up  the 
fono\vnng  resolutions  and,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me,  I  set  thvm 
down  in  writing,  where  I  can  see  and  read  them  every  day. 

First,  that  I  will  in  addition  to  my  present  private 
duties^  daily  commit  one  verse  of  Seripture,  commencing  at 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Second,  that  when  arguing  with  a  Brother  I  will  not 
interrupt  him,  while  speaking. 

Third,  that  whenever  I  feel  in  an  indolent  state  of  mind, 
then  I  will  cry  for  help  and  go  immediately  to  my  studies. 

Fourth,  if  possible  always  to  finish  whatever  I  have  com- 
menced before  it  lies  on  my  hands. 

Fifth,  to  endeavor  to  live  more  by  system,  especially  in 
the  time  and  hours  of  studying  particular  lessons  and  tran- 
scribing the  lectures,  etc. 

Sixth,  whenever  anyone  gives  me  an  unkind  word,  not  to 
reply  before  going  over  the  Lord  *s  Prayer. 

Jan.  2.  Began  the  method  of  *'a  verse  a  day'\  and  find  it 
an  excellent  help  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  IL  Cor.  13:5,  I  find  the  words,  **Know  ye  not  your 
own  selves  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  yo  be  repro- 
bates;" after  this  can  anyone  deny  the  possibility,  yea  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  of  every  mau^s  knowing  whether  he  is  a  Christ- 
ian t  Retired  to  rest  at  ten. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  dear  Christian  brother  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Re- 
tired to  rest  at  eleven  after  a  precious  season  in  private 
duties. 

Jan.  4.  Notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  interruption  the 
Lord  granted  me  much  liberty  in  prayer  and  reading  the 
Scriptures.  In  looking  over  the  hours  of  the  past  day,  how 
many  instances  of  awful  sins  coramittt^d  do  I  find.  O,  what  a 
tbom  in  the  flesh  is  my  light  disposition,  prompting  me  almost 
continually  to  mirth  and  sinful  conduct.  I  can  truly  say,  '*It 
is  of  Thy  mercy  and  goodness,  O  my  God,  that  I  am  not  con- 
sumed*', and  spumed  from  the  seat  of  mercy.  But  where  can 
I  go  or  whither  shall  I  fly?  Lord,  I  would  humbly  come  to 
Thee,  for  Thou  only  hast  mercy  and  pardon. 
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"In  Thy  dear  wounds  I'll  find  relief, 
And  hide  me  when  my  troubles  rise/' 

I  feel  a  deeper  work  is  necessary,  and  I  long  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  love  of  the  Saviour;  to  derive  all  my  enjoy- 
ment from  Him;  to  go  to  Him  under  every  temptation  and 
assault;  and  to  war  against  all  sin,  in  the  strength  of  my  Re- 
deemer. Lord,  Thou  knowest  this  is  the  sincere  desire  of  my 
heart.  0,  come  quickly.  Come  quickly,  and  visit  me  with 
Thy  salvation.  Wrote  to  sister  Virginia  on  the  subject  of 
enjoying  a  nearness  to  our  blessed  Master.  May  it  be  blessed 
to  her  soul. 

Jan.  11.  Was  enabled  to  begin  the  day  with  prayer  for 
the  presence  of  God,  as  soon  as  I  awoke.  I  feel  conscious  of 
repeated  instances  of  a  trifling  and  thoughtless  disposition 
during  the  past  day.  0,  when  shall  I  feel  the  presence  of  my 
Saviour  with  such  power  as  to  exclude  all  thought  of  sin  and  the 
world.  Spent  a  happy  season  in  prayer  this  evening  and  felt  it 
indeed  a  privilege  to  call  on  God  in  prayer.  Retired  to  rest 
at  ten. 

Today  my  thoughts  have  wandered  on  a  subject  which  I 
have  for  once  and  ever  forbidden  myself  while  in  the  course  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  May  grace  be  given  me  to  avoid 
everj'thing  which  would  draw  away  my  soul  from  the  Saviour. 
Retired  to  rest  at  eleven. 

Today  while  reading  in  the  ''Accounts  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Pennsylvania'',  published  in  Halle  in  1744,  my 
feelings  were  veiy  much  drawn  out  to  those  who  risked  all  to 
preach  Christ  in  the  Western  World.  Shall  I  ever  be  thought 
worthy  of  such  an  honor  as  this?  The  idea  of  proclaiming  a 
Redeemer  to  a  world  in  sin  and  misery,  is  to  me  the  most 
exciting  and  glorious  of  all  other  aims;  and  if  I  too  am  to  take 
a  part  in  the  ministry,  I  will  thank  and  praise  God  through- 
out all  eternity. 

The  Bible,  I  fear  is  not  as  precious  to  me  as  it  once  was. 
Then  the  good  book  was  my  pocket  companion,  and  whenever 
alone  its  precious  pages  were  opened  and  read  with  delight. 
Is  this  because  I  do  not  read  it  enough  ?  Examine  and  see  what 
is  the  reason  of  this,  0  my  soul.  Felt  some  encouragement  to 
continue  on  in  earnest  prayer  for  greater  holiness  of  heart  and 
soul.    On  this  subject  I  have  received  much  light  from  reading 
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the  Memoirs  of  Carvasso,  a  brother  of  the  Methodist  connection 
in  England.     Retired  to  rest  at  ten. 

Jan,  23.  It  is  \nth  a  full  heart  that  I  Bit  dowTi  to  record 
the  merey  of  Ood  to  my  soul  during  the  last  week*  During  the 
last  three  days  the  candle  of  the  Lord  often  shone  in  my  heart 
and  my  de^sires  after  holiness  of  budy  and  sonl  were  stronger 
than  ever.  Surely  this  is  of  the  Lord's  doin^,  and  not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  I  have  done.  At  difTereut  times  in 
prayer,  I  had  the  assurance  that  ray  sins  were  all  pardoned  for 
Jesus'  sake.  And  I  was  happy  in  believing".  O,  may  this  be 
but  the  beginning  of  good  times  to  unworthy  me.  But  after 
all,  a  dark  cloud  would  now  and  then  dim  ray  vision  and  show 
me  the  wickedness  of  my  unaanetified  heart.  Lord,  I  would  live 
nearer  the  cross  of  my  Master,  Jesus,  and  enjoy  His  presence 
every  moment  of  this  day. 

**0,   that   I   coultl   farcver   sit 
With  Mary  at  the  Master's  feet! 

Be  this  my  happy  choice. 
My  otily  care,   delight  and  blisa, 
My   joy,   my    heavt^n    on    earth    bo   thls^ 

To   ^hear    the    Bridegroom  'a    voiee. 
O,  that  I   eoulil   with   favored   John, 
Becline  my  weary  head  upon 

My  dear  Redeemer's  breast  J 
Prom  care  and  sin,  and  sorrow  free, 
Give  me,  O  Lord,  to  find  Iti  Thro 

My  everlasting  rest." 

Jan,  25.  After  retiring  to  rest  last  nigrht,  a  sweet  and  de- 
Itghtfiil  peace  filled  my  heart  aod  I  lay  fur  an  hour  pouring 
out  my  heart  in  praise  to  God  for  his  graeious  presence  to  un- 
worthy rne.  Much  liberty  and  peace  was  my  portion  in  the 
private  diities  of  this  morning.  How  gladly  would  I  have 
spent  the  day  in  prayer  to  the  prayer-answering  God.  When 
I  awoke  this  morning',  my  spirit  was  perfectly  indifferent  and 
while  I  eried  for  help  to  sustain  me  through  the  day»  the 
precious  words  came  to  my  mind,  **I  c^n  do  all  thinjrs  throngfh 
Christ  stren(?theninpr  me'\...  During  the  day  the  pressure  of 
studies  was  so  great  as  almost  to  keep  my  thoughts  from  God 
and  Heaven.  But  I  longed  for  the  presence  of  Him  **Whom 
my  sou!  toveth'\  and  I  was  still  happy  in  Him,  How  ou^'ht  I 
to  pray  for  the  meek  and  gentle  spirit  of  Christ!  Today 
geveral  times  the  angry  passions  rose  within,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  ask  myself,  are  not  all  the  joys  you  have  lately  ex- 
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perienced  the  effect  of  natural  excitement  instead  of  the  com- 
forts of  the  Spirit  T    Lord  help  me  to  examine  and  prove  myself 
in  this  matter.    Let  me  be  simple  and  humble  as  a  little  child  in' 
all  my  words  and  actions.     Let  me  pray  for  the  meek  and 
lowly  spirit  of  Jesus. 

Feb.  1.  This  has  been  a  good  day  to  my  soul,  and  the 
mystery  of  justification  by  faith  is  opening  before  me.  I  find 
a  constant  dialogue  going  on  within,  and  the  question  often 
arises,  **Are  you  not  presuming  too  much  by  ceasing  to  trust  in 
works,  for  the  grace  of  God?"  **How  can  simple  faith  take 
away  your  sinsf  **Is  not  this  a  doctrine  of  convenience  to 
get  released  from  the  trouble  and  gall  of  repentance?"  Thank 
God  my  Bible  answers  all  these  difficulties  for  me  and  I  rejoice 
that  **God  can  be  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth 
in  Jesus"  and  that  it  is  by  faith  and  not  the  works  of  the  Law 
that  we  stand  acquitted  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Feb.  6.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  bodily  afflictions  with 
which  I  am  tried.  They  have  taught  me  to  place  all  my  de- 
pendence on  God  and  have  led  me  by  a  painful  course  to  feel 
that  nothing  but  faith  in  Christ  can  save  my  soul.  Thanks  to 
the  unspeakable  mercy  of  Him  who  maketh  all  things  to  work 
together  for  good  to  those  who  love  Him.  0,  how  greatly  have 
my  views  been  altered  since  the  beginning  of  this  year!  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  I  have  professed  to  love 
the  Lord  for  so  long  a  time,  and  never  knew  what  was  meant 
by  justifying  faith.  Long  have  I  prayed  and  sought  for  this 
great  blessing,  but  no  one  directed  me  and  I  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain it  by  the  works  of  the  Law.  Thanks  to  the  unspeakable 
mercy  of  Cod  that  I  was  shown  that  nothing  but  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  could  give  relief.  My  peace  has  flowed  out  like  a 
river  since  then  and  I  cannot  doubt  of  my  acceptance  with  my 
heavenly  Friend!  Glory  to  God  for  this  change.  If  it  is  a  de- 
lusion, how  precious  is  the  delusion !  Read  considerable  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Whitefield,  by  Phillips.  There  are  many  new  and 
interesting  facts  related   of  this  blessed   ** Gospel   man".     0, 

may  I  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ Wrote  a  letter  " 

to  Mr.  Schweigert,  the  young  man  who  is  studying  at  Canons- 
burg.    Retired  to  rest  at  eleven. 

Feb.  10.  Rev.  Cares  and  Reynolds  preached  this  evening. 
As  I  listened  to  the  latter  addressing  an  audience  of  anxious 
enquiring  souls,  as  if  in  a  lecture  room,  an  awful  horror 
chilled   my   very   soul.     May   God   enable   me    (if   spared   to 
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labor  in  the  cause)  to  be  earnest  and  importunate  in  urging 
sinners  to  repentance  and  in  warning  them  to  flee  the  wrath 
to  come.  How  can  anyone  speak  in  a  cold  and  fonnal  manner 
on  such  an  occasion  f  Methinks  the  plain  truths  of  (iiwrs  g(K»d 
book  must  make  the  minister  earnest  and  all  on  fire.  Perhaps 
this  sermon  was  permitted,  to  make  ua  feel  that  all  the  power 
is  of  God  and  that  vain  is  t!ie  help  of  man  I 

Hope  often  sinks  within  me  and  the  prospect  of  being 
'  prevented  from  entering  the  ministry  fills  me  with  dismay* 
The  swelling  in  my  throat  does  not  seem  to  gn>w  less  and  when 
I  think  of  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  disease  ray  heart 
sickens  and  I  am  ready  to  faint  from  absohite  despair.  But 
why  this  murmuring  and  repining?  Surely  the  ChkI  of  heaven 
will  do  right!  Lord,  Thou  knowest  the  desire  which  is  upper- 
most in  my  heart.  But  Thy  will  not  mine  be  done.  Here  am 
I,  ready  at  Thy  command  to  go  t<i  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  and  preach  Christ  crucified.  Speak  but  the  word  and  Thy 
servant  shall  be  made  every  whit  whole, 

Feb.  13.  Employed  this  afternoon  in  reading  Tholuck's 
sermons.  Blessed  be  Ood  that  there  are  not  wanting  faithful 
witnesses  for  His  cause  in  Germany.  Surely  true  relifrion  is  the 
same  in  every  elirae  and  in  every  age,  and  when  I  read  the 
writings  of  such  a  one,  an  ApoUos  in  very  deed,  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  find  that  faith  in  Christ  is  held  up  as  the 
condition  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  I  am  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  has 
brought  me  to  know  how  He  can  be  just  and  still  the  justifier 
of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 

Feb.  14.  Have  determined  by  the  help  of  Ood  to  have  an 
English  congregation  established  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
The  plan  is,  to  collect  two  hundred  dollars  and  with  this  sum 
assist  a  single  man  during  the  first  year  of  his  laljor.  At  present 
I  employ  my  leisure  hours  in  writing  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Observer  on  this  subject.  In  the  first  number  which  will  ap- 
pear tomorrow,  I  started  a  subscription  to  this  elfect  with 
twent>^-five  dollars.  Some  I  expect  to  receive  fn)m  my  Alma- 
nac. May  the  blessings  of  God  rest  upon  this  humble  attempt 
to  do  good  work. 

Feb,  21,  Enjoyed  a  delightful  season  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer,  but  did  not  possess  a  calm  and  meek 
spirit  during  the  past  day.  Was  greatly  troubled  by  visitors 
whose  conversation  was  not  of  such  kind  as  to  help  on  the  soul 
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in  the  divine  life.  Made  considerable  progress  in  the  (Jerman 
studies  and  worked  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  hymn  book  which 
I  am  now  preparing  for  the  press.  Have  concluded  to  call  it 
the  **  Cottage  Hymns".  Blessed  be  (Jod  for  the  privilege  of 
thus  laboring  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 

Lord's  day,  25.  My  time  during  the  past  has  been  taken 
up  in  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  seminary  and  working  at 
the  ** Cottage  Hymns'*.  I  have  read  nothing  but  the  Bible 
during  this  time  and  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  much  com- 
fort and  instruction.  This  shall  be  my  man  of  counsel  and  my 
system  of  theology.  May  I  read  and  study  it  with  childlike 
simplicity  and  receive  the  word  in  the  love  of  it.  As  long  as 
I  know  so  little  of  the  Bible  I  shall  study  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  systems  of  divinity,  they  are  mere  dross  in  comparison  with 
the  pure  gold  of  the  Word. 

The  blessed  Lord  has  opened  the  hearts  of  His  servants  to 
the  wants  of  our  brethren  in  Cincinnati.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars  are  pledged,  though  only  two  hundred  dollars 
were  proposed.  Sent  oflf  the  fourth  number  on  this  subject  to 
the  Observer  this  evening.  My  poor  little  essays  are  awakening 
an  interest  in  this  cause  and  I  humbly  trust  the  enterprise  will 
be  carried  through  this  fall.  To  God  be  all  the  glory.  Oh,  for 
a  heart  to  thank  Him  for  this  privilege  of  doing  a  little  service 
in  the  Master's  cause.    Amen. 

Read  considerable  in  the  life  of  Joseph  Alleine,  the  author 
of  the  ** Alarm*'.  Truly  he  was  a  burning  and  shining  light  in 
the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation.  As  he  re- 
sembled Christ,  may  I  imitate  him.  Took  a  walk  of  several 
miles  with  brother  Gunn.  We  spoke  of  our  spiritual  state,  and 
retired  to  a  wood  to  spend  a  season  in  prayer.  It  was  good  to 
be  there. 

Oct.  29.  Returned  from  home  the  day  before  yesterday  in 
good  health  and  circumstances  of  mercy.  Had  a  delightful 
Christian  company  in  the  stage,  and  the  road  from  Pittsburg 
to  this  place  was  spent  in  speaking  of  the  things  of  God  and 
singing  the  sweet  hymns  of  Zion.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  com- 
munion of  saints  in  this  lower  world. 

Determined  to  begin  this  session  by  fasting  and  prayer 
and  was  thus  engaged  when  one  of  our  old  students  paid  us  a 
visit.  I  was  so  engaged  in  conversation  that  my  thoughts 
wandered  entirely  off  and  I  nevermore  thought  of  fasting  till 
I  found  myself  by  the  dinner  table.    Shame  on  me!    I  did  not 
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Fountain    Dale    in 

Had   an   interesting  though  a 


resume  these  duties  after  dinner,  my  resolution  was  broken 
and  I  spent  the  day  to  very  little  purpose.  Endeavored  to 
cast  myself  in  the  arms  of  my  heavenly  Father,  and  think  I 
felt  that  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  When  I 
compare  the  v*iews  and  feelings  of  last  session  to  those  I  now 
have,  I  fear  I  have  made  little  progress  during  the  vacation, 
perhaps  none  at  all!  If  I  know  my  own  heart  I  do  desire  to 
serve  and  love  God,  but  there  is  such  an  indiiTerpnce  atui  want 
of  spirituality'  in  all  my  attempta  and  prayers,  that  1  almost 
despair  of  getting  free  fn>m  this  miserable  st^ite.    Come  quickly, 

0  Lord»  and  bring  deliveranee.  Gave  five  dollars  to  a  poor  stu- 
dent and  five  dollars  more  to  assist  the  mission  in  P.  . . , . .  I 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  since  my  return  by  hearing  that 
several  persons  have  been  moved  by  my  humble  essa^^s  in  the 
Observer  to  go  to  Cincinnati.  It  is  not  kno\^Ti  who  wrote  them. 
Let  not  this  enterprise  fall  through,  merciful  God,  but  prosper 
it  for  Thine  own  gloi-}'.  Amen.  Good  Father  Heck  has  an  idea 
of  going  there  as  a  missionary,  Uope  and  pray  he  may  not 
give  it  up. 

6th*  Went  to  the  mission  *  station  in 
company  with  brother  Gunn 
cold  ride.  Slept  witU  Mr.  B.  and  was  very  kindly  treated. 
After  supper  paid  a  visit  to  a  family  a  quarter  mU^  off,  where 
there  was  a  young  boy  who  greatly  desires  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation. Gave  him  sueh  advice  as  we  thought  appropriate. 
Before  leaving  asked  permission  to  have  family  worship  which 
was  granted  with  all  readiness.  Brother  Gunn  made  some 
feeling  remarks,  and  I  clost'd  with  prayer.  As  a  matter  of 
course  we  recommended  the  Lutheran  Observer  to  him,  and 
he  willingly  subscribed. 

Preaching  this   morning  by   Dr.   Krauth   from  the   words 
**BleBsed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  Thee".     Feel  sorry  that 

1  expressed  myself  so  freely  on  the  character  of  his  preaching. 
On  account  of  the  absence  of  brother  B.  I  superintended  the 
colored  Sunday  school.  Eighty  scholars  were  present,  and 
everything  was  done  decently  and  in  order.  A  poor  drunken 
man  came  in  and  remained  quietly  seated  during  the  whole  time. 
Took  him  out  in  the  passage  and  spoke  w^ith  him  on  the  danger 
he  was  in  of  losing  his  soul  in  hell,  by  indulging  in  this  vice. 
He  hearkened  as  a  poor  drunkard  usually  does.  Said  he  knew 
all  these  things,  I  then  repeated  to  him  that  he  who  knew  his 
Master  ^s  will  and  did  it  not,  would  be  punished  with  many 
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stripes.  He  returned  with  me  to  the  school  and  behaved  very 
well.  God  have  pity  on  this  poor  man,  and  use  me  as  an  instru- 
ment to  bring  him  to  Thee.  Made  an  address  to  the  school. 
Considerable  liberty  in  speaking,  though  not  without  tempta- 
tions to  be  spiritually  proud.  Saw  some  tears  flow,  they  were 
as  fire  in  my  bones  and  aroused  me  to  great  earnestness  in 
urging  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ. 

The  brethren  who  were  at  Fountain  Dale  brought  the 
the  news  that  a  mighty  work  is  going  on  in  Lanesboro.  Glory 
to  God  in  the  Highest!  Let  it  spread  most  gloriously  over  the 
whole  country.  Amen  and  amen.  Gray-headed  sinners  are 
among  the  converts  and  young  men  and  women.  To  God  be 
all  the  praise. 

As  there  was  no  conference  this  morning  on  account  of 
Dr.  Schmucker's  absence,  spent  the  time  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  Fletcher's  Life.  Am  surprised  and  rejoiced  to 
find  my  experience  on  the  subject  of  justifying  faith  so  like 
his  own.  And  I  bless  God  that  my  views  were  not  gained  from 
books  or  treatises  but  in  the  bitter  yet  blessed  school  of  exper- 
ience. Preaching  or  rather  reading  in  church  this  morning  by 
Prof.  Reynolds.  What  a  pitiable  substitute  for  the  preached  Gos- 
pel are  these  modem  discourses!  Went  to  see  a  German  family 
in  the  afternoon  to  lend  them  some  tracts  but  no  one  was  home, 
80  I  went  to  a  second  house  and  left  one  with  a  prayer  for  its 
success.  Had  a  conversation  this  evening  with  one  of  the  col- 
lege students,  pleaded  and  prayed  with  him  to  bestir  himself  and 
lab6r  for  the  conversion  of  his  companions.  Endeavored  to 
show  him  that  now  was  the  time  to  be  useful,  and  ur<red  him 
not  to  put  off  making  efforts  until  he  should  enter  the  ministry. 
Hope  my  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  Wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  M. 
in  Canonsburg  enclosing  three  dollars  for  my  poor  old  widow 
there,  and  also  a  second  letter  to  them  beseeching  them  to  make 
their  peace  with  God  ere  they  are  no  more.  Retired  to  rest 
with  a  calm  and  peaceful  mmd  and  with  many  prayers  for 
blessings  on  the  labors  of  the  past  day. 

Yesterday  evening  brother  S.,  the  young  man  whom  I 
brought  from  Canonsburg,  gave  me  the  history  of  his  conver- 
sion. How  was  I  humbled  when  he  mentioned  me  as  the  in- 
strument of  arousing  him  from  the  security  of  his  natural 
life!  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  for  this  amazing  honor.  Let 
me  not  become  puffed  up  with  self  on  account  of  it  but  be 
made  more  humble  and  little  in  my  own  sight. 
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Several  of  the  little  girls  and  boys  of  our  steward  came 

to  my  room  and  recited  the  hymns  I  had  given  them.  We  sang 
several  of  them  together,  I  then  gave  them  some  appmpriate 
tracts  to  read  and  bade  them  come  again.  Query,  are  they 
not  old  enough  to  become  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  can  I  not 
strive  to  make  them  such? 

Sabbath  day,  Dec.  5.  Have  had  a  slight  attack  of  fever 
for  several  days  past.  During  this  time  I  have  been  in  great 
darkness,  resulting  from  omission  of  known  and  important 
duties. 

Instead  of  becoming  meeker  under  the  rod  of  affliction,  I 
made  an  excuse  for  my  indisposition,  and  did  not  give  the 
allotted  time  to  prayer  and  the  w^ord.  Shame  on  me !  Was  not 
careful  to  conceal  the  faults  of  a  brother,  on  the  contrar>%  spoke 
of  them  where  I  should  not.  My  iniquities  have  risen  above 
me  and  my  sins  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  my  head. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Lutheran  Observer  came  to  hand 
informing  me  that  one  of  the  Ohio  Sjoiods  and  the  Hynod  of 
the  West  had  pledged  themselves  to  raise  four  hundred  dollars 
for  the  support  of  the  missionary  at  Cincinnati.  The  venerable 
Father  Reck  has  been  sent  there  and  the  mission  has  com- 
menced! Ten  thousand  praises  to  the  glorious  name  of  the 
Lord.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  and  joy  at  this  happy 
result  of  my  poor  labors.  Blessed  be  His  name  that  the  weak 
things  of  this  world  are  taken  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
mighty.  Surely  it  was  God  who  pnt  it  into  my  heart  to  write 
these  articles  and  it  was  the  same  Almighty  power  who  dis- 
X)Osed  the  hearts  of  the  brethren  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  On 
reading  this  intelligence  I  closed  the  dmir  and  bowed  my 
knees  in  prayer  and  praise  to  Him  who  hath  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  His  hands.  Oh,  may  I  be  kept  humble  and  lowly  under 
all  tMs  honor  which  God  has  put  upon  me. 

While  on  a  visit  at  the  H.  I  heard  a  sermon  which  I  pray 
I  may  never  forget.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  used 
a  coarse  word  which  was  both  undignified  and  vulgar.  The 
little  boy  who  was  sitting  at  the  table  and  hearing  it  com- 
menced laughing  most  boisterously  so  that  his  mother  had  to 
reprove  him.  The  reproof  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
Bsd  went  like  lightning  to  my  inmost  soul.  Friends  pass  over 
our  faults  out  of  respect  to  our  feelings  and  in  this  way  we  ob- 
serve them  not,  but  when  children    and    domestics    make    an 
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error  on  our  account  it  is  time  to  watch  out  and  guard  against 
them. 

Lord's  day,  Dec.  19.  Sent  a  communication  on  the  subject 
of  the  mission  to  C.  to  the  Observer,  enclosing  thirty  dpUars 
to  this  object.  Five  dollars  of  this  I  begged  and  the  other 
twenty-five  are  from  my  **poor  purse."  Blessed  be  Gk)d,  I 
have  been  able  to  give  away  forty-two  dollars  during  the  last 
twelve  months  to  different  benevolent  objects.  I  have  at- 
tained this  amount  by  making  no  unnecessary  expenses,  by 
wearing  plain  clothes  and  by  taking  care  of  them  and  by  the 
proceeds  of  my  Almanac.  It  is  well  for  me  that  I  have  no 
worldly  posessions,  for  I  fear  I  could  not  keep  them,  the  cry 
for  spiritual  bread  is  so  great!  However,  my  pocket  has  never 
been  empty  during  all  this  time,  a  thing  that  is  quite  unac- 
countable to  me. 

Saturday  evening  paid  a  visit  to  the  reformed  drunkard 
who  accompanied  me  to  Rock  Creek  Chapel.  Spoke  with  him  re- 
specting his  soul,  and  he  seemed  somewhat  moved.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  not  been  to  church  till  lately  for  nine 
years.    May  God  have  mercy  on  him.    Amen. 

Am  a  little  cast  down  in  spirit  on  account  of  the  continued 
soreness  of  my  throat.  But  my  times  are  in  Thy  hands.  Lord 
of  hosts.    I  can  trust  Thee  for  a  sound  throat 

Fountain  Dale,  Pennsylvania,  Jan.  4.,  1842.  Brother 
Brown  and  I  went  out  this  morning  up  the  mountain  and  con- 
tinued until  evening  visiting  from  house  to  house.  In  all 
fifteen  families  were  visited,  with  all  of  whom  we  read  the 
Scriptures,  prayed,  and  warned  everyone  separately  as  God 
gave  us  grace.  In  almost  every  house  we  found  some  slain  by 
the  Spirit,  both  old  and  young,  moralists  and  drunkards,  Je- 
rusalem sinners,  and  Gospel-hardened. 

A  number  of  families  have  commenced  family  worship 
and  have  resolved  that,  let  othera  do  as  they  will,  as  for  them 
and  their  houses,  they  will  serve  the  Lord. 

6th.  Visited  a  family  of  the  Methodist  Church  several 
miles  from  this  place,  who  are  engaged  in  the  whiskey  busi- 
ness, and  endeavored  to  show  them  the  sinfulness  of  their  con- 
duct. The  son  was  not  at  home  but  the  cause  found  an  advo- 
cate in  the  old  lady.  She  spoke  at  great  length  of  **The  wit- 
ness of  the  spirit,'*  and  **The  fruits  of  good  living,"  but  could 
not  see  any  sin  in  giving  poison  to  her  fellow  men.    Gave  her 
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John  Wesley *s  nile  **  Never  to  engage  in  anything  on   which 
we  could  not  ask  the  blessing  of  God.'* 

Iiord*8  day,  9th*  This  evening  was  our  last  meeting  and 
as  I  felt  concerned  for  the  w^elfare  of  those  who  had  made  a 
eonmieneement  in  the  new  life,  I  preached  from  these  words, 
**And  Ruth  said,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee  or  retiirn  from 
followinj^  after  thee;  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go;  and  where 
thou  lod^^est  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people  and 
thy  God  my  God-**  Every  space  w^as  crowded  to  excess  and 
some  out  in  the  cold;  though  I  was  weak,  God  so  mightily  stood 
by  and  strengthened!  me  that  I  spoke  with  ease  and  great  en- 
largement for  the  space  of  an  hour.  I  endeavored  to  show  the 
character,  manners,  duties,  etc,  of  God's  people  in  such  a  way 
that  those  who  had  been  lately  justified  might  be  benefited,  and 
what  was  meant  by  taking  God  as  our  God.  The  conclusion 
was  awfully  solemn  and  tears  fell  like  the  rain*  After  I  con- 
cluded brother  Leffler  bade  them  in  like  manner  farew^ell  We 
then  sang  a  parting  hymn,  .,,....  We  then  united  in  prayer 
and  were  dismissed.  After  this  we  shook  hands  and  amid  many 
kind  wishes  and  much  weeping  bade  them  adieu. 

Oh  how  delightfully  has  the  last  week  passed  away!  The 
sweet  hours  spent  in  visiting  from  house  to  house  and  pointing 
souk  to  Jesus,  will  not  soon  be  forgotton.  Neither  will  we 
soon  forget  the  scenes  of  God's  power  which  w*ere  witnessed  in 
the  Schoolhouse  in  Fountain  Dale»  We  may  well  say,  **What 
hath  God  wrought!'*  Upwards  of  thirty  persons  of  different 
ages  and  both  sexes,  have,  we  trust,  been  justified  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Probably  a  score  or  more  are  still  seeking  de- 
liverance from  their  sins.  That  these  precious  souls  might  not 
be  turned  to  the  world,  we  organized  a  prayer  meeting  to  l>e 
held  ever>^  Sabbath  evening,  and  thirteen  persons  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  unite  in  prayer.  God  help  Ihem  all  to  con- 
tinue unto  the  end»  Two  problems  have  been  solved  in  ray 
mind  by  these  means.  Fii-st,  that  1  am  so  far  recovered  from 
sore  thn^at  that  I  may  yet  become  useful  in  the  Master's  ser- 
vice. Secondly,  that  I  shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  writing 
out  my  sermons,  but  can  speak  with  freedom  after  faithfully 
studying  the  subject. 

13th-  No  diar}^  since  Monday.  I  feel  every  day  the  need 
of  a  deeper  work  within.  I  want  more  love,  more  meekness, 
more  charity,  more  faith  and  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God* 
Believing  that  fasting  will  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  my 
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growth  in  the  love  of  Christ,  I  hereby  resolve  in  the  strength 
of  Qod:  to  abstain  from  animal  food  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days and  so  arrange  my  studies  that  I  will  be  able  to  devote 
much  of  this  time  to  meditation  and  prayer.  In  looking  over 
the  past  day,  I  am  clearly  convinced  of  the  following  sins:  One, 
desire  for  praise;  two,  waste  of  time;  three,  ingratitude  to 
God  for  mercies;  four,  want  of  meekness  and  heavenly  mind- 
edness;  five,  eating  more  than  a  sufficiency  of  food.  May  God 
give  me  grace  to  shun  them  for  time  to  come. 

Had  a  long  walk  and  conversation  with  brother  Ziegler. 
The  question  was,  *'How  can  we  make  ourselves  more  useful 
than  heretofore?"  The  answer  agreed  upon  was,  first,  by 
praying  more  fervently  for  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  our 
midst.  Second,  by  walking  more  constantly  before  God  and 
our  fellow  men.  Third,  by  embracing  every  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  brethren  of  the  college  and  urging  them  to  more 
direct  effort  for  the  conversion  of  their  fellow  students.  May 
we  have  grace  from  on  high  to  do  our  duty  in  these  things. 

Visited  Prof.  Baugher  this  evening  but  not  finding'  him 
home  walked  down  to  the  **poor  house"  where  I  found  a  poor, 
sick  man  with  whom  I  conversed  and  prayed. 

18th.  and  19th.  Received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Morris,  on  the 
reception  of  which  I  commenced  writing  a  preface  to  Luther's 
Preface  to  the  Romans,  and  continued  writing  till  twelve  in 
the  night.  Today  I  finished.  May  souls  be  saved  by  this  little 
treatise. . . .  Took  a  walk  and  met  with  a  poor  German  break- 
ing stones  on  the  turnpike.  We  conversed  together  for  an 
hour  on  the  subject  of  religion.  I  think  I  could  see  something 
like  spirituality  in  his  conversation.  Perhaps  he  may  be  one 
of  God*s  dear  children!    Promised  to  pay  him  a  visit  out  in 

the  country Read  considerably  in  the  journal  of  John 

Wesley.     What  a  saint!    How    beautifully    the    fruits    of    the 
Spirit  were  manifested  in  his  walk  and  conversation. 

Jan.  30.  Spent  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  in  read- 
ing Wesley's  journal. 

Feb.  1.  Have  spent  a  most  heartless  day.  The  reason  is 
plain:  I  was  not  diligent  in  business  and  consequently  not 
fervent  in  spirit.  These  two  things  always  go  hand  in  hand 
with  me.    Lord,  make  me  more  careful  to  improve  and  redeem 

the  time In  reviewing  the  past  days  of  my  life,  I  am 

clearly  convinced:   one,  that  half  of  my  time  has  been  lost  by 
the  want  of  system,  two,  that  if  I  wish  to  become  useful  in  the 
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church  I  must  study  more  and  that  more  thoroughly.  In  order 
to  remedy  the  first  and  carry  out  the  second,  I  hereby  lay 
down  for  my  direction  the  following  rules:  First,  before  re- 
tiring at  night  I  will  make  a  system  of  action  for  the  coming 
day. 

Second,  before  going  into  the  room  of  a  brother,  I  will  ask 
myself,  ''Is  it  absolutely  necessary?" 

Third,  When  I  visit  the  room  of  anyone  I  will  attend  to 
my  message  and  go  away. 

Fourth,  That  I  will  study  more  critically,  frequently  asking 
myself,  ''Do  I  comprehend  the  author's  meaning,"  and  after 
having  gone  over  the  lesson,  ask,  ''Can  you  give  the  arguments 
and  facts  as  they  occurt" 

Oh  may  God  help  me  to  observe  these  simple  directions! 
Then  can  I  live  twice  where  before  I  scarcely  lived  once. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

)  FIRST  CHARGE  AND  WORK  IN  BALTIMORE. 

As  we  have  seen  from  Mr.  Passavant's  journal,  before  he 
left  Gettysburg,  he  had  undertaken  to  raise  money  for  an  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  Church  in  Cincinnati.  In  this  he  had  succeeded 
and  at  his  suggestion  the  Rev.  A.  Reck  was  sent  there.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  English  Lutheran  work  in  Cincinnati. 

On  his  way  from  Zelienople,  where  he  had  taken  a  short 
rest,  to  Baltimore,  he  stopped  at  Wheeling,  preached  English 
in  the  German  church  and  was  deeply  impressed  wth  the  need 
of  an  English  mission  there.  He  tried  to  interest  some  others, 
but  they  were  not  so  sanguine  and  the  work  was  delayed  for 
a  time.  During  the  same  summer  he  began  to  agitate  for  an 
English  church,  in  Louisville,  Ky.  To  this  end  he  corresponded 
with  the  Rev.  M.  R.  McChesney,  personally  interested  leading 
men  in  the  east  and  advocated  the  project  in  the  Observer. 
This  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  the  English  work  in  that  city. 

Arriving  at  Baltimore,  young  Passavant  found  himself  in 
the  oflfice  of  **The  Book  Company  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States'*  as  nominally  assistant  editor  of 
the  Observer  but  really,  as  far  as  the  work  was  concerned,  prin- 
cipal editor  Dr.  Kurtz  told  him  on  his  return  from  his  jour- 
ney that  **all  things  had  been  conducted  according  to  his 
mind  in  his  absence  which  had  never  before  been  the  case". 
Mr.  Passavant  writes  his  mother:  **The  difficulties  of  the  times 
have  given  Dr.  Kurtz  a  considerable  degree  of  sourness  in  all  his 
dealings  with  others  but  towards  me  he  has  hitherto  manifested 
a  kind  si)irit  and  I  cannot  complain  of  anything  wrong  in  this 
quarter'*. 

Ilis  former  fellow  student,  the  youthful  Charles  Porter- 
field  Krautb,  was  laboring  in  a  suburb  of  Baltimore  as  a 
licentiate  of  the  Maryland  Synod.  His  field  had  been  selected 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris.  The  mission  was  called  **The 
Congregational  Church  in  Canton  adjoining  Baltimore*',  The 
field  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Krauth  in  his  journal: 

**A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are,  however,  from 
the  very  dregs  of  the  city.    The  number  of  inhabitants  within 
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a  distance  presenting  no  reasonable  obstacle  to  their  attendance 
on  my  preaching,  is  perhaps  two  hundred^  yet  even  of  this 
comparatively  small  number  only  a  small  minority  are  atten- 
dants on  divine  worship,  and  of  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  who 
attended  chapel  but  one  man  makes  a  profession  of  relijsrion. 
He  together  with  two  or  three  pious  ladies  and  myself,  are  the 
forces  with  which  the  Lord  has  seen  proper  to  take  field  against 
satan  in  this  place.  *Not  by  mii::!it,  not  by  power,  but  by 
my  Bpirit/  is  the  greatest  deelaratitm  that  He  has  made  of 
His  mode  of  operation.  In  Him  then  we  will  trust;  may  He, 
as  He  has  often  done,  comiuer  tlie  mighty  by  the  weak,  and  by 
the  little  leaven  impenetrate  and  modify  the  whole  lump. 

*'The  Sunday  school  numbers  about  twenty-five  today, 
having  nearly  doubled  its  number  since  the  Sabbath  I  came. 
There  are  now  three  female  and  three  male  teachers  including 
myself. '  * 

After  laboring  there  for  nine  months,  Mr.  Krauth  writes: 

**My  congregation  at  C'anton  does  not  increase  rapidly, 
nor  indeed  is  there  the  material  here  for  a  congregation.  There 
are  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  from  whom 
the  church  is  at  a  convenient  distance,  including  all  men, 
women,  children  and  infanta  Of  these  some  attend  on  the 
Point,  some  cannot  be  persuaded  to  attend  anywhere,  some  are 
drunken  and  worthless  creatures,  so  tliat  after  having  gathered 
in  all  the  material  that  can  be  worked  upon,  there  are  not  a 
dozen  families  to  whom  we  can  reasonably  look  for  support. 
The  project  is  untenable,  in  this  present  form  almost  foolish, 
and  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  that  in  another  sphere  I 
might  be  incalculably  more  useful.  If  the  representations 
made  to  me  by  some  in  regard  to  the  unheaUhfulness  of  the 
place  should  be  at  all  realized,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay;  but 
I  think  they  are  exaggerated.  It  is  undoubtedly  fever-and- 
agae-ish'\ 

To  show  something  of  the  character  of  the  mission  work 
to  be  done  there,  we  give  this  characteristic  account  by  Mr.  K. 
of  one  of  his  pastoral  visits : 

**I  devote  every  afternoon  to  visiting,  I  go  to  a  house  at 
which  I  have  never  been.  Tap,  tap,  tap!  Enter,  a  dirty  woman, 
A  litter  of  puppies,  three  dirty  children,  like  the  king  and  the 
two  fiddlers  in  the  play.  *What  do  you  want!'  *I  am 
the  preacher,  ma'm,  I  preach  in  the  little  white  church  over 
here/    'Yea,  air/    *I  guess,  ma*m,  I'll  walk  in  and  take  a  seat' 
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'Well,  I  guess  you  can.  Run,  Tommy,  empty  the  wash  water 
out  of  the  big  tub,  and  turn  it  up  for  the  gentleman  to  sit  on, 
and  put  a  bone  on  the  fire  and  blow  it  up  dare.'  'Ain't  no 
bone,  mammy,  pup  run  oflf  with  it;  hoop's  oflf  the  big  tub.  The 
gentleman  will  get  spilled  if  he  sits  on  it' 

*  *  By  this  time  I  have  made  my  way  into  the  room  that  com- 
bines within  itself  the  various  characters  of  the  dining  room, 
drawing  room,  kitchen,  woodhouse,  ash  hole,  dirt  box,  sleeping 
room,  nursery,  parlor.  A  bedstead  without  a  bed,  a  hearth  with- 
out a  single  coal,  the  half  of  a  woodcut  once  occupying  the  head 
of  a  circus  placard  pasted  over  the  mantel  piece,  a  handful  of 
the  leaves  of  a  worm-eaten  and  dust-covered  Bible — a  table  with 
two  whole  legs,  with  one  broken  one,  and  with  another  one  not 
there,  a  triangular  piece  of  looking  glass  fixed  over  it  with  two 
tacks  and  a  piece  of  shoemaker's  wax,  the  bowl  and  part  of  the 
stem  of  a  common  tobacco  pipe,  and  one  solitary  skillet,  with 
the  same  number  of  feet  as  Ionic  verse,  constituted  the  furni- 
ture. 

**As  the  foreground  to  this  picture  let  me  present  to  your 
notice  the  aforesaid  mother,  children,  puppies,  and  the  pulices 
irritantes  (which  last  animated  little  being,  however,  no  living 
author  but  Combe  could  properly  develop  or  bring  into  full 
view).  Then  in  the  farthest  comer  with  the  brow  as  dark 
metaphorically,  as  dirt  had  rendered  it  literally,  stood  the  oldest 
daugrhter  over  that  very  tub,  whose  contents  the  representa- 
tions of  Tommy  in  regard  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  vessel  had 
for  a  time  spared.  The  chair  on  which  it  stood  had  three  legs, 
and  the  place  of  the  fourth  was  supplied  by  the  knee  of  the 
young  lady,  to  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  mother  applied  the 
romantic  title  of  Pumkin-blossom,  or  some  other  of  about  the 
same  length  and  equally  euphonious.  Her  red  arms,  bare  to  the 
shoulder,  gave  support  and  motion  to  a  tremendous  pair  of 
hands  which  with  firm  grasp  had  seized  on  the  lower  extremity 
of  a  solitary  little  shirt,  which  floated  *  alone  along  upon  the 
wide,  wide  sea'  of  soapsuds.  Before  I  had  completed  the  rapid 
survey  which  I  have  detailed,  one  of  the  children  had  crawled 
under  the  bed  and  now,  giving  a  loud  yell  of  triumph,  next 
moment  came  forth  in  clouds  of  feathers  and  fine  dust,  holding 
vigorously  to  the  hinder  leg  of  that  animal  so  hated  by  Jews, 
so  cherished  by  the  sons  of  green  Erin.  Oh  what  a  scene  then 
took  place!  *Te  devil's  brats,  ye!  Lit  go  of  Tony',  screamed  the 
mother.  'Bate  him,  Billy — ^puU  him  Billy  boy — give  it  to  him — 
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twitch  his  little  tail,'  roared  the  young  ones,  who  fairly  kicked 
in  ecstatic  delight  as  Tony  ran  here  and  there  dragging  the 
boy  after  him,  squealing  such  agonizing  notes,  tearing  every 
nerve.  Glad  to  escape  from  this  scene,  and  satisfied  for  the 
present  that  I  could  do  nothing,  I  made  a  hasty  retreat." 

In  less  than  a  year  after  he  had  taken  charge,  Mr.  E.  re- 
signed and  recommended  his  friend  Mr.  Passavant  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  people  therefore  invited  Mr.  Passavant  to  preach 
for  them.  He  consented  on  this  condition,  that  they  would  per- 
mit him  to  organize  a  Lutheran  Church.  To  this  they  readily 
agreed  and  so  he  took  temporary  charge  of  Canton  as  his  flrit 
pastorate  and  organized  *The  First  English  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Churcfi  of  Canton'.  The  little  flock  was  made  up  of  mixed 
and  heterogeneous  material.  They  offered  him  a  small  salary. 
"But,"  he  says,  **as  I  was  only  laboring  for  them  on  Sundays 
and  my  labors  were  very  poor  for  want  of  due  preparation,  I 
refused  to  receive  anything".  On  account  of  his  labors  on  the 
Observer,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  permanent  pastor  but  hoped 
that  the  church  of  Canton  would  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
another.  He  was  pressed,  however,  by  Dr.  Morris  to  accept  a 
regular  call  to  Canton  and  also  to  another  church  at  Oldtown 
on  Monument  St.,  called  Luther  Chapel.  The  call  to  these  two 
missions  is  as  follows: 

''Baltimore,  August  29,  1842. 
To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Passavant, 
Dear  Sir: 
At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Lutheran  c^ingre- 
gation  at  Canton  and  at  Luther  Chapel,  Monument  St.,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 

'Resolved  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Passavant  bf  inviterl  to 
take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  two  cr^ngre^rations  for  six  numihM 
and  that  a  compensation  or  salary  of  ^150  be  offered  him  for 
that  time*. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resr>lati/m  we,  in  behalf 
of  the  ecmgregatiinis  which  we  represent,  respectfully  mfluni 
you  to  occupy  our  pnlpits  for  the  tirri^  mentioned  and  in  tJi« 
event  of  yoor  aeeeptance  of  our  inritation  sioeerely  b//p«  thai 
Ood  will  abundantly  blew  your  labors  amon^  us. 

Yours  vtfry  resj/^ftftjlly 
Natliarj  ti^mtm 
WiiJjar/i    Ltjsl*^ 
Wrn,  T#fns«^W 
Wrri.  A,  W^/nir 
U^try  Hfmry 
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At  Luther  Chapel  the  outlook  was  better  than  at  Canton. 
Mr.  Passavant  writes  his  mother : 

'* Luther  Chapel  was  erected  by  Dr.  Morris's  members  as 
a  house  for  a  new  Sunday  School  which  they  had  established 
in  this  part  of  the  city  and  as  a  temporary  church.  It  will  hold 
between  three  and  four  hundred  people.  Here  I  have  not  yet 
organized  a  congregation.  Last  Sunday  morning,  I  preached 
at  this  place  for  the  first  time.  About  ninety  or  one  hundred 
persons  were  present,  almost  all  of  whom  are  of  Lutheran 
parentage,  and  expect  to  attend  regularly.  This  chapel  is  lo- 
cated most  favorably  for  us,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt,  but  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  organize  a  congregation  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  members  by  the  first  of  January,  1843.  Our  Sunday 
school  numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  scholars  and  in- 
creases every  day.  The  best  of  all  is,  that  we  are  almost  out  of 
debt,  only  five  hundred  dollars  remaining  against  us.  This 
shall  be  paid  by  spring,  and  then  we  will  owe  no  man  anything 
but  love.  I  mention  these  things  in  order  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  this  immense  field,  which  covers  the  whole  of  Oldtown, 
and  to  correct  the  wrong  idea  you  are  under  that  I  will  have 
but  a  few  families  to  visit.  On  the  contrary  I  must  visit  from 
house  to  house  and  have  much  more  of  this  kind  of  duty  than 
Mr.  Morris  or  Krauth." 

Mr.  Passavant  was  licensed  by  the  Maryland  Synod  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  17.,  1842.  Mr.  Krauth 
was  ordained  by  the  same  Synod  on  the  next  evening. 

Mr.  Passavant  gives  his  mother  this  account  of  his  licen- 
sure and  of  the  emotions  that  accompanied  the  solemn  act : 

**  Having  made  application  for  membership,  the  president 
appointed  an  examining  committee,  Drs.  Morris,  Kurtz  and 
Prof.  Baugher,  to  examine  me  before  the  whole  S>Tiod.  This 
they  did  for  the  space  of  one  and  one  half  hours,  *to  their 
entire  satisfaction';  at  the  end  of  which  time,  they  informed 
the  Synod  that  they  regarded  the  whole  as  a  mere  matter  of 
formality  in  my  case,  being  prepared  to  vote  for  me  without  an 
examination  at  all.  Consequently  the  examination  ceased  at 
this  stage,  though  the  committee  had  not  questioned  me  on  half 
the  subjects  laid  down  in  the  Constitution.  After  the  sermon 
in  the  evening,  I  was  publicly  licensed  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Kurtz  then  made  a  long  and 
most  fervent  address  to  me,  charging  me  to  know  nothing  else 
and  to  preach  nothing  else  but  Jesus  and  Him  crucified.    I  trust, 
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dearest  mother,  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  that  while  I  live.'  I 
took  the  world  by  the  hand  and  gave  it  a  farewell  grasp.  Now 
I  am  the  Lord's,  fully,  wholly,  and  unreservedly  I  I  am  will- 
ing to  do»  be  and  suffer,  anytbiiif?  and  everything  which  He 
may  command.  I  am  perfectly  happy  in  my  choice.  I  could 
not  possibly  do  anything  else  than  preach  the  Gospel,  either 
with  my  living  voice  or  the  pen.  This  is  the  consmnmation  of 
all  my  hopes  for  the  last  five  years,  and  now  that  I  enlisted  in 
the  service,  *God  being  my  helper',  I  aviU  die  fighting.  Do  pray 
for  me,  that  I  may  be  a  fearless  and  successful  preacher  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  I  may  not  say  more  on  this  subject,  lor 
my  paper  will  not  contain  all  I  should  like  to  write/' 

He  returned  to  Baltimore  and  took  up  bis  work  more  ear- 
nestly than  ever.  He  was  at  this  time  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  New  Measure  spirit  and  it  was  his  constant  effort  to  bring 
about  a  revival.  In  his  private  journal  he  shows  how  he  prayed 
and  preached  and  exhorted  night  after  night,  urging  mourners 
to  come  forward  for  prayer  that  they  might  be  immediately 
converted.  These  high  pressure  methods  called  New  Measuree 
were  brought  to  bear  after  every  evening  sermon.  Sometimea 
the  meetings  were  ** protracted*'  until  after  midnight.  Among 
the  mourners  or  seekers  and  exhorters  there  was  a  confused 
mingling  of  tears,  groans,  cries  and  occasional  loud  shoutings. 
Praying,  singing  and  exhorting  often  went  on  at  the  same 
time.  The  journal  records  eases  of  persons  falling  to  the  floor 
and  becoming  as  stiff  as  if  dead. 

It  seems  strange  to  read  of  such  things  being  done  in  a 
Lutheran  Church.  But  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Emotional 
revivalism  was  in  the  air  and  nearly  all  the  Reformed  churches 
were  affected  by  it.  The  English  Lutheran  Church,  as  we  have 
«een,  had  in  many  cases  followed  the  churches  around  her.  The 

'  so-called  New  Measures  were  encouraged  and  practiced  by  the 
professors  of  the  seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Here  is  a  description 
of  a  revival  in  one  of  the  congregations  of  Rev.  A,  Reek  who 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  English  Lutheran  work  in  Indianapolis 

I  and  the  region  round  about  and  in  Cincinnati.  He  tells  his 
Btory  thus: 

**It  is  now  about  twenty-six  years  ago  that  I  left  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  one  Sunday  morning  to  preach  in  the  town 
of  Strasburg.  As  I  rode  along,  I  endeavored  to  think  of  a  text 
from  which  to  preach,  but  could  find  none  to  suit  me.  When 
I  came  to  the  church  I  had  not  yet  determined  on  any  particu- 
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lar  one  and  did  not  know  what  I  should  do.    Neither  conld  I 
imagine  why  my  tastes  were  so  hard  to  please,  as  I  had  never 
before  experienced  any  diflSculty  in  making  a  selection.  Before 
giving  out  a  hymn  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  my  Bible,  but 
all  in  vain;  nothing  would  suit,  and  in  the  dilemma  I  still 
remained  while  the  hymn  was  sung.     What  was  to  be  done,  I 
knew  not,  but  I  thought  I  would  ask  Grod  in  prayer.    A  short 
time  after  I  had  commenced  praying,  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened  and  more  than  one  half  the  audience  were  on  a 
sudden  prostrated  to   the   ground,   crying  out  with  the  most 
dreadful  shrieks  *What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?*  I  continued 
on  praying  with  great  fervency  and  when  the  prayer  was  con- 
cluded, I  was  lost  in  amazement  at  the  singular  sight  the  con- 
gregation presented.    As  I  could  not  find  a  subject  on  which  to 
preach  I  changed  the  meeting  into  a  meeting  of  prayer  and 
in  this  way  we  spent  the  usual  time  appointed  for  public  wor- 
ship.   From  this  moment  I  was  marked  out  as  a  victim  of  the 
most  violent  persecution.     I  then  appointed  a  prayer  meeting 
in  a  private  house  at  early  candle  lighting  and  particularly  in- 
vited all  who  were  convinced  of  sin  to  be  present.    We  locked 
the  doors  and  windows  to  prevent  interruption  from  without 
and  endeavored  to  seek  the  Lord  by  diligent  and  persevering 
prayer.     The  God  of  praytr  was  truly  in  our  midst  and  the 
whole  assembly  were  at  work  in  mighty  wrestlings  with  Jeho- 
vah.    No  disposition  was  manifested  to  give  over  and  we  con- 
tinued till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  this  awfully  solemn 
and  delightful  employment.     As  the  room  we  were  in  was  not 
large,  we  placed  all  those  in  the  next  room  who  had  found  peace 
in  believing,  and  as  soon  as  one  was  converted  the  door  was 
opened  and  he  would  be  welcomed  in  by  those  who  were  al- 
ready there.     Never  did  I  see  such  rejoicing,  such  exceeding 
great  joy  as  in  that  room.     They  sang  praises  to  God  for  de- 
liverance, they  embraced  each  other  and  strove  with  Jacob's 
God  for  the  blessing  on  those  who  were  yet  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  sin.     I  can  almost  hear  the  glad  sound  of  praise 
again  though  twenty-five  years  have  sadly  dealt  with  my  re- 
collection.    When  husbands  and  wives  met  in  the  same  room 
their  rejoicing  would    go    beyond    any    idea    which    could    be 
formed  of  such  a  scene.     Oh !  the  memory  of  that  night  is  pre- 
cious.   It  fills  my  soul  with  gladness  even  at  this  distant  period. 
If  I'  recollect  right,   brother  Wm.   Keil,  now   in   Senecaville, 
Ohio,  was  among  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last  whose  heart  the 
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Lord  opened  that  night.     He  was  then  a  carpenter  in  Stras- 

burg  and  had  sixteen  months  of  his  time  to  serve  with  his 
master.  As  his  call  to  preach  was  so  evidently  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  I  bouffht  out  his  time  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  dollars  per 
month  and  being  unmarried  I  took  him  to  myself.  He  remained 
several  years,  boarding  with  me,  preaching  the  Gospel  not  only 
with  zeal  and  faithfulness  but  also  with  fruit  He  then  la- 
bored in  Virginia  for  a  number  of  years  and  finally  removed  to 
Ohio,  where  he  has  been  honored  of  the  Master  in  the  conversion 
of  a  vast  multitude  of  souls.  After  this  heavenly  shower  of 
grace,  my  Life  was  threatened  if  I  were  ever  to  return  to 
Strasburg.  *  * 

The  excesses  of  these  New  Measures  occasioned  much  earnest 
thought  and  study  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  Lutherans.  In 
other  churches,  also,  earnest  voices  were  raised  against  them. 
Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Nevin,  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  in  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
published  a  ringing  pamphlet  called  '*The  Anxious  Bench'', 
which  produced  a  marked  effect.  Earnest  protests  were  raised 
against  the  Gettysburg  Seminary  and  the  Lutheran  Observer 
for  advocating  these  measures.  The  Ministerium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1842  passed  a  resolution  recalling  the  recommendation 
which  it  had  given  to  the  Lutheran  Obsei^ver  at  its  former  meet- 
ing,  but  recommended  the  Kirchenzeitung  as  highly  desirable 
inasmuch  as  it  **  promises  to  exercise  a  happy  influence  in  the 
preservation  of  pure  doctrine  and  cheerful,  active  Christian- 
ity in  the  Church/'  The  same  convention  accused  licentiate 
W.  Laitzel  of  introducing  the  New  Measures  into  his  church 
and  refused  to  renew  his  license  **As  long  as  he  shall  not  have 
changed'  his  views  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  thia 
Synod.**  At  the  same  convention  the  theological  seminary  at 
Columbus  was  recommended  **as  an  institution  worthy  of  our 
support'*,  and  a  committee  of  two  members  was  appointed  to 
correspond  with  that  institution  as  to  the  manner  and  to  what 
extent  this  body  might  enter  into  connection  with  it. 

The  Synod  of  the  Eastern  district  of  Ohio  also  passed 
resolutions  against  the  New  Measures.  The  Synod  of  Indiana 
resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  *'to  write  an  expose  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  *Generalists*  and  show  up  their  attempt  to  subvert 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  discipline**.  The  Tennessee  Synod 
also  severely  denounced  the  General  Synod  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  '*draw  up  resolutions  against  it.** 
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During  the  Summer  Mr.  Passavant  visited  and  preached 
at  Fountain  Dale,  near  Gettysburg,  where  he  had  gathered  and 
organized  a  congregation  during  the  previous  winter.  The 
congregation  was  now  building  a  church  and  he  was  invited 
to  preach  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone.  He  remained  for 
some  days  **  visiting  from  house  to  house,  preaching,  praying, 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  speaking  to  all,  old  and  young." 

From  Fountain  Dale,  he  went  to  the  seminary  and  con- 
sulted his  former  professors  about  giving  up  his  connection 
with  the  Observer,  as  he  had  never  agreed  to  engage  himself 
for  a  stipulated  time.  ** Everyone  ure:ed  me"  he  says  **to  re- 
main in  Baltimore  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  Dr.  Kurtz's  un- 
popularity in  the  church  was  so  great  that  he  would  feel  the 
necessity  of  retiring  from  his  present  seat  in  order  to  keep  the 
Observer  afloat  and  that  I  would  certainly  have  to  become  his 
successor."  **Our  minister  in  York  also  spoke  to  me  in  the 
same  way  and  I  have  received  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
church  expressive  of  their  pleasure  in  the  pacific  course  which 
has  been  observed  in  conducting  the  Observer.  Even  Mr.  Kurtz 
has  told  me  that  he  would  retire  before  long  and  that  I  would 
be  offered  the  position  of  editor  by  the  General  Synod." 

His  mother  on  being  informed  of  this  state  of  affairs  gave 
him  this  sound  advice : 

**  First,  let  me  premise  that  the  idea  of  your  supplanting 
Mr.  K.  in  the  editorship  of  the  Observer  (flattering  though  it 
may  be)  is  a  very  painful  one  to  me  because  I  know  full  well 
that  if  they  have  saddled  you  with  it,  it  is  a  charge  you  will  not 
easily  be  able  to  shake  off.  You  may  find  it  'delightful'  to 
write  occasional  editorials,  but  for  years  to  coiiio,  sick  or  well, 
you  have  the  whole  responsibility  on  your  shoulders,  to  gain 
the  ill  will  of  opponents,  to  get  often  unavoidably  involved  in 
theological  discussions  for  which  your  unfinished  studies  do  not 
qualify  you,  is  too  much  for  a  youngman  of  your  age  and  delicate 
constitution  and  sufficient  to  sour  your  temper  and  make  you 
prematurely  old.  If  the  loss  of  your  voice  precluded  any  other 
sphere  of  usefulness,  it  would  be  a  different  thing,  but  that 
being  mercifully  restored,  it  would  certainly  be  more  pleasant 
to  become  the  beloved  pastor  of  a  church!  In  case  you  should 
be  offered  the  sole  editorship  on  Mr.  K.'s  retiring  you  could 
with  great  propriety  decline  it  on  account  of  your  youth  and 
'your  not  feeling  yourself  competent  to  assume  so  weighty  a 
responsibility'.     Our  church  surely  cannot  be  in  such  a  low 
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intellectual  state  but  that  an  equally  well  qualified  person 
might  be  found  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  while  you  would  gain 
credit  for  your  modesty^  you  would  retire  with  honor  from 
a  place  where  a  longer  occupancy  would  probably  betray  your 
deficiencies.** 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr,  Passavant  positively  refused 
to  listen  to  any  further  propositions  to  become  editor-in-chief. 
Under  the  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear,  however^  he  re- 
lunetantly  consented  to  remain  for  the  present  as  assistant 
editor. 

During  the  short  time  between  June  and  October,  1842, 
he  wrote  editorials  on  Street  Preaching,  Temperance  and  Re- 
ligion, Pulpit  Eloquence,  Revivals.  There  is  also  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  Historicul  Society.  In  this  he  took  a  deep  and  active 
interest.  He  did  more  than  any  other  one  man  for  its  found- 
ing and  its  promotion.  He  gives  us  this  picture  of  his  editorial 
work : 

**Well,  beloved  mother,  I  have  now  had  a  trial  of  editorial 
life  and  a  hard  one  it  has  been.  Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  K. 
every  moment  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  selecting,  cor- 
recting, reading  proof,  writing  or  trying  to  write  editorials^ 
selling  boolvs,  answering  letters,  etc.,  etc.  and  all,  too,  amid  the 
clatter  and  rattle  of  drays,  negroes,  our  large  power  press,  and 
Sprinter's  devils'." 

Amid  all  his  various  and  exacting  duties  he  was  still  the 
same  loving  son  and  his  thoughts  returned  again  and  again  to 
the  quiet,  congenial  home  on  the  beautiful  Connoquenessing. 

Feb.  6,  1842.  he  writes  this : 

'*!  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  your  letters,  dearest 
mother,  are  to  me  in  my  solitary  hours.  I  read  them  over 
and  over  again,  and  often  when  all  is  heavy  and  dark  within 

do  they  give  me  light  and  comfort .1  thank  God  for 

parents,  for  brothers  and  sisters,  for  that  dear  circle  which 
composes  our  family.  As  every  member  makes  up  a  part  of 
that  circle,  I  rejoice,  though  separated  by  time  and  distance,  to 
occupy  my  appropriate  chair." 

In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  thus  of  his  work :  '  *  In  fact  I 
arn  the  servant  of  all  men — black  as  well  as  white,  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  I  have  introduced  a  separate  clause  in  the 
service  when  I  baptize  the  children  of  negroes,  I  make  them 
take  a  solemn  promise  that  they  will  teach  them  to  read  and 
write  Bjs  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  learning," 
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In  his  journal,  Nov.  26.,  he  gives  this  aoeotint  of  a  visit 
to  hear  a  man  who  was  very  famous  in  his  day : 

**I  went  to  Mr.  Hammer's  church  in  Hanover  St.,  this 
evening,  to  hear  Elihu  Burrit,  the  *  learned  blacksmith,'  lecture. 
His  subject  was  Roman  Patriotism  and  he  treated  it  in  a  style 
truly  masterly.  He  forges  the  nervous  thoughts  and  words 
with  all  the  ease  of  play.  He  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  men  of  the  age.  Though  but  a  common  blacksmith, 
working  eight  hours  every  day,  yet  has  he  acquired  sixty  lang- 
uages during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  And  all  this,  too, 
without  the  aid  of  an  instructor.  What  will  not  labor  and  per- 
severance accomplish!" 

Nov.  28.,  he  adds:  **In  the  evening  went  to  hear  the 
learned  blacksmith.  His  subject  was  'Genius'  and  the  object 
of  his  remarks  was  to  prove  that  eminence  in  knowledge  de- 
pends not  on  'natural  gifts',  'natural  talents'  or  'genius'  but 
on  laborious  and  persevering  study.  'What  man  can  do  I  can 
do'  was  a  favorite  expression.  I  came  away  fully  determined 
by  the  help  of  God  to  aim  at  greater  usefulness  than  any  man 
has  yet  accomplished." 

For  lack  of  Lutheran  Literature  he  distributed  in  his 
pastoral  work  the  publications  of  the  "American  Tract  So- 
ciety". Besides  smaller  tracts,  he  used  such  books  as  The 
Dairyman's  Daughter,  Harlan  Page,  Baxter's  Call,  Baxter's 
Saint's  Rest,  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Pike's  Guide  to  Young  Disciples,  James'  Anxious  Inquirer 
and  other  books  of  that  nature.  lie  tells  us  how  he  himself 
studies  Charles  Wesley:  "During  the  interval  of  yesterday 
and  today,  I  carefully  read  Jackson's  life  of  Charles  Wesley. 
There  is  much  interesting  matter  on  the  early  history  of 
primitive  Christianity  set  forth  in  this  volume,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  lives  of  Whitefield  and  J.  Wesley.  The  manner 
in  which  these  young  men  were  led  to  the  simple  truth  in  Jesus 
and  raised  up  of  God  for  His  own  work  is  truly' past  won- 
derful'." 

In  another  place  he  says:  "Read  through  a  German 
pamphlet  on  the  'New  Birth'.  Intend  to  read  some  German 
every  day  to  become  able  to  preach  in  this  language  to  the 
thousands  of  Germans  who  daily  flock  to  our  shores." 

In  his  pastoral  visits  he  took  special  pains  to  hunt  up  the 
sicky  the  poor  and  the  colored  people  who  were  without  any 
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church  connection  and  won  many  of  them  for  Christ  and  Hia 
church* 

He  was  at  this  time  easily  carried  away  by  his  feelinj^s. 
After  going  to  hear  the  then  famous  Alexander  Campbell,  he 
says:  '*Went  to  the  Disciples  Church  to  hear  this  celebrated 
man  of  Bethany,  Virginia,  deliver  a  most  glorious  sermon  on 
the  person,  character  and  office  of  Chi-ist.  His  opponents  have 
represented  him  as  ITnitarian  in  his  sentiments.  But  never  was 
anyone  more  unjustly  misrepresented/* 

On  Thanksgiving  day,  1842,  he  thus  reviewed  the  year. 
"To  me  this  has  been  a  year  of  mercy.  My  throat  is  perfectly 
restored,  I  can  now,  blessed  be  God,  lift  up  my  voice  like  a 
trumpet.  God  has  owned  the  exertion  nf  His  unworthy  ser- 
vant in  a  wonderful  manner.  I  can  well  say:  *What  hath  God 
wrought!'  I  have  through  His  help  collected  and  organized 
two  new  congregations:  one  at  Canton  and  the  other  at  Poun- 
tain  Dale,  Pa,,  have  collected  another  at  Luther  Chapel  in  this 
cit>"  and  am  beginning  a  fourth  at  Pell's  Point.  I  have  also 
Bucceded  in  persuading  a  brother  to  begin  a  mission  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  by  the  articles  in  the  Observer  on  Western 
Missiona  have  raised  him  a  support.  During  the  past  year,  I 
issued  from  the  press  the  Lutheran  Almanac  in  English  and 
German,  the  preface  of  Luther  to  the  Romans,  besides  editing 
the  Observer  for  a  period  of  four  months.  Lord,  what  have 
I  done  tiiat  Thou  shouldst  lay  this  honor  on  me!  But  the  best 
of  all  is  that  many  scores  of  sinners  have  been  converted  to 
God  and  now  show  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness. 
I  have  enjoyed  one  continuous  revival  in  the  district  since  I 
was  received  into  the  ministry  two  months  ago.  Lord  humble 
roe  and  lay  me  in  the  dust !  It  is  too  much,  it  is  too  much !  Let 
me  feel  that  I  am  a  worm  but  Thou,  Almighty  God,  dost  take 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  those  that  are  mighty! 
Hallelujah,  praise  the  Lord!'' 

On  New  Year's  day,  1843,  he  writes:  **And  now  another 
year  has  commenced.  Am  I  certain  that  it  will  not  be  ray 
last!  Let  me  then  do  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is 
day  before  the  night  eometh  when  no  man  can  work." 

Jan.  9.,  he  gives  his  mother  this  account  of  his  work: 

**As  I  know  you  to  be  interested  in  my  humble  aiTairs  in 
this  city,  I  must  tell  you  something  more  of  my  Oldtown 
diocese.    On  the  last  Thursday  in  the  old  year,  I  organized  a 
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congregation  at  Luther  Chapel  in  Monument  Street  Our  nnm- 
ber  of  members  is  between  thirty  and  forty.  Several  of  these 
belonged  to  Dr.  Morris'  church  but,  on  account  of  the  distance, 
and  of  his  request,  united  with  the  chapel.  The  others  were 
from  the  world,  some  of  whom  were  drunkards  and  Sabbath- 
breakers  who  have  been  caught  in  the  net  of  the  gospel,  since 
the  chapel  has  been  erected.  Our  congregations  have  of  late 
increased  in  a  very  encouraging  manner.  On  Sunday  nights 
the  house  is  crowded  from  end  to  end  by  persons  of  all  denomi- 
nations; among  these  are  many  who  scarcely  ever  attend  the 
house  of  God,  and  it  is  among  this  class  particularly  that  we 
hope  to  be  useful.  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  Him 
who  has  given  me  favor  among  these  people.  I  hav^  not  had 
time  to  write  a  sermon  since  the  first  one  I  preached,  and  since 
am  compelled  to  preach  with  or  without  notes  just  as  it 
happens.  This  to  one  without  much  practice  is  no  easy  task 
and  I  sometimes  feel  so  humbled  after  preaching  that  I  wonder 
how  anyone  will  have  the  patience  to  listen  to  my  efforts.  This 
is  not  vain  talk.  I  have  often  wished  myself  a  thousand  miles 
away,  not  because  I  am  tired  of  my  Master's  work,  but  because 
I  feel  deeply  conscious  of  my  own  imperfections.  I  endeavor 
to  do  the  best  I  am  able  but  Oh,  how  feeble  my  attempts,  and 
yet  God  has  set  His  seal  upon  the  work  of  my  hands!  To  him 
be  all  the  honor.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  good 
report  of  our  little  flock  in  Canton.  So  far  thoy  have  all  con- 
tinued faithful  4n  the  apostles 'doctrine,  and  in  prayer  and  in 
breaking  of  bread'.  My  rejoicing  is  not  weak  when  I  go  there. 
Such  a  simple,  loving  people  I  have  never  seen.  I  expect  to 
confirm  several  more  at  our  next  sacrament.  The  church  there 
has  lately  erected  a  belfry  on  the  chapel  and  a  bell  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  now  calls  the  worshippers  together." 
His  mother  gives  him  this  sound  homiletieal  advice:  **The 
idea  of  preaching  so  often,  not  only  without  written  sermons, 
but  even  without  notes,  seems  perfectly  frightful  to  me  and  al- 
most presumptuous  and  irreverent;  as  if  subjects  so  high  and 
exalted  did  not  demand  at  our  hands  all  the  preparation  we 
could  make." 

Jan.  20.,  he  writes  in  his  journal.  **In  the  morning  visited 
from  house  to  house,  praying  and  counseling  all  as  grace  was 
given  me.  Spoke  to  some  of  the  brethren  on  the  necessity  of 
building  a  new  chapel,  as  the  one  in  which  we  worship  will  no 
longer  hold  the  congregation.    Blessed  be  God,  the  house  which 
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a  lew  months  ago  would  hold  five  times  the  people  we  could 
then  muster  has  now  become  too  strait  for  us, 
Feb.  1.,  he  records  his  pastoral  experiences: 
*'Thi8  is  the  first  day  of  the  second  month.  During  the  past 
month,  I  have  preached  about  twenty  times,  and  done  much  in 
the  way  of  exhortations.  Oh,  for  a  grateful  heart  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  aeeomplish  something  for  Him  w^ho  has  re- 
deemed me  by  his  own  precious  blood.  Visited  a  larpe  number 
of  families  this  raomincr.  Called  on  Mrs,  K.  who  has  a  diffi- 
culty with  one  of  her  sisters,  who  has  already  asked  her  pardon 
time  and  again.  After  spending  an  hour*s  talk  and  praying 
with  her  she  flatly  refused  to  forgive  her.  I  told  her  the  conse- 
quences, and  besought  her  to  save  her  soul,  but  it  was  vain  talk. 
She  said,  *Mr.  Passavant,  I  cannot/  Well  my  hands  are 
washed  in  innocency.  1  have  delivered  my  soul.  This  woman 
was  a  backslider  once  before.  A  few  weeks  ago  she  raised  the 
whole  neighborhood  by  her  shouts  of  *  glory*.  Now  she  cannot 
forgive  the  smallest  offence;  Oh  what  a  Chri.stianity I  From 
this  moonshine  religion,  good  Lord  deliver  us  for  Jesus  sake." 

In  March  we  find  this  entry:  ** Walked  up  from  Canton 
this  morning,  visited  several  schoolrooms  on  the  Point,  to  select 
one  for  a  Sunday  School  which  I  design  establishing  among  the 
Gerrasjis  on  the  Point.  Hired  the  lecture  room  of  Trinity 
Church  for  eighteen  dollars  per  annum  and  expect  to  commence 
on  Sunday.  Oh,  may  God's  blessing  rest  on  this  infant  enter- 
prise! Finished  the  rules  for  Lay  helpers  and  sent  them  to 
brother  Kurtz  for  revisal.  Wrote  to  brother  B,  at  G.  concerning 
the  church  in  Canton.  Lord,  send  deliverance  out  of  Zion. 
Send  it  speedily.  Began  the  Constitution  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference.'* 

A  week  later  this:  **Lord*s  day.  After  breakfeast  I 
walked  down  to  our  new  Sunday  School  in  Trinity.  It  already 
numbers  forty  scholars,  though  this  was  only  the  second  mor- 
ning on  which  it  was  held.  I  was  much  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  so  many  happy  children,  so  quiet  and  orderly.  I  confidently 
believe  that  this  school  will  yet  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
church/' 

He  was  still  setting  great  store  by  the  Wesleya  and  waa 
beyond  doubt  much  influenced  by  them.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had  given  the  same  earnest  study  to  Luther, 
Gerhard  and  Amdt 
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Here  is  an  extract  from  his  journal  of  April  30. : 

"Remained  at  home  this  evening  and  read  over  some  of 
Wesley's  journal.  They  are  the  best  works  on  pastoral  theology 
I  have  ever  found.  For  in  them  we  have  theory  put  into  prac- 
tice. While  reading  over  Wesley's  experience,  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  might  be  an  instrument  in  the  spread  of 
'Scripture  holiness'  by  writing  a  small  treatise  on  justification 
and  publishing  it  in  connection  with  Wesley's  experience,  or 
rather  publish  the  narrative  of  his  justification,  with  a  preface 
and  notes  of  my  own.  My  time  is  now  so  fully  occupied  in  the 
duties  of  my  charge  that  I  could  not  find  time  to  carry  the 
idea  to  maturity.  Meanwhile  I  will  give  myself  to  prayer  and 
reflection  thereon.    Perhaps  good  may  result  from  the  thought." 

We  select  also  this  characteristic  specimen  from  his  journal, 
to  show  the  legalistic  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time.  When  he 
was  so  sick  and  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  be  on  his  feet  he 
made  this  entry,  May  2.. 

** Overslept  myself  this  morning  and  thereby  lost  an  hour! 
Forgive  me  this  also,  Oh  God.  Spent  the  morning  in  study. 
In  the  afternoon  visited  six  or  seven  families.  Neglected  to 
pray  at  several  places  where  I  should  not  have  omitted  this 
duty." 

Here  is  a  heart-to-heart  letter  in  which  he  recounts  his  own 
deep  inner  experience  and  incidentally  his  pastoral  methods 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death  for  the  instruction  and  the 
encouragement  of  a  young  minister,  who  wrote  for  advice. 

'*My  dear  friend  M. 

Grace  and  Peace!  I  need  not  assure  you  that  your  letter 
was  a  source  of  unusual  consolation  to  my  heart.  It  carried 
me  back  upwards  of  half  a  century  when  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  reveal  his  Son  to  me,  not  only  as  the  Saviour,  which  I  had 
known  from  childhood,  but  as  the  blessed  One  who  loved  me 
and  died  for  me.  Few  could  have  been  more  conscientious  than 
John  Wesley,  who,  with  a  little  band  of  devout  young  men  at 
Oxford,  had  braved  the  ridicule  of  the  collegians  and  lived  a  life 
of  self-denial  and  compassion  to  the  poor  and  imprisoned,  and 
yet  this  man,  in  1742,  had  to  learn  from  the  pious  Lutheran 
Salzburgers  and  a  little  band  of  Moravians  on  the  vessel  which 
carried  him  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  that  he  had  only  the  faith 
of  a  servant  and  not  the  child !  Going  back  to  England,  crushed 
and  miserable,  without  any  true  rest  for  his  soul,  he  wrote  as 
you  do,  that  he  had  *  never  before  been  converted',  and  sought 
peace  with  God  diligently  and  with  fear  for  a  whole  winter 
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among  the  Moravians  in  Hemhut,  Germany,  but  at  las'  was 
enabled  to  believe  with  the  living  and  personal  faith  that  Christ 
Jesus  had  died  for  him  and  that  he,  even  he,  was  forgiven  for 
Christ's  sake!  Then  when  like  Luther,  through  the  hearing  of 
one  of  his  tracts  (his  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans)  lie 
attained  to  this  personal  knowledge  of  the  Savior  and  was 
justified  by  faith — ^he  began  to  preach  to  others  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ.    You  speak  kindly  of  a  ccmversation  with 

me  on  the  porch  of ,  but  it  was  this  incident  in  the  life  of 

Wesley,  which,  in  a  very  providential  way  came  into  my  hands, 
that  revealed  to  me  the  great  want  of  my  soul.  I  was  about  to 
go  to  the  seminary  at  Gettysburg  and  to  prea(;h  Christ  to  others, 
and  yet  I  could  only  say  *I  know  lie  is  the  Savior  of  all  men*, 
but  I  could  not  say,  *IIe  is  my  Savior,  who  hath  redeemed  me 
a  lost  and  condemned  creature,  not  with  silver  and  gold  but 
with  His  holy  and  precious  blood  and  with  His  innocent  KufTer- 
ings  and  death'  (see  second  article  in  Catechism).  Oh,  the 
bitterness  of  those  months  of  uncertainty  and  wretched  rums  I 
And  yet,  when,  after  tears  and  strong  cryings  unto  God,  I  was 
reduced  to  the  confession,  that  I  was  a  poor  and  helpless  sinn(»r 
who  could  do  nothing  towards  meriting  salvation,  it  i)l<?as<»d 
Qod  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  work  in  me  the  saving 
trust  in  Christ.  I,  too,  thought  I  had  nev<?r  be(»n  conv(?rt(?d,  but 
this  was  a  mistake  in  my  case,  as  in  that  of  Wesley  and  count- 
less others.  There  is  the  faith  of  the  servant  full  of  crtn'fuln<*HH 
and  the  fear  of  offending  God,  and  when  we  b«'li'*ve  with  all  the 
heart  that  Christ  has  died  for  our  sins,  and  riwn  for  our  justi- 
fication, love  takes  the  place  of  fear  and  God  giv<*s  us  the  faith 
not  of  a  servant  but  of  a  child,  which  cri<*s  *Abba  fath«?r'! 

"This  consciousness  of  j)€rwmn\  salvation  is  the  gnfaUidt 
of  all  consolations,  especially  tr>  a  minist^'r  of  the  Word.  It 
brings  us  into  a  new  world  of  life  and  love.  It  enabh^n  us 
rightly  to  divide  the  Word  of  tnjth,  pn-a/'hintr  the  law  of  a 
holy  God  and  thus  slaying  all  earthly  hojKf,  and  thi'U  io  oofna 
with  the  blessed  Gospel  t/>  heal  the  broken -h^^arti'd  and  '\tnn\g 
them  under  Jesus', 

"In  all  the  trj'ing  experienee,  ihrhuuh  whieh  we  \ttntr 
ministerB  most  pass,  nothing  jh  ut*pr^.  h^'lpful  t/;  us  than  thin 
experience  of  a  wm\  stnjjrj^le  with  the  |j{/ht  and  lov"  of  GmJ 
It  is  the  one  great  \fr<»\p*miUttu  without  '^\iMi  w<r  umy  iti'U'*'f\ 
be  useful  in  hrilding  the  laf/jp  at  ^h*'  ^i'M^r  fhr  '/th^nj  Vt  *^t)*"r 
in  and  be  ttved,  wLiJe  we  r*riuhiu  ir;th'/ut  in  th^  dr"ar;n<-^  hu*\ 
trembling  of  a  efaiJJ  mrvlXwi^f  hui  thin  hUm^z  t'Jiu  tnstkir  oiir 
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ministry  a  thing  of  unspeakable  gladness  and  enlarged  use- 
fulness. 

''Now,  dear  M.,  now  that  Ood  has  done  great  things  for 
you  'whereof  you  are  glad,'  'give  all  diligence  to  make  your 
calling  and  election  sure'.  Sacredly  devote  an  hour  after  break- 
fast in  the  morning  and  one  hour  between  nine  and  ten  in  the 
evening  to  the  devotional  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and 
(memorizing  certain  passages)  with  self  examination  and 
prayer,  praying  over  a  list  of  all  the  catechumens,  members  and 
occasional  hearers  as  well  as  special  objects,  not  so  much  kneel- 
ing as  walking  up  and  down  the  room  to  keep  awake  and  in 
this  way  find  a  wonderful  opening  of  the  truth.  A  chapter  in 
the  old  Testament  in  the  morning,  read  over,  prayed  over  and 
studied,  often  on  my  knees,  and  in  the  evening  one  in  the  new 
Testament,  in  the  same  spirit,  did  wonders  for  me.  Of  course, 
I  read  regularly,  until  the  whole  bible  was  studied,  and  I  was 
amazed  at  both  my  simple  ignorance  of  the  Word  and  my  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  by  thus  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual  in  the  Old  and  the  New.  I  was  especially  inspired  and 
quickened  to  find  a  personal  faith  in  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
like  a  great  meridian  line  stretched  over  the  four  thousand  years 
of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  New  and  that  thus 
Christ  became  all  in  all  to  those  who  believe  in  Him  and  are 
saved.  May  I  recommend  this  method  to  you,  dear  brother, 
verj'  earnestly.  Silence  and  solitude  are  the  home  of  the  mighty. 
Be  much  with  God  that  you  may  do  much  for  men.  Make  the 
new  year  a  new  life,  by  adopting  new  life  rules,  'stick  unto 
God's  testimonies*  while  life  and  breath  remain.  Judging  from 
my  own  sorrowful  experience  in  the  first' years  of  my  ministry, 
let  me  again  suggest  taking  your  texts  from  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  and  study  them  on  your  knees,  if  necessary,  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  them.  They  are  full  of  Christ  and  their  richness 
will  wonderfully  strengthen,  comfort  and  establish  you  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God.    Peace  be  with  you. 

"When  I  came  to  Pittsburg,  I  made  a  list  of  members, 
with  their  streets  in  certain  parts  of  the  city,  so  that  I  might 
drop  in  and  see  as  many  as  possible  when  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  Then  I  had  another  list  of  young  persons,  not  yet  identi- 
fied with  the  Church,  and  also  of  adults,  and  I  prayed  for  four 
or  five  of  these  daily  and  always  before  calling  at  the  place 
where  they  were.  In  this  way,  among  others,  your  dear  father 
''M  drawn  to  the  Church,  and  many  others.  I  hereby  send 
Vok  which  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  and  over 
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the  certain  parte,  ask  God's  blessing  upon  it  daily. — A  word 
from  Luther:  *You  have  entered  the  ship  with  Christ  and  what 
do  you  expect T  Fair  weather  and  pleasant  sailing?  Nay,  but 
storms  and  tempest  and  at  times  Christ  Himself  wUl  seem  to 
sleep*  But  how  blessed  the  awakening,  when  He  will  say: 
'peace,  be  stiir  I  And  there  will  \ye  a  great  calm  1"  '' 

Here  is  a  characteristic  sample  of  his  work : 

**At  three  in  the  afternoon  I  preached  to  the  colored  pei-) pie 
in  Fifth  Street.  The  house  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  About 
sixteen  hundred  persons  were  present  The  sinj^ing  was  glorious 
but  the  incessant  shouting  of  these  people  was  anything  but 
pleasant  to  me.  I  had  scarcely  become  warmed  up  by  my  subject 
before  they  commenced  shouting  so  lustily  that  I  was  oblifjfiHi  to 
stop  and  beg  them  for  my  sake  to  be  a  little  more  moderate. 
This  reproof  lasted  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  when 
one  old  negro  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  *Massa,  I  must 
respond*,  and  with  this  the  whole  mass  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings with  the  most  extravagant  expressions  of  joy.  I  then  told 
them  I  supposed  I  should  have  to  let  them  worship  God  as 
they  were  accustomed  and  continued  my  remarks  in  tolerable 
quiet  to  the  close.  I  think  I  never  spoke  plainer  in  my  life. 
May  God  in  mercy  bless  the  truth  to  the  praise  of  His  glory/* 

In  April  the  six  months  for  whteh  he  had  accepted  the  call 
to  the  two  congregations  were  ended.  A  letter  to  his  mother 
shows  the  restless  state  of  his  mind.    He  writes : 

**Then  the  idea  of  sitting  down  in  one  spot  and  becoming  as 
other  ministers,  having  the  same  round  of  duties  from  week  to 
week  and  year  to  year,  is  to  me  now  as  it  has  always  been  very 
melancholy.  You  may  think  me  foolish  on  these  subjects,  and 
perhaps  I  am,  but  ray  feelings  are  unchanged  on  tliese  raattera. 
I  always  longed  to  be  a  gospel  ranger,  to  go  from  place  to  place 
aaaisting  my  companions  in  labor,  or  laying  a  foundation  on 
which  others  might  build.  Had  I  known  the  result  of  this 
winter's  siege — ^that  I  should  have  to  remain  here  after  my  six 
months  were  over,  I  should  never  have  ctmsented  to  stay,  L 
would  now  be  free  to  accede  to  the  -wishes  of  different  brethren 
of  our  Synod,  to  *c^me  over  into  Macedonia'  and  help  them.  As 
it  is,  I  am  bound  hand  and  foot  and  must  stay  at  home  if  I 
would  not  have  the  congregation  dispersed." 

In  the  same  letter  he  says;  "Our  new  Sunday-school  is  now 
fairly  under  way.  We  are  only  a  few  weeks  old  and  yet  the 
number  of  scholars  amounts  to  seventy-five.  X  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Muhlenburg  Sunday  School  and  confidently  believe 
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that  before  many  years  we  will  have  a  Muhlenburg  Chapel  in 
that  section  of  the  city. 

**I  preached  a  sermon  on  Palm  Sunday  to  the  children  of 
our  Sunday-school  in  the  Chapel.  My  text  was  one  of  my  old 
proverbs  *I  love  them  that  love  me  and  those  that  seek  me  early 
shall  find  me'.  Our  school  here  is  very  large,  numbering  two 
hundred  and  thirty  scholars,  and  the  Chapel  was  crowded  by 
many  of  the  children  of  other  schools.  After  the  sermon,  the 
children  came  up  to  the  altar  which  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  pines  and  flowers  and  deposited  their  little  earnings  and 
savings  in  the  missionary  treasury.  It  was  a  lovely  sight,  and 
I  almost  wept  for  joy.  Some  of  the  children  were  so  small  that 
they  had  to  be  lifted  up  by  their  teachers.  The  collection 
amounted  to  eight  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  which  we  re- 
solved to  give  to  the  Louisville  Mission.  Need  I  tell  you  that 
I  gave  the  reason  why  I  selected  the  text  from  Proverbs?  I 
told  them  of  the  little  book  with  the  brown  cover,  repeated  some 
of  the  proverbs,  spoke  of  my  dear  absent  mother  and  other 
things.  On  the  subject  of  instruction  in  the  catechism,  I  would 
only  remark  that  I  keep  a  class  from  week  to  week  and  the 
catechumens  still  attend  after  they  are  confirmed.  I  find  this 
plan  a  good  one,  and  as  we  have  communion  every  second 
month,  I  always  confirm  any  who  are  prepared  on  these 
occasions. ' ' 

For  several  weeks  he  had  been  busy  preparing  a  lecture 
on  ** Natural  Science  as  it  confirms  Revelation",  which  he  de- 
livered in  Luther  Chapel  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  Sunday- 
school.  The  lecture  netted  forty  dollars  which  was  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  a  Sunday-school  library. 

Upon  the  subject  of  his  restlessness  in  his  work,  his  mother 
advises : 

''From  the  prospect  of  building  at  Canton  and  the  interest- 
ing state  of  your  two  congregations  I  take  for  granted  that  you 
have  no  idea  of  leaving  them  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  you 
at  first  engaged  yourself  for.  It  would  appear,  at  least  in  our 
eyes,  like  folly  to  quit  a  field  of  usefulness  where  your  labors 
seem  so  blessed  for  the  sake  of  seeking  others  at  a  distance, 
where  success  is  still  uncertain  and  accompanied  with  many 
privations  and  still  greater  dangers  to  your  hi-alth  from  ex- 
posure and  climate.  Inform  us,  dear  son,  what  are  your 
definite  plans  on  this  subject." 

Mr.  Passavant  was  naturally  deeply  interested  in  the  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  work  in  his  home  county,  and  especially  in  the 
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English  congregation  which  had  recently  be^n  organized  in 
Zelienople.  His  sister  Virginia  writes  him  this  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  home  church : 

**  Yesterday  our  school  commenced,  of  which  Sidney  can 
tell  you  all  particulars.  The  Sunday  before,  the  English  con- 
gregation had  its  first  communion,  upon  which  occasion  Bassler 
certainly  preached  the  best  sermon  I  have  ever  heard  from  him. 
It  could  not  fail  of  doing  much  good.  Yesterday  I  was  at  our 
German  school,  and  if  *  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore*, coming  events  will  be  of  painful  nature  to  poor  Mr. 
Bassler  and  his  little  flock.  The  'Bishop'  again  denounced  with 
great  severity  the  Gettysburg  institutiou  as  unorthodox,  anti- 
Lutheran,  etc.  Spoke  of  its  students  and  ministers  as  misehief- 
makers  and  a  source  of  discord  in  the  church,  and  animadverted 
bitterly  upon  a  prayer  which  he  had  heard  poor  Mr.  Muntz 
make.  (Without  mentioning  his  name  he  described  him  so 
plainly  that  the  most  stupid  could  not  be  at  fault).  I  must  say 
that  I  sincerely  wish  that  what  are  generally  called  *New 
Measures'  had  never  been  introduced  in  our  church.  They 
appear  to  me  as  those  things  to  which  St.  Paurs  words  might 
be  applied,  *All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  aro 
not  expedient.  All  things  are  lawful  for  me  but  all  things 
edify  not* I  If  he  was  willing  to  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world 
Btood  lest  he  should  make  his  brother  to  offend,  I  think  Christ- 
ians of  the  present  day  might  refrain  from  sitting  or  kneeling 
at  particular  benches,  etc,  when  their  doing  so  causes  pain  and 
uneasiness  to  so  many  truly  sincere  and  conscientious  Christ- 
ians. I  do  not  speak  vrith  reference  to  the  bishop,  for  he  wnnld 
be  quite  miserable  if  he  had  nothing  to  contend  against,  and  if 
that  were  removed,  would  have  abundant  other  equally  im- 
portant and  exciting  subjects  to  fi^'ht  for.  Indeed,  his  great 
trouble  at  present  is  that  the  *New  IMeasure  men*  have  anti- 
Bcriptural  'views  about  the  Lord's  Supper  and  baptism.  Mr. 
Baasler,  to  succeed  in  his  present  situation,  truly  needs  to  he 
wi»e  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a  dove.  The  bishop's  un- 
ipenerous,  not  to  say  unchristian  persecution  of  poor  Mr.  Muntz, 
distresses  me  very  much.  II is  faults  are  of  such  a  kind  that 
they  render  him  more  unpopular  than  his  crimes  would;  but 
who  that  knows  him  well,  can  doubt  that  he  is  a  sincere  and 
conscientious  Christian,  anxious  for  the  good  of  others;  yet 
doubtless  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  Mr.  Schweitzerbarth's  in- 
fluence, he  is  generally  considered  far  and  wide  as  a  hypocrite. 
You  would  be  shocked  and  astonished  to  hear  what  an  opinion 
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many  of  the  country  people  have  of  his  character.  Of  course 
his  usefulness  is  thereby  diminished  and  whatever  good  work 
he  is  active  in,  is  looked  upon  by  many  with  suspicion.  All 
this  is  distressing  but  we  know  that  eVerjrthing  can  be  made  to 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  God.  Our  poor  bishop 
is  most  to  be  pitied.** 

June,  18.,  he  wrote  this  account  of  his  resignation  at  Canton: 
**  Preached  my  farewell  sermon  to  the  Canton  church  this  morn- 
ing from  the  words:  'Finally,  brethren,  farewell,  be  perfect, be 
of  good  comfort,  be  of  the  same  mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the 
God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  yeu*.  We  had  a  weeping^ 
and  sorrowful  time.  The  house  was  very  well  filled  and  it  al- 
most broke  my  heart  to  say  adieu  to  my  children  in  Jesus 
Christ.  I  have  now  been  preaching  in  Canton  almost  a  year. 
During  my  connection  with  the  Book  Concern  I  went  down  on 
Wednesday  evenings,  and  regularly  preached  there  on  Sunday 
mornings.  While  thus  engaged  these  hands  administered  to  my 
wants.  Since  the  sixteenth  of  October  last,  I  have  been  the 
pastor  over  the  little  church  I  organized  there.  During  this 
time,  I  have  received  by  certificate,  baptism  and  confirmation, 
about  forty  persons  into  the  church.  A  few  have  proven  that 
they  never  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them,  and  several  have 
removed  from  Canton.  At  present  we  have  thirty  or  more 
members  who  are  united  in  love  and  good  fellowship,  the  one 
with  the  other,  and  walk  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

**A8  I  found  that  my  duties  at  the  chapel  would  not  suffer 
me  to  do  justice  to  these  people,  I  have  resigned  their  charge. 
At  my  recommendation,  the  church  has  elected  brother  Weddell 
of  Frederick  County  as  their  pastor.  He  will  be  in  the  city  on 
tomorrow  morning. 

*'At  two  and  a  half,  I  went  to  the  Sunday  School  and  en- 
deavored to  bid  adieu  to  the  children  but  I  was  prevented  from 
saying  much  by  a  flood  of  tears.  The  children  rose  up  and  sang 
a  parting  hymn  after  which  I  retired. 

**  Jesus  Christ,  Thou  head  of  the  church,  bless,  sanctify,  and 
keep  this  little  flock!  It  is  the  purchavse  of  Thy  blood.  Never 
leave  or  forsake  it.  May  our  brother  who  has  the  oversight  of 
it  in  the  Lord,  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  be 
abundantly  more  useful  than  I  have  been,  for  Jesus'  sake, 
amen.*' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Weddell,  who  became  his  successor 
at  Canton,  writes  this  reminiscence  in  the  Memorial  Workman. 
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"Mr.  Passavant  was  then  in  tlie  bloom  and  vigor  of  young 
manhood  united  to  womanly  beauty.  His  preaching  was  full 
of  fire  apd  earnestness.  Summerfield  was  his  model  as  a  man 
and  a  preacher.  In  takingr  chargre  of  Canton  Chapel^  he  found 
that  the  common  order  of  the  Lutheran  service  made  but  little 
impression  upon  the  people  that  resided  in  Canton,  and  in  order 
to  move  and  attract  tiiem  to  the  Chapel  he  introduced  what  was 
then  called  the  *New  Measure'  system,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  most  of  our  Maryland  churches.  He  carried  it  to  the  ex- 
treme, and  through  it  added  a  number  to  the  small  congreo:ation. 
The  Eev.  Passavant  was  a  most  active  worker.  He  went  from 
bouse  to  house  preaching  the  gospel,  praying  in  every  family, 
and  inviting  them  to  attend  the  services  in  the  Chapel.  In  most 
eases  he  met  with  a  kind  reception.  But  in  one  family*  whose 
head  had  been  converted  from  a  low  and  drunken  life  to  be  a 
humble  and  earnest  Christian,  he  was  met  by  the  wife,  who  was  a 
bad  Roman  Catholic,  with  the  vilest  abuse,  and  driven  from  the 
house  with  curses  and  threats  of  bodily  violence. 

'* After  having  been  pastor  for  some  time  be  commenced 
a  protracted  meeting  which  continued  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
These  meetings  were  kept  up  to  a  late  hour  at  night,  and  the 
noise  could  be  heard  all  over  Canton.  Nearly  all  those  w^ho 
professed  conversion  led  in  public  prayer,  men  and  women. 
With  these  he  established  experience  meetings —  the  men  under 
Elder  Ric^  and  the  women  under  the  pastor. 

^*  After  resigning  Canton  Rev.  Passavant  continued  to  serve 
the  mission  on  Monument  Street  where  a  small  building  called 
Luther  Chapel  had  been  erected.  This  grew  into  the  First 
Church,  and  the  small  band  gathered  by  him  has  since  become 
a  large  and  flourishing  congregation.  But  his  interest  in  the 
Canton  people  did  not  cease.  When  I  became  pastor  he  came 
down  almost  every  week,  aiding  roe  in  my  work  and  encourag- 
ing me  to  faith  and  perseverance  In  the  almost  barren,  fruitless 
field  in  which  I  had  been  placed.'^ 

Mr,  Passavant  was  still  longing  to  do  a  wider  work  in  the 
West.  Tie  writes  again:  **I  confess  the  disappointment  of 
which  I  spoke  in  ray  last  is  not  a  trilling  matter.  But  perhaps 
it  is  all  for  the  best  at  present.  I  shall  thus  have  more  time  to 
prepare  for  the  peculiar  work  to  which  I  think  I  am  better 
fitted — viz.,  to  collt*ct  and  organize/'  Was  this  a  premonition  of 
that  broad  and  varied  work  which  was  before  him  but  was  yet 
hid  from  his  eyest 
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With  that  childlike  and  submissive  spirit  which  character- 
ized his  whole  life  work,  he  made  the  best  of  the  situation  and 
labored  on  as  if  he  were  to  stay  there  for  life.  Always  fond  of 
children,  he  took  great  delight  in  his  Sunday-schools.  To  his 
mother  he  confides:  **As  I  have  no  ladies  to  visit,  I  sometimes 
spend  the  evenings  among  the  Sunday  School  children  and  feel 
as  happy  as  a  king.  It  would  make  you  smile  to  see  me  at 
such  a  time.  You  would  set  me  down  as  a  complete  'Oross- 
papa'.'' 

Of  the  General  Synod  which  met  in  Baltimore  in  May  of 
this  year,  he  says: 

**  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  extravagances  of  some  'New 
Measure'  men,  the  representatives  of  this  Synod  are  a  noble 
body  of  self-denying  and  laborious  workmen  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord.  Among  the  delegates  was  Dr.  Bachman  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  Carolina,  who  is  becoming  venerable  with  age  and  whose 
countenance  is  the  mirror  of  kindness  and  affection.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  the  world.  The  great  work  of  Audubon  on  the  Birds  of 
America  is  indebted  to  him  for  one  half  its  information  and 
many  of  the  paintings  were  done  by  his  daughters  who  are 
married  to  the  sons  of  Audubon.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  new  work  on  the  Beasts  of  America  in 
connection  with  Mr.  A.  It  will  be  sold  at  the  enormous  price 
of  three  hundred  dollars.'* 

In  the  same  letter  he  thus  refers  to  some  idle  gossip  of  a 
supposed  engagement  that  had  reached  Zelienople:  **I  could 
not  help  smiling  when  I  read  the  *  sisterly  advice'  in  your 
second  letter.  How  could  you  for  a  moment  suppose  that  such 
a  thing  was  going  on  without  my  having  made  known  the  whole 
matter  to  our  parents?  I  should  certainly  find  out  the  views  of 
papa  and  mamma  before  going  one  step  towards  such  an  affair. 
However,  this  has  done  me  some  good.  I  will  be  more  careful 
in  the  future  to  avoid  anything  which  would  give  rise  to  such 
reports.'' 

Of  a  puffed-up  and  popular  preacher  he  thus  expresses 
himself : 

**At  present  there  is  a  Methodist  preacher  from  Missis- 
sippi preaching  every  night  in  one  of  our  churches.  He  is  puffed 
in  the  papers  as  one  of  the  great  ones,  but  when  I  heard  him  I 
could  observe  no  particular  qualities  which  appeared  striking. 
But  the  system  of  puffing  is  carried  on  among  some  of  these 
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good  people  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  abunhitely  dis- 
^stuigr,  for  truth,  reaiion  and  Scripture  are  all  made  to  give 
way  before  the  popular  applause,  Wlien  I  hear  such  men  who 
may  well  pray  to  be  delivered  from  their  friends,  I  think  of 
Cowper's  description  of  a  jrospel  minister." 

Of  the  part  he  had  in  putting  up  the  infant  Sunday-school 
room,  after  collecting  all  the  money  for  it,  he  says: 

*'On  Monday  morning  a  week  ago,  ^Ir.  Murry  and  I  com- 
menced to  work  with  shovels  and  mattocks  and  by  evening  suc- 
ceeded in  digging  out  the  foundation.  On  the  following  Thurs- 
day evening  at  four  o'clock  we  laid  the  corner  stone  amid  great 
rejoicing." 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  East  Pennsylvania  Synod 
then  in  session  in  Philadelphia  he  called  on  Dr.  Demme  of  old 
Zion's  German  Church,  Dr.  Mayer  of  old  St.  John's  English 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  on  Pastor  Vogelbach.  He  gives  this 
account  of  his  visit: 

**  During  my  stay  in  Philadelphia,  I  called  on  Dr.  Demme 
and  as  I  had  no  one  to  introduce  me,  I  introduced  myself.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  my  name,  and  found  out  my  residence,  it  was 
all  right,  and  he  was  as  kind  as  I  could  have  asked  from  this 
orthodox  champion  of  old  Lutheranisni.  lie  asked  very  kindly 
about  papa,  and  from  his  minute  inquiry  I  thought  all  came 
from  a  sincere  heart.  In  about  twenty  minutes  I  was  among 
the  documents,  and  as  Dr.  Demme  is  as  great  an  admirer  of 
these  things  as  I,  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour  together.  He 
showed  me  some  large  blank  books  in  the  hand-writing  of  Muh- 
lenburg  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  poring  over 
the  history  of  some  of  our  early  churches  from  the  pen  of  this 
good  and  great  man*  On  leaving,  he  thanked  me  for  calling, 
gave  me  his  printed  works  for  the  Historical  Society,  and 
begged  to  be  remembered  affectionately  to  papa.  Prof.  Rey- 
nolds at  my  request  took  me  to  see  Dr,  Mayer  who  was  equally 
if  not  more  friendly.  My  heart  still  cleaves  to  the  old  man  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  papa  and  as  I  felt  his  love 
I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears  of  gratitude  to  my  Heavenly 
Father  for  the  gift  of  such  a  parent.  I  am  not  proud,  but  I 
am  thankful,  that  I  am  the  son  of  one,  everywhere  loved,  re- 
spected and  honored!  Although  Dr,  M.  probed  me  sharply  on 
the  subject  of  what  is  commonly  called  'New  Measures'  and 
drew  me  out  entirely,  he  notwithstanding  invited  me  to  jj reach 
in  the  evening.  I  begged  off  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  would 
take  no  denial,  so  in  the  evening  I  preached  in  his  lecture  room  to 
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a  good  congregation,  much  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  I  trust 
to  the  edification  of  the  people.  After  sermon  I  walked  home 
with  the  doctor's  family  and  spent  an  hour  in  the  society  of  one 
of  the  most  charming  circles  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  some 
four  or  five  single  daughters  in  the  family,  and  they  seem  bo 
united  in  heart  and  in  mind  that  it  reminded  me  in  a  striking 
manner  of  our  own.  In  bidding  the  doctor  adieu,  he  thanked 
me  for  the  sermon  and  invited  me  to  his  pulpit  if  I  again  re- 
turned to  the  city.  When  I  went  home  and  it  became  known 
among  the  brethren  of  Synod  that  I  had  preached  for  Dr.  ML 
they  crowded  around  me  with  a  thousand  inquiries.  As  the 
doctor  had  not  made  his  appearance  at  the  S3mod  and  had 
stood  aloof  from  any  connection  with  that  body,  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  little  surprise  how  I  got  into  his  good  graces.  One  said 
*How  came  you  who  are  as  great  a  heretic  as  any  to  be  the 
favored  one?'  Another,  *Pass,  what  did  the  Doctor  say  of  the 
Synod  ? '  I  honestly  told  them  that  I  went  in  under  the  shadow 
of  my  father,  but  as  no  one  had  been  asked  to  fill  his  pulpit  on 
Sunday,  they  all  seemed  greatly  astonished  at  this  move.  On 
second  thought,  I  looked  on  the  whole  as  providential,  for  when 
we  build  the  Chapel,  I  shall  go  straightway  to  Philadelphia,  and 
doubt  not  that  something  considerable  will  be  done  in  that  large 
and  wealthy  congregation. 

*  *  As  my  stay  in  the  city  was  limited  by  engagements  here  to 
Thursday  morning,  I  did  not  get  time  to  see  much  of  the  place 
and  its  many  attractions.  On  Wednesday  morning,  however,  I 
walked  to  Girard  College — that  splendid  monument  of  human 
pride  and  folly ! 

**Good  Mr.  Vo^elbach  did  not  wait  for  an  introduction,  but 
canio  up  with  his  broad  German  face  and  shook  me  heartily  by 
the  hand.  As  soon  as  he  said  *Bruder'  I  knew  whence  he  came, 
for  his  speech  betrays  his  Swabian  birth." 

In  the  same  letter  he  discloses  his  sentiments  towards  the 
fair  sex: 

*'I  was  quartered  at  a  very  pleasant  home,  the  more  so,  as 
there  was  a  handsome  young  lady  in  the  family.  I  also  drove 
out  several  times  and  made  some  pleasant  acquaintances  among 
the  *sex'  of  whom  there  is  apparently  any  number  in  brother 
Stork's  church.  You  need  not  become  alarmed  by  this  reference 
to  the  ladies.  I  am  beginning  to  be  of  the  opinion  that'  I  have 
no  sfjul  or  heart  or  that  I  am  not  like  other  young  men.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  the  reason  is  *The  time  is  not  yet'." 
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In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  a  certain  yoiin*?  lady's  mar- 
riage, expresses  his  congratulations  and  confesses  that  she  had 
been  *his  first  and  only  flame/ 

He  has  this  to  say  of  the  Sxinday  School  Hymn  Book  on 
which  he  had  been  working  for  some  time:  ** Yesterday  nigrht 
at  half  past  eleven  o'cloi^k  I  finished  making  out  the  index  for 
the  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book.  This  letter  was  commenced 
on  Monday  morning,  but  the  printers  sent  me  the  printed  proofs 
in  all  haste  and  all  my  leisure  time  has  been  taken  up  with 
that  disagreeable  and  tedious  business  until  this  morning*  As 
this  is  the  first  book  which  my  poor  efforts  have  yet  brought 
into  existence,  I  am  anxious  to  see  w^hat  an  appearance  it  will 
make.  Solomon  has  said  that  *0f  the  making  of  many  books 
there  is  no  end'.  I  should  be  sorry  if  this  were  to  be  fulfilled 
in  my  case,  for  this  book-making  business  to  me,  is  of  all  others 
the  most  troublesome.  *  * 

Of  the  Lutheran  Standard  he  says.  **The  Lutheran  Stan- 
dard which  you  have  had  the  kindnetss  to  send  to  me,  comes 
duly  to  hand.  I  am  truly  thankful^  dear  mother,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  this  paper.  As  it  contains  church  intelligence 
which  the  Obsen^er  does  not»  it  fill«  up  an  important  vacuum 
in  my  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Ohio,  As  to  the 
selections  in  the  Observer  or  Standard  or  any  of  our  German 
papers,  I  find  YQTy  little  time  to  read  them.  Its  weekly  visits 
continually  remind  me  of  a  mother's  affectionate  regard.  As 
to  those  good  men  in  Ohio,  I  bear  no  prejudice  against  them. 
Only  I  think  they  are  not  pursuing  that  course  which  w^iuld 
bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  souls  of  men.  I  never  questioned 
the  sincerity  of  such  men  as  Greenwald,  Schaeffer  and  others^ 
but  yet  I  believe  they  might  be  abundantly  more  useful  w^ere 
they  to  hold  different  views,  and  adopt  a  different  policy." 

He  kept  up  a  most  happy  correspondence  with  his  Jefferson 
classmate,  Robert  Patterson.  lie  had  hoped  to  secure  him  as  a 
teacher  in  his  projected  academy  and  had  w^ritten  him  a  formal 
request  to  come,  which  was  firmly  but  lovingly  declined. 

Here  is  his  account  of  a  Christmas  visit  to  Lancaster, 
Penns>ivania: 

**  Calling  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Baker  and  showing  ray  letter 
of  introduction  I  was  kindly  received  and  invited  to  occupy  his 
pulpit  at  night.  At  seven  I  preached  to  a  large  congregation 
in  the  very  large  Lutheran  Church  from  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  *Thu8  saith  the  High  and  Holy  one,  etc/  Shall  any 
leed  sown  his  evening  take  root?  On  my  return  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Baker 'Sy  I  had  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Baagher  of  Fountain  Dale,  Pa. 
She  informed  me  that  the  little  seed  had  grown  up  and  become 
a  great  tree.  The  handful  of  members  whom  I  joined  together 
while  a  student  in  the  seminary,  have  increased  to  nearly  one 
hundred.  They  have  a  handsome  and  commodious  church  and 
are  now  in  the  Taneytown  and  Emmetsburg  charge.  I  re- 
mained in  Lancaster  Tuesday  and  part  of  Wednesday.  Renewed 
my  acquaintance  with  my  old  friend  F.  A.  Muhlenburg  of 
Jefferson  College,  who  is  still  teaching  in  the  Academy.  At  the 
house  of  his  father,  I  saw  the  object  of  my  visit  to  that  place, 
some  of  the  journals,  and  other  manuscript  writings  of  the 
venerable  Muhlenburg,  the  pioneer  Lutheran  missionary  in  this 
country.  I  endeavored  to  get  them  as  a  donation  for  the 
Historical  Society  but  did  not  succeed.  They  may  perhaps  be 
secured  on  deposit.  Without  them  a  biography  of  Muhlenburg 
or  a  history  of  his  life  and  times  could  not  be  written.  Dr. 
Baker  gave  some  valuable  donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc. 
to  the  Society  and  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  the 
Society  and  the  object  it  proposes.  I  must  not  omit  to  note 
down  a  few  particulars  of  the  remarkable  work  of  God  which 
has  been  wrought  during  the  last  year  in  this  city. 

**The  general  interest  on  the  subject  of  religion  which  pre- 
vailed ever>'where  last  winter  was  felt  in  Lancaster  in  several 
of  the  Evangelical  churches.  Dr.  Baker  had  for  a  long  time 
opposed  what  are  commonly  called  *New  Measures'  among  us, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  preached  experimental  religion  with  all 
his  might.  The  result  was  here  as  everj'^^here  else  under  such 
preaching.  The  people  of  their  own  accord  and  with  his  con- 
sent met  together  in  private  houses  and  edified  each  other  by 
singing,  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures.  These  meetings 
were  held  almost  every  night  during  the  week,  and  some  were 
awakened  and  justified  almost  every  evening.  The  wealthier 
members  of  the  congregation  stood  aloof,  as  in  former  times — 
the  nobles  put  not  their  shoulder  to  the  work.  But  the  common 
people  met  together  gladly,  and  they  with  the  Doctor  on  their 
side  prevailed.  Several  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
converted  during  the  course  of  the  winter  and  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  congregation  has  since  then  been  changed.  The 
good  Doctor  is  now  one  of  the  most  decided  revivalists  in  the 
church.  He  says,  *  These  measures  will  either  drive  ministers 
into  their  use  or  they  will  drive  men  out'.'* 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he  gives  this  account  of  Dr. 
Baker: 
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''After  spending  the  evening  very  pleasantly  till  ten  o'clock^ 
Dr.  Baker  kept  me  till  one  talking  at  a  prodigious  rate  about 
church  affairs.  He  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  men  I  have  ever 
met,  full  of  kindness  and  love  to  the  whole  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  full  of  energy  and  activit)^  that  his  whole  body, 
hands  and  feet,  face  and  all,  are  at  work  when  he  speaks.  He  is 
greatly  beloved,  I  might  say  almost  worshipped,  by  his  congre- 
gation. When  they  speak  of  him  it  is  with  real  enthusiasm; 
indeed  he  is  a  father  among  his  people.  All  denominations  of 
Christians  love  and  respect  him,  and  he  is  at  the  head  of  all  the 
societies,  and  schools,  both  classical  and  primary,  in  the  city. 
His  engagements  are  frightful  to  think  of.  He  preaches  three 
times  on  Sunday,  besides  attending  and  superintending  the 
Sunday-school,  and  has  a  meeting  either  in  English  or  German 
of  some  kind  on  every  night  in  the  week  but  Saturday.  He 
says  he  is  killing  himself^  and  yet  he  continues  from  year  to 
year  as  before.  I  thought  he  would  never  grow  weary  of  tell- 
ing me  the  beneficial  effect  *new  measures*  so-called  have  had 
upon  his  congregation.  Until  the  last  year,  he  was  always  op- 
posed to  these  things,  and  was  generally  the  spokesman  for  the 
Germans  in  the  East  Pennsylvania  Synod.  But  his  people 
finally  commenced  prayer-moetings  in  their  own  houses  and 
whrn  he  saw,  after  a  few  months,  the  happy  effect  which  was 
produced,  he  threw  up  his  prejudices  at  once,  attended  and  led 
the  meetings,  and  now  has  two  very  large  prayer-meetings  in 
English  and  German  every  week  in  bis  lecture  room,  besides 
several  which  are  held  in  private  houses.  He  says  that  since 
these  meetings  have  been  held,  his  eomnuiiiion  members  have 
more  than  doubled.  In  his  earnest  emphatic  manner,  he  would 
repeat  this  again  and  again,  and  then  as  if  speaking  to  some 
opposing  brother  at  Synod  would  say.  *No,  gentlemen,  I  must 
ridicule  these  things  no  more,  indeed  I  cannot,  my  people  are 
now  like  a  family  of  children  together;  they  love  each  other, 
they  pray  for  eaeli  other*  etc.  No,  while  I  live  I  shall  let  my 
people  know  that  I  approve  of  these  things!* 

^*It  must  be  confessed  that  the  whole  congregation  does  not 
go  with  him  on  that  point.  Some  of  the  most  influential  of  his 
members  did  all  they  could  to  put  them  dowTi,  but  it  would 
Dot  do.  These  persons  still  stand  aloof  from  all  part  or  lot  in 
tfiese  ineetin«.r«,  though  as  firmly  attached  to  the  church  as  ever^ 
ftJid  as  constant  in  their  attendance. 

**^*'*"I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  account  of  Dr.  Baker 
bfScaose  he  is  one  of  the  first  ministers  in  the  churchy  both  aa 
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respects  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves  and  as  regards  his  talents 
as  a  preacher.  This  change  in  his  views  and  feelings,  on  this 
exciting  question,  is  remarkable  in  more  than  one  aspect  At 
his  age  in  life  men  seldom  change  their  opinions  and  anyone 
who  knew  him  before  and  now  must  admit  that  nothing  but  a 
candid  investigation  of  the  truth  could  have  brought  him  over 
to  the  position  he  now  occupies." 

On  his  way  home  he  stopped  at  York,  visited  his  former 
fellow  student  Rev.  Charles  Hay  and  Pastor  Lochman.  Here 
he  collected  a  number  of  records  for  the  Historical  Society. 
Here  is  his  account  of  his  delightful  visit: 

**So  between  turkey  dinners  and  turkey  suppers  and  talk- 
ing half  the  night  with  Charles  and  preaching  twice  at  York,  I 
rather  recruited  backwards  instead  of  forwards.  After  I  had 
indoctrinated  Hay  about  the  Historical  Society,  he  was  in- 
defatigable in  hunting  the  documents.  We  ransacked  some  ten 
or  fifteen  libraries  and  garrets  in  York  and  secured  some  val- 
uable prizes,  among  which  was  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Goering,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  who  preached 
the  Gospel  and  had  revivals  in  the  darkest  period  of  her  history. 
It  was  really  gratifying  to  see  how  willingly  these  things  were 
donated  to  the  Society.  Everyone  with  whom  we  conversed 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  design  of  its  formation." 

During  this  visit  he  received  several  flattering  and  tempt- 
ing offers  to  locate  and  labor  in  this  Mecca  of  Lutheranism. 
To  these  propositions  he  gave  no  serious  thought  on  account  of 
*the  pressing  need  and  poverty  of  his  Baltimore  people.' 

Here  is  his  estimate  of  his  dear  friend  Krauth:  **  Charles 
Krauth  is  now  in  Philadelphia  on  a  visit.  His  church  is  crowded 
to  excess  on  Sunday  afternoons  by  the  most  gay  and  fashionable 
young  people  in  the  city.  But  unfortunately  the  church  does 
not  increase  in  strength  as  might  be  expected  from  such  good 
congregations.  He  is  a  delightful  speaker,  gifted  in  thought 
and  address,  but  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  love  him  most 
and  know  him  best,  he  is  not  sufficiently  practical  to  be 
eminently  useful." 

He  gives  this  little  sketch  of  a  very  remarkable  character  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  that  day : 

**  Brother  Lemenowsky  of  the  Synod  of  the  West  preached 
in  the  Chapel  to  a  large  and  interested  congregation.  This 
brother  was  for  twenty-three  years  in  the  army  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  after  a  most  eventful  life  on  the  continent  came 
to  this  country  some  twenty-seven  years  ago,  escaping  from 
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prison  in  Paris  where  he  was  condemned  to  be  shot  far  aiding 
in  bringing  Napoleon  to  Paris.  He  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
and  reached  New  York  not  only  penniless  but  in  debt  sixty 
dollars  for  his  passage,  without  hat.  without  shoes,  stockings, 
cravat,  and  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  woolen  shirt  and  a  pair 
of  linsey  pantaloons.  At  first  he  supported  himself  in  Phila- 
delphia and  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  by  giving 
lessons  in  sword  exercises.  At  length  he  got  a  situation  in  one 
of  the  oflSces  of  the  general  government  in  Washington  City 
where  he  attached  himself  to  a  German  Church  which  w^as  or- 
ganized some  twelve  years  ago  in  that  city.  He  was  there  and 
then  elected  one  of  the  elders  and  as  such  ciime  to  Baltimore  at 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Synod,*** 

Here  is  his  account  of  an  important  meeting  which  he  at- 
tended Jan.  19. : 

*'At  seven  in  the  evening  attended  a  union  meeting  in  Dr. 
Morris'  lecture  room,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  different 
Lutheran  churches  in  the  city.  Dr.  Morris  made  a  short  address, 
after  which  I  spoke  for  some  time  urging  the  brethren  to  be  up 
and  doing  for  the  salvation  of  the  German  brethren  after  the 
flesh  in  the  city.  At  the  close  of  my  remarks,  I  proposed  that 
we  raise  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of 
a  new  Lutheran  preacher  on  The  Point  and  in  Canton,  After 
singing  a  hymn^  Dr.  Kurtz  made  an  appropriate  address  and 
then  a  general  invitation  was  given  to  any  who  were  disposed 
to  speak.  The  excitement  of  the  occasion  w^as  very  great  and 
some  half  dozen  of  the  brethren  rose  and  expressed  themselves 
on  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  this  work  on  the  spot. 
At  their  own  desire,  papers  were  circulated  and  in  a  short  time, 
the  handsome  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  was 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  missionary  and  between  three  and 
four  hundred  dollars  for  the  new^  chapel  which  it  was  proposed 
to  build.  This  was  all  freely  given.  The  whole  w^as  as  grate- 
ful to  my  feelings  as  it  was  unexpected.  After  prayer  by 
brother  B.  Kurtz,  we  separated,  praising  God  for  His  mercy 
and  kindness  toward  us.*' 

Feb.  18.,  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  First  Engli.sh 
Lutheran  Church  of  Pittsburg  visited  him.  Mr,  Smith  was 
about  to  resign  from  his  ehureh  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  Baltimore  was  to  secure  Mr.  Passa* 


•     The  romantic  story  of  this  miiii  is  toM  in  '* Under  Two  Captains** 
by  Ber,  Dr,  W*  A.  8adtler|  Oeneral  Council  Publication   Hoofle,  Philatiel- 
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vant's  consent  to  go  to  Pittsburg,  ''as  he  would  eertainlj  be 
called".  He  records  his  reflections  in  these  words: 

"When  I  went  to  rest  last  night  it  was  to  think  but  not 
to  sleep,  and  even  during  sleep  my  mind  was  actively  engaged 
in  thinking  over  the  subject  of  brother  Smith's  visit  Oh,  that 
I  could  be  at  rest  on  this  and  kindred  matters  which  are  pre- 
sented to  my  mind  and  on  which  I  must  decide.  With  regard 
to  the  call  from  York  last  week,  I  had  no  difSculty,  whatever, 
in  seeing  that  under  existing  circumstances  it  was  not  my  duty 
to  leave  this  place.  But  my  mind  is  painfully  harrassed  on 
this  subject.  During  the  past  day  I  have  had  several  conver- 
sations with  brother  Smith,  and  Drs.  Morris  and  Kurtz,  with 
reference  to  this  matter.  Oh  God !  Let  me  not  mistake  the  path 
of  duty.  Thou  hast  hitherto  led  me  by  Thine  own  hand.  Oh, 
let  me  not  in  this  my  extremity  wander  from  the  path  in  which 
Thou  wouldst  have  me  go.  I  am  Thine;  then  use  me  as  it 
seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight  to  the  praise  of  Thy  great  name 
through  the  Beloved." 

March  the  7th,  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Pitts- 
burg. When  it  was  handed  to  him  he  says,  **I  trembled,  while 
I  read  it,  to  such  a  degree  that  I  had  to  lay  it  aside  for  some 
moments. ' ' 

**I  write  you  in  haste  to  inform  you  that  my  resignation 
was  accepted  last  evening  by  the  Council  of  our  church  and 
you  are  unanimously  elected  as  my  successor.  I  recommended 
you  on  the  ground  that  you  would  come  on  immediately,  say- 
ing three  days  or  at  most  seven,  and  that  you  would  make  a 
zealous  and  faithful,  and  I  hope  a  successful  pastor.  If  you 
can  come  immediately,  do  so,  and  I  will  instantly  repair  to 
Baltimore  to  fill  your  place  until  better  supplied.  The  Council 
offers  you  five  hundred  dollars  salary  and  I  think  you  will  be 
pleasantly  and  happily  located  here.  My  health  requires  that  I 
should  leave  immediately.  Do  come  on  without  delay  and  oblige 
your  sincere  brother,  William  II.  Smith." 

lie  thus  reports  his  deep  emotions  after  receiving  this 
letter : 

**  Before  this  came  on,  I  thought  my  mind  was  made  up 
to  accept  the  call  should  one  come,  but  I  am  at  a  stand.  I  know 
not  what  to  do.  My  own  will  draws  me  now  here,  now  there. 
Oh  God,  my  God,  into  Thy  arms  I  throw  myself.  In  this  most 
important  transaction  of  my  life,  let  me  not  be  guided  by  any 
other  than  Thy  merciful  hand.  Oh,  Thou  guide  of  my  youth, 
lead  me  in  the  way  I  should  go.    Let  me  hear  Thy  voice  saying 
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'This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it'.  I  fear  my  own  will  or  wish  inay 
bias  my  mind  in  this  matter,  though  I  do  not  even  know  what  my 
preferences  are.  Lord,  let  me  not  deceive  myself.  Make  me 
willing  to  do  Thy  will  and  let  me  know  what  Thy  will  concern- 
ing me  is.    For  Jesus  the  Redeemer's  sake,  Amen/' 

Besides  the  calls  to  York  and  t^a  Pittsburg,  the  youngr 
minister  had  other  serious  matters  engaging  his  attention  at 
this  time*  His  friend  Krauth  was  boarding  in  the  hospitable 
home  of  Z.  G.  Hewes  where  Mr.  Pa8sa%^ant  fra^uently  visited 
him.  He  was  always  welcomed  in  this  family  and  frequently 
remained  to  tea,  A  niece  of  Mr.  Hewe^i,  Miss  Eliza  Walter,  was 
at  this  time  making  her  home  there,  and  Mr.  Passavant  natur* 
ally  became  well  acquainted  with  her.  He  often  received 
complimentary  tickets  to  various  entertainments  for  **  himself 
and  lady".  On  one  occasion  he  made  bold  to  ask  Miss  Walter 
to  accompany  him  to  hear  a  famoiis  lecturer.  This  at  once 
started  the  gossips  and  he  soon  heard  that  he  was  engaged  to 
Miss  Walter  and  was  asked  when  he  was  going  to  be  married. 
Dr.  Morris  had  always  counselled  him  to  be  veiy  cautious  in 
these  matters  and  to  keep  away  from  the  young  ladies.  Great 
was  Passavant 's  surprise,  therefore,  when  the  good  doctor 
called  him  aside  and  informed  him  that  he  had  heard  of  his 
attentions  to  Miss  Walter,  congratulated  him  on  his  good  taste 
and  good  fortune,  commended  the  young  lady  most  highly  and 
advised  htm  to  **hold  on*\  As  Mr,  Pas.savant  had  paid  no 
special  attention  to  the  young  woman  beyond  the  one  occasion 
referred  to  and  really  had  no  serious  intentions,  he  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  all  this.  As  usual,  he  gave  a  full  account  of  this 
embarassing  situation  to  his  sister  Virginia  and  to  his  mother. 
He  tells  them  frankly  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  modest  and 
pious  young  woman  and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  she  was 
held  by  all  who  knew  her.  As  his  income  was  barely  sufficient 
to  support  himself,  he  had  no  intention  of  being  married  and 
sincerely  deprecated  even  the  possibility  of  raising  false  hopes 
in  the  young  woman.  He  therefore  craves  the  advice  of  his 
sister  and  mother, 

Virginia  answered  him  in  her  own  frank  manner,  gently 
chided  him  for  being  wrought  up  over  so  small  a  matter,  and 
advised  him  to  pay  no  attention  to  gossip,  to  keep  cool,  take  his 
time  and  get  advice  when  there  would  be  something  to  give  ad- 
vice on. 

His  mother  took  it  more  seriously,  told  him  that  he  was 
too  young  to  think  of  being  married,  that  he  ought  not  to  give 
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it  a  thought  until  he  should  be  able  to  support  a  vdfe  properly. 
She  was  not  a  little  vexed  at  Dr.  Morris  for  his* 'match  making*' 
and  his  ill-timed  advice  on  the  subject. 

On  the  reception  of  this  double  advice,  young  Passavant 
made  up  his  mind  to  make  haste  slowly  and  to  do  "no  courting" 
for  the  present,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  but  occasionally  visit 
his  friend  Krauth  and  so  meet  Miss  Walter.  In  this  manner, 
even  though  unconsciously,  the  tender  passion  was  gently 
rooting. 

As  we  shall  see,  Miss  Walter  in  due  time  became  Mrs. 
Passavant.  At  the  ripe  age  of  eighty,  on  being  earnestly  re- 
quested, she  wrote  out  some  of  the  memories  of  that  happy 
period.    She  says : 

"Rev.  Passavant  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Rev.  Krauth. 
On  one  of  these  visits  he  was  invited  to  take  tea  at  which  time 
Miss  Walter,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Hewes,  was  introduced  to  Rev. 
Passavant.  This  gentleman's  visits  became  frequent.  A  sincere 
friendship  existed  between  these  young  people.  There 
was  something  about  this  young  preacher  that  was  very  in- 
teresting, all  absence  of  self  assertion,  and  a  humble  trust  in 
divine  help  as  to  success  of  his  labor.  There  was  marked 
diflference  between  these  two  young  men.  Rev.  Krauth  was  won- 
derfully gifted  intellectually  for  one  so  young  and  brought  to 
his  church  crowds  to  listen  to  his  wonderful  sermons;  the  Rev. 
Passavant  began  his  labors  among  a  poor  middle  class  of  people 
in  a  very  humble  church.  The  difficulties  that  had  to  be  fought 
and  surmounted  to  one  less  in  earnest  in  the  Master's  work 
would  have  made  him  give  up  in  despair.  But  his  success  was 
grand;  he  built  a  new  church,  was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
where  he  labored,  until  in  1844  when  he  was  called  to  the  First 
Church  of  Pittsburg.  After  a  friendly  correspondence.  Rev. 
Passavant  came  to  Baltimore  to  see  his  old  friend.  After  a 
few  days  Miss  Eliza  Walter  and  he  were  engaged,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  married  until  he  had  been  one  year  in  Pitts- 
burg." 

The  call  to  Pittsburg  was  a  matter  of  the  most  intense  per- 
plexity to  Mr.  Passavant.  His  inclinations  were  all  in  favor 
of  accepting  the  call.  In  his  view  the  drawbacks  in  Balti- 
more were : 

First,  The  low  ceiling  of  the  Luther  Chapel  made  preaching 
exceedingly  difficult  for  one  who  spoke  with  his  animation  and 
force.  He  says:  **I  am  always  exhausted  in  one  service  and 
must  lie  down  for  several  hours  before  I  am  able  to  hold  the 
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evening  service.  When  I  preach  in  Dr*  Morris',  brother 
Kranth's,  or  any  other  large  city  churchy  I  feel  nothing  of  this 
exhaustion/'  He  felt  that  if  he  could  see  any  prospect  for  a 
new  church,  he  would  be  willing  to  remain. 

Second,  The  location  of  the  Chapel  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  was  unfavorable  for  the  ^atherint?  of  a  large  congregation. 
In  coming  to  his  services,  the  people  had  to  pass  many  churches 
that  were  much  larger,  more  comfortable  and  inviting. 

Third,  To  his  mind  Pittsburg  offered  a  more  extensive 
field  for  usefulness,  besides  it  w^as  the  gateway  to  that  great 
promising,  expanding  West  to  which  his  heart  and  mind  had 
been  so  forcibly  drawn. 

Fourth,  In  Pittsburg,  he  would  be  nearer  to  his  home  and 
its  loved  ones. 

Fifth,  Mr,  Krauth  told  him  that  it  was  foolish  to  hesitate; 
as  for  him,  he  would  in  a  like  situation,  accept  such  a  call 
at  once. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  mother  gave  some  weighty  reasons 
against  his  going  to  Pittsburg.  Though  her  heart  yearned  to 
have  him  near  home,  her  good  judgment  and  common  sense 
saw  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  As  to  hard  work,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  no  less  so  in  Pittsburg.  There  were  the  heav>^  debt  and 
the  disheartened  people.  In  Baltimore  he  had  trained  up  his 
own  people  and  they  were  harmonious,  affectionate  and  ready 
to  follow^  his  leading.  Again  the  Pittsburg  congregation  was 
spread  over  two  cities  and  the  country  round  about.  It  would 
take  much  more  time  for  visiting  and  there  would  be  less  time 
for  study  and  self-improvement.  As  for  health,  there  was  the 
sulphurous  smoke  which  might  he  worse  than  a  low-ceiled 
church.  The  fact  that  neither  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCron  nor  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith  had  been  able  to  remain  long  was  proof  posi- 
tive of  the  difficulty  of  the  field.  As  to  being  nearer  home, 
while  that  had  its  pleasant  side,  there  was  also  another  con- 
sideration. His  father  and  Bishop  Schweizerbarth  were  both 
strongly  opposed  to  aU  **New  Measures*'.  They  w^ould  cer- 
tainly watch  him  and  would  take  offence  at  such  revival  meet- 
ings, with  anxious  bench  and  mourners,  a%  he  had  in  Balti- 
more. Schweitzerbarth  would  certainly  make  it  very  unpleas- 
ant for  him. 

The  perplexed  young  pastor  went  first  of  all  to  God  for 
counsel  Then  he  consulted  his  parents  and  lastly  his  church 
council  and  brethren  of  the  ministry.  After  due  deliberation 
and  prayer,  he  wrote  his  acceptance  of  the  call  and  carried  it 
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to  the  post-office,  when,  immediately  on  his  return,  he  was  met 
by  the  members  of  his  church  counciL  They  informed  him 
that  by  an  aknost  desperate  eflPort  they  had  secured  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  dollars  within  the  con- 
gregation for  the  building  of  a  new  church;  that  leading 
members  of  Dr.  Morris'  church  had  informed  them  that  their 
members  would  doubtless  easily  make  up  the  other  three  thous- 
and that  would  be  needed,  if  Mr.  Passavant  would  remain  in 
Baltimore.  This  spirit  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  so  touched 
him  that  he  hastened  to  the  post-office  and  took  his  letter  out 
again  just  before  the  mail  was  taken  away.  He  writes:  "As 
the  poor  people  have  exerted  themselves  day  and  night  and  the 
congregation  is  so  inexperienced  that  I  fear  to  leave  them,  I 
have  at  last  resolved  to  stay.  I  trust  that  this  is  Grod's  will, 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  my  own.  Poor  dear  people;  may  God 
bless  and  reward  them  for  their  kindness." 

And  so  when  he  had  declined  the  call  he  went  to  work 
anew  to  build  up  this  congregation,  to  erect  their  new  church, 
to  strengthen  Muhlenburg  Sunday-school,  and  to  labor  for  a 
congregation  there.  But  he  was  still  kept  in  an  unsettled  state 
of  mind.  Letters  came  from  leading  men  of  the  Pittsburg 
church  and  from  brethren  in  the  ministry,  telling  him  of  the 
critical  period  that  was  upon  that  congregation,  how  much  was 
at  stake  for  the  Lutheran  cause  in  the  West  and  urging  him 
to  reconsider  his  refusal.  April,  22.,  a  second  unanimous  and 
most  urgent  call  came  from  the  First  English  Lutheran 
Church  of  Pittsburg. 

This  time,  after. again  laying  the  matter  before  God  with 
strong  cries  and  pleadings,  he  finally  felt  that  it  was  the  Lord's 
will  that  he  should  go.  Notwithstanding  the  affectionate  and 
pathetic  grief  of  his  people,  he  saw  that  he  dared  no  longer 
follow  his  feelings.  Duty  called  and  he  must  go.  The  congre- 
gation, the  Sunday  School  and  Library  Association  of  Luther 
Chapel,  all  passed  and  presented  appreciative  and  suitable  re- 
solutions. Numberless  presents  and  tokens  of  affection  came 
in.  The  scenes  of  the  last  days  in  Baltimore  were  both  distress- 
ing and  exciting.  He  visited  from  house  to  house,  explained 
his  motive  and  tried  to  have  them  reconciled  to  his  leaving. 
And  so  they  finally  parted  as  the  best  of  friends  and  he  was 
not  conscious  of  leaving  a  single  enemy  among  them.  It  was 
hardest  to  leave  his  six  hundred  Sunday-school  pupils.  For 
a  long  time  afterwards,  the  tears  would  flow  every  time  he 
spoke  of  his  leave-taking. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


BEGINNINGS  IN  PITTSBURG. 

Mr.  Passavant  spent  several  delightful  weeks  in  the  old 
home,  before  going  to  Pittsburg,  His  mother  writes  Virginia 
who  was  away  from  home;  *^As  for  Willy  student-like,  he  haa 
lost  his  former  love  for  manual  labor  and  looLs  so  frail  and  thin 
that  I  do  not  like  to  see  him  fatigue  himself/*  He  preaehed  to 
the  gratification  and  edification  of  all  in  Zelienople.  Harmony, 
Prospect  and  Butlen  His  mother  says:  *'He  mi^ht  just  as  well 
be  in  Pittsburi^,  attending  to  his  own  congregation  as  to  be  en- 
ga^d  in  these  self-imposed  services." 

Of  the  condition  of  the  church  in  Pittsburg  and  of  the  be- 
ginning of  Mr.  Passavant 's  work  there,  Mr.  ThoraaB  H.  Lane, 
a  life-long  member,  worker  and  pillar  of  the  church,  wrote  this 
interesting  sketch  for  the  Meraurial  Workman,  as  also,  by  re- 
quest, another  reminiscence  for  this  work.    We  quote  from  both : 

**Rev.  Passavant  took  charge  of  the  feeble  organization 
known  as  the  'First  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Pittsburg,'  in  the  Spring  of  1844. 

**The  organization  had  been  formed  by  Father  Heyer,  Jan! 
15,  1837.  After  serving  it  for  a  brief  period,  he  resigned  to 
organize  a  German  congregation,  now  known  as  Trinity  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation,  whose  church  is  located  on 
High  Street  Rev,  Emanuel  Frey  succeeded  him  for  the  brief 
period  of  a  few  months,  when  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  un- 
dertaking by  failure  of  healthy  which  permanently  disabled  him 
for  performing  the  duties  of  a  minister.  In  1839,  Dr.  John 
McCron,  freshly  graduated  from  the  Theological  seminary  at 
Getty^sburg,  assumed  charge  as  *  resident  mLssionar>%*  commLs- 
sioned  therefor  by  the  West  Pennsylvania  Synod.  In  1840  the 
church  on  Seventh  Avenue  was  bujlt»  and  was  dedicated  during 
the  session  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  Synod,  which  met  in  con- 
vention that  fall  in  the  new  edifice. 

**Dr.  McCron  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Smith,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  April,  1843.  After  one  year's 
service,  he  resigned,  Mar.  4,  1844.  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant*  then 
in  Baltimore,  Md.^  had  a  call  extended  to  him  to  become  pastor, 
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which  he  declined  to  accept  Apr.  22,  1844,  the  call  was  re- 
peated and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  feeble  and  disheartened  flock, 
who  tremblingly  awaited  its  results,  he  communicated  his  ac- 
ceptance  

*'His  flock  were  a  feeble  folk,  regarded  either  numerically 
or  in  relation  to  their  social  standing  or  to  their  financial  re- 
sources. They  were  oppressed  under  a  debt  of  fourteen  thous- 
and dollars,  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  property  and  the 
erection  on  it  of  their  church  building.  They  were  unable  to 
meet  the  interest  on  their  obligations,  and  had  actually  been  in 
the  clutches  of  the  sheriff  from  which  they  were  barely  released 
by  the  exertions  of  one  member,  George  Weyman,  who  then  pos- 
sessed the  requisite  means,  but  who  staggered  under  the  weight 
of  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  enterprise.  Confronted  by  such 
obstacles,  a  young  man,  not  far  advanced  beyond  his  twentieth 
year,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  set  up  his  banner.  He  aroused 
the  fainting  courage  of  his  people,  he  counselled  them  and  en- 
couraged them  by  his  stalwart  faith.  He  added  greatly  to  their 
numbers,  and  developed  to  the  utmost  their  growing  strength. 

**  Providence  had  gifted  Mr.  Passavant  with  an  attractive 
appearance  and  a  prepossessing  manner  and  address.  He  had  a 
musical  voice  and  other  natural  gifts  of  oratory  which  had  been 
trained  and  cultured  during  a  thorough  course  of  collegiate  and 
seminary  instruction.  His  personal  intercourse  was  polite  and 
dignified.  His  disposition  genial  and  cheerful  and  his  sympa- 
thies cordial  and  sincere.  He  at  once  won  the  admiration  and 
pride  of  his  people,  and  rapidly  became  a  favorite  among  all 
classes  and  denominations  in  our  city.  These  personal  char- 
acteristics widened  and  deepened  with  the  experience  of  his 
future  years,  and  up  until  the  close  of  life.  In  occurrences  of 
sickness  or  death  in  families  or  the  community  outside  of  his 
own  denomination,  during  the  absence  or  lack  of  a  regular  pas- 
tor, his  ministrations  were  sought  with  surprising  frequency. 

**Hi8  influence  upon  the  young  was  wonderful.  He  stim- 
ulated them  to  effort  in  all  directions.  The  Sunday  School 
grew  surprisingly,  animated  by  his  constant  exertions  and  his 
hearty  co-operations.  Systematic  efforts  were  directed  by  *Mite 
Societies,  *  and  other  means  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  church. 
The  catechetical  instruction  was  systematically  maintained. 
The  sick  and  indigent  were  conscientiously  cared  for,  and  an 
esprit  de  corps  aroused,  which  banished  despondency  with  its 
attendant  supineness.    His  personal  intercourse  with  the  young 
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men  of  his  charge  induced  not  a  few  to  resolve  to  devote  their 
lives  to  the  ministry  and  in  repeated  inntanees  the-se  were  aided 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  suitable  education,  dii*ectly  by  his  own 
aid,  or  that  procured  through  him  from  others.  His  cheerful, 
happy  temper  relieved  the  minds  of  the  yoimg  from  that  repres- 
sive influence  which  in  the  lives  of  so  many  good  people  tends  to 
appall  the  young. 

** After  the  exercises  of  his  catechetical  class  held  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  he  would  occasionally  accompany  them  in  a 
stroll  over  the  adjacant  hills. 

"There  was  but  little  distinctive  Lutheran  ism  either  in  cus- 
tom or  teaching;  the  emphasis  indeed  was  laid  upon  the  dis- 
proval  of  our  difference  from  the  orthodox  denominations.  It 
was  esteemed  a  favor  to  have  a  minister  of  a  different  denom- 
ination to  fill  the  pulpit.  This  would  naturally  imply  that  there 
was  not  much  acquaintance  with  Lutheran  doctrine.  The  Augs- 
burg Confession  was  probably  neither  kno\\Ti  nor  possessed  by  a 
single  meml)er  of  the  congregation.  There  had  been  a  bitter 
controversy  pervading  the  church  about  this  time,  over  the  *new 
measure'  system.  The  appearanee  and  discussion  of  Dr.  Nevin's 
*  Anxious  Bench,'  emanating  from  Mercersburg,  whilst  Profes- 
sor in  the  Reformed  Seminary  there,  and  similar  publications 
in  both  churches,  involved  both  Reformed,  and  Lutheran 
Churches  in  a  very  bitter  eontrovei-sy.  Dr.  Kurtz,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Observer,  which  he  edited,  wrote  the  most  in- 
flammatory editorials,  and  filled  his  columns  with  contributions 
from  correspondents  and  reports  of  the  refreshing  out-pouring 
of  the  Spirit,  ivhich  was  attending  the  most  extravagantly  con- 
ducted meetings  held  all  over  the  chiirch.  Those  who  opposed 
such  proceedings  were  denounced  as  Puseyites,  formalists,  and 
by  any  epithet  which  would  imply  the  destitution  of  the  genuine 
spirituality, '  *  , 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Waters  who  became  the  lifelong  friend  and 
co-worker  of  Dr.  Passavant  was  at  this  time  a  worshiper  in  the 
First  church  and  a  member  of  the  Young  People's  Society,  By 
request  he  also  began  to  write  a  remioisceDce  of  Passavant 's 
entry  upon  the  work  in  Pittsburg.  The  writing  of  this  reminis- 
cence was  broken  off  by  his  sudden  death.  We  give  the  unfin- 
ished notes: 

**Por  several  years  the  First  church  of  Pittsburg  had  been 
struggling  under  great  difficulties,  and  was  heavily  in  debt.  It 
had  been  under  the  care  of  able  men  but  seemed  to  make  no 
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progress.  The  Lutheran  Church  was  scarcely  recognized  among 
others  and  seemed  a  forlorn  hope.  The  call  of  Dr.  Passavant 
was  a  most  opportune  event  in  the  history  of  the  struggling  con- 
gregation. A  young  man  with  little  experience,  he  entered  upon 
this  mission,  which  had  been  served  by  older  and  brilliant  men 
and  left  after  brief  service. 

'*The  writer  of  this  reminiscence  can  well  remember  the 
interesting  colloquium  held  in  his  presence,  between  him  and  two 
of  the  officers  of  the  church  after  his  first  visit  and  services.  The 
subject  of  conversation  was  his  call  and  the  compensation. 

"Five  hundred  dollars  was  all  the  congregation  felt  able  to 
give,  and  it  was  thought  that  that  was  sufficient  to  support  a 
single  or  unmarried  man.  Mr.  Passavant  suggested  that  besides 
mere  living  something  was  needed  for  books.  But  the  call  was 
accepted,  and  the  writer  recalls  the  interesting  fact  that  he  was 
made  the  messenger  of  his  first  quarter's  salary  which  was 
handed  to  him  with  not  a  little  self-importance  at  the  close  of 
catechetical  instruction. 

'*The  young  pastor  at  once  took  a  prominent  place  among 
the  pastors  of  the  city  and  the  church  was  filled  with  delighted 
hearers.  His  personal  appearance,  which  was  exceedingly  at- 
tractive in  his  youth,  as  it  was  in  later  years,  his  sweet  melodi- 
ous voice  and  his  eloquence  all  combined  to  draw  to  his  preach- 
ing admiring  crowds  and  to  rapidly  swell  the  struggling  con- 
gregation with  devout  worshippers.  Mr.  Passavant  became  very 
popular  in  the  city  and  beloved  by  the  other  ministers,  and  es- 
pecially was  drawn  with  remarkable  fellowship  and  endearment 
to  Rev.  Dr.  Herron,  the  venerable  and  able  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

**But  while  he  was  led  to  Pittsburg  to  perform  a  great  work 
in  the  lifting  up  of  the  struggling  church,  a  greater  work  was 
before  him.  In  his  coming  to  Pittsburg  there  was  a  remarkable 
coincidence.  About  the  same  time  the  Rev.G.  Bassler,  of  blessed 
memory,  came  to  Zelienople  and  entered  upon  the  laborious  and 
self-denying  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  that  somewhat 
sparsely  settled  region. 

"Their  disposition,  their  bent  of  mind,  and  their  manner 
of  work  were  as  different  as  they  could  possibly  be,  and  yet 
there  was  a  magic  power  exercised  by  each  over  the  other,  so 
that  in  their  great  diversity  there  was  a  wonderful  unity.  The 
one  seemed  necessary  to  balance  the  other.  The  divine  mind 
was  directing  these  two  men  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
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work  for  the  church  and  for  sufFering  biimanity.  It  was  *5oon 
apparent  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Passavant  reached  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  single  congregation.  Hi«  heart  went  out  to 
the  regions  beyond.  There  loomed  up  before  his  mind  the  vast 
multitude  of  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  that  must  be 
looked  after.'* 

Mr.  Passavant  took  hold  of  the  work  in  the  Pittsburg  church 
with  the  same  aggressive  zeal  which  he  had  shown  in  Baltimore. 
After  securing  a  list  of  the  members  and  as  far  as  he  could  of 
the  attendants  of  his  church,  he  started  out  on  a  tour  of  visita- 
tion. The  congregation  was  scattered  over  Pittsburg,  Allegheny, 
Birmingham  and  a  half  dozen  suburbs.  There  were  neither 
railroads  nor  street  cars.  Only  in  the  center  of  the  city  were 
there  pavements  or  board  walks.  Mud  roads  led  to  Riceville, 
Bayardstown,  Soho,  East  Liberty,  Temperanceville,  Manchester 
and  Sharpsburg. 

Along  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  acrass  its  hills  and 
vallieSf  through  rain  and  mud,  heat  and  dust,  trudged  the  young 
paston  At  home  alike  in  the  elegant  mansion,  in  the  lowly  cot- 
tage and  in  the  wretched  hovel,  knocking  at  front  doors  and  at 
back  doors,  stopping  in  at  the  workshop,  the  factory  or  the  store, 
or  walking  out  into  field  or  forest  to  find  a  man,  he  was  every- 
where seeking  for  souls.  "With  that  gentle  and  kindly  tact  which 
was  part  of  his  natui*e,  he  knew  how  to  approach  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  how  to  make  all 
feel  at  ease  in  his  presence.  The  servants  and  strangers  were  not 
forgotten.  To  the  Germans  he  became  a  German ;  to  the  French 
he  could  say  a  few  kind  words  in  their  tongue,  while  for  the 
negroes  be  always  had  a  word  of  that  simple  good-natured  patoia 
which  found  its  way  to  the  heart.  But  these  calls  and  conver- 
jwtions  were  not  merely  social  visits.  They  were  pastoral  calls. 
He  left  behind  him  some  word  or  truth  of  God,  the  impression 
that  a  man  of  God  had  been  in  the  house.  Where  convenient, 
be  read  the  Word  and  offered  prayer  for  the  household.  In 
this  manner  he  spent  a  large  part  of  the  first  summer,  preach- 
ing from  house  to  bouse,  getting  acquainted  with  the  members 
of  his  flock,  gaining  their  confidence,  drawing  them  to  the  church 
and  her  ordinances  and  enlisting  all  he  could  in  some  good  ser- 
vice for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  fellow  men. 

But  his  mission  was  not  only  to  the  members  of  his  church* 
Like  a  good  under-shepherd,  he  was  always  seeking  the  lost. 
Wherever  he  could  find  an  unchurched,  an  unsaved  soul,  Ihera 
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he  believed  that  he  had  a  miision.    All  such  were  admonishedy 
eouDJseled  and  invited  to  the  house  of  God. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  work  in  his  congregation,  he  began 
to  hold  regular  services  in  the  city  jail.  Of  this  work  his 
mother  writes : 

**I  express  to-day  my  delight  at  the  good  work  you  have 
been  commencing  by  your  visits  to  the  jail.  Oh  how  glad  I  am 
that  you  have  been  thinking  of  those  poor  wretched  prisoners 
and  perhaps  may  be  the  blessed  means  of  leading  them  to  a  sin- 
cere repentance,  either  to  submit  with  a  resigned  heart,  if  punish- 
ment should  be  awarded,  or  to  begin  a  new  life  if  the  law  pro- 
nounces them  free.  In  their  forlorn  situation,  shut  out  from  all 
external  influences,  it  seems  as  if  the  gospel  must  have  more  ef- 
fect than  when  preached  to  sinful  men  out  of  jail  where  the 
good  seed  is  straightway  carried  oflf  by  the  birds  of  the  air — 
the  cares  and  follies  of  the  world.  If  the  are  any  tracts  or 
books  that  you  know  of  calculated  to  be  useful  to  these  men,  buy 
them  on  my  account.  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  contribute  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  so  good  a  work." 

During  his  canvassing,  his  alert  eye  and  his  missionary 
mind  were  busy  planning  and  projecting  Lutheran  missions  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  city  and  in  the  outlying  districts. 
During  the  years  of  his  Pittsburg  pastorate,  he  secured  build- 
ing lots  in  Allegheny,  Birmingham  and  in  nearly  every  suburb 
of  the  city,  which  he  held  for  future  churches.  A  number  of 
these  became  the  starting  points  for  English  Lutheran  churches. 
If  all  his  missionary  plans  were  not  carried  out,  it  was  because 
he  became  absorbed  in  another  line  of  work  and  also  because 
he  could  not  enlLst  the  co-operation  of  those  on  whom  he  had 
counted.  Great  men  are  always  sanguine,  hopeful,  optimistic. 
If  their  projects  do  not  all  mature,  many  do;  and  even  those 
that  fail,  point  the  way  and  stir  up  others  to  work. 

To  the  second  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod  Mr.  Passar 
vant  could  report:  **This  congregation  has  connected  with  it  six 
Sunday-schools  numbering  over  five  hundred  scholars.  Three 
are  in  the  bounds  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  one  in  Allegheny  and 
two  in  the  country.'* 

This  large  canvassing  and  personal  work  of  the  new  pastor 
soon  made  itself  felt  People  flocked  to  hear  him  preach.  This 
in  turn  stirred  him  up  to  diligence  in  study  and  preparation. 
As  the  numbers  of  hearers  increased,  the  preacher  increased  in 
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unction  and  in  power.  Of  his  preaching  in  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Lane 
writes: 

•*  During  his  pastorate  in  the  Pittsburg  church,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  pulpit  orators.  And 
up  to  that  day,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  our  city  clergymen  had 
attracted  larger  numbers  outside  of  his  own  eongregationfl,  than 
those  who  statedly  attended  his  preaching.  This  was  especially 
the  case  at  night  service,  when  sitting  accommodations  could 
scarcely  be  secured  by  many  of  those  who  thronged  to  hear  him. 
The  style  of  his  speaking  and  of  his  writing  was  pure  and  liquid 
in  its  flow,  and  whilst  at  times  he  was  most  earnest  and  forcible 
in  his  appeals,  he  was  never  either  coarse  or  satirical  in  his 
expressions.  When  most  absorbed  in  a  congenial  theme,  his 
treatment  was  winning  and  persuasive,  and  abounded  in  pathos. 
He  then  especially  preached  with  unction,  in  the  intrinsic  sense 
of  that  much  misased  term.  Had  not  the  exacting  demands  of 
his  institutions  of  mercy  deprived  him  of  necessary  periods  of 
study  and  preparation  for  the  stated  demantls  of  preachings  his 
people  would  never  have  assented  to  his  resignation  of  his  con- 
gregation when  he  finally  and  peremptorily  did  it,  to  give  un- 
fettered devotion  to  the  former, ' ' 

Mr.  Andrew  W,  McCollough,  a  leading  citizen  of  Butler, 
Pa»,  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  writes  this  interesting 
reminiscence  of  Mr.  Passavant  when  thirty-three  years  old.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  first 
building  of  the  Orphans*  Farm  School,  July  4,  1854,  that  the 
country  boy,  *Andy'  McColIough,  first  saw  and  heard  of  Mr. 
Passavant.  Here  is  his  impression  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  young  preacher : 

*'It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  and  heard  the  beloved 
Passavant.  I  thought  then  he  was  the  handsomest  man  that  I 
had  ever  seen  and  I  think  so  still.  From  that  day  to  this^  he 
has  been  my  ideal  minister  of  Christ.  His  shapely  head,  his 
lofty  brow,  his  classic  features  aglow  with  benevolence,  his  spirit- 
illumined  face  that  shone  in  his  fervid  prayer  with  the  very 
light  of  heaven— so  strangely  luminous  was  it— his  black  hair 
falling  in  long  silky  tresses  about  his  shoulders,  and  the  sur- 
passing tenderness  of  his  soft  sweet  voice;  all  combined  to  in- 
vest him  with  something  akin  to  the  supernatural  as  he  stood 
with  outstretched  arms  and  streaming  eyes  pleading  for  the 
Catherlass  and  friendless.  PILs  was  a  most  marvelous  person- 
ality.   He  was  magnetically  eloquent,  as  he  was  fascinating  in 
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beauty  of  countenance  and  in  polish  of  manner.  He  lived  so 
close  to  the  Redeemer  of  men  that  he  grew  into  His  likeness 
here  below  ere  he  passed  into  the  heavens. 

''Bishop  Whitehead,  in  speaking  to  me  in  my  home  of  Dr. 
Passavant  a  short  time  after  his  death,  said:  *He  was  the  most 
attractive  man  that  I  ever  saw.'  In  this  remark,  the  venerable 
Bishop  but  voiced  the  universal  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Swift  of  Allegheny  City  once  told  me  that  Dr. 
Passavant  could  have  become  one  of  America's  foremost  pulpit 
orators— a  veritable  Henry  Ward  Beecher— if  he  had  not  chosen 
instead  to  be  America's  greatest  philanthropist. 

**At  one  time  near  the  close  of  his  college  career,  Mr.  Passa- 
vant was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  on  temperance  at  a  con- 
vention in  Evans  City  during  the  Washingtonian  Temperance 
Movement.  I  think  it  was  during  the  delivery  of  one  of  his  elo- 
quent periods  that  Mr.  George  A.  Kirkpatrick  of  Prospect,  Pa., 
was  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  force  and  fervor  of  oratory  so  that 
he  shouted  *IIallelujah'  with  genuine  Methodistic  vehemence.  This 
started  such  a  peal  of  enthusiastic  cheering  that  it  was  some- 
time before  the  speaker  could  proceed." 

Not  many  weeks  after  entering  upon  his  arduous  labors  in 
his  new  field,  the  young  pastor  was  called  upon  to  pass  through 
another  great  sorrow.  His  affectionate,  attractive  and  gifted 
sister  Virginia,  after  a  brief  illness,  died  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  her  age.  From  one  of  the  many  appreciative  obituary 
notices,  we  quote: 

**Died  at  Zelienople,  Pennsylvania,  on  Friday,  June  19th, 
Miss  Virginia  C.  S.  Passavant,  second  daughter  of  P.  L.  Passa- 
vant, Esquire.  To  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  deceased,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  her  true,  love- 
ly character.  They  will  ever  remember  her  as  the  tried  friend, 
the  engaging  companion,  the  humble,  yet  decided  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  though  time  may  wear  away  the  freshness 
of  that  remembrance  the  fragrance  of  her  memory  will  remain 
like  the  scent  of  the  rose  when  its  bloom  is  gone.  It  will  be  a 
source  of  melancholy  pleasure  to  them  to  know  that  she  died  as 
she  lived—in  the  Lord.  Even  in  the  wildness  of  her  delirium, 
the  streams  of  her  life,  *in  whose  calm  depths  the  beautiful  and 
true  were  mirrored,'  flowed  on  as  pure  and  beautifully  as  ever, 
and  so  natural  was  the  flow  of  the  stream  into  the  ocean  of 
eternity  that  it  could  scarcely  be  perceived  when  mortality  was 
swallowed  up  in  life.    But  the  vacancy  in  the  hearts  and  home 
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of  her  afflicted  family  tells  iu  language  of  dreadful  certainty! 
that  she  is  not  here»  she  is  gone  to  a  better  country,  even  an  I 
heavenly,  where  there  is  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  cry- 
ing and  where  her  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

** Sweet  spirit,  farewell.  Though  our  hearts  bleed  and  nature  1 
sinks  under  the  stroke  of  the  heavenly  chastisement,  we  would 
not  call  thee  back;  we  shall  come  to  thee  but  thou  shalt  not  re- 
turn to  us.*' 

After  Virginia's  death,  her  share  of  the  estate  was  equally 
divided  among  the  other  heirs.  Mr.  Passavant  set  apart  his  en- 
tire share  of  her  estate  for  a  .special  use.  From  the  proceeds 
of  this,  he  helped  poor  students,  needy  ministe!*s  and  special 
cases  requiring  succor.  The  principal  of  that  fund  has  been 
sacredly  kept,  and  he  never  used  a  cent  for  himself. 

During  his  first  year  in  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Passavant  felt  the 
need  of  a  Synod  with  that  city  as  a  center.  A  visit  home  to  at- 
tend the  consecration  of  the  English  Lutheran  church  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  fii*st  consultatiun  un  the  subject,  From  the  Work- 
man of  Jan.  17,  1884,  we  clip  this  interesting  aecoimt:  fl 

**In  Sept  1844,  he  preached  at  the  consecration  of  a  modest 
brick  church  which  had  been  erected  by  the  English  congrega- 
tion at  Zelienople.  The  lot  was  donated  and  the  cost  of  the 
building  amounting  to  one  thousand  dollars  was  provided  for 
by  the  subscriptions  of  the  memters,  and  the  donations  of  a 
few  friends  from  abroad.  This  was  the  second  English  Luther- 
an church  in  the  whole  territory  now  occupied  by  the  Pittsburg 
Synod,  and  its  erection  was  an  event  .so  full  of  inspiration  that 
it  led  to  the  idea  of  the  formation  of  a  Synod  in  the  western 
counties  of  the  State. 

**0n  the  Monday  after  the  consecration,  in  a  walk  along  the 
Conno(]uenessing,  the  necessity  of  such  an  organization  was  fii-st 
bmached.  Rev.  Mr.  Bassler,  who  afterwards  became  the  first 
president  of  the  General  Council,  at  once  received  it  with  favor, 
but  the  most  intelligent  la^Tuen  in  the  church  thought  the  idea 
chimerical.  He,  however,  made  the  remark,  *that  while  the  for- 
mation of  a  Synod  could  not  be  exi^ected  in  our  time,  it  might 
yet  be  passible  to  organize  some  kind  of  an  association  or  con- 
ference so  that  at  corner-stxine  layings  and  dedications  and  the 
installation  of  pastors,  two  or  three  ministers  might  be  present  j 
to  aid  the  churches."  This  memorable  walk,  with  the  subject  J 
then  discussed^  is  here  referred  to  in  order  to  indicate  the  feebk 
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beginnings  forty  years  ago,  and  the  sacred  duty  'not  to  despise 
the  day  of  small  things.'  " 

The  next  step  was  taken  in  Butler  daring  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  In  the  Workman  of  Mar.  24,  1887,  we  have  this 
account : 

"There  was  a  conference  of  a  few  Lutheran  ministers  resid- 
ing in  western  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  27,  1844,  who  met  in  this 
front  room.  The  number  with  Rev.  Mr.  Bassler  was  but  five  or 
six  and  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consult  in  what  way 
the  best  interests  of  the  church  could  be  advanced,  either  by 
uniting  with  some  existing  Synod  or  organizing  a  new  one.  Much 
of  the  time  was  spent  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  as  a  result  the  conviction  was  strengthened 
that  for  effective  church  work  a  Synod  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary." 

At  this  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  prelimin- 
ary steps  should  be  taken  to  organize  a  new  Synod  in  the  inter- 
ests of  our  scattered  Lutheran  people  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
The  territory  in  as  far  as  it  had  been  looked  after  at  all  was 
claimed  by  both  the  Ohio,  the  West  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
Synods.  These  Synods  were  not  in  harmony  with  each,  other 
and  much  time  and  energy  were  often  spent  in  both  trying  to 
occupy  the  same  locality.  The  territory  had  been  settled 
mostly  by  the  sturdy  Scotch-Irish.  But  there  were  also  many 
settlements  of  Germans  and  their  Americanized  descendants 
scattered  from  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  western  prairies. 
It  was  mainly  to  secure  harmonious  effort  and  co-operation  in 
looking  after  these  children  of  the  Lutheran  Diaspora  that  the 
zealous  young  pastor  of  the  First  church  of  Pittsburg  wanted 
a  new  Synotl.  It  was  he  who  had  called  together  the  five  pastors 
in  Bassler^s  study  in  Butler.  After  this  preliminary  confer- 
ence, it  was  he  who  traveled,  visited,  ur^ed  and  corresponded 
with  the  brethren  in  those  regions  and  tried  to  stir  up  their  in- 
terest in  this  new  movement. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Steck  of  Greensburg, 
who  became  the  first  president  of  the  new  Synod : 

**  Yours  of  the  4th  inst.  came  duly  to  hand.  I  should  have 
written  sooner  but  I  could  hardly  come  to  the  conclusion  what 
to  do  in  the  organization  of  a  Synod  in  the  western  part  of  this 
State.  But  inasmuch  as  you  desire  it,  I  will  frankly  state  my 
opinion  on  the  subject.  I  have  thought  and  prayed,  since  your 
visit  to  me  and  especially  since  your  letter  of  the  fourth,  most 
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sincerely  that  God  might  direct  me  to  that  which  would  he  most 
condacive  to  the  welfare  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  especially 
to  the  Western  part  of  this  State;  and  I  cannot  help  telling  youtf 
that  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  lahor  to  far  greater™ 
advantage,  and  do  far  more  good  to  this  gection  of  the  country 
in  preaching  Christ  and  Ilim  crucified  to  the  world,  if  we  had 
a  Synod  of  our  own, 

**One  thing  I  know,  that  I  have  no  more  satisfaction  at  our 
Synodical  meetings.  Until  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  re-^ 
joieed  when  the  time  drew  near  when  I  should  meet  my  breth- 
Ten  in  the  Synod,  but  now  it  has  become  a  burden  to  me,  in  our 
eastern  district  especially;  and  what  prospects  can  we  have  for 
the  better,  if  such  men  as  B,  are  put  at  the  helm?  Yet  it  is 
very  painful  for  me  to  separate  myself  from  the  western  breth- 
ren, whom  I  love  as  the  apple  of  my  eye,  and  with  whom  I  have 
been  united  in  the  samt  Synod  for  nearly  thirty  j'ears.  I  can 
hardly  tliijik  of  it— yet  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to  love  the  Church 
more  than  the  brethren.  Dr.  Mechling  thinks  and  feels  as  I  do.  ■ 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject,  and  I  think 
he  w*ill  go  in  for  it  if  I  do.  Yet  I  am  free  to  eanfe.ss  that  I  can- 
not unite  with  the  brethren  in  a  Synod  where  New  Measures  are  ■ 
carried  to  that  extent  to  which  they  are  carried  in  some  places. 
If  I  do  unite  with  you,  and  such  things  should  take  place,  I 
would  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  withdrawing  from 
the  Synod. 

**What  shall  be  the  result  in  the  event  of  our  uniting  in  a 
S3mod?     Shall  we  have  to  join  the  General  Synod  T     Will  this 
Synod  be  bound  to  support  the  Oettysburg  Seminary?  or  will 
each  brother  be  allowed  to  support  such  a  seminary  as  he  thinks  — 
proper!    To  the  first  my  objections  are  not  very  strong,  but  if  f 
I  should  be  compelled  to  support  the  eastern  seminar5%  when 
I  would  feel  it  ,my  duty  to  support  that  of  Columbus,  this  would   — 
be  hard.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  could.'*  f 

A  number  of  those  on  whom  Mr.  Passavant  counted  hesi- 
tated. They  thought  that  there  were  Synods  enough,  that  it 
Would  stir  up  needless  opposition  to  organize  another,  that  those 
who  would  go  into  it  were  so  few  and  so  widely  scattered  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  anything  and  that  they 
wouhl  not  agree  with  each  other  as  to  doctrine  and  measures.  It 
WBs  the  same  spirit  of  timidity  and  apathy  with  which  Mr,  Pas- 
savant  had  t>o  contend  during  hLs  whole  life.  This  spirit  COst^ 
lliim  more  grief  and  anxiety  than  all  his  hard  labors. 
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It  was  not  his  nature,  however,  to  give  up.  He  felt  that 
the  new  Synod  was  needed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  and  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  so  he  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  to- 
gether eight  ministers  and  six  lay  delegates  in  his  church  in 
Pittsburg,  Jan.  15,  1845. 

It  meant  something  in  those  days  to  go  to  Synod.  The  only 
one  living  at  this  writing  who  was  present  at  that  convention, 
the  Rev.  David  Earhart,'  writes  this  reminiscence: 

"In  December  I  received  an  invitation  from  Rev.  W.  A. 
Passavant  to  meet  other  pastors  in  convention  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
with  a  view  to  form  a  Synod  for  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  convention  was  to  meet  in  the  early  part  of  Jan- 
uary, 1845.  At  that  time  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  wa.s  closed 
and  the  only  means  of  transportation  was  by  private  convey- 
ance. I  borrowed  a  horse,  and,  with  others,  rode  the  thirty-five 
miles  from  Leechburg  to  Pittsburg  in  midwinter.  Whilst  two 
or  more  accompanied  me,  I  remember  only  the  name  of  Rev.  G. 
P.  Ehrenfeldt.  At  that  time  the  subject  of  *old  and  new  meas- 
ures' was  the  burning  question  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

** Brother  Ehrenfeldt  was  intensely  *new  measure,'  and  at 
once  after  our  first  acquaintance  put  the  question  to  me  as  to 
which  side  I  belonged.  I  felt  a  little  shy,  being  a  stranger  in 
the  charge,  and  I  tried  to  evade  a  direct  answer;  but  he  would 
have  no  evasion  and  pressed  me  for  an  answer.  I  then  answered 
*old  measure.'  Brother  E.  then  connected  the  word  *old'  with 
the  name  Adam,  and  said  he  did  not  like  the  *old  Adam.'  I 
tod  him  I  connected  the  word  *old'  to  Adam  before  his  fall, 
if  the  word  *old'  was  to  be  associated  with  Adam,  and  there- 
fore the  word  *old  Adam'  suited  me  right  well  if  it  applied 
to  him  before  hLs  fall. 

**But  I  paid  pretty  dearly  for  my  position.  When  we 
reached  Pittsburg,  and  entered  the  church  I  soon  learned  that 
a  new  measure  revival  was  in  progress,  and  brother  Ehrenfeldt 
was  invited  to  the  inner  circle,  and  I  was  left  out." 

After  devotional  exercises,  the  meeting  was  organized  by 
electing  Rev.  Michael  J.  Steck,  president  and  Rev.  Gottlieb 
Bassler,  secretary. 

The  pastors  present  were:  Rev.  Michael  J.  Steck,  of  Greens- 
burg,  representing  seven  congregations;  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant, 
of  Pittsburg,  one  congregation ;  Rev.  Gottlieb  Bassler  of  Zelien- 
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ople,  five  congregations;  Rev.  G*  P.  Ehrenfeldt  of  Clarion,  two 
congregations;  Rev.  Abram  Weils,  of  Ginger  Hill,  two  congrega- 
tions ^  Rev,  Elihu  Rathbun  of  Mercer,  three  congregations; 
Rev.  Samuel  De  Witt>  of  Shippenville,  two  congregations; 
Rev.  David  Earhart,  of  Leechburg,  four  congregations. 

The  six  lay  delegates,  representing  the  principal  parishes 
were:  Jacob  S.  Steck,  of  Greensburg;  George  We\"man,  of  Pitts- 
burg; C.  S.  Passavant,  of  Zelienople;  James  Griggin,  of  Mercer; 
Frederick  Carsten,  of  Scenery  Hill ;  and  Joseph  Shoop,  of  Free- 
port. 

To  this  little  gathering  of  chasen  spirits,  fraught  with  so 
much  interest  for  the  future  of  the  Lutheran  Zion,  Mr.  Passa- 
vant  in  his  own  eloquent  way  said : 

**Our  people  are  widely  scattered  through  this  portion  of 
the  State,  and  many  of  them  are  poor.  One-fourth  of  the  estab- 
lished congregation  are  without  pastors,  while  the  Lutherans 
living  in  the  towns  and  outlying  districts  could  not  be  gathered, 
because  the  laborers  were  so  few  and  no  organized  efforts  had 
been  made  to  reach  them.  Deprived  of  the  privileges  of  their 
church,  they  and  their  children  were  fast  becoming  a  prey  to 
surrounding  denominations,  furnishing  material  for  building  up 
their  congregations." 

After  due  deliberation  and  much  earnest  prayer  this  little 
convention  resolved: 

First,  **That  it  is  the  deliberate  and  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  western  countias 
of  Pennsylvania  loudly  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Synod." 

Second,  **That  a  committee  of  three  ministers  and  two  lay- 
men be  appointed  to  propose  to  this  convention  a  plan  of  union 
on  which  we  may  unite  to  form  a  Synod  according  to  the  pre- 
vious resolution." 

Revs.  Steck,  Passavant  and  Ehrenfeldt,  and  lay  delegates 
Carston,  and  Griffin  were  appointed  on  this  committee.  They 
subsequently  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

**We.  the  undersigned  ministers  and  delegates  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Churches  of  western  Pennsylvania,  being  pain- 
fully sensible  of  the  great  destitution  of  the  preached  Word  and 
ordinances  of  the  gaspel  in  our  midst,  and  fully  persuaded  of 
the  necessity  of  uniting  our  efforts  for  their  supply,  hereby 
form  ourselves  into  a  Synod ical  body, with  the  express  nnder- 
itanding  that  each  minister  and  church  shall  be  at  perfect  lib*^r- 
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ty  to  support  such  literary,  theological  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions as  may  best  accord  with  his  own  view  of  duty;  and,  also, 
that  as  a  Synodical  body  we  recognize  no  such  distinctions  as 
'old'  and  'new'  measures,  and  that  this  Synod  is  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  'The  Pittsburg  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Church.'  " 

The  new  Synod  acted  upon  the  principle  that  wherever 
there  were  those  uncared  for,  the  Synod  had  the  right  to  enter, 
when  the  proper  call  came.  The  Synod  was  composed  largely 
of  young  men  and  its  missionary  operations  were  guided  chiefly 
by  the  unwearied  activity  of  Mr.  Passavant.  The  great  exten- 
sion of  the  missionary  operation  of  the  Synod  required  the  most 
thorough  organization  of  its  resources.  A  missionary  President 
had  the  immediate  care  of  the  missions.  The  system  of  Synodi- 
cal apportionments,  now  widely  used,  was  first  introduced  by 
the  Pittsburg  Synod. 

The  purposes  which  under  God  the  new  Synod  expected 
to  accomplish,  were : 

First,  "To  unite  the  hitherto  separated  congregations  of 
our  Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  one  body. 

Second,  "To  provide  these  churches  with  an  able  and  holy 
ministry. 

Third,  "To  carry  the  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  and  the 
ordinances  of  religion  to  the  scattered  members  aiid  destitute 
settlements  of  our  Zion  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  Synod. 
And, 

Fourth,  "To  send  the  news  of  salvation  to  other  destitute 
places  in  our  own  and  other  lands,  and  aid  in  filling  the  com- 
mand of  our  Saviour  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth." 

A  fervent  missionary  zeal  characterized  the  life  of  the 
Synod  from  the  beginning.  At  the  June  Meeting,  held  in  Ship- 
penville,  1845,  five  months  after  her  organization,  a  traveling  mis- 
sionary, in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  H.  Ziegler,  was  chosen  for  the 
northwestern  counties. 

North,  South,  East  and  West,  the  work  of  exploration  for 
missions  was  carried  forward.  Within  six  years  twenty-six 
churches  were  built  by  these  indefatigable  missionaries. 

The  Synod  also  engaged  in  educational  work  from  the  be- 
ginning. At  its  second  convention  a  proposition  was  made  to 
establish  a  Synodical  Academy.    The  Rev.  G.  Bassler  was  elected 
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principal  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars.  He  carried  on  the 
school  siiccessftilly  for  three  years  in  Zelienople.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  lf^4S,  it  was  removed  to  Greeusburg  and  continued  in 
operation  till  the  fall  of  1850  when  on  account  of  the  de^tb  of 
some  of  its  main  supporters  and  the  financial  embarrassment  of 
the  Synod,  it  was  clased.  The  Rev.  Mn  Bassler  waa  then  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reopen  the  Connoquenessing  Academy  at  Zelien- 
ople.  This  effort  was  more  succeasful  than  any  of  the  former 
ones.  Here  Pnil  Titzel  began  his  long  career  as  a  teacher. 
Many  of  the  future  ministers  of  the  Synod  received  their  pre- 
paratory training  here.  Prof.  McKee  had  started  a  private 
school  at  Leechburg  which  grew  into  an  Academy.  This  insti- 
tution was  largely  patronized  and  gave  to  many  ministers  of  the 
next  generation  their  preparatory  training. 

The  first  constitution  of  the  Synod  was  drawn  up  in  the 
main  by  Mr.  Paasavant.  It  was  submitted  and  discussed  at 
several  conventions  and  was  not  finally  adopted  until  at  the 
Leechburg  convention  in  1847.  Among  other  provisions  it  af- 
firms that  the  minmter  **shall  be  known  by  the  title  of  Bishop;*' 
that  **its  members  shall  not  go  to  law  with  each  other  under 
ordinary  circumstances;"  **shall  not  engage  in  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  as  a  beverage  or  become  partakers  of  the  sins 
of  others  by  renting  houses  for  this  purpose.^*  The  Augsburi; 
Confession  was  not  mentioned  in  the  first  draft  of  the  constitu- 
tion but  was  formally  adopted  about  a  year  later. 

The  Rev.  Michael  J.  Steck,  the  first  president  was  a  remark- 
able character.  His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Michael  Steck,  was 
ihe  second  settled  Lutheran  minister  in  Western  Pennsylvania^ 
where  he  settled  in  1792.  A  true  missionary,  he  sought  out  Ger- 
man settlements,  all  over  Westmoreland  and  adjoining  counties^ 
preached  in  groves,  barns,  si^hool -houses,  private  houses  and 
wherever  he  could  get  a  hearing.  lie  was  the  patriarch  of  Luth- 
eranism  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  where  he  labored  amid  the 
privations  of  a  pioneer  preacher  for  thirty-eight  years. 

His  son,  Michael  J.  Steck,  was  trained  under  his  father 
and  licensed  to  preach  in  1816.  His  first  parish  was  in  Lan- 
caster, Ohio.  When  his  father  died,  he  took  up  the  vast  work 
in  W^stmoreiand  county.  His  missionai^'  parish  extended  over 
a  circuit  of  thirty  miles  from  home.  In  this  region,  traversed 
by  primitive  trails,  he  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  preached 
from  three  to  five  times  a  Sunday  and  as  often  during  the  week. 
He  understood  the  signs  of  the  times,  catechised  and  preached 
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in  English  and  organized  the  first  English  Lutheran  church 
in  Greensburg,  where  he  lived  and  reared  his  interesting  family. 

The  young  Mr.  Passavant  appreciated  the  character  and 
organizing  ability  of  Mr.  Steck.  The  two  became  fast  friends 
and  had  many  earnest  interviews  on  the  organization  of  the  new 
Synod,  of  which  Mr.  Steck  became  the  first  president  The 
earnestness  of  Mr.  Steck  is  illustrated  by  the  following  inci- 
dent : 

Shortly  before  the  day  set  for  confirmation,  a  number  of  his 
catechumens  attended  an  old-time  shooting  match,  a  place  where 
gambling  and  drinking  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Father  Steck 
felt  that  such  an  offence  deserved  public  rebuke.  In  the  Brush 
Creek  church  he  preached  with  such  earnestness  and  energy 
that  he  took  oflf  his  coat  and  in  his  shirt  sleeves  reproved,  re- 
buked and  exhorted,  until  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the 
audience.  The  young  men,  several  of  whom  are  still  living,  came 
forward,  publicly  confessed  their  sin,  and  tearfully  craved  for- 
giveness. 

Amid  the  multiplied  cares  and  labors  incident  to  the  launch- 
ing of  the  new  Synod,  Mr.  Passavant  did  not  abate  his  labor  in 
his  congregation.  During  a  protracted  effort  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  connection  with  a  pastor  of  the  neighboring  Cum- 
berland Prebyterian  Church,  his  mother  gently  chided  him  for 
his  overwork.    She  says : 

**You  lose  your  precious  health,  shorten,  perhaps,  your  life, 
to  carry  out  your  favorite  *new  measure  system.'  I  will  not  now 
take  up  that  apple  of  discord  in  the  church,  nor  discuss  whether 
the  same  amount  of  good  might  not  be  done  by  faithful  catechi- 
zation  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word.     You  fully  know  our 

opinion  on  this  subject All  I  will  insist  on  is  the  effect 

such  mental  excitement  and  nightly  exercise  will  have  on  your 
constitution To  a  frail  reed  like  you,  it  is  actually  sui- 
cidal.'' 

That  he  made  his  labors  tell,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
added  seventy-nine  communicants  to  his  church  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  his  pastorate. 

Mr.  Passavant  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  prominent 
champions  of  union  with  other  Protestant  bodies.  With  this 
end  in  view,  he  enlisted  his  neighbor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bryan  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  had  him  attend  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  and  advocate  a  union  between  his  body  and  the 
Lutherans.    Just  before  the  convention,  Passavant  had  written 
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a  strong  article  in  the  Observer,  urging  this  project  on  the  Gen- 
eral Synod.  At  the  aame  time,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Baltimore 
friend,  the  Rev.  J.  Gess,  who  replied : 

*'I  think  the  matter  worthy  of  consideration.  It  Ls  quite 
interesting  and  may  turn  out  to  mutual  advantage.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  propose  any  definite  plan;  but  if  the  General 
Synod  does  not  feel  itself  authorized  to  commence  a  corres- 
pondence, could  not  some  of  our  local  Synods  do  so  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  could  harmonize  very  well,  unle^  they  are  too 
rigid  sticklers  for  the  'divine  right  of  Presb>1:erianism. '  If  they 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion  merely  and  not  of  comseience, 
and  are  liberal,  live  Christians  in  their  views  of  church  guvern- 
ment,  what  is  to  hinder  a  more  close  alliance  or  at  lea^t,  a 
fraternization?  Our  natural  relatives,  the  German  Reformed, 
are  withdrawing  farther  and  farther  from  us  ever>'  year,  the 
new  English  Congregationalists  are  too  starched  and  too  distant, 
the  IMethodi^t  Protestant  as  a  body  are  yet  too  Wesley  an  and 
bigoted  (I  allude  to  the  people,  not  to  ministers),  and  where 
then  may  we  look  for  a  people  more  nearly  assimilated  to  us 
than  to  the  Cumberlanders  ?  AVheo  I  see  your  article,  I  may 
add  a  word  the  week  later,  unless  it  be  thought  bast  not  to  agi- 
tate the  subject  publicly  as  yet.  I  know  your  ardent  tempera- 
ment may  lead  you  a  little  too  far.  You  are  aware  that  many 
good  things  can  be  done  more  effectually  when  very  few  are  in 
the  secret,'* 

How  deeply  Mr.  Passavant  was  concerned  in  the  scattered 
sheep  and  the  waste  places  is  shown  by  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  M, 
J.  Steck,  president  of  the  young  Synod: 

*'What  a  field  is  before  us!  Our  fourteen  counties  are  full 
of  materials  upon  which  to  operate,  but  alas!  how  poor  and 
feeble  are  the  efforts  we  are  making  for  their  relief!  When  I 
see  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Germans  in  this  city  and 
Allegheny  and  remember  that  Dr.  Jenson  is  the  only  man  of  our 
church,  who  with  power  and  effect,  preaches  the  ga«?pel,  I  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  quiet,  to  fold  my  arms  and  say: 
'Nothing  can  be  done  for  them.'  Oh  God,  come  to  our  help! 
Bring  deliverance  out  of  Thy  holy  hill!  Dear  and  respected 
brotlier  and  father  in  the  ministry,  let  us  aim  at  doing  much  for 
Christ,  not  only  in  our  own  charges,  which  (mine  at  least)  are 
far,  very  far,  from  l)eing  *A  glorious  church  without  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing, '  but  also  in  the  waste  places  of  Zion 
all  around/' 
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Mr.  Passavant  had  been  a  fellow  student  of  Walter  Qunn 
who  followed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heyer  to  Guntur,  India.  The  two 
kept  up  a  most  cordial  correspondence  and  the  former  mani- 
fested the  deepest  interest  in  the  India  Mission.  With  all  his 
absorption  in  home  and  inner  mission  work  as  well  as  in  educar 
tion,  he  remained  all  through  life  an  ardent  advocate  and  liberal 
supporter  of  the  church's  foreign  mission  work. 

He  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  missionary  He3rer.  He 
had  helped  him  vigorously  in  his  city  missionary  work  in  Pitts- 
burg and  afterwards  in  the  regions  beyond.  In  The  Missionary 
which  he  began  to  publish  in  Pittsburg  in  1848,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  number  that  does  not  contain  long  letters  from  Heyer  and 
Gunn,  as  well  as  earnest  editorials  and  extracts  of  other  writ- 
ings commending  the  foreign  mission  work  and  pleading  for  a 
deeper  interest  and  greater  liberality.  It  might  be  hard  to  find 
a  church  paper,  outside  of  those  devoted  exclusively  to  those  in- 
terests, that  had  more  of  the  missionary  tone  than  had  Rev.  Pas- 
savant  *s  little  monthly.  To  it  belongs  the  credit,  more  than 
to  any  other  single  agency,  of  arousing  interest  and  giving  to 
our  church  the  impetus  that  has  made  her  do  what  she  has  done 
in  the  work  among  the  heathen. 

Apr.  10,  1845,  /came  the  dreadful  fire  which  swept  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  Pittsburg.  Many  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Passa- 
vant's  church  lost  their  homes  and  were  reduced  to  absolute 
penury.  The  merchants  of  the  church  also  lost  heavily  and  some 
of  them  became  bankrupt.  What  this  meant  to  a  congregation 
burdened  with  debt  as  this  one  was,  and  which  had  just  begun 
to  take  heart  and  hope,  may  easily  be  imagined.  But  what  it 
meant  to  a  pastor  who  was  fully  persuaded  that  a  congregation 
dare  no  more  allow  any  of  its  members  to  suffer  than  a  Chris- 
tian family  could  see  one  of  its  members  in  sore  distress,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive. 

The  first  of  May  had  been  set  for  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Eliza  Walter.  But  now  amid  the  general  distress  even  this  had 
to  be  put  out  of  mind.  For  several  weeks  he  might  have  been 
seen  by  day  and  by  night  among  the  sufferers,  relieving  their 
immediate  wants,  and  among  those  who  had  escaped  the  calam- 
ity, soliciting  funds,  furniture,  food  and  raiment  for  the  desti- 
tute. The  members  of  that  church  were  made  to  realize  that 
their  congregation  was  indeed  a  household  of  faith,  a  family  of 
the  redeemed. 

Worn  out  and  weary,  the  bridegroom  started  for  his  bride. 
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He  was  glad  to  rest  even  in  the  cabin  of  the  primitive  steajn 
boat  and  in  the  cramped  quarters  of  the  rattling  stage  coack 

We  shall  let  the  bride,  at  this  writing  eighty  years  old,  tell 
the  story  of  the  marriage,  the  wedding  trip,  the  honeymoon  and 
the  beginnings  of  married  life: 

**Rev,  Passavant  came,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Sidney. 
His  changed  appearance  w^as  immediately  noticed  by  all.  He 
was  thin  and  tired  but  said  he  was  well.  The  wedding  was  a 
quiet  home  affair  with  a  few  friends  of  the  family.  Rev,  B. 
Kurtz,  Rev.  C.  P,  Krauth  and  wife  who  had  been  married  six 
months  before,  and  several  other  friends  of  the  bridegroom  made 
op  the  wedding  party.  The  beloved  Dr»  Morris  was  the  oflficiat* 
ing  minister.  There  w^re  the  necessary  orange  blossoms  and 
lilies  of  the  valley  held  in  the  hand  and  the  bride  was  kissed 
by  all  the  company,  Dr.  Morris  setting  the  example.  The  bridal 
trip  was  by  rail  to  Philadelphia,  the  General  Synod  being  in 
session  in  St.  Matthew's  church,  New  Street.  Who  the  pastor 
was  at  that  time  is  not  now  remembered.  The  bride  had  a  very 
intimate  friend,  w^ho  had  come  on  to  the  wedding,  li\ing  op- 
posite the  church*  At  this  friend's  house  we  spent  a  very  de- 
lightful time.  The  poor  bride  who  had  lived  quite  a  I'etired 
life  had  a  trying  time  in  being  introduced  to  so  many  Reverend 
friends. 

**The  young  people  returned  to  Baltimore  to  bid  farewell  to 
*Dear  relati%x*s'  and  friends.  In  those  days,  going  to  Pittsburg 
was  looked  upon  as  going  to  the  far  west  is,  in  these  days.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  ran  to  Cumberland.  Prom  there 
tile  stage,  whose  four  horses  were  changed  ever>'  ten  miles,  went 
over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  Brownsville.  From  thence 
steam-boats  ran  to  Pittsburg.  This  trip  when  taken  for  the  first 
time  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  scenery  from  Baltimore  to 
Cumberland  w^as  beautiful,  and  as  the  ride  over  the  mountains 
took  place  at  night,  their  magnificence  was  lost  to  the  passen- 
gers of  the  crowded  stage.  Mr.  Hewes  left  the  young  people 
at  Cumberland,  hoping  they  would  have  some  comfort  as  there 
was  but  one  lady  and  one  gentleman  passenger  beside  ourselves. 
The  gentleman  was  the  beloved  friend  of  Rev.  Passavaot,  Dr. 
Brown,  president  of  Jefferson  College,  from  which  institution 
Rev.  Passavant  had  graduated  a  few  years  before.  There  was 
mutual  joy  at  this  meeting.  On  being  introduced  to  the  young 
wife  this  venerable  gentleman  was  \^ry  kind  and  friendly.  Much 
good  advice  was  given  as  to  our  future  life.    He  spoke  of  hiB 
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great  love  and  respect  for  Rev.  Paasavant,  having  had  hijn  many 
years  under  his  care.  In  order  to  pass  the  weary  horn's,  be  sang 
with  a  sweet  touching  voice  several  hymns.  One  was,  *We  sin- 
ners saved  by  grace.'  We  arrived  in  Unionto^vn  early  in  the 
morninpr,  at  Browasville  at  noon,  and  boarding  the  boat  arrived 
at  Pittsburg  about  six  o 'clock.  In  many  of  the  large  warehouses 
in  which  grain  bail  been  stored  the  ruins  were  still  smoking  and 
of  course  sent  out  a  sickening  smell. 


**Mr,  Passavant  being  single  during  the  first  year  in  Pittsbu 
was  a  favorite  with  the  young  people  and  was  frequently 
vited  to  make  one  of  a  pleasant  evening  company.  Another 
cause  of  his  popularity  was  that  his  family  was  well  known  by 
all  the  best  people  in  the  city»  having  lived  since  1807  at  Zelien- 
ople»  Butler  Co.,  about  thirty  milr?s  from  Pittsburg.  The  time 
came  for  the  young  couple  to  get  a  home  of  their  own.  This  was 
in  a  house  next  to  the  one  in  which  they  hati  boarded.  Now  the 
pleasant  business  was  to  fnrnisb  a  home.  This  can  be  done  with 
little  trouble  when  the  pun^  is  long  and  well  filled,  but  this  was 
not  the  case  here.  Paying  rent  out  of  a  salarj'  of  nine  hundred 
dollars  would  not  afford  luxurious  living.  The  furnishing  of 
the  house  was  done  by  the  parents.  Many  beautiful,  valuable 
and  useful  gifts  came  from  the  congregation  which  were  re- 
ceived as  loving  tokens  of  appreciation.  Then  came  to  thi.s  de- 
voted couple  a  lovely  gift  as  from  heaven,  a  child  so  perfect 
in  face  and  form  that  all  who  .saw  bira  would  exclaim,  Oh, 
what  a  beautiful  child  1  This  filled  the  heart  of  parents  with 
joy  lujspeakable.  But  the  loving  mother  had  her  troubles  w^ith 
the  smell  and  dirt  of  Pittsburg,  and  her  difficulty  with  servant 
girls.  Of  this  trouble  little  was  known  in  Baltimore*  where  we 
were  accustomed  to  colored  servants.  The  deep  interest  of  sev- 
eral ladies  of  the  congregation  in  the  welbbeing  of  their  pastor's 
family  was  developed  about  this  time.  Their  loving  and  his-ting 
care  in  doing  the  kindest  and  moat  beautiful  things  for  their 
happiness,  can  never  be  forgotten  while  life  lasts,  ilany  have 
gone  to  their  rich  I'eward  where  no  doubt  the  beloved  pastor 
has  communion  with  tberii  in  the  Father's  liou.*fc  above. 

*'Mr.  Passavant  had  many  burdens  upon  his  shoulders.  Aside 
from  his  regular  services,  he  had  many  extra  meetings  some- 
times of  weeks*  duration  and  while  he  had  other  ministers  to 
preach  and  assist,  it  was  stdl  a  great  drain  on  his  strength. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  Dr. 
Herron  of  the  First  Church  was  very  fond  of  him.     Our  eve- 
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:i3mg  service  was  attended  by  crowds  of  the  younp  people. 

^  largfe  number  of  students  of  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  in 

Allegheny  were  regnilar  atteodants. ' ' 

We  return  to  his  labor  in  the  Pittsburg  church.  Of  this 
the  Rev.  J.  K.  Melhorn/  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  at  this 
writing  over  seventy-five  years  old,  and  a  warm  friend  and 
felJow-worker  with  Passavant  from  college  days,  writes: 

"When  he  was  pastor  in  Pittsburg  and  some  special  oc- 
casion presented  itself,  in  which  the  different  denominations 
were  interested,  they  frequently  picked  on  him  to  be  the  speaker. 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  went  on  one  snch  an  occasion 
to  hear  him,  saying  that  he  put  (I  think)  fifty  cents  in  his 
pocket,  thinking  that  was  all  he  would  be  willing  to  put  in  the 
collection  box.  But,  said  he,  before  he  closed  his  sermon,  I  had 
borrowed  five  dollars  to  put  in  the  basket  or  box.  It  had  been 
said  that  he  had  a  peculiar  tact  to  loose  the  purse  strings.  Pie 
evidently  was  a  power  for  good  in  private  intercourse  and  in 
public  address,  e*specially  on  objects  of  mercy  and  Chris- 
tian beneficence.  In  the  Christian  home  and  in  the  social 
circle,  he  was  like  a  summer  moming  enlivened  with  the  sing- 
ing of  birds.  In  the  sick  room  and  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying, 
he  was  an  angel  of  mercy.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  father* 
less  ones  gathered  around  him,  and  how  the  sick  were  comforted 
by  his  counsels  and  prayers.  You  know  right  well  how  intense- 
ly earnest  he  was  for  the  defense  of  the  pure  faith  as  held  by 
our  dear  old  Church/' 

How  he  trained  his  church  to  look  after  the  poor  is  seen 
from  the  article  on  *'The  Duty  of  the  Church  toward  Her 
Indigent  Members/'  which  he  afterwards  published  in  The 
Misi^ionaryi  ' 

**We  had  long  since  designed  to  call  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. Its  importance  cannot  be  over-estinuited.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  duty  affecting  not  merely  the  health,  hot  the  very 
life  of  the  Christian  Church.  Mournful  is  the  fact,  that  in 
many  churches  there  is  no  system,  arrangement  or  provision 
for  this  class  of  members.  If  some  benevolent  persons  chance  to 
discover  their  wants,  they  are  relieved,  but  this  is  moi*e  fre- 
quently done  by  individnal  members  than  by  the  Church  in  her 
church ly  capacity.  There  is  no  want  of  interest  or  sympathy 
among  our  people  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  but  the  want 
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of  a  Efystem  which  should  meet  all  wants  of  the  case,  is  sorely 
felt,  and  often  leaves  the  greatest  destitution  unsupplied. 

"In  the  church  over  which,  in  the  providence  of  Gtod,  we  are 
placed  as  pastor,  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
found  to  work  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  members.  At 
the  January  meeting  of  the  Church  Council,  two  committees 
are  appointed,  to  whom  the  matter  is  committed.    These  are. 

First,  A  committee  to  ascertain  the  need  of  the  members. 

Second,  A  committee  to  supply  that  need. 

These  committees  are  composed  of  the  deacons  of  the 
church.  The  pastor  is  chairman  of  the  first  committee,  and 
when  a  case  of  suffering  occurs,  he  calls  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  examine  its  claims,  and,  if  approved,  a  statement  is 
made  to  the  second  committee  which  immediately  supplies  the 
need.  In  order  to  furnish  the  deacons  with  funds  for  this  dis- 
tribution, six  collections  are  annually  made  for  the  poor— one 
at  each  communion  season— and  if  these  are  not  sufficient,  the 
conmiittee  raises  the  necessary  means  by  private  assessment. 
The  regular  collections  furnish  a  certain  sum  in  advance,  so 
that,  unless  there  are  unusual  claims,  there  is  always  on^  collec- 
tion on  hand.  In  this  way,  the  poor  and  distressed  are  relieved, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  church.  Their  names  are  known 
only  to  the  proper  officers,  and  their  feelings  are  respected  and 
spared.** 

From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Passavant  had 
been  deeply  concerned  and  perplexed  about  the  orphaned,  the 
homeless  and  destitute  sick.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  care  for  and  minister  to  these,  was  his  firm  conviction.  He 
fully  realized  that  the  gospel  is  to  bring  relief  to  the  ills  and 
sufferings  of  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of  the  soul.  But 
he  did  not  as  yet  see  how  this  was  to  be  done.  To  the  shame  of 
the  whole  Church,  there  was  not  yet  a  single  Protestant  hospital 
in  the  United  States. '  What  was  the  sympathetic  young  pastor 
to  do  I  He  could  only  study,  plan  and  pray.  The  light  was  to 
come  from  abroad. 

Meantime  he  was  busy  not  only  in  his  own  congregation  but 
in  the  regions  beyond.  Sunday  schools,  prayer-meetings  and 
periodic  preaching  services  were  held  in  Allegheny,  Birming- 
ham, Lawrenceville,  Lacyville  and  at  other  points.  Among  his 
own  people  he  had  trained  all  who  had  the  proper  gifts  for 
service.  Colporteurs  were  sent  out  to  canvass,  distribute  liter- 
ature and  gather  Sunday  schools  in  the  outlying  districts.  From 
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the  First  church  there  went  out  Sunday  after  Sunday  indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  these  various  Sunday  schools.  Had  this 
early  activity  been  kept  up  by  the  church  in  its  after  history, 
the  English  Lutheran  Church  would  at  this  day  be  one  of  the 
leading  forces  in  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  the  suburbs.  If  the 
central  churches  in  all  our  large  cities  had  pastors  with  the 
spirit  of  young  Passavant,  the  English  Lutheran  Church  would 
outstrip  all  others  in  mast  of  our  large  cities.  When  Mn  Piissa* 
vant  and  his  people  were  doing  all  this,  there  was  as  yet  no 
Church  Extension  Fund  from  which  to  draw,  except  the  one 
which  he  organized  in  his  debt-burdened  church  for  local  work. 
There  Wius  no  Home  Mission  Board  to  which  he  could  look,  ex- 
cept the  immature  and  weak  one  which  he  had  projected  in  the 
infant  Synod,  whose  mission  superintendent  he  was  during  a 
large  part  of  its  early  history.  Amid  the  multiplied  laboi*s  in 
the  city,  he  had  on  his  heart  **the  care  of  all  the  churches**  in 
the  Synod.  His  counsel  and  personal  aid  were  demanded  on 
every  side.  He  was  in  labors  abundant,  in  journeys  oft,  and 
in  perils  from  the  expasure  of  his  frail  frame.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  one  of  the  numberless  missionary  toura  taken  sometime 
later  for  Zion's  sake  and  for  the  encouragement  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  weak  place-s; 

**Woe  is  rae  if  I  evangelize  not!  And  so,  yielding  to  the 
flolicitation  of  friends,  we  set  out  on  the  ninth  of  February  for 
Buffalo  Furnace,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.  Everything  was  frozen — 
the  Allegheny,  tlie  Canal|  the  roads—and  before  we  arrived 
there,  after  a  two  days'  ride  in  spite  of  cloaks,  comforts,  and 
two  pairs  of  almost  everything  else,  we  too  were  well-nJgh  froz- 
en. While  riding  over  the  jagged  roads  at  a  solemn  walk,  alone 
amid  a  tremendous  snow  storm,  how  did  we  philosophize  about 
railroads  and  steamboats 

*'The  place  of  the  meeting  deserves  a  passing  remark.  It 
\&  about  forty  milp*s  from  Pittsburg,  six  miles  from  Kittanoing, 
and  lies  on  the  turnpike  to  Butler.  It  is  one  of  the  many  es- 
tablishments for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore»  which  are  so  numer- 
ous in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  furnace  is  on  a  small  stream 
called  the  Buffalo,  and  the  little  village,  composed  of  shops  and 
dwellings,  flouring  mills,  store,  chapel,  and  school-house,  is  pleas^ 
antly  situated  on  its  banks.  Of  this  place,  a  beloved  brother 
from  the  English  Lutheran  church  in  Pittsburg,  became  one 
of  the  proprietors  four  years  ago,  and  removed  there  with  his 
family,  to  the  regret  of  the  church  and  its  pastor.    For  more 
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than  two  years,  these  dear  brethren  retained  their  connection 
with  the  Pittsburg  church,  and  though  a  chapel  has  been  erected 
through  their  efforts,  for  religious  meetings  and  preaching  se- 
cured once  a  month,  by  a  neighboring  brother,  and  a  Sunday 
school  had  commenced  its  noiseless  but  eflScient  agency,  they 
were  the  only  Lutherans  known  in  the  vicinity,  and  with  no 
human  prospect  that  a  church  would  be  organized,  they  often 
'wept  when  they  remembered  Zion.' 

"In  a  short  time  however,  things  began  to  wear  a  changed 
aspect;  The  influence  of  Christian  example  and  Christian 
teaching  gradually  made  itself  felt.  Drunkenness  and  open 
profanity,  before  so  common,  found  no  countenance.  To  some, 
the  place  became  too  dull  and  to  others  too  hot,  and  they  gladly 
escaped  to  other  furnaces  where  there  was  *no  religion  to  trouble 
them.'  Others,  however,  took  their  places,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  workmen  became  reformed,  and  not  a  few  were  hope- 
fully converted  to  God,  and  thus  a  little  company  was  gathered 
out  of  the  world,  who  requested  to  be  formed  into  a  church. 
Accordingly,  an  organization  was  made  by  Brother  G.  F.  Ehren- 
feldt,  the  pastor,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  the  present 
meeting  was  on  the  occasion  of  administering  the  Lord 's  Supper 
to  this  little  flock. 

"Arriving  on  Saturday  afternoon,  we  found  the  services  pre- 
paratory to  the  communion  already  over,  having  been  conducted 
in  German  by  the  pastor,  and  in  English  by  his  brother,  C.  A. 
Ehrenfeldt.  A  sermon  in  the  evening  closed  the  exercises  for 
the  week.  The  people  came  together  from  far  and  near,  and 
the  chapel  was  entirely  too  small  for  the  congregation.  Some 
fifteen  persons,  from  the  hoary  head  to  the  blooming  youth, 
were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism  and  confirmation,  and 
after  a  sermon  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  the  Eng- 
lish portion  of  the  little  flock  and  the  brethren  from  other 
places.  In  the  afternoon  after  a  sermon  by  the  pastor,  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  the  German  members,  to 
the  number  of  thirty.  The  deepest  solemnity  pervaded  the  con- 
gregation during  the  day,  and  to  many,  we  are  assured,  it  was 
indeed  a  feast  of  love.  In  the  evening,  and  on  Monday  night, 
the  Word  was  again  preached  to  a  large  and  deeply  affected 
congregation.  In  the  mornings  at  ten  o'clock  a  meeting  for 
prayer  and  religious  conversation  was  held,  at  which  a  goodly 
number  attended,  and  here  personal  instruction  was  given  to 
those  who  were  inquiring  the  way  to  Zion.    "Vfe  could  not  but 
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feel,  as  in  quietness  and  solemnity  we  waited  on  God,  how 
vastly  preferable  were  such  meetings  for  imparting  instruction 
to  the  inquiring  or  penitent,  to  inviting  them  out  after  sermon 
in  the  crowded  and  heated  church,  at  a  late  hour  of  night  and 
when  amid  the  singing  of  the  congregation  the  minister  must 
oft^n  speak  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  be  heard  at  all,  by  those 
who  so  much  need  instniction.  At  the  close  of  the  services,  a 
class  of  catechumens  was  formed,  including  some  ten  or  twelve 
individuals  who  had  been  brought  during  the  meeting  to  a 
solemn  consideration  of  their  ways.  They  will  b<:»  faithfully 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  God  *8  Word  and  we  cannc»t  but  hope 
they  will  become  enlightened,  fer\^ent,  and  active  Christians. 
Holy   Father,   bless,   sanetifj%   and   keep   these    lambs   of   Thy 

flock....,- \ 

*'When  it  is  recollected,  that  this  congregation  now  number- 
ing above  eighty  communicants^  with  its  Sunday  schools,  prayer- 
meetings,  arrangements  for  a  minister  to  reside  among  them»  a 
church  in  view,  and  the  fair  prospect  for  an  increase,  is  little 
more  than  a  year  old,  that  it  has  been  gathered  out  of  a  com- 
munity who  knew  nothing  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  were 
educated  under  other  influences,  well  may  we  say,  'what  hath 
God  wrought/  They  who  have  been  the  iustnmipnt^s  under 
God,  in  this  happy  result,  are  filled  with  gratitnde,  woudcr, 

and  delight,  and  so  far  from  taking  to  themselves  any  of  the 
credit  or  of  the  praise^  desire  with  those  who  have  been  saved 
through  them,  to  ascribe  to  the  Redeemer  all  honor  and  glory, 
dominion  and  power,  forever/' 

Prom  this  account  of  the  meeting  at  the  Furnace  we  see 
that  Mr.  Passavant  had  changed  his  mind  and  method  in  regard 
to  his  former  favorite  measures.  In  speaking  of  this  same  ser- 
vice many  years  later,  he  told  the  waiter  how,  after  the  evening 
sermon,  the  pastor  had  begged  him  to  call  the  mourners  forward 
or  to  allow  himself  to  do  so,  but  that  he  firmly  refused.  lie  had 
had  enough  of  the  un-Lutheran  method  and  had  seen  the  error 
of  his  ways.  He  requested  the  pastor  to  let  him  show  him  a 
more  excellent  way.  So  he  announced  to  the  crowded  and  deep* 
\j  affected  congregation  that  the  pastor  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  meet  anyone,  who  was  concerned  for  his  soul's  salvation  and 
desin^d  counsel  and  prayer,  at  the  parsonage  on  Monday  at  ten 
o'clock  or  at  a  special  service  at  the  church  in  the  afternoon. 
The  pastor  lamented  the  loss  of  so  glorious  an  opportunity  at 
the  close  of  the  evening  service  and  said  he  might  have  had 
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twenty  mourners.  Passavant  said,  ''If  the  impressions  made 
are  of  the  spirit  of  God,  they  will  keep  until  Monday.  If  it  is 
the  mere  contagion  of  feeling,  it  will  do  no  good  to  call  them  for- 
ward." 

On  Monday  morning  while  at  the  breakfast  table  at  the 
parsonage,  a  man  came  in  deeply  agitated  and  evidently  under 
conviction  of  sin.  As  Mr.  Passavant  expressed  it  to  the  writer, 
"He  was  like  a  bull  in  a  net''  He  was  given  such  counsel  and 
admonition  as  was  needed,  was  prayed  with  and  was  sent  home 
to  meditate  and  pray  alone.  Others  came  later  and  still  others 
to  the  special  service  in  the  church.  Twenty-five  years  later, 
Mr.  Passavant  was  accosted  by  a  stranger  on  the  street  in  Pitts- 
burg who  said,  **Dr.  Passavant,  don't  you  know  me?  Don't 
you  remember  the  meeting  at  the  Furnace  f  It  was  your  ser- 
mons there  that  awakened  me  and  brought  me  to  repentance  and 
to  peace.  I  shall  never  forget  that  meeting  and  those  sermons 
of  yours." 

Mr.  Passavant  was  called  upon  and  urged  to  make  many 
similar  hard  trips  to  distant  places,  through  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  over  all  kinds  of  roads.  His  missions  were  not  always  so 
agreeable  as  was  the  one  to  the  furnace.  Oft-times  there  was 
trouble  between  pastor  and  people  or  there  was  strife  in  the 
congregation,  or  there  was  disorder  and  threatened  defection  on 
account  of  the  intrusion  of  false  prophets.  For  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem,  he  was  always  ready  to  go,  heedless  of  the  hardship 
or  exposure. 

In  addition  to  his  large  and  increasing  personal  work  for 
the  Synod  and  its  missions  and  churches  an  immense  correspon- 
dence grew  on  his  hands.  He  was  appealed  to  for  advice  in  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  matters.  Assistance  was  needed  and 
unobtrusively  given  to  hundreds  of  cases  of  distress  and  desti- 
tution. Apostolic  epistles  of  encouragement  and  comfort  were 
sent  to  pastors  and  churches  and  often  proved  the  turning  point 
for  a  better  day. 

What  wonder,  therefore,  that  about  a  year  after  his  marriage 
he  was  so  exhausted  that  his  family  and  his  friends  were  deeply 
concerned  for  his  health  and  that  the  good  people  of  his  church 
saw  that  he  was  failing  and  must  have  a  rest  ?  The  church  coun- 
cil urged  upon  him  that  he  owed  it  to  them  as  well  as  to  him- 
self to  recuperate  his  waning  strength.  They  insisted  that  he 
must  take  a  long  rest.  His  mother  had  been  uneasy  for  some 
time  and  had  likewise  begged  of  him  to  take  a  rest.    He  finally 
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eomsmted  cat  eonditicui  that  his  {>alpit  be  regularlj  filled  and 
that  the  inissioa  pcniita  be  kept  going.    There  mu  no  liotberan 

available  for  the  poJpit.  The  muonistie  spirit  that  prevailed  in 
the  English  churches  of  the  dajr  saw  no  objection  whatever  to 
gettio^r  ptilpit  snppiies  from  other  denominations.  A  theologi- 
cal student  of  the  Preabyterian  Seminary  of  Allegheny,  Mr. 
J^  Swift,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Passavant,  was  en- 
gaged to  iiil  the  pulpit  every  Sunday  morning.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  secure  supplies  for  the  evening  services.  And 
so  the  weary  pastor  was  to  have  bis  first  vacation. 

Ilia  wise  and  resourceful  mother  saw  that  the  only  real  rest 
would  be  a  trip  abroad  and  together  with  her  husband  she  ar^ 
ran^d  to  furnish  the  means. 

The  first  general  conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
was  to  meet  in  London  during  the  summer,  Drs,  Kurtz, 
Schmucker  and  other  leading  lights  in  the  General  Synod  had 
written  enthusiastic  articles  in  favor  of  this  new  attempt  to 
bring  about  an  aflBliation  of  Protestant  Christendom, 

When  the  zealous  young  pastor  of  Pittsburg  found  that  a 
dream  of  his  life  was  about  to  be  realized  in  spending  a  summer 
abroad,  his  plans  naturally  took  in  a  visit  to  the  Alliance.  When 
the  Pittsburg  Synod  met  in  June  and  resolved  to  send  him  as 
its  official  delegate,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds.  The  Synod  adopted 
the  following  paper  which  was  to  be  his  official  credential : 

**The  Pittsburg  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A.,  through  their  delegate^  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  Passavant,  A.  M.»  to  the  Chriitian  Alliance  to  be  assembled 
in  London,  August,  1846, 

Dear  brethren;  As  a  Synod,  we  look  upon  the  selfishness, 
cold-heartedness,  and  sectarian  spirit,  which  have  so  long  existed 
between  diflTerent  denominations,  as  calculated  very  much  to  in- 
jure the  spirituality  and  cripple  the  energies  of  the  Chiirch  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  long  for  the  time  when  minLsters,  not  only 
of  the  same,  but  of  all  denominations  which  hold  the  fnnda- 
mentsl  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  shall  see  *eye  to  eye,'  and  unite 
their  individual  labors  to  make  known  the  blessed  plan  of  salva* 
tion  through  the  Redeemer  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  rejoice 
that  efforts  have  been  and  are  still  l>eing  made,  not  only  in  our 
own  country  but  also  in  Europe,  to  accomplish  such  a  desirable 
end.  We  rejoice  especially  in  the  near  approach  of  the  'World's 
Convention'  to  promote  Christian  union.  To  encourage  this  en- 
terprise, we  send  the  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Passavant,  A.  M.,  of  Pitts- 
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burg  to  represent  our  Synod  at  said  convention.  Finally,  we 
unite  our  prayers  that  the  great  objects  for  which  you  assemble 
may  be  accomplished;  that  brotherly  love,  peace  and  union  may 
run  through  all  your  deliberations;  that  when  you  return  to 
your  respective  spheres  of  action,  this  same  spirit  may  accom- 
pany you;  that  then  by  God*s  blessing,  you  may  breathe  it  into 
all  your  churches,  and  that  thus  an  influence  may  go  forth  in- 
creasing and  widening  until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
have  become  the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 
Signed  in  behalf  of  Synod, 

G.  F.   EHRENFELDT, 

June  3d,  1846.  Secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod." 
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The  friends  in  Pittsburg  showed  Mr.  Pasaavant  every 
kindness  before  his  departure.  Many  were  the  substantial  pre- 
sents and  tokens  of  affection  that  were  sent  in.  A  passport  was 
secured  for  him  by  Mr.  Eichbaum,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Greer  wrote 
him  a  flattering  letter  of  introduction  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Thnliiek,  professor  in  the  University  of  Halle. 

The  little  home  in  Pittsburg  was  to  be  temporarily  broken 
up.  Mrs.  Pa^avant  and  the  baby  boy  were  to  go  to  Baltimore 
to  spend  some  time  with  her  relatives.  The  wearisome  journey 
back  to  Baltimore  was  taken  by  the  little  family  without  any 
mishap  and  all  arrived  there  in  good  health.  Of  the  leave- 
taking  in  Pittsburg  and  Baltimore,  Mr,  Passavant  writes  to  his 
parents : 

**  While  speaking  of  Pittsburg,  I  ought  to  mention  that  the 
council  paid  me  off  to  the  uttermost  farthing  which  enabled 
me  to  pay  all  dues  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  handsome  sum 
in  the  hands  of  my  wife  in  case  of  need.  The  friends  were 
exceedingly  kind,  in  accompanying  us  to  the  boat,  and  aiding 
us  in  getting  things  arranged  for  starting.  Their  weeping  and 
affectionate  adieus  on  Sunday  night  quite  overpowered  me, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  day  together  with  the  labor  of  Mon- 
day in  packing,  etc.  left  me  ver>^  much  exhausted.  The  com- 
munion was  larger  than  ever  before  seen  in  the  church;  among 
the  communicants  were  about  thirty  or  forty  of  other  denomi- 
nations,  and  the  pleasing  evidence  of  increasing  interest  in  the 
church  was  the  accession  of  Q\e  interesting  members,  of  whom 
one  was  a  member  and  three  descendants  of  other  religious 
societies.  This  was  an  evidence  to  my  mind  and  to  Mr.  J.'s 
who  was  present,  that  no  idea  of  failure  or  depression  exists 
in  the  congregation  on  account  of  my  temporary  absence ...... 

**When  I  think  of  so  soon  leaving  my  wnfe  and  child  and 
that  too  for  so  long  a  season,  my  heart  dies  w^ithin  me.  To 
stay  in  Pittsburg  with  my  present  health  would  be  certain 
suicide,  for  my  constitution  is  much  more  weakened  than 
I  supposed  at  first*    To  travel  here  without  object  is  ennui 
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in  the  extreme,  and  to  lie  about  in  Baltimore  or  some  watering 
place,  doing  nothing  is  insupportable;  I  must,  therefore,  do 
something  else  and  travel  abroad  will  do  for  me,.  I  hope,  what 
nothing  else  will. " 

July,  16.,  at  2  p.m.,  he  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  steamer 
Britannia.  The  vessel  was  chartered  to  stop  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  On  the  treacherous  coast  of  Newfoundland,  they  struck 
several  rocks  and  the  ship  was  injured  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  obliged  to  stop  at  Halifax  for  two  days  for  repairs. 
From  here  several  Methodist  ministers  were  afraid  to  go  on  in 
the  vessel  and  returned  to  Boston.  Mr.  Passavant  spent  the 
two  days  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  city.  The  quaint 
old  town  with  its  ancient  buildings  interested  him  deeply.  His 
natural  bent  drove  him  to  take  even  a  deeper  interest  in  every- 
thing that  pertained  to  his  church.  Of  this  he  says  in  a  frag- 
ment of  his  journal  which  is  all  that  is  left : 

**In  addition  to  a  number  of  Episcopalian,  Catholic,  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Churches  concerning  all  of 
which  I  made  inquiries,  I  heard  from  an  old  gentleman  that 
many  years  ago  a  Lutheran  Church  had  existed  in  this  place. 
My  next  effort  was  to  discover  the  old  building  where  the  Ger- 
man colonists  formerly  worshipped.  This  was  not  a  difficult 
matter,  as  even  the  children  in  the  street  knew  where  the*  Dutch 
Church',  was,  and  pointed  it  out  in  answer  to  my  inquiries. 
It  stands  in  one  end  of  the  town,  on  the  corner  of  a  large 
burying  ground,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  substantial  stone 
wall.  The  church  itself  is  a  small  one  story  edifice  of  frame, 
with  an  old-fashioned  cupola  or  belfry  surmounted  by  a  large 
weathercock  of  tin.  At  one  end  is  a  plain  board  with  the 
following  inscription : 


St.  George's  Church 
1761 


**The  sexton  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  St.  George'  parish 
kindly  showed  me  this  venerable  pile  and  the  burial  ground. 
The  gravestones  in  the  latter  mostly  bear  German  names, 
though  the  inscriptions  are  in  English  characters.  Among 
these  was  that  of  Mrs.  Hausihl,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hausihl, 
the  last  pastor  of  the  congregation,  who  is  buried  in  the  church 
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under  the  place  where  the  pulpit  formerly  stood.  The  church 
has  been  cleare<J  of  all  the  pews  and  interior  arrangement,  and 
a  day  and  Sunday  school  for  girls  is  kept  in  it.  The  sexton 
informs  me  that  the  burial  ground  was  granted  to  the  congre- 
gation either  by  the  British  Government  or  the  city  authorities 
in  1749  or  '50,  though  the  chureh  itself  was  not  erected  until 
1761.  So  far  for  the  history  of  the  congregation.  A  more 
detailed  account  of  it  I  am  informed  may  be  found  in  Judge 
Hal i burton's  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  work  I  have  taken 
measures  to  secure. 

"Dr.  Hoffman,  a  German  whose  aquaintance  I  made  in 
Halifax,  gave  me  some  valuable  information  concerning  a  large 
colony  of  German  settlers  at  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  some 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  that  place.  As»  however,  I  did  not 
rely  with  absolute  certainty  on  the  accounts  I  reeeived,  I  defer 
making  any  entry  in  my  journal  until  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of 
Judge  Haliburton'g  work  on  Nova  Scotia.  In  Dr.  Schraneker^s 
portraiture  of  Lutheran  ism  and  other  works  published  by  our 
American  clergj^men,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Luth- 
eran settlements  at  Halifax  and  Limenburg,  from  which  cir- 
eumstauce  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  nothing  whatever  is 
known  concerning  these  colonies.  It  is  said  by  persons  in  Halifax 
with  whom  I  conversed  that  a  German  Lutheran  minister  still* 
resides  in  Lunenburg.  If  this  be  so,  a  connect  history  may  yet 
be  obtained  concerning  these  colonies,  and  possibly  an  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  may  be  reared  up  from  the  ruins  of 
the  old  congregation/* 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Passavant  aecured  the 
above-named  work  of  Judge  Haliburton  which  put  him  on  the 
track  of  some  ancient  records  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Nova 
Scotia.  He  discovered  that  a  Rev.  Carl  Ernest  Cossman  had 
been  at  work  in  Lunenburg  County  since  1835.  He  entered 
into  correspondence  w^ith  him  and  did  much  for  the  Nova  Scotia 
Lutherans.  This  finally  eventuated  in  the  missionary  trip  of 
the  Rev,  Dr.  H.  W.  Roth  to  these  Lutherans  of  the  Diaspora. 
As  a  result  of  this  trip  several  young  ministers  of  the  Pittsburg 
Synod  were  called  who  recaptured  one  church  after  another 
from  the  Episcopal iau8»  formed  themselves  into  the  Nova 
Scotia  Conference  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod,  and  are  now  The 
Nova  Scotia  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

After  leaving  Halifax  the  only  diversion  on  the  ocean 
voyage  was  the  sight  of  several  schools  of  porpoises  and  of 
several  whales.    The  company  on  board  was  a  mixed  one,  Ger- 
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mans,  Scots,  French,  Spaniards,  Americans,  English,  Irish,  and 
Canadians.  As  is  usual,  the  passengers  soon  divided  into  two 
groups.  The  one  spent  its  time  drinking,  dancing,  playing 
cards  and  in  other  congenial  pastimes.  The  other  group,  among 
whom  were  several  ministers,  took  sweet  counsel  together  con- 
cerning the  things  of  God.  They  held  their  own  devotional 
meetings.  Mr.  Passavant  conducted  several  services  in  the 
main  cabin  of  the  boat.  His  room-mate  was  a  scholarly  Ger- 
maxl,  Mr.  Obermeyer,  from  Augsburg,  who  had  been  traveling 
in  the  United  States  for  several  years  studying  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  He  had  made  such  a  favorable  impression  on 
President  Polk  that  he  was  appointed  American  Consul  to 
Bavaria.  With  him  Mr.  Passavant  studied  German  and  mapped 
out  a  tour  through  Germany.  And  so  after  a  pleasant  voyage 
of  fifteen  days,  without  even  a  touch  of  sea-sickness,  he  reached 
Liverpool.    From  here  he  hastened  without  delay  to  London. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  speaks  of  the  organizing  of  the 
Alliance,  of  the  long,  heavy  and  often  dull  speeches,  of  the  great 
crowds  in  Exeter  and  Freemason's  Halls,  of  the  difficulties  of 
agreeing  on  the  basic  principles,  of  the  injudicious  injection  of 
the  slavery  question  and  of  the  final  colorless  and  compro- 
mising generalities  adopted. 

He  tells  her  how  he  visited  the  tombs  of  the  Wesleys,  of 
Fletcher,  Adam  Clarke,  Richard  Watson,  Dr.  Coke,  John 
Bunyan,  Isaac  Watts,  Philip  Doddridjjre,  Richard  Baxter  and 
many  other  departed  worthies.  He  mentions  his  meeting  and 
his  interviews  with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Dr.  Tholuck,  Rev.  Stein- 
kopf,  a  German  Lutheran  Pastor  in  London ;  Pastor  Barth,  a 
celebrated  writer  of  books  for  children ;  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ilerchel, 
a  missionary  to  the  Jews;  and  Lizerski,  a  converted  Jew  who 
assisted  him  and  whose  work  among  his  own  people  Mr.  Passa- 
vant praises  very  highly. 

He  describes  a  visit  to  Hyde  Park,  its  great  beauties,  its 
fine  equipages,  its  display  of  wealth  and  of  the  nobility  which 
disgusted  him  and  moved  him  to  much  moralizing  on  the  dan- 
gers and  sin  of  the  idle  rich.  He  speaks  of  his  visits  to  the 
various  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions,  of  the 
lessons  learned  there  and  tells  his  wife  how  they  would  put 
these  lessons  into  practice  when  they  would  start  their  new 
hospital  in  Pittsburg 

He  copies  this  epitaph  of  Mrs.  Bunting,  wife  of  Dr.  Jabez 
Bunting. 
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'*Here  rests  Sarah, 

The  dear  and  beloved  wife  'of  Jabez  Bunting,  who,  after 
a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  havinf?  brought  up  children, 
lodged  stran^^ers,  delivered  the  afflicted  and  diligently  followed 
every  good  work,  fell  asleep  September,  29.,  1835,  aj?ed  53**. 
He  then  paid  this  beautiful  tribute  to  his  wife: 

**I  bless  God  that  in  all  these  most  essential  duties  and 
virtues  of  a  Christian  pastor's  wife,  thou  art  not  wanting.  May 
the  Grace  of  Christ  make  thee  perfect  and  stren^hen  thee  in 
BYerj  good  work  yet  more  abundantly.'* 

In  another  letter  to  her  he  speaks  briefly  and  enthusiastic- 
ally of  a  hasty  trip  to  Rouen,  Paris,  Versailles,  Fontainbleau, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Cologne  and  Bonn,  In  all  these  interesting 
cities  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  churches,  institutions  of 
charity  and  seats  of  learning,  II is  description  of  the  ascent  of 
the  storied  castle  and  cathedral -crowned  Rhine  is  full  of  poetic 
and  dramatic  interest.  How  his  imagination  reveled  in  the 
passing  panorama  and  how  hia  mind  absorbt?d  the  historic  and 
hallowed  associations  and  how  his  heart  was  filled  and  thrilled 
with  prayer  and  praise  he  could  not  all  express,  yet  could  much 
less  conceal.  Into  these  memorable  days  were  crowded  gene- 
rations of  life  and  of  Providence.  Space  forbids  the  giving  of 
these  interesting  personal  letters  as  a  whole.  For  his  pnrcnts,Mr, 
Passavant  wrote  daily  observations,  which  he  sent  to  them  from 
time  to  time.  In  these  letters  he  fully  descril>es  his  movements 
to  places,  the  pei-sous  he  met  and  the  impressions  made. 
Thus  he  gives  them  a  fuller  description  of  his  itinerary  from 
London  to  Frankfurt  than  he  had  given  to  his  wife: 

**  Again  I  am  on  the  mystic  Rhine  at  Kaiserswerth,  an  ob- 
scure village  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  but  celebrated  all 
over  Europe  for  the  interesting  institution  of  Protestant  deacon- 
esses which  Pastor  Fiiedner,  an  unobtrusive  Lutheran  minister, 
has  established  there.  As  I  had  letters  from  Bremen  and  from  the 
Sisters  in  the  hospital  in  Frankfurt  and  London,  Fliedner  at 
once  made  me  welcome  and  we  were  soon  seated  around  a 
frugal  but  comfortable  repast  to  which  my  long  walk  enabled 
me  to  do  ample  justice.  During  the  afternoon,  we  went  over 
the  whole  institution  M^hieh^  from  nothing  but  a  believing  heart, 
has  gradually  increased  to  an  ample  establishment,  consisting 
of  a  hospital,  an  orphan  home,  an  infant  school,  a  day  school, 
an  asylum  for  released  female  prisoners,  an  institute  for  the 
training  of  Evangelical  teachers,  and  a  mother  house  for  dea- 
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conesses!  Building  after  building  goes  up  and,  with  nothing 
but  faith  for  a  capital,  the  necessary  means  are  always  at  hand. 
Though  the  institution  is  only  a  few  years  old,  it  has  already 
sent  forth  two  hundred  and  sixty  female  teachers  and  a  large  ^ 
number  of  nursing  sisters  who  are  scattered  over  Europe  in 
hospitals,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Rome!  It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  the  good  and  great  from  all  lands  make  their  pilgim- 
ages  to  this  obscure  spot.  Kings,  queens,  nobles,  philanthro- 
pists, and  others  from  all  parts  of  Europe  have  seen,  examined 
and  approved  of  this  institution;  but  I  must  not  enlarge. 
Fliedner  gave  me  all  the  reports,  documents,  etc.,  and  these, 
I  am  sure,  you  will  be  delighted  to  read.  At  four  o'clock,  we 
drank  coffee  with  the  deaconesses  and  teachers  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  institution  who  were  specially  called  together  on 
this  occasion.  I  had  expected  to  speak  in  English,  but  Mr. 
Fliedner  could  not  translate,  so  I  endeavored  to  make  a  (Jerman 
address  and  succeeded  by  his  occasionally  putting  in  a  word 
to  express  what  I  desired.  Among  the  deaconesses  were  several 
ladies  of  the  nobility,  one  of  whom  came  from  Sweden  with  the 
purpose  of  remaining  a  year  and  then  founding  a  similar  insti- 
tution in  her  own  land 

**From  Kaiserswerth,  we  went  to  Diisseldorf  and  thence  to 
the  beautiful  Wupperthal.  This  is  a  small  valley  a  few  miles 
in  length  and  owes  its  prosperity  to  two  causes.  First  to  a 
Protestant  population  and  secondly  to  a  small  stream  which 
flows  through  its  entire  extent.  The  waters  of  this  stream  are 
so  admirably  adapted  for  dyeing  wool  and  cotton  that  two 
cities  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  each  have  sprung  up  in 
the  valley.  These  consist  of  an  endless  succession  of  factories 
with  the  dwellings  for  the  laborers  and  the  whole  valley  seems  to 
be  more  or  less  concerned  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  estabish- 
ments.  Elberfeld  and  Barmen  are  about  half  a  mile  apart  and 
between  them,  on  a  lovely  spot  of  ground,  is  the  Barmen 
Mission  House.  This  valley  is  at  once  the  center  and  source 
of  a  missionary  influence  which  is  felt  from  the  Western  settle- 
ment of  America  to  central  Africa  and  Borneo  and  already  it 
numbers  a  large  Christian  population  among  the  heathen  who 
have  been  Christianized  and  civilized  by  the  labors  of  two  de- 
voted missionaries.  Fortunately  the  Executive  Committee  was 
in  session  when  a  friend  took  me  to  the  Mission  House  and 
though  we  were  together  in  session  for  five  hours,  by  eight  in 
the  evening  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Diisseldorf.  By  a  similar 
combination  of  circumstances,  I  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a 
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German  merchant  on  my  way  to  Elberfeld  who  was  just  the 
man  I  wanted  to  show  me  everything  of  a  religious  character 
in  the  t*)\vn.  lie  received  me  with  Christian  kindness,  invited 
me  to  his  house,  introduced  me  to  the  coimnittee,  of  which  he  ia 
a  member,  and  in  many  ways  greatly  facilitated  the  object  of 
my  journey.  The  Bremen  Missionary  Society  were  pleased  to 
make  a  donation  of  missionary  books  to  the  Academy  at  Zelien* 
ople  and  this  holy  Christian  master  of  the  poor  school  added 
a  present  of  several  volumes  additional  to  fill  up  the  box,  for- 
warding it  to  Bremen,  and  packed  in  it  some  beautiful  pictures 
of  Luther  and  his  family  for  my  parlor,  I  found  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  Chas.  Hay,  %vho  stayed  at  his  house  in  Elberfeld, 
and  the  partner  of  Mr,  Pestalozzi  of  Zurich  of  whom  I  have  al- 
ready said  so  much.  The  celebrated  Elberfeld  preacher,  Dr. 
P.  W.  Krummacher,  on  whom  I  called,  was  unfortunately  ab- 
sent from  home.  He  is  about  to  remove  to  Potsdam  where  he 
baa  been  called  as  Hofprediger. 

Here  is  a  summary,  in  his  own  characteristic  style,  ad- 
dressed to  his  congregation  in  Pittsburg: 

"London,  Oct  18th.,  1846,  Sunday  morning. 
Dear  brethren  and  sisters, — 

The  rain  is  coming  down  in  torrents  so  as  effectually  to 
prevent  me  from  ifointir  to  church  this  morning.  In  the  hope 
that  I  may  yet  have  an  opportunity'  this  evening,  I  shall  re- 
main at  home  and  devote  these  hours  to  my  beloved  congre- 
gation. 

**By  the  kindness  of  God,  I  have  been  permitted  safely  to 
return  thus  far  on  my  hnmewanl  journey.  We  arrived  here, 
after  a  stormy  and  most  disagreeable  passage  of  several  days, 
on  Thursday  night,  and  since  then  my  time  has  been  con- 
stantly occupied  with  writing  and  transactinf?  business  in  time 
for  the  steamer  of  tomorrow — Oct,  19th,  Though  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  write  until  the  thirty-first  of  this  month,  the 
fear  that  there  may  be  unnecessary  anxiety  on  account  of  my 
delay,  induces  me  to  send  a  few  lines  by  tomorrow's  steamer. 
Hurried  and  uninteresting  as  they  necessarily  must  be,  I  feel 
assured  they  will  yet  be  welcome.  They  will  at  kmst  show  that 
in  all  my  wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  my  heart  turns  towards 
the  church  which  God  has  placed  under  my  care  as  the  lode- 
9tonc  turns  to  the  pole, 

"Let  me  see  where  I  was  when  I  la.st  wrote.  I  believe  it 
was  in  London,   in  the  anxiety   and   uncertainty   which  had 
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gathered  around  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  You  have  doubt- 
less heard  the  happy  issue  of  this  difiSculty  in  the  papers  of 
the  day.  I  need  not,  therefore,  occupy  time  with  this  subject. 
In  company  with  Drs.  Peck,  Emory,  and  a  number  of  other 
clergymen  of  the  American  Methodist  Church,  I  sailed  for 
Dieppe  in  France,  the  day  after  I  wrote.  From  Dieppe  we 
went  directly  to  Paris,  stopping  only  a  few  hours  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Rouen,  to  see  the  fine  old  churches  and  crumbling  ruins. 
We  remained  upward  of  a  week  in  Paris,  and  likewise  took  ex- 
cursions to  Fontainebleau,  and  Versailles,  at  each  of  which  we 
stayed  a  day.  During  this  time  with  the  exception  of  Sunday, 
we  were  constantly  engaged  in  looking  at  the  many  interesting 
sights  which  the  metropolis  contains,  so  that  the  very  eye  it- 
self became  pained  with  seeing  and  desire  and  curiosity  were 
more  than  satisfied.  If  you  would  have  a  description  of  Paris, 
you  must  look  for  it  elsewhere  than  in  my  letter.  I  can  not 
describe  its  gay  pleasure-loving  population  and  therefore  will 
not  make  the  attempt. 

**To  all  human  appearances  it  has  no  Sabbath,  no  sacred 
day.  Warehouses,  stores,  shops,  etc.,  etc.  were  open  as  before- 
and  only  here  and  there  could  I  find  one  with  shutters  closed. 
And  yet  this  great  and  wicked  city,  with  nearly  two  millions 
of  people,  contains  many  of  God's  dearest  children.  The  com- 
paratively small  handful  of  Protestants  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Lutheran  confession  are  all  alive  to  the  work  of  their 
Master  and  though  greatly  hampered  in  their  operations  by  the 
indifference  of  the  unbelieving  on  one  side,  and  the  intolerance 
of  the  Roman  Church  on  the  other,  they  accomplish  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  We  have  some  three  or  four  French  and  Ger- 
man Lutheran  congregations  in  Paris  but  I  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  any  of  them,  so  I  attended  the  French  Reformed  Church 
in  the  *  Church  of  the  Oratory',  *Rue  St.  Ilonore'.  This  large 
church  was  well  filled  with  a  solemn  and  attentive  congregation 
and  the  whole  services  were  conducted  with  a  propriety  and 
order  which  made  me  feel  it  was  God's  house.  Would  that  we 
had  the  admirable  custom,  which  prevails  in  England  and  every- 
where on  the  continent,  for  the  congregation  to  remain  a 
moment  in  silent  prayer  after  the  benediction,  instead  of  rush- 
ing to  the  door  as  if  in  haste  to  escape  from  the  house  of  God ! 
I  also  observed  here  with  great  pleasure,  what  I  have  noticed 
in  all  churches  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  that  each  of 
the  Christian  worshippers  engaged  in  silent  prayer  on  entering 
the  church!  May  the  example  of  others  impress  your  minds, 
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^r  brethren,  with  the  propriety  of  this  duty  which  I  have  so 
often  endeavored  to  set  before  you  while  iu  your  midst.  These 
may  seem  to  be  small  matters,  but  they  are  not  so;  mere  forms 
they  may  be  but  as  expressions  of  a  praying  and  reverential 
spirit,  they  are  most  important.  A  strange  and  unaccountable 
feeling  of  horror  came  over  me  on  leaving  this  sacred  chapel 
and  going  into  the  street.  Crowds  of  people  were  passing 
along  in  their  laboring  clothes;  the  shops  were  still  open,  the 
market  people  were  before  the  walls  of  a  sanctuary!  Highly 
favored  people  are  we,  who  live  in  the  land  of  Sabbath,  where 
the  very  stillness  and  quiet  of  the  day  seem  to  say,  there  is  a 
God,  there  is  a  Savior,  there  is  an  eternity,  where  its  regularly 
recurrinj?  hours  afford  a  blessed  opportunity  of  meeting  in 
God's  house,  parents  and  children  together,  and  of  instructing 
our  families  around  our  own  firesides  in  the  truths  of  the 
Word !  Not  unto  us,  Oh  Lord,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  the  glory 
and  the  praise  for  these  unspeakable  mercies! 

**  Leaving  Paris,  we  bent  our  coui-se  for  Germany  and  the 
Bhine,  stopping  in  Belgium  only  long  enough  to  visit  Brussels 
and  the  quaint  old  city  of  Antwerp.  Poor  unhappy  Belgium, 
with  its  multitudes  of  priests,  eating  up  the  fat  of  the  land  and 
grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  uotil  endurance  can  scarcely 
hold  out  longer !  Never  was  I  anywhere,  where  there  seemed  to 
be  such  a  swarm  of  ecclesiastics.  At  every  place  where  the  cars 
stopped,  a  number  would  enter,  and  it  was  painful  to  see  in 
how  many  instances  these  men  looked  ^sensual,  bloated,  and  in* 
dolent.  There  were  exceptions,  as  there  are  everj^where,  many 
honorable  exceptions,  but  the  general  impression  made  upon 
us  by  the  Belgium  priests  was  that  of  a  bigoted,  idle^and  sensual 
class,  who  hang  like  an  incubus  upon  the  people,  hindering  their 
advancement,  sinking  them  deeper  in  superstition  and  form- 
ality. A  little  incident  I  must  not  forget  to  mention.  While 
passing  through  the  streets  of  Brussels,  one  day,  a  carriage 
stopped,  and  several  of  our  London  delegates  from  Ireland  ran 
over  the  way  to  greet  us  in  this  dark  land.  They  had  incidentally 
heard  of  an  awakening  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  one  of 
the  most  priest-ridden  districts  of  the  land  and,  the  evening 
before  we  met,  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  (through  an 
interpreter)  a  congregation  of  over  two  hundred  awakening 
and  enquiring  people.  They  were  on  their  way-  to  the  city  of 
Liege,  where  a  similar  movement  was  going  on  and  where  they 
expected  to  have  a  similar  pleasure!  *How  strangely  and  won- 
derfully is  the  Lord  carrying  on  His  work  in  the  dark  places 
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of  the  earth' !  The  simple  story  of  the  cross,  and  the  distribution 
of  bibles  and  tracts  by  plain  and  uneducated  colporteurs,  was 
the  instrumentality  here  employed  by  'One  who  takes  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty'.  We  met  one  of 
these  men,  selling  his  bibles  and  tracts  in  the  streets  of  Brussels. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  linen  'blouse'  and  like  our 'razor  strop  man' 
had  a  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  around  him  listening 
to  his  story.  There  was  a  mildness  and  a  sweet  composure  in 
his  countenance  which  strangely  touched  my  heart  and  while 
he  sold  one  and  another  to  the  gaping  crowd,  who  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  what  they  were  buying,  I  involuntarily  offered 
up  the  prayer  that  God  would  follow  with  His  blessing  these 
silent  messengers  of  mercy,  to  the  opening  of  their  eyes  and  the 
saving  of  their  souls.  At  Cologne  we  struck  the  Rhine,  and 
here  for  the  first  time  had  a  view  of  this  majestic  river.  Taking 
the  steam  boat,  we  ascended  it  as  high  as  Mayence,  where  I 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  bid  adieu  to  our  company.  The 
scenery  of  the  Rhine  is  inexpressibly  glorious.     It  is  literally 

A  blending  of  all  beauties,  streams  and  dells. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain  vine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  farewells. 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  ruin  greenly  dwells. 

"For  many  hundred  miles  it  makes  its  way  through  a  moun- 
tainous country  and  in  the  Rheingau  its  passage  seems  to  be 
a  gorge  between  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains.  Many  of  these 
are  terraced  to  the  very  top  at  an  immense  expense  and  labor, 
in  order  to  cultivate  the  grapevine,  which  here  grows  in  all  its 
excellence.  The  old  Gothic  castles,  nearly  all  in  ruins,  crown 
these  vine-clad  hills  and  the  quaint  old  towns  at  their  base 
make  up  a  scene  of  strange  but  wondrous  beauty.  Never  did 
I  more  regret  the  shortness  of  my  time  than  while  on  the 
Rhine.  It  was  just  in  the  vintage  and  everywhere  on  the 
hills  and  crags  might  be  seen  the  peasants  gathering  in  the 
rich  clusters  of  grapes  in  a  kind  of  hood  which  seems  to  be 
fastened  to  their  backs.  These  grapes  are  of  small  size  but 
exceedingly  sweet  and  agreeable,  and  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
wine.  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  tasting  pure  Rhine  wine, 
and  could  scarcely  repress  my  indignation  at  the  abominable 
mixtures  which  are  palmed  off  in  America,  as  the  pure  juice 
of  the  grape.  Fortunately  my  wish  to  obtain  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  bottles  for  the  use  of  sick  persons  in  our  congregation  was 
gratified  in  a  way  I  never  thought  of.    I  incidentally  made  the 
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acquaintance  of  a  gentleman,  who  o^vned  a  large  vineyard  and 
gupplies   Mr.    Rapp    at    Economy,  with    the   pure    article    for 
private  use.     With  him,  I  have  made  an  ai'rangement  to  obtain 
a  basket  or  two  of  an  excellent  wine  for  persons  recovering 
from  sickness.     These  will  be  sent  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia 
and  when   once  in   Pittsburg,    I  shall  be   happy   to   have  the 
brethren  furnish  it  for  their  families  in  sickness  at  a  trifling 
cost,  while  to  the  poor  it  will  be  a  sincere  pleasure  for  me  to 
provide  it  gratuitously.      Could    you    have    seen    me    on    the 
steamer,  while  ascending  the  Rhine,  dressed  in  a  *  blouse',  the 
universal  peasant  *s  garb    of    this    country,    you    would    have 
scarcely  recognized  your  old  pastor.     But  thus  we  travel,  ful- 
filling in  this  respect  tft  least,  the  old  adage  *We  must  do  in 
Rome  as  the  Romans'.  Blouse  or  no  blouse,  this  journey  up  the 
Rhine  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  my  life,  and  its  novel 
and  delightful  rectilleetions  will  never  be  erased  from  my  mind. 
** Truly  happy  would  I  be,  could  I  but  compress  in  a  few 
lines  that  which  might  be  interesting  to  you  in  my  three  weeks* 
stay  in  Frankfurt,  the  native  city  of  my  excellent  parents  and 
the  residence  of  most  of  my  relatives.    Though  much  occupied 
with   the  business   of   BjTiod,   and   obliged    to   shut   myself   up 
daily  to  attend  to  it,  I  yet   found   much   leisure  time  for  the 
offices    of    friendship,    and    spent    the    remainder    among    my 
friends.     In  Frankfurt,  I  found  not  a  few  amiable  and  lovely 
Christians  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  their  simplicity,  and 
godly  sincerity  was  most  affecting.    Many  of  these  are  in  fami- 
lies entirely  composed  of  worldly  people,  where  spiritual  Christ- 
ianity is  regarded  as  'melancholy',  and  termed  *  pietism';  under 
these  circumstances,  their  light  is  almost  hid,  until  you,  perhaps 
by  accident,  discover  that  you  are  speaking  with  a  disciple.    On 
several  occasions  a  single   expression  or  word   told  the  whole 
story.     In  the  country  where  church  and  state  are  unfortun- 
ately united,  and  many  ministers  are  either  rationalists  or  at 
least  unrenewed  men,  it  is  by  no  means  taken  for  granted  that 
a  man  is  a  Christian  because  he  is  a  clergyman.     Those  who 
are  Christians  are  therefore  on  the  lookout  to  judge  the  charac- 
ter of  a  stranger.     After  an  evening's  conversation,  you  may 
receive  a  warm  press  of  the  hand  from  some  silent  and  suffering 
disciple,  who  recognized  you   as  a  brother   from   a  sentiment 
uttered  or  a  word  spoken  in   the  course  of  your  remarks.     A 
stranger  mentioned  the  name  of  Jesus  with  peculiar  solemnity 
and  feeling  in  a  promiscuous  assembly.     On  returning  home,  a 
gentleman  came  to  his  residence  and  looking  steadfastly  in  his 
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face,  while  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks,  asked  him,  'And 
is  He  your  Savior,  too?'  There  is  much  of  this  kind  of  silent 
Christianity  in  Germany  at  the  present  time.Things  are  however 
coming  to  a  crisis.  Light  and  darkness  can  not  exist  together 
much  longer.  Ministers  find  they  must  take  sides,  as  all  those 
who  are  believers  are  known  and  loved  as  such  by  their 
brethren,  while  the  unbelieving  stand  off  from  them  and  cater 
for  the  popular  taste  to  support  their  sinking  cause.  On  all 
sides  in  Germany  we  see  the  evidence  of  some  mighty  revo- 
lution in  the  religious  world.  At  present  there  is  a  wonderful 
chaos  in  spiritual  things,  the  good  and  bad,  the  unbelieving  and 
believing,  are  all  together  in  the  established  church  and  go 
through  the  same  forms;  but  soon  God  will  bring  order  out  of 
this  confusion,  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
To  write  intelligently  of  the  state  of  things  in  Germany,  would 
require  more  time  than  I  can  command  and  in  a  letter  like  this 
all  such  narrative  would  be  out  of  place.  I  can  only  say  in  a 
word  that,  while  outward  things  look  gloomy,  the  go(Jd  and 
pious  in  Germany  believe  that  God  will  sofin  put  a  stop  to  this 
mingling  of  Christ  and  Mammon  and  redeem  and  vindicate  His 
own  cause.  There  is  much  prayer  and  faith  among  the  Christ- 
ians of  the  continent,  and  but  little  reliance  on  any  human 
instrumentalities  or  schemes  of  reform.  They  believe,  as  they 
are  unable  to  take  matters  in  their  own  hands,  that  God  will 
have  mercy  on  His  people  and  save  His  Church  by  the  strong 

arm  of  His  power 

**  While  in  Frankfurt,  I  took  a  trip  to  Basel  on  the  business 
of  our  Synod.  While  in  London,  by  conversing  with  the 
ministers  from  Berlin,  Prussia,  I  learned  that  there  was  but  a 
poor  prospect  there  to  obtain  the  kind  of  missionaries  needed 
by  Synod  for  our  German  Emigrant  missions.  Listead  of 
going  to  Berlin,!  was  induced  by  the  representations  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  the  Prussian  embassador  in  London,  to  visit  in  Basel 
in  Switzerland.  This  was  manifestly  providential,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  mission  committee  of  the  mission  houses 
there,  at  once  espoused  our  cause  and  determined  to  send  us 
six  ministers  by  next  May.  Should  nothing  unforeseen  occur, 
they  will  be  in  Pittsburg  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  S.\Tiod 
in  the  spring,  where  they  will  be  examined  and  at  once  sent 
forth  to  their  respective  fields  of  labor.  Great  indeed  was  my 
gratification  in  being  permitted  to  see  the  Basel  Missionary 
Seminary.  There  are  generally  sixty  or  more  young  men  in 
attendance,  and  every  year  a  number  are  sent  to  China,  Asia, 
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Africa,  and  North  and  South  America,  where  many  alas  fall 
victims  to  the  climate  and  to  this  trreat  trial. 

**They  are  Wholly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  both 
while  in  the  seminary  and  when  they  go  to  heathen  lands. 
Those,  how^ever,  who  are  sent  to  America  are  expected  to  be 
supported  by  their  congelations  or  by  missionary  societies 
there.  In  reviewing  the  circumstances  which  led  me  to  change 
my  route  from  Prussia  to  Switzerland,  I  clearly  see  the  hand 
of  God  in  every  cireumstanee  and  rejoice  that  deliverance  has 
come  for  our  poor  and  scattered  Germans  from  a  quarter  we 
thought  not  of.  The  Basel  Missionaries  are  tried  men,  and  are 
preferred  above  all  others  in  Europe  and  even  in  England. 
The  Eng:lish  Church  Missionary  Society  has  employed  more 
than  seventy  of  them  in  their  East  India  Missions  and  a  num- 
ber more  expect  to  sail  for  India  in  springr  under  the  patronage 
of  this  Society. 

**  Returning  to  Strassburg  in  France  from  Basel,  I  remained 
several  days  among  some  very  dear  Christian  friends  and  spent 
the  Sunday  in  a  little  village  a  few  hours*  dri%^e  from  the  city. 
After  the  bustle  and  harry  of  the  week  before,  in  which  I  had 
been  traveling  day  and  night,  the  quiet  of  this  retired  spot, 
and  the  sweet  society  of  Christians,  was  most  gratefuL  Often, 
when  listening  to  the  wonderful  way  in  which  some  of  these 
dear  relatives  and  friends  were  led  to  Christ,  and  following 
them  through  their  struggles  and  early  trials,  I  wept  and  could 
cmly  say  *how  wonderful  are  Thy  ways.  Oh  God.  and  Thy 
thoughts  are  past  finding  out*.  The  awakened  and  Christian 
people  in  Strassburg  are  earnestly  engaged  in  spreading  the 
gospel  in  the  neighboring  cities  and  villages  of  the  'Department 
De  Bas  Rhine',  and  the  Vosges  Mountains,  among  which  the 
great  and  good  Oberlin  once  lived  and  lalKired.  It  is  a  sad 
thought,  that,  out  of  nearly  three  hundred  Protestant  ministers 
in  this  part  of  France,  scarcely  forty  are  believei's  or  Christian 
men.  The  rest  are  unbelievers  or  rationalists,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  term  themselves!  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  dark 
quarter  light  is  springing  up.  At  the  head  of  the  Evangelical 
party  is  the  Rev.  Pastor  Ilerter,  a  plain  but  mighty  man  of 
God,  who,  although  hated,  despised  and  ridiculed  by  the  world, 
goes  on,  meekly  bearing  all  and  only  'doubling'  his  exertions 
in  the  good  cause.  In  connection  with  a  few  pious  friends  he 
has  established  a  'house  for  Deaconesses,'  a  new  or  rather  old 
lapostolic  office  revived,  and  these  excellent  women  have  under 
Mr  care  a  large  hospital  with  seventy  beds  as  weU  as  a  school 
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for  poor  children,  which  already  contains  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred scholars.  Five  years  ago,  this  excellent  man  had  nothing 
but  faith  in  Qod  for  his  capital  and  now  'behold  what  hath 
God  wrought'!  Already  have  several  hospitals  been  supplied 
with  'nursing  sisters',  from  the  parent  institution,  and  the 
poor  Protestants  of  this  part  of  France  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  blessed  results  of  this  sacred  institution. 

**  Having  visited  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  first 
Protestant  institution  of  this  kind  was  commenced  from  which 
all  the  others  are  copied,  both  in  Germany,  Holland,  France 
and  Prussia,  I  shall  on  my  return  give  myself  the  pleasure  of 
giving  the  brethren  an  opportunity  of  learning  more  of  this 
wonderful  institution  which  is  spreading  its  blessings  so 
rapidly  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  my  whole  course  of  obser- 
vation, I  saw  nothing  anywhere  which  so  commends  itself  to 
the  better  feeling  of  the  heart  as  the  order  just  referred  to. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  erected  a  large  hospital  and  of  his  own 
funds  in  Berlin,  which  is  to  be  a  kind  of  training  school  for 
a  large  'central  motherhouse'  for  all  the  Prussian  dominions. 
In  Frankfurt  and  many  of  the  principal  towns  I  visited,  I 
found  that  the  Protestant  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions 
of  a  similar  nature  were  wholly  given  over  to  the  care  of  these 
sisters  and  so  great  and  happy  had  been  the  change  for  the 
better  under  their  management  that  the  city  authorities  could 
find  no  language  sufficiently  expressive  of  their  approbation. 
When  once  fully  admitted  and  set  apart  by  prayer  for  this 
holy  work,  they  enter  upon  it  with  a  self-sacrifice  truly  aston- 
ishing and  many  of  them  never  leave  the  hospitals  till  removed 
by  death !  They  make  no  vows  for  life,  but  can  return  to  their 
friends  if  so  disposed.  And  yet  very  few  ever  use  this  privilege, 
but  live  and  die  in  the  service.  Why  cannot  we  find  among  us 
a  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  similar  to  that  manifested  by  our 
Lutheran  sisters  in  France  and  Germany?  Surely  there  is  a 
need  equally  as  great  in  America  for  something  of  this  kind  as 
in  Europe  where  so  many  hospitals  and  other  such  institutions 
exist.  Especially  in  our  city,  where  no  friendly  asylum  opens 
its  mercy  doors  for  the  stranger  and  the  indigent  sick,  is  such 
an  order  necessary.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  trust  the  de- 
votion of  our  sisters  in  the  faith  on  the  continent  will  provoke 
us  to  emulation,  and  cause  some  in  our  congregation  to  enquire 
whether  God  has  not  a  work  for  them  to  do  among  the  needy, 
the  sick,  and  the  unfortunate  of  our  fellow  men. 

"But  I  must  hasten  to  a  close.    Time  will  not  allow  me  to 
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describe  my  journey  down  the  Rhine  or  to  make  even  brief 
notices  of  the  short  visits  I  made  in  Coblenz,  Calogne,  Dussel- 
dorf,  Kaiserswerth,  ElberfeUl  with  its  interesting  mission  in- 
stitution similar  to  the  one  in  Basel,  and  Rotterdam  in  Holland. 
Everywhere  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with  dear  Christian 
brethren,  whose  kindness  I  can  never  forf?et  and  whose  holy 
and  heavenly  conversation  refreshed  my  heart  and  enabled  me 
to  *  go  on  my  way  rejoicing*.  For  the  *  loving  favor'  in  which 
Christians  have  everywhere  received  me,  and  the  preserving 
care  and  providence  of  God  vnih  the  unspeakable  blessing  of 
health,  I  desire  to  be  most  grateful  and  beg  you  with  me  to 
glorify  our  Kindest  Friend  for  these  things.  In  all  the  merey 
received,  I  see  the  answer  of  your  prayers  which  I  have  felt 
were  following  me  in  foreign  lands,  and  by  the  help  of  which 
I  liave  been  safely  brought  thus  far  on  my  journey  home. 

*'May  I  not,  therefore,  once  more,  beseech  you,  *to  strive 
with  me  in  your  prayei-s  to  God  for  me^  and  do  this  the  rather, 
that  I  may  have  a  prosperous  journey  and  soon  be  returned  to 
you  again, 

*'I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
will  ver}^  probably  be  a  long  one.  As  the  berths  in  the  steam- 
ships were  all  taken  a  month  ago,  I  could  of  course  not  get  a 
passage  and  other  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to  go  by  a 
sailing  packet.  The  ship  in  which  I  embark  tomorrow,  is  the , 
'St.  James'  (Capt.  Meyer  of  New  York)  and  is  one  of  the  re- 
gular liners  between  that  port  and  London.  The  homeward 
trip  takes  much  lon^^er  than  in  comin^r  over  and  the  average 
time  is  five  weeks.  If  however,  we  are  longer  detained,  do  not 
be  uneasy  for  my  welfare. 

*He  who  led  me  hitherto 

Will  guide  me  all  my  journey  through*. 

"And  He  who  has  so  graciously  restored  me  to  health  will 
if  it  be  His  heavenly  pleasure,  give  me  many  opportunities  of 
manifesting  my  gratitude  by  diligently  laboring  in  His  service. 
**If  our  good  brother  Swift  has  found  it  out  of  his  power  to 
remain  with  the  congregation  as  long  as  they  desired  it  and  as 
I  was  anxious  he  should,  I  trust  it  will  not  have  any  injurious 
influence  upon  your  welfare  if  for  a  few  weeks  longer  you  will 
have  various  brethren  to  officiate  in  the  pulpit.  Wonderfully 
has  God  arranged  everjihing  for  your  edification  during  my  ab- 
sence and  if  you  but  possess  an  humble,  teachable  spirit,  all  His 
faithful  servants  will  be  acceptable. 
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**Iii  conclusion,  let  me  exhort  you,  as  the  season  of  more 
leisure  and  when  the  evenings  are  longer  is  beginning  to  ap- 
proach, let  me  exhort  you  to  redouble  your  diligence  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  This  is  the  most  fitting  time  to  set  every- 
thing in  order  for  the  coming  winter.  The  prayer-meetings  in 
the  different  districts,  and  the  teachers'  meetings  should  now 
be  reorganized  without  delay.  The  faithful  few  who  hitherto 
have  collected  together  the  widow's  mite,  and  the  willing  dona- 
tion of  all  in  their  society  should  now  receive  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  every  member  and  friend  to  the  cause.  It 
is  only  by  cooperating  with  one  accord  that  the  praiseworthy 
object  of  the  *Mite  Society'  can  be  carried  into  execution.  Above 
all,  dear  brethren,  live  in  peace  and  love  among  yourselves. 
This  will  give  a  loveliness  and  a  heavenly  simplicity  to  your 
Christian  fellowship  which  will  attract  and  subdue  the  world 
and  constrain  it  to  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  is  with  you. 

**Till  we  meet  again  as  pastor  and  people,  either  in  the  sacred 
enclosures  of  our  earthly  temple  or  before  our  Savior  and  Judge 
at  His  appearing,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.  The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Qhost  be  with  you  all.     Amen.     Yours  truly 

W.  A.  Passavant." 

Among  the  notables  whom  he  met  in  Basel,  was  the  famous 
educator  and  philanthropist,  Pestalozzi,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  cousin  Henrietta  Passavant  whom  he  also  met 
there.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  of  a  letter  she  wrote  him  after 
he  arrived  home : 

**Dear  cousin,  The  amiable  note  Mr.  Pestalozzi  handed  me 
from  you  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  I  have  to 
beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  thanked  you  for  it  sooner.  Its 
contents  and  the  particulars  Mr.  Pestalozzi  has  communicated 
to  us  about  your  labors  in  the  new  world  have  deeply  interested 
us,  and  given  us  still  more  regrets  to  have  seen  so  little  of  you 
while  in  Europe,  the  more  as  we  have  understood  that  you  gave 
up  your  journey  to  Berlin,  and  spent  in  Strassburg  and  Frank- 
furt the  time  you  had  destined  for  your  tour  in  the  north  of 
Germany 

**Mr.  Pestalozzi  has  communicated  to  us  the  pamphlet  you 
gave  him  relating  to  the  affairs  of  your  church  and  your  religious 
meetings.  All  this  has  greatly  interested  us,  and  we  ardently 
desire  to  contribute  something  to  the  prosperity  of  your  congre- 
gation. I  send  you  for  that  object  two  hundred  francs  which  the 
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brother  of  my  brother-in-lawi  Mr.  John  Iselin,  established  iu 
New  York,  will  forward  to  you  at  the  same  time  with  this  letter. 
This  Slim  is  very  smaH  and  will  be  of  but  little  assistance  to 
you,  but  for  the  present  we  are  hardly  able  to  do  more.  You 
doubtless  know  in  what  a  critical  situation  Switzerland  just 
now  is  placed;  distracted  as  she  is  by  revolutions  and  jrreat 
dearth,  not  tp  say  famine,  the  misery  is  excessive  and  the  purse 
of  the  rich  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  relieve  the  pressingr  wants  of 
the  poor.  T  hope  that  after  a  while  we  shall  he  able  tu  do 
something  more  for  our  brethren  in  PittshnrK-  Meanwhile  please 
to  accept  this  slight  offering  as  a  proof  of  the  interest  and  the 
sympathy  which  the  cause  to  which  you  have  devoted  yourself 
has  inspired  in  us 

**  Speak  of  us  to  your  parents,  your  brother  and  sLster  and 
your  wife !  Let  them  know  that  in  this  little  corner  of  the  wurld 
you  have  relations  who  are  sincerely  attached  to  them  and  who 
would  think  themselves  happy  to  prove  it  some  day  by  more 
than  mere  words.  *  * 

With  many  of  the  eminent  men  whom  he  had  met  he  dined 
and  afterwards  corresponded.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
vitations : 

**I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  unwell  and  rej?ret  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  today  to  call  on  you.  In  the  meantime^  I  send  ymi  a 
copy  I  happen  to  have  renewed,  of  my  *  Andachishuch\  adapted 
for  the  use  of  German  coui?re^^ations  in  America,  I  shall  be  ^^lad, 
if  its  meets  with  your  approbation  and  «hall  have  ^reai  plt^iistu'e 
in  having  conversation  with  you  on  the  stibject.  If  you  are  well 
enough,  will  you  come  and  dine  with  us  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
at  seven  o*clock,  in  a  friendly  little  family  party?  My  son 
intends  to  call  on  you  as  soon  as  he  returns  from  the  country. 

Yours  sincerely 

Bunsen'*. 

**But  recollect  it  is  not  any  more  than  three  days  before 
I  shall  (D,  V.)  get  married  and  you  have  no  idea  how  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  business  of  every  description, ..  .Do  come 
here  as  soon  as  the  state  of  your  health  will  allow  you;  if  you 
can,  come  tomorrow  or  Friday  to  breakfast  at  eight  o'eloek.  Tliis 
is  the  ouly  time  I  can  with  certainty  tix  to  meet  you.  Do  come, 
if  you  can.  I  must  see  you  before  I  leave.  Write  how  you  are. 
Much  as  I  rejoice  that  the  Lord  has  graciously  brought  me 
f^o  far,  yet  I  am  sorry  you  should  just  have  come  in  this  time, 
when  we  can  have  so  little  of  each  other.     However,  I  trust  we 
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shall  find  more  time  after  your  and  my  return  to  London;  the 
•latter  is  fixed  for  the  twenty-second  of  October,  if  not  before 

this 

**I  hope  you  have  received  my  note  of  introduction  to 
Chevalier  Bunsen  and  send  you  enclosed  some  names  to  whom 
you  may  apply.  My  dear  friend,  once  more,  come  if  you  can 
tomorrow  or  Friday  for  a  parting  hour.  The  Lord  be  with  you 
and  restore  you  speedily  to  health  and  strength.  My  sister 
unites  in  kindest  regards  and  I  am 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Louis  Cappel." 

**I  have  just  heard  from  L 'Ashley  that  you  are  here  and 
therefore  lose  no  moment  to  enclose  you  the  letter  sent  to  me 
the  other  day  for  you.  Pray  come  and  breakfast  with  us  on 
Thursday  next,  twenty-second,  at  ten.  We  go  to  Pulham  on 
that  day. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

Bunsen." 
**Sir,  Though  it  will  not,  I  fear,  be  in  my  power  to  render 
you  any  assistance,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  on  Saturday 
next  at  half  past  eleven. 

Yours  sincerely 

Stanley." 
**In  the  absence  of  my  father  I  opened  your  note  and  exceed- 
ingly regret  that  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding  should  have 
taken  place.  We  have  not  received  any  letter  from  your  good  self 
and  no  doubt  you  will  get  your  letters  back  on  application  at 
the  dead  letter  office.  My  father  will  not  be  here  all  this  week 
nor  probably  before  Thursday  next.  However,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  see  you  here  on  Friday  or  Saturday  or  any  day  after. 
I  shall  not  be  here  on  Thursday  or  tomorrow,  being  compelled 
to  go  out  of  town  on  urgent  business.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  you 
anything  worth  while  seeing  here  and  in  Leeds  or  the  neighbor- 
hood. Request  that  you  will  drop  me  a  line  saying  when  I  may 
expect  the  pleasure  of  your  company. 

Yours  truly, 
Philip  Passavant." 
What  impressions  and  what  profitable  lessons  Mr.  Passavant 
carried  away  from  the  Alliance,  we  cannot  now  tell,  as  there 
are  no  letters  at  hand.  But  we  do  know  that  during  those  two 
momentous  weeks  he  was  himself  going  through  an  unconscious 
transformation.    He  had  a  special  gift  for  studying  and  under- 
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BtaDding  men  and  movements.  Haw  his  alert  and  practical  mind 
must  have  scrutinized  those  menl  There  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  Protestantism  in  its  various  forms.  There 
he  saw  and  heard  and  conversed  with  such  great  teachers,  organ- 
izers and  workers  as  Tholuck,  Pestalozzi,  P.  W.  Krummacher, 
Baron  Bunsen,  C.  Cappel^  C.  Koch  of  Germany;  Monod  of 
France;  Buchanan  of  Scotland;  and  Bickersteth,  Wardlaw,  A. 
P.  Stanley  and  John  Angel  James  of  England  and  many  others. 
Such  men  could  not  but  greatly  enlarge  the  horizon,  sharpen 
the  judgment  and  quicken  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  not 
yet  twenty-five  years  old  and  hungry  for  knowledge  and  di- 
rection. Here  he  saw  the  difficulties  that  are  a  part  of  an 
indefinite  and  inccHisistent  faith.  He  saw  the  danger  of 
liberalism.  He  saw  the  struggle  after  a  foundation  on  which  all 
could  stand.  He  saw  that  at  best  such  a  foundation  must  have 
its  gaps,  its  weak  places  and  its  danger  points.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  characteristic  letter  that  his  mother  wrote  to  him 
in  London : 

**The  great  London  excitement  is  now  over  and  you  are 
able  to  judge  whether  the  much  talked  of  Convention  was  really 
worth  drawing  so  many  hundreds  of  men  from  the  endearments 
of  home  and  their  allotted  spheres  of  usefulness.  Whether  after 
all  these  fine  speeches  in  Exeter  Hall  (which  the  half  of  the 
audience  probably  could  not  hear)  the  world  will  go  on  more 
lovingly  than  before?  I  expect  that  the  public  papers,  both  re- 
ligious and  secular,  will  give  us  quite  a  sufficiency  of  reports 
on  the  subject,  so  that  you  need  not  fill  your  letters  with  the 
'resolutions*  or  *  speeches^  of  even  the  most  eloquent  To  hear 
about  your  health  and  whatever  concems  you  personally  will 
be  infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  us.  One  good  effect,  I  hope, 
that  vast  assemblage  of  distinguished  and  learned  men  will  have 
produced  on  your  mind.  It  has  been  your  lot  of  late  years, 
dear  William,  to  be  placed  in  situations  peculiarly  calculated  to 
increase  your  self-importance.  Flattered  by  men  who  happened 
to  need  your  services ;  successful  in  a  congregation  more  able  to 
appreciate  kindness  of  heart  and  zeal  than  learning,  finally 
called  to  Pittsburg  where  your  youth  and  the  standing  of  your 
family  certainly  had  a  share  in  the  very  outset  in  interesting 
the  public  for  you,  it  were  no  w^onder  if  your  popularity  had  at 
times  made  you  think  *more  highly  of  yourself  than  you  ought 
to  think,  particularly  when  you  compare  yourself  with  the 
members  of  your  ovm  Synod.  But  in  London  there  were  stand- 
ards of  comparison  to  recall  humility.  They  must  have  made 
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you  feel  your  inferiority  in  knowledge,  in  application,  in  nat- 
ural gifts,  whatever  faith  and  zeal  you  might  have  in  common. 
Cherish  these  impressions,  dear  son,  they  will  be  equally  uneful 
to  your  own  »ouK  and  to  the  favor  you  are  to  obtain  in  a  country 
where  modesty  is  considered  one  of  the  g^atest  charms  of 
youth,  and  the  sure  companion  of  merit.  Let  all  you  have  done 
80  far  in  your  ministerial  career  be  in  a  manner  forgotten  in 
your  conversation  and  improve  your  present  opportunities  in 
seizing  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge  that  will  be  present  on 
all  sides*  Open  your  eyes  wide  to  the  new  scenes  you  will  be- 
hold and  cull  all  the  rational  enjoyment  which  will  doubtless 
have  an  exhilarating  influence  on  your  health  and  be  a  H<nirce 
of  delightful  retrospect" 

This  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  adopted  and  re- 
commended the  program  for  the  Week  of  Prayer.  It  also 
arranged  for  branch  alliances  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
continent  as  well  as  the  United  States.  Great  hopes  were 
entertained  for  this  union  movement  against  Puseyism  and 
Romanism.  The  young,  sanguine  and  optimistic  Mr.  Passavaut 
had  also  entertained  the  brightest  anticipations.  But  before 
it  was  all  over,  he  saw  some  of  the  difficulties  and  before  he 
left  Europe  he  had  his  serious  doubts  about  the  feasibility  of 
the  whole  movement.  Before  many  years,  he  saw  that  it  was 
only  one  more  of  the  nmny  futile  attempts  that  had  been  made 
to  bring  about  outw^ard  harmony  where  there  are  serious  differ- 
ences of  conviction  on  the  question  '*What  is  truth?" 

At  this  distance,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  movement  has  been  a  disappointment  to  its  best  friends 
and  its  most  ardent  promoters. 

Of  a  meeting  held  in  Berlin  a  few  years  after  the  London 
convention,  Mr.  Kurtz,  the  church  historian,  says: 

*The  Alliance  pres<inted  an  address  to  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  in  which  it  was  said  that  they  aimed  a  blow  not 
only  against  the  Sadduceeism,  but  also  against  the  Pharisaism 
of  the  German  Evangelical  Church.  The  confessional  Lutherans 
who  had  opposed  the  Alliance  regarded  this  letter  as  directed 

agftinst  them Though  many  distinguished  confessionalists 

were  members  of  the  Alliance  none  of  theiji  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  numerous  representatives  of  pietism^ 
unionism,  Melanehthonianism,  as  well  as  Baptists,  Methodists 
and  Moravians  crowded  in  from  all  parts  and  were  supported 
by  the  leading  liberals  of  the  church  and  state.  While  there 
was  still  talk  about  the  oneness  amid  the  differences  of  the 
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^shildren  of  God,  about  the  superiority  of  this  Alliance  over  the 
^umenical  councils  in  the  ancient  church,  about  the  want  of 
'the  spiritual  life  in  the  church  even  where  the  theology  of  the 
confessions  was  professed;  with  denunciations  of  half-Catholic 
Lutheranism  and  its  sacramentarianism  and  officialism  and  with 
many  a  true  and  admirable  statement  of  what  the  church  needs, 
Merle  d'Aubigne  introduced  discord  by  the  hearty  welcome 
which  he  accorded  his  friend  Bunsen,  which  was  intensified  by 
the  passionate  manner  in  which  Krummacher  reported  upon  it. 
The  gracious  royal  reception  of  the  members  of  the  Alliance 
which  Krummacher  expressed  with  his  excitable  feelings  in  the 
.  words  'Your  Majesty,  we  would  all  fall  not  at  your  feet  but 
on  your  neck'  was  described  by  his  brother  Dr.  F.  W.  Krum- 
macher as  a  tangible  prelude  to  the  solemn  scenes  of  the  last 
judgment  Sir  Culling  Yardley  declared  *  There  is  no  more 
North  Sea'.  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  that  with  the  Berlin 
Assembly  a  new  era  had  begun  in  the  world's  history.  Others 
extolled  it  as  second  Pentecost." 
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CHAPER  VIII. 

HOME   AGAIN,   CONTROVERSY   AND   BEGINNING   OP 
CHARITY  WORK. 

After  a  tedious  journey  on  a  sail  ship  which  encountered 
much  stormy  weather,  the  impatient  traveler  landed  at  last  on 
his  native  shore.  No  time  was  lost  in  getting  to  Pittsburg.  Never 
was  a  returning  one  more  eagerly  awaited  or  more  warmly 
welcomed.  He  came  with  renewed  vigor,  life  and  enthusiasm. 
Public  receptions  were  held  by  citizens,  by  neighboring  churches 
and  by  his  own  people.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  men 
prominent  on  the  platform,  at  the  bar  and  in  the  pulpit.  At 
the  reception  given  by  his  own  people,  the  following  hynuiy 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  his  members,  was  sung : 

"Glad  we  are  again  to  meet  thee; 
Shepherd,  Pastor,  thou  art  come; 
And  with  joyful  hearts  we  greet  thee. 
With  a  happy  welcome  home. 
Days  of  absence  ne'er  can  sever 
Friendship's  ties  of  purity; 
Warm  aflfections  strong  as  ever 
3till  unite  us  all  to  thee. 

God  hath  kept  thee  when  in  dangers. 
Crossing  o'er  the  mighty  sea; 
Traveling  in   a  land  of  strangers. 
His  strong  arm  protected  thee. 
When  we  heard  of  vessels  driven 
By  the  sea's  tempestuous  wave, 
Then  our  prayers  went  up  to  heavexi. 
That  our  pastor,  God  would  save. 

Father,  may  Thy  richest  blessing 
Still  upon  Thy  servant  rest; 
While  on  earth  Thy  love  possessing, 
May  his  labors  still  be  blessed. 
When  at  length  his  days  be  ended, 
May  his  happy  spirit  rise, 
Where  the  saints  have  now  ascended, 
To  their  mansions  in  the  skies. 
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May  Thy  care  &B(1   kind   protectioa 

Make  ua  truly  grateful,  Lord; 

And  may  all  in  sweet  subjection, 

Bow  submissive  at  Thy  word. 

Thus  when  each  hia  course  hath  fialsliedf 

May  we  reach  that  blissful  shore; 

There  with  pleasure  imdiiuioialiedp 

We  shall  meet  to  part  no  more." 

Of  the  new  beginning  of  the  home  life,  we  shall  let  Mtb. 
Passavant  speak. 

**The  traveler  was  at  last  atrain  in  the  midst  of  his  beloved 
family  and  people.  Great  was  the  joy  at  his  improved  health. 
With  renewed  vigor  the  work  of  the  church  was  taken  up.  Being 
of  an  observant  mind,  much  rich  knowledge  had  been  gained 
on  various  subjects  by  his  trip,  which  was  used  in  the  future 
years  of  his  life  in  many  situations  in  which  Providence  placed 
him, 

^'Au  uul(K;ked-for  shadow  came  over  our  bri^jht  home  and 
in  five  never-to-be  forgottt^n  days,  the  sim  was  darkened  towards 
the  parents  and  our  baby  was  taken*  The  bud  had  unfolded 
in  all  its  perfect  beauty  and  purity  in  the  garden  of  onr  Lord. 
Who  can  tell  the  anguish  of  tiiat  father  and  mother!  Only 
those  who  have  felt  the  same  sorrow  can  know  its  depths.  It 
was  God's  will  and  so  all  these  servants  of  the  Master  could  do 
was  to  listen  to  that  sweet  voice  which  said  'It  is  I,  be  not 
afraid.  I  loaned  him  to  you  eighteen  months.  Now  he  is  my 
child' 

**l0  1847  another  child  was  given  to  his  humCj  a  healthy 
babe.  This  in  a  measure  made  up  the  loss  and  was  the  cause 
of  great  joy. 

•*Some  time  after  this  event,  the  pastor  moved  his  family 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  quite  out  into  the  suburbs.  The 
streets  were  not  paved  nor  were  here  any  paved  side-walks,  it 
was  vei-y  much  like  living  in  the  country.  In  this  neighborhood 
in  several  houses  within  sight  of  each  othei,  our  family  lived 
for  fifty  years.  In  one  of  these  houses,  two  children,  a  daughter 
and  a  son  were  born.** 

And  so  the  work  in  his  congregation,  in  the  various  missions 
and  in  his  S>Tiod  was  taken  up  again  with  renewed  zeal  and 
energy. 

Though  his  brave  people  had  done  their  best  to  keep  the 
church  together  and  to  keep   the  missions  going,  without  hia 
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able  and  inspiring  leadership,  much  had  gone  wrong.  The 
finances  of  the  church  were  in  bad  condition.  Well-meaning 
and  zealous  women  had  resorted  to  means  and  methods  of  rais- 
ing money  of  which  he  did  not  approve.  With  delicate  tact 
and  great  personal  effort  he  went  about  to  restore  order,  con- 
fidence and  hope.  Weak  and  careless  members  had  drifted 
away  and  needed  to  be  admonished,  drawn  and  reclaimed.  The 
always  dangerous  expedient  of  having  teachers  of  different 
faiths  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Sunday  school  had  bom  its 
natural  fruit.  Those  who  were  not  intelligently  established  in 
the  faith  of  their  own  church  were  easily  persuaded  that  one 
church  is  as  good  as  another  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  nearest  congregation.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  pastor's  conviction  of  the  scripturalness  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Lutheran  church  had  been  clarified  and  strength- 
ened. He  sdw  more  and  more  clearly  the  weakness  and  danger 
of  the  laxity  and  liberality  that  prevailed  in  so  large  a  part  of 
the  English  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  done  with  anxious- 
bench-revivals.  He  had  to  see  and  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own 
mixed  sowing. 

The  condition  in  the  various  missions  was  even  worse  than 
in  the  mother  church.  Largely  depending  for  service  and  Sun- 
day school  workers  on  the  good  people  of  other  denominations, 
the  work  had  been  spasmodic  and  changeable.  Several  of  the 
missions  he  found  closed  up  and  for  the  time  abandoned.  He 
was  needed  in  a  score  of  places  every  day.  With  his  renewed 
strength,  he  was  at  it  early  and  late,  in  his  owti  church,  in  the 
missions,  on  the  streets  and  among  people  wherever  he  could 
find  them.  It  was  a  heavy,  laborious  campaign  of  regathering, 
restoring,  reorganizing  and  reviving  the  workers  and  the  work. 

All  this  city  missionary  work  would  have  been  enough  to 
discourage  any  ordinary  man.  But  this  was  by  no  means  all. 
In  the  Synod  also  much  had  gone  wrong.  In  those  difficult 
days,  theological  training  was  weak  and  diversified.  Some 
came  from  under  the  loose  and  indefinite  teaching  of  Dr. 
Schmucker;  others  from  semi-rationalistic  schools  of  Germany, 
and  still  others  from  such  non-confessional  schools  as  Crischona 
and  Basel.  Mr.  Passavant  had  himself  advocated  the  latter  as 
a  fitting  institution  from  which  to  draw  the  needed  German 
ministers. 

There  were  not  wanting  still  other  varieties  of  ministers. 
There  were  some  of  positively  immoral  character  and  others 
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who  were  merely  adventurers.  Most  of  these  had  come  to  thi^ 
end  of  their  line  in  Germany  and  sought  places  to  preach  in 
a  free  church  in  a  free  land.  **Put  me  in  the  priest  *s  office  that 
I  may  have  a  piece  of  bread/'  was  their  plea.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  ministers  the  doors  of  the  Synod  and  of  the  church 
were  not  so  carefully  gruardcd  as  they  should  have  been.  The 
natural  fruits  were  di\ision,  defection,  and  disruption* 

To  Passavant  came  the  cries  and  wails  of  the  poor  people 
and  of  the  pastors  whose  righteous  souls  were  vexed  with  the 
disturbers  of  Zion*  The  correspondence  became  more  and  more 
voluminous  and  difficult,  the  journey in^s  more  oft,  the  pf^rils 
from  exposure  and  bitter  opposition  greater. 

The  whole  Lutheran  Church  was  at  this  time  in  an  un- 
settled and  agitated  condition.  At  Gettysburg,  Dr.  Schnnicker 
was  not  only  indefinite  in  his  doctrinal  teachintzs  but  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  hostile  to  positive  Lutherankm.  The 
Observer  was  on  the  same  platform.  It  was  constantly  advo- 
cating a  union  of  the  Lutherans  with  other  Protestant  denom- 
inations. Its  columns  were  filled  with  repoi'ts  and  laudations 
of  the  wildest  revivals.  The  specific  ^jictrines  of  the  Lutheran 
confessions  were  boldly  attacked  and  tipenly  repudiated. 

A  few  years  previous  to  this,  the  Eev.  F.  C.  D.  Wyneken, 
then  a  member  of  the  General  Synod,  had  taken  a  trip  to  Ger- 
many and  had  there  disseminated  a  dejscription  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States.  For  this 
he  was  called  to  acconnt  by  the  General  Synod  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  various  ecclesiastical 
bodies  of  the  Lutheran  Cburch  in  Europe  which  was  to  set 
forth  the  condition  of  the  church  in  the  United  States  and  was 
intended  to  remove  the  impressions  that  Mr.  Wyneken  had  made 
abroad.  When  this  committee  was  appointed.  Mr.  Wyneken 
offered  this  resolution : 

**Re8olved»  that  the  writings  of  Rev.  Drs.  Schmucker  and 
B.  Kurtz  as  well  as  a  volume  of  the  Lutheran  Observer  and  of 
the  niriensiimme  and  other  books  and  papei's  in  which  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  General  Synod  are  set  forth,  be  sent 
to  Dr,  Rudelbach,  Prof,  llarless  and  other  editoi-s  of  promin- 
ent Lutheran  journals  for  examination,  so  that  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  General  Synod  may  be  demonstrated  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany.** 

This  resolution  was  promptly  laid  on  the  table  but  Mr. 
Wyneken  immediately  ottered  the  following: 
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''Resolved  that  the  General  Synod  hereby  disavow  and 
reject  the  afore-mentioned  writings  of  Drs.  Schmueker  and 
Kurtz,  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  Observer  and  Hirtenstimme  as 
heretical  and  as  departing  from  the  saving  faith."  This  reso- 
lution was  not  entertained  and  therefore  not  acted  on. 

The  afore-named  address  was  prepared  and  sent  to  Ger- 
many. Its  effect,-  however,  was  contrary  to  what  was  expected. 
It  plainly  expressed  anti-Lutheran  sentiments.  Even  those  in 
Germany  who  were  not  Lutherans  could  not  understand  how 
men  professing  the.  sentiments  expressed  in  the  address  could 
call  themselves  by  that  name.  And  of  course  the  confessional 
Lutherans  would  not  for  a  moment  allow  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  address  were  orthodox. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  College  and 
professor  in  Pennsylvania  college  at  Gettysburg,  was  at  this  time 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  conservative  Lutherans  in  the 
General  Synod.    Of  the  Observer  he  writes  to  Passavant : 

**I  have  for  a  long  time  written  in  its  columns  because  I 
did  not  want  to  lose  my  rights  and  also  to  indicate  that  there 
really  was  a  feeling  in  the  church  which  the  Observer  did  not 
represent.    I  also  still  h^ed  against  hope  that  there  would  be 

a  change  for  the  better.    But  now  I  have  lost  all  hope 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  require  any  additional  information 
as  to  the  state  of  feeling  among  our  intelligent  church  members 
in  regard  to  the  Observer,  but  here  is  one  that  surprised  me  last 
night  as  coming  from  Chambersburg,  where  Dr.  Kurtz  has  en- 
joyed the  highest  popularity,  and  where  *new  measures'  have 
been  supposed  to  have  attained  their  perfection.  I  know  the 
writer,  Dr.  Lane,®  only  by  reputation.  He  says:  *I  have  long 
desired  to  see  some  able  and  dignified  exponent  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  am  much  gratified  to  see  you  thus 
employed.    The  Observer,  I  am  sorry  to  say  comes  far  short  of 

either  ability  or  dignity This  *  anxious  bench'  system 

has  in  my  humble  opinion,  done  more  to  retard  the  progress  of 
vital  piety,  and  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
than  anjlhing  that  could  have  been  contrived." 

On  the  same  subject  the  young  Charles  P.  Krauth  writes  to 
B.  M.  Schmueker: 

**Is  not  the  Observer  of  this  week  infamous?  I  do  declare 
before  God  that  were  I  satisfied  that  such  sentiments  and  such 


'    This   Dr.  Lane   was   a   brother  of  Thomas  H.  Lane,  the  inteUigent 
and  well-known  layman  in  the  Pittsburg  Church,  quoted  above. 
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a  spirit  did  characterize  our  American  Lutheran  Church  and 
were  continuing  to  be  the  prevailing  tone  in  it,  I  would  repudi- 
ate it;  I  would  hold  to  our  Germanic  brethren  or  abandon  the 
ministry.  It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  opinion  involved,  how- 
ever erroneous,  as  the  diabolical,  sneaking,  lying  spirit  shown 
in  the  attack  on  truth,  and  there  is  no  opening  to  defend  the 
truth." 

TWh  B.  M.  Schmucker  was  a  son  of  Dr.  S,  S.  Schmiicker, 
He  was  a  neighbor  and  a  warm  friend  of  young  Krauth. 
Joseph  Seiss  wafi  of  about  the  same  age  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  both.  This  gifted  and  promising  trio  of  young  Lutherans 
frequently  came  together  and  also  carried  on  familiar  corres- 
pondence. Krauth  was  the  leader.  He  had  conceived  quite  an 
interest  in  the  Lutheran  confessions  and  in  the  old  dogmati- 
cians.  Through  his  father  he  secured  copies  of  Chemnitz,  Ger- 
hard, Calovius  and  Schmidt  These  were  circulated  and  dis- 
cussed among  the  three.  The  more  these  young  ministers 
studied  these  writings,  the  more  firmly  were  they  convinced 
that  the  old  Lutheran  faith  Is  the  faith  taught  In  the  Scriptures; 
and  that  the  theology  of  Gettysburg  and  of  the  Observer  was 
without  either  scriptural  or  confessional  foundation. 

Mr.  Passavant  who  was  about  the  same  age  and  on  familiar 
terms  with  these  three,  but  especially  with  Krauth,  was  also 
becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  his  own  former  un- 
clear position,  and  with  the  indefinite  and  wavering  tone  that 
prevailed  so  largely  among  the  English  Lutherans.  He  was 
slowly  coming  out  of  his  former  uncertainty  and  was  gaining 
a  footing  for  himself.  His  contact  with  positive  Lutherans  in 
Germany  and  their  repudiation  of  the  loose  Lutheran  ism  in 
our  land  had  made  him  think  and  investigate.  His  parents, 
but  especially  his  mother,  had  also  a  decided  lufluenee  in  this 
direction.  After  his  return  to  Pittsburg,  he  corresponded  with 
Drs.  Spielman  and  Lehman  of  Columbus  who  kindly  helped 
him  to  become  more  and  more  clear.  II Ls  old  friend,  Dr.  Morris, 
as  well  as  Prof,  Rejiiolds,  also  aided  him.  But  the  imprexsions 
and  influences  of  former  years  could  not  be  overcome  in  a  day. 
In  later  years,  it  w*as  a  fretjuent  remark  that  it  is  much  harder 
to  unlearn  than  to  learn,  and  a  constant  lament  that  he  had 
been  started  in  the  wrong  direction.  That  he  did  not  progress 
rapidly  enough  to  suit  some  of  the  conservatives  is  evident  from 
a  letter  from  Prof.  Reynolds,  who  writes: 

**You  and  brother  Ba&sler  speak  too  much  in  the  tone  of 
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men  who  are  under  the  weather.  What  does  it  matter  if  you 
are  *old  Lutherans'  as  Luther  wast  Do  you  think  that  that  can 
be  made  a  crime  in  our  church  in  this  country!  Par  from  it. 
The  very  principles  of  latitudinarianism  that  are  in  vogue  must 
shield  you.  If  others  have  a  right  to  reject  Luther's  views  or 
those  of  tlie  Symbolical  Books,  you  have  the  same  right  to  re- 
ceive them^  and  who  dare  gainsay  itt  It  may  be  a  nine  days' 
wonder  and  some  may  talk  of  heresy,  but  that  canjp^iBt." 

During  his  seminary  course,  when  a  revival  W&s  in  progress, 
he  had  spoken  slightingly  of  Prof.  Reynolds,  **who  spoke  to 
the  mourners  as  if  he  were  instructing  a  class  in  college;"  but 
now  he  was  glad  to  get  the  professor's  counsels  and  assistance. 
The  Pittsburg  Synod  had  not  yet  united  with  the  General  Synod 
and  there  were  some  who  were  constantly  urging  the  union.  Mr. 
Passavant  was  not  satisfied  that  this  would  be  for  the  best. 
He  wrote  to  Prof.  Reynolds  for  advice,  who  replied : 

**As  to  the  union  of  your  Synod  with  the  General  Synod, 
I  am  pleased  with  your  determination  to  do  the  work  deliberate- 
ly and  intelligently.  It  may  also  be  well  to  *  define  your  posi- 
tion.' But  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  doings  of  the  General 
Synod  that  should  prevent  you  from  joining  it.  The  constitu- 
tion is  the  great  point.  There  you  can  find  nothing  anti-Luth- 
eran, however  un-Lutheran  it  may  be.  Its  sins  are  not  those 
of  commission  but  of  omission,  but  there  is  nothing  in .  it  to 
prevent  the  Synods  connected  with  it  from  being  as  strongly 
Lutheran  as  they  please.  And  this  I  think  was  not  only  neces- 
sary in  the  first  instance  but  it  is  well  even  now.  We  want  a 
little  more  pliability  in  our  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country 
than  there  is  in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, this  matter  has  been  pushed  rather  too  far.  Drs.  Schmuck- 
er  and  Kurtz  have  made  out  a  Lutheranism  that  is  almost  any- 
thing and  everythinjr.  Still  there  is  more  of  a  Lutheran  Church 
left  among  us  than  there  is  in  most  parts  of  Germany  and  the 
corrective  may  not  be  so  difficult.  A  different  public  opinion 
and  system  of  theology  from  that  hitherto  presented  must  be 
called  forth  and  presented  to  our  church.  One  very  obvious 
step  in  this  way  will  be  that  which  you  suggest  for  your  Synod. 
Let  it  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Synod  and  send  its 
delegates,  but  at  the  same  time  declare  that  it  does  not  by  this 
approve  of  all  the  public  acts  of  that  body,  of  the  system  of 
theology  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Schmucker  at  its  request  and  taught 
in  its  seminary,  nor  of  the  spirit,  policy,  or  theology  of  its 
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Fessed  organ,  the  Lutheran  Observer,  wherein  these  depart 
from  the  great  and  well-established  principles  of  Lutheranism 
and  from  the  general  %iews  and  practice  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  church  in  this  country.  Such  a  declaration  as  this  would 
tell;  at  the  same  time,  however,  you  muRt  be  careful  not  to  go 
too  far  on  the  other  side.  Let  us  here  occupy  Melanchthonian 
ground.  Let  us  not  put  upon  onnselves  a  yoke  which  we  may 
not  be  able  to  bear,  as  our  fathers  before  us  were  not.  Let  us 
allow  a  certain  latitude  upon  certain  subjects.  •  Let  us  pay  great 
respect  to  our  symbolieid  system,  but  let  us  not  insist  upon  the 
reception  of  every  jot  and  tittle  of  it.  Even  if  it  were  wise  to 
act  otherwise,  we  conld  not  now  do  it,  so  far  at  least  as  our 
English  churches  are  concerned.  They  scarcely  know  of  any 
other  system  of  Lutheran  doctrine  and  practice  than  that  which 
Drs.  Schmucker  and  Kurtz  have  given  them.  They  must  first 
know  what  it  i«  that  they  are  to  receive  before  it  is  forced  upon 
them.  For  this  purpose,  I  consider  your  publication  of  Sar- 
torius  just  in  point  But  it  must  be  followed  by  a  new  body 
of  English  Lutheran  theoloiay  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  wants 
of  the  church  will  gradually  call  forth.  1  have  much  to  say  on 
this  topic  but  have  not  room  for  it  here.** 

In  another  letter  he  writes : 

**My  own  views  and  feelings  are  against  agitating  the 
church  jiLst  now  with  the  doctrinal  defection  of  Drs.  Schmucker 
and  Kurtz.  "We  can  gain  much  more  by  keeping  quiet  and  dis- 
cussing these  things  in  private.  I  have  even  hopes  that  Dr, 
Kurtz  may  be  won  over  to  corrept  views  and  Dr.  Schmucker 
will  always  go  with  the  majority.  But  to  bring  these  topics 
before  the  section  of  the  church  now  would  be  premature.  It  is 
not  at  all  prepared  for  it,  has  no  light  upon  the  subject  and 
eannot  have  it  for  some  time  to  come.  Wait  until  your  edition 
of  Sartorius  has  been  published  and  has  had  time  to  operate. 
That  I  hope  to  see  followed  up  by  Schmid's  Dogmatik,  in  the 
translation  of  which  Drs.  Morris,  Kranth,  Prof.  Baugher,  Chas. 
Krauth,  Jr.  and  myself  are  now  busily  engaged  (but  this  is  a 
profound  secret  about  which  you  must  not  breathe  a  fiyllable, 
even  to  the  gentlemen  mentioned).  This  work  is  the  mast  scien- 
tific and  the  latest  exhibition,  of  the  original  and  unadulterated 
doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Wait  until  these  and  other 
things  of  a  similar  kind  bear  fruit,  and  then  we  may  venture 
into  the  field  of  public  discussion  with  some  hope  of  success.'' 

Dr.  Alorris  wrih's:  *'I  h<ipe  your  Synod  will  t'ontiuue  to 
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pursue  its  course  of  energy  and  zeal  in  the  missionary  eaiue. 
That  is  the  great  business  of  the  day.  There  is  another  matter: 
I  hope  that  you  will  let  the  church  see  that  though  you  have 
become  more  orthodox  and  *Lutheranish,'  yet  that  you  will  not 
abate  your  activity  in  every  good  work.  Some  of  these  men 
are  absolutely  insane  or  unpardonably  ignorant.  They  think 
that  in  proportion  as  a  man  approximates  nearer  the  old  fi(tand- 
ards,  the  more  he  deflects  from  Evangelical  spiritualisnL  Do 
these  men  know  the  history  of  Prancke  and  Spener  and  the 
other  men  of  Issachart  Oh  that  such  revivals  were  now  preva- 
lent as  favored  the  church  in  those  days  of  church  orthodoxy. 
You  and  your  confreres  must  show  the  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Grimdy  that  the  true  spirit  of  true  revivalism  must  go  with  the 
true  spirit  of  true  Bibleism." 

Some  German  Reformed  visitor  had  attended  the  session  of 
the  Pittsburg  Synod  at  which  union  with  the  General  Synod  was 
discussed.  He  wrote  a  distorted  account  to  the  Reformed 
.Church  Messenger,  which  represented  Mr.  Passavant  and  Mr. 
Bassler  as  bitter  and  unfair  opponents  of  the  General  Synod. 
He  signed  himself  ** Anglo-German/'  This  article  raised  a 
storm  against  Mr.  Passavant  and  he  was  deluged  with  letters, 
some  of  which  were  full  of  invective  and  abuse.  When  he  saw 
the  article  in  the  ^lessenger,  he  wrote  a  correction  which  set 
forth  the  true  status  of  the  affair  as  well  as  his  own  position 
in  the  burning  questions.  This  correction  had  a  pacifying  effect 
on  the  agitated  brethren. 

Here  Ls  a  characteristic  letter  from  Rev.  Reuben  Weiser, 
who  also  changed  his  views  in  after  years  and  became  a  con- 
servative Lutheran.  It  gives  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  unsettled 
and  disturbed  condition  of  the  church  at  the  time. 

**Solin.s  Gnm\  Pa.,  January  17,  1848. 
To  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Passavant.     My  dear  and  beloved  brother  in 
Christ:— 

**I  have  just  received  the  German  Reformed  Messenger  and 
read  your  remarks  on  'Anglo-German'  and  to  tell  you  that  an 
Sce-berg  has  been  removed  frt^m  my  heart  is  only  giving  you  a 
faint  idea  of  the  sensations  it  produced  in  niy  mind.  When 
I  read  Anglo-German's  account  of  your  Syncxl,  and  saw  the 
language  (as  I  then  suppi>sed^  of  yourself  and  Br.  Bassler,  I 
was  surprised,  astonished,  yea  amaz.eil  and  even  astounded.'  I 
feel  a  deep  interest,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  man,  in  the 
^iritoal  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  I  have  labored 
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hard  to  promote  her  welfare,  and  I  have  looked  upon  you  aa 
one  of  her  spiritual  champions  and  as  one  who  was  assisting  us 
in  faithfully  laboring  for  her  good;  and  when  I  read  that  sland- 
erous production,  my  heart  sank  within  me,  yea  it  became  aa 
water.  What,  thinks  I,  has  brother  Passavant  ako  gone  over  to 
the  enemy  t  But  your  remarks  have  relieved  my  anxiety.  You 
are  where  you  always  were,  and  where  every  true  friend  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  everyone  who  fully  under- 
stands our  true  position  is.  Your  remarks  are  admirable,  just  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  will  endear  you  more  than  ever  to  your 
Lutheran  brethren.  We  always  loved  you,  but  now  since  your 
suppased  defection,  like  an  erring  child  from  doting  parents, 
and  return,  we  will  love  you  more.  The  object  of  this  letter  is 
not  to  flatter  you,  for  I  don  *t  do  such  foolish  and  wicked  things, 
but  my  object  is  merely  to  do  you  an  act  of  common  justice,  and 
to  ask  your  pardon  for  any  bad  thought  I  may  h^ve  entertained 
about  you  and  your  Synod,  and  also  for  any  unworthy  and  dis- 
respectful remarks  I  may  have  made  about  you  and  your  sup- 
posed to  me  then  certain  apastasy.  As  you  may  well  imagine, 
your  opposition  at  this  critical  time  to  Gettysburg^  the  General 
Synod  and  to  Drs.  Kurtz  and  Behnnicker  produced  quite  a  sen- 
sation among  your  brethren.  In  writing  to  each  other,  of  course 
your  case  occupied  a  prominent  pai-t  of  our  fraternal  letters. 
Well,  of  course  I  did  not  say  anything  bad  al>out  you,  because, 
thank  God  I  knew  nothing  bad  about  you.  But  perhaps  I  better 
ftell  what  I  did  say  about  you:  To  Dr,  Keller  I  said,  so  far  as 
I  now  recoUeet,  *Well,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  Passavant's 
strange  conduct ;  he  has  left  us  and  gone  over  soul  and  Iwdy  to 
the  Dutch,  Well,  let  him  go,  we  must  try  and  do  without  him. 
I  pity  those  young  brethren  in  the  Pittsburg  Synod  wlia**e  pros- 
pects for  Yisefulness  are  blasted  forever.'  And  to  Dr.  Morris  I 
said,  *Well  it  seems  as  if  Pass,  has  wheeled  about  and  turned 
about  and  jumped  jim  crow.  If  this  is  to  be  the  result  of  visit- 
ing Germany,  our  young  sprigs  of  theology  better  stay  at  home.' 
To.  Dr,  S.  S.  Schmucker  I  said,  *I  had  a  notion  to  go  and  visit 
the  young  brethren  of  your  Synod  and  raise  up  an  opp*>sition 
and  thus  save  those  churchivs  from  your  Mercersburg  influence.' 
And  I  had  such  a  notion,  I  wrote  to  Br.  Witt  for  correct  infor- 
mation. I  have  not  yet  heard  from  him.  Now  for  all  this  and 
anything  else  I  may  have  said  or  written  about  you,  I  ask  your 
pardon  and  I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  and  assure  me  of  it. 
A  few  other  remarks:  I  think  Br.  Stroble's  remarks  are  alto- 
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gether  tmcalled  for  at  this  time,  I  mean  his  remarks  on  Baptism ; 
although  I  do  not  believe  what  is  called  the  old  Lutheran  view; 
yet  I  think  if  any  brother  can  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration, 
in  the  name  of  Ood  let  him  believe  it.  So  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Let  brethren  believe  what  they  will  on  that  subject.  I  hope  you 
will  resume  your  editorial  department.  This  will  be  the  best 
way  to  do  good.  Tour  location  is  important  by  way  of  getting 
home  missionary  intelligence.  Your  department  was  always  in- 
teresting to  me.    Do,  brother,  resume  your  labors  there,** 

Li  the  after  years  Mr.  Passavant  thus  refers  to  the  change 
in  the  views  that  had  taken  place  in  many  men  who  had  become 
eminent  in  the  Church.  He  does  not  mention  himself  but  be- 
tween the  lines  we  can  plainly  see  that  he  is  telling  his  own 
experience  also: 

''How  is  it  that  one  and  another  of  our  most  thoughtful 
men,  after  years  of  doubt,  conflict,  and  the  painstaking  study 
of  th^  Divine  Word,  are  being  brought  more  and  more  fully 
into  a  perfect  accord  with  our  Evangelical  faith  ?  Men  like  Drs. 
Krauth,  Schmucker,  Jacobs,  and  others  in  former  years,  and  of 
late,  a  great  company  of  devout  and  able  men  in  the  General 
Synod  like  Drs.  Sprecher,  Conrad,  Ziegler,  and  a  score  of  others 
who  regarded  the  divine  testimonies  above  their  chief  joy,  have 
passed  through  the  same  great  mental  strujrgles,  have  broken 
with  prejudices  and  instructions  of  early  education, and  are  now 
the  joyful  confessors  of  a  faith  which  they  once  resrarded  with 
disfavor,  and  deemed  it  a  sacred  duty  to  reject.  There  was  no 
pressure  from  without  upon  them.  Their  former  position  was 
the  one  of  popularity.  Their  new  pasition  could  bring  them  only 
suspicion,  the  loss  of  confidence,  and  the  reproaches  of  former 
friends.  In  some  cases  they  were  regarded  as  objects  of  pity, 
as  though  they  had  fallen  into  coldness,  and  formality,  and 
doors  of  honorable  usefulness  in  some  instances  were  closed 
against  them.  But  notwithstanding  all,  the  study  of  the  Divine 
Word  and  of  the  confessions  of  the  church,  drawn  from  and 
based  upon  that  Word,  is  doing  its  silent  and  blessed  work.'' 

With  the  church  controversies  referred  to  above,  the  mis- 
representations and  criticisms  heaped  upon  him  from  both  the 
radical  and  the  extreme  confessional  sides,  what  wonder  that 
Passavant 's  heart  sometimes  failed  him.  Just  at  this  critical 
time,  he  had  a  call  from  St.  James'  English  Lutheran  Church, 
New  York  City,  and  in  his  depressed  state  of  mind,  it  seemed  to 
him  like  a  release  from  his  present  burdens.    Like  a  tired  child 
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>e  poured  out  his  heart  to  his  mother.    She  chided  him  gently 
and  ggve  him  the  foUowing  advice: 

**I  was  not  a  little  frightened  when  I  heard  of  your  call  to 
New  York.  I  thought  you  had  too  mueh  practical  sense  to  think 
of  exchanging  your  useful  and  comfortable  situation  for  ont* 
of  new  and  untried  troubles.  In  fact  Mr.  M.  does  not  hold 
out  a  single  inducement  of  any  weight  As  for  *  influence*  and 
*a  larger  sphere  of  influence',  you  possess  already  one  larger 
than  your  physical  strength  is  able  to  do  justice  to.  The  salary 
of  one  thousand  dollars  in  New  York  is  much  less  than  eight 
hundred  in  Pittsburg,  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  here  like 
there  when  the  debt  is  once  paid  off,  the  minister's  salary  will 
be  increased,  so  that  besides  all  those  considerations  of  nativity, 
family  and  early  attachments,  which  constitute  so  great  a  part 
of  the  enjoyments  of  our  transitory  life,  all  the  advantages  are 
on  the  side  of  remaining  where  you  are.  I  hope  you  will  give 
Mr.  M.  at  once  a  very  decided  refusal/' 

But  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  bond  servant  of  Christ. 
We  have  seen  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  Pittsburg  min- 
istry, his  mind  has  been  exercised  as  to  the  church's  duty  to  the 
destitute  and  suffering.  But  he  did  not  yet  have  a  clear  and 
definite  plan  as  to  relief.  One  lesson  that  he  Jearned  in  London 
was  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  addresses  and  discussions 
of  the  gi'eat  men  gathered  in  Exeter  Hall.  In  his  most  interest- 
ing and  touching  manner,  he  tells  his  own  story : 

*' Broken  down  in  health  and  seeking  rest  abroad,  we  had 
spent  weeks  in  visiting  the  great  charities  of  London,  not  with- 
out the  hope  that  such  knowledge  would  be  helpful  in  the 
cherished  plans  for  the  future.  In  the  strange  providence  of 
God,  by  which  the  blind  are  led  by  a  way  they  know  not,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  part  of  the  city  unknown  before,  and  in 
a  sudden  shower  sought  a  place  of  shelt<?r.  Lcwking  in  vain 
for  one,  we  came  to  a  modest  building,  with  the  inscription  on 
the  shutter:  'Jewish  Orphan  Asj^lum\  To  escape  the  rain,  we 
sought  admission,  and  learned  from  the  venerable  servant  of  the 
house  that  the  children  had  been  sent  to  the  country, and  that  in 
a  few  days  the  front  building  would  be  torn  down  to  make  a 
suitable  frontage  for  the  new  edifice.  Taking  us  into  the  yard, 
there  stood  a  beautiful  edifice  of  stone,  which  was  to  be  the 
future  house  of  the  orphan.  On  a  shield  in  front  of  the  stately 
building  were  these  words: 
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'JEWISH  ORPHAN  ASYLUM 
Erected  By  Abraham  M.  Lton,  to  Commemorate  the  YjsenjEa 
Op  His  Deceased  Wipe,  Abigail  Lyon. 
'Within  the  Orphan  shall  find  Compassion'.' 

''We  could  not,  if  we  would,  describe  the  emotions  of  that 
hour.  It  was  as  if  the  world  were  passing  like  a  cloud  beneath 
our  feet.  Dreams  of  earth  dissolved  as  the  mists  of  the  morn- 
ing. How  poor  did  all  else  appear  but  truth  and  purity  and 
mercy  in  man.  How  sacred  did  affection  seem,  when  recognized 
and  embalmed  in  loving  thoughts  for  the  fatherless.  How  did 
the  humblest  act  of  helpfulness  to  others,  grow  great  in  the 
clear  vision  of  that  memorable  hour.  The  soul  conflict  which 
followed  cannot  here  be  recorded.  But  out  of  it  came  a  holy 
purpose  to  begin  some  humble  service  for  Christ  in  the  person 
of  his  suffering  ones.  The  sacred  name  of  mother  connected 
itself  with  this  work.  It  should  be  a  memorial  to  her,  who  ever 
went  before,  pressing  down  the  briers  and  the  thorns,  that 
others  might  safely  walk  through  the  desolate  places  of  life. 

**How  to  begin,  sight  did  not  behold  nor  sense  grasp. 
Money  and  influence  there  was  none.  But  a  walk,  instead  of  a 
ride  to  our  distant  lodging  saved  a  shilling,  and  to  that  wai? 
added,  the  next  day,  the  savings  by  a  plainer  meal.  And  so 
the  work  went  ofa,  until  the  accumulations  of  months  became 
a  purse  of  gold,  and  the  purpose  developed  into  a  plan,  and  out 
of  it  there  came  a  little  hospital  with  beds  for  a  few  sick 
persons.  And  out  of  this,  in  turn,  there  grew  a  home  for  the 
fatherless,  with  hospitals  and  homos  in  other  places,  until,  each 
new  year  beholds  similar  institutions  springing  up  and  shed- 
ding the  fragrance  of  their  charity  over  the  land.  Compared 
with  the  princely  foundations  of  some  of  these,  the  first  be- 
ginnings hardly  deserve  a  mention,  but  they  have  done  what 
they  could,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  unobtrusive 
work  may  have  provoked  others  to  do  much  greater  things  in 
Christ's  name.  We  allude  to  them,  only  to  trace  back  the 
qnrmg  to  their  origin  in  illustrating  the  influence  of  such 
"^vrials  to  the  departed  and  and  in  awakening  thought  and 
to  hil^er  aims  of  life." 

London^  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Passavant  had  traveled 

>4aiid  and  Germany.     The  one  place  that  attracted 

en  was  the  little  town  of  Kaiserswerth  on  the 

y  met  that  saintly  man,  Theodore  Fliedner, 

Sil  work. 
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Of  that  memorable  visit  Dr.  Jacobs  says:  '*To  him  the  ob- 
jects of  attraction  were  not  those  upon  which  tourists  ordinarily 
linger,  and  which  abide  in  their  memory  for  life;  but  the  chief 
interest  to  him  was  an  investigation  of  the  Christian  life,  as 
it  expresses  itself  in  works  of  mercy  and  in  conferences  for 
edification  amouj?  his  brethren  of  the  faith  in  Germany.  In 
this  humble  village  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  he  visited  the  birth- 
place of  the  Protestant  Deaconess  work,  at  the  time  but  ten 
years  old.  With  him,  we  may  for  a  moment  take  our  station, 
as,  within  that  house,  he  enters  with  youthful  zeal  into  the 
history  of  this  important  movement  as  it  is  unfolded  by  its 
founder,  Pastor  Theodore  Fliednen  We  look  backward  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Female  Diaconate  in  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  the  references  to  it  in  the  New  Testament;  to  its  extended 
usefulness  in  the  early  centuries,  particularly  in  the  East;  to 
its  gradual  disappearance  as  the  Church  receded  from  its 
Apostolic  simplicity  and  fervor  and  the  hierarchy  grew;  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  thoufjjht  throuijh  a  line  of  witnesses 
in  the  centuries  in  which  it  was  suppressed;  to  the  suggestions 
concerning  its  reestablishment  made  at  the  Reformation;  to 
the  vajrue  foreshadowing  of  its  reappearance  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Order  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  founded  by  Vincent  de 
Paul  and  in  the  parish  Deaconesses  among  the  Mennonites  in 
TTolland ;  to  the  impulse  afforded  by  the  necessities  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  stddiers  in  Germany  during  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
and  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  German  mind  to  the  fact 
that  central  and  most  important  as  family  life  is  for  the  act- 
ivities of  Christian  women,  there  are  crises  when  her  services 
are  demanded  also  in  other  spheres;  to  the  appeals  of  Banm 
von  Stein  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  Protestant 
Sisters  of  Mercy ;  to  the  zeal  and  example  of  Amelia  Sieveking, 
in  a  cholera  epidemic  at  Hamburg,  and  the  Woman's  Relief 
Assoeiatinn  which  she  founded  f  to  the  lalxirs  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
of  England,  in  her  visits  to  the  prisons  and  to  the  personal 
contact  with  her  work  into  which  Fliedner  had  come  during 
a  visit  to  England  in  behalf  of  his  impoverished  congregation; 
to  the  regidar  visitations  to  the  Diisseldorf  prison  which  he 
had  undertaken  in  emulation  of  the  work  of  Miss  Fry;  to  the 
Rhenish  Westpbalian  Prison  Association  that  had  sprung  up; 
the  Magdalen  Asylum  opened  in  a  small  building  in  his  garden, 
for  discharged  female  con\icts  whom  no  one  else  would  harbor; 
the    school    which    followed    for    neglected    children    and   the 
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demand  for  devoted  women  as  teachers;  the  expansion  of  pas- 
toral activity  and  the  need  of  woman's  help  in  hospitals  and  the 
care  of  the  sick  at  home;  and  to  the  practical  application  of 
the  theoretical  principles  of  the  Female  Diaconate,  that 
scholars  had  been  recalling  to  the  action  of  the  church.  All 
these  streams  had  met  at  Kaiserswerth,  to  proceed  thence  as 
a  vast  river  of  blessing  throughout  the  world.  Pastor  Fliedner 
was  rejoicing  that,  from  this  feeble  beginning,  the  work  had 
grown  within  ten  years  to  such  proportion  that  in  his  own  insti- 
tutionSy  and  similar  institutions  in  Germany  and  England, 
there  were  at  the  time  nearly  one  hundred  deaconesses.  Neither 
he  nor  the  young  man  who  was  to  be  the  agent  to  plant  it  in 
another  hemisphere  could  have  anticipated  that  before  the 
century  would  close,  over  thirteen  thousand  would  be  enrolled 
in  its  ranks." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  daughter  of 
Theodore  Fliedner  written  to  W.  A.  Passavant,  Jr.  on  receiving 
notice  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Passavant : 

'*Your  sainted  father  still  appears  before  me  as  in  my 
early  youth  I  saw  him  here  in  Kaiserswerth,  talking  with  eager 
enthusiasm  about  America,  my  father  acting  as  interpreter, 
and  upon  his  knees  praying  with  the  sisterhood.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  way  he  proposed  to  establish  the  Deaconess 
work  there,  and  when  my  father  had  taken  him  sisters  from 
here  to  America  he  was  quite  carried  away  by  your  father's 
untiring  activities  in  the  work  of  charity." 

As  Mr.  Passavant  was  destined  to  become  the  American 
Fliedner  and  was  to  introduce  the  order  of  deaconesses  into 
America,  we  give  here  his  own  account  of  the  restoration  of 
the  oflSce  of  deaconess  and  of  the  work  of  the  sisters  as  we 
find  it  in  the  missionary  of  April,  1848 : 

**We  cannot  better  describe  the  restoration  of  this  office 
to  the  Christian  church  in  modern  times  than  by  quoting  the. 
language  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Prussian  Embassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  a  German 
hospital  in  Ijondon.  The  resolution  before  the  meeting  was, 
that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  procure  the  services  of 
several  deaconesses  from  the  training  institution  in  Prussia,  in 
the  capacity  of  matron  and  nurses  for  the  new  hospital.  In 
proposing  this  resolution,  Mr.  Bunsen  observed,  *That  there 
had  existed  since  the  year  of  1836,  at  Kaiserswerth,  near 
Diisseldorf,  on  the  Rhine,  an  institution,  which,  as  it  seemed, 
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has  given  to  the  Protestant  churches  the  ble^ing  of  one  of 
the  most  UBeful  foundations  in  Christendom.  It  was  in  the 
year  above  named,  that  Pastor  Fliedner,  renewed  the  ancient 
and  apostolic  institution  of  deaconesses.  He  foimd  sueh  dea- 
conesses existing  in  the  ancient  Christian  congre^'ations  for 
relieving  the  poor  and  siek.  There  were  (he  thought)  poor 
and  sick  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Christian  community  now^ 
and  why  should  there  not  be  Christian  nurses  for  them,  acting 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  deaconesses  of  old!  And  why,  if  they 
are  to  be  found,  should  they  not  be  called  deaconesses  as  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles  ?  The  deaconesses  of  old  made  no  vows. 
Why  should  ours?  Is  not  (thought  pastor  Fliedner)  our  church 
built  upon  the  principles  of  inward  faith,  and  should  that 
principle  not  be  able  to  produce  the  works  of  self-sacrifice  and 
charit>%  without  external  means,  calculated  to  be  binding  upon 
the  mind,  to  compel  acts  which  can  only  be  acceptable  to  God 
as  a  free  will  offering!  These  were  his  thoughts,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  apostles,  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  resolved  to 
act,  to  carry  out  in  faith  his  thought  of  faith.  He  and  his 
excellent  wife  (since  gone  to  her  rest)  assisted  by  voluntary 
Contributions,  founded  an  Infirmary  (Krankenhaus)  annex  to 
their  own  modest  dwelling  house,  and  invited  such  Christian 
women,  who  were  unmarried  and  widows,  as  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  assist  him,  to  be  trained  as  nurses  in  and  for  that 
efitablishment. 

*  *  The  principle  he  laid  down  was,  that  the  deaconesses  must 
be  willing  to  be  servants  of  Christ  alone,  to  devote  their  time 
and  faculties  entirely  and  exclusively  to  Ilim,  and  not  to  look 
to  pecuniary  emoluments  or  any  other  comfot-t  the  world 
can  give,  but  to  do  the  work  of  charity  and  self-denial  out  of 
gratitude  to  Him  who  came  down  to  serve  them,  before  they 
knew  Him,  even  to  death. 

'*The  rules  of  the  establishment  at  Kaiserswerth  are  the 
following:  The  candidates  must  not  be  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  serve  from  six  months  to  a  year  on  probation.  After 
this  probationary  time^  those  among  them  who  have  been 
found  fit  individuals  for  the  work  of  Christ,  receive,  during 
divine  service,  a  solemn  Christian  blessing,  and  then  enter  upon 
their  duties  as  deaconesses  at  the  Infirmary',  which  contains 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  beds.  They  engage 
to  serve  at  least  five  years,  after  which  time  they  are  allowed 
to  leave,  or  renew  their  engagement.     It  is  understood^  how- 
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ever,  that  if  nearer,  personal,  or  family  duties,  should  make 
them  wish  for  a  change  of  situation  during  that  period,  every 
reasonable  facility  shall  be  granted  to  them  for  that  purpose 
by  the  direction,  vested  in  a  committee.  They  receive  no 
salary:  a  very  moderate  annual  sum  is  paid  by  the  institution 
or  family  they  serve  to  the  institution  at  Kaiserswerth,  which 
defrays  their  personal  wants,  enables  them  to  keep  themselves 
decent  and  respectable,  and  entirely  provides  for  those  whose 
health  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  hard  service. 

**Such  was  the  fervor  of  the  young  Christian  women  in  that 
part  of  Prussia,  that  many  of  them  followed  thia  call  of  pastor 
Fliedner.  A  great  union  was  soon  afterwards  formed  by 
Christian  friends  in  the  two  Prussian  provinces  of  Rhineland 
and  Westphalia,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Protestant 
Provincial  Synod,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  poor 
and  sick  of  these  territories.  Many  ladies,  who  could  not 
devote  themselves  personally  to  this  oflSce,  formed  auxiliary 
societies.  The  success  with  which  the  establishment  at  Kaisers- 
werth has  met,  has  been  very  great ;  for  according  to  the  ninth 
report,  1846.  above  one  hundred  deaconesses  are  now  at  work 
in  different  parts  of  Germany.  Sixty  are  occupied  in  seventeen 
hospitals'  and  orphan  houses  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfurt, 
Worms,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  etc.  Several  labor  in  large  congre- 
gations, which  have  no  hospital,  and  about  twenty  are  sent  out 
to  private  families. 

**The  hospital  at  Kaiserswerth  has  received  in  these  ten 
years  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  patients  of  all  diseases, 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  religious  persuasions,  the  largest 
number  of  them  gratuitously. 

**The  deaconesses  are  not  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes 
only,  but  several  are  of  the  higher  and  the  highest  ranks  of 
life.  One  young  Baroness  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg has  just  been  educated  at  Kaiserswerth,  and  is  now  the 
matron  of  the  large  new  model  hospital  at  Berlin,  lately 
established  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which,  at  least,  thirty 
deaconesses  will  find  work,  and  which  is  to  become  a  great 
nursery  for  training  deaconesses  to  serve  in  the  different  parts 
of  that  kingdom.  Two  other  ladies  of  high  rank  are  at  present 
at  Kaiserswerth,  devoting  themselves  to  the  same  offices'.  Some 
nurses  have  also  been  educated  at  Kaiserswerth  for  Switzer- 
land, for  France,  and  for  Holland,  and  the  calls  from  many 
parts  of  the  continent  for  deaconesses  from  Kaiserswerth  are 
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so  numerous  that  this  establishment  cannot  satisfy  them  all. 
It  appears  from  the  testimonies  of  the  administration  and  the 
medical  oificers  of  those  public  institutions,  and  is  a  fact  of 
general  notoriety,  that  wherever  those  deaconesses  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  hospital  or  a  branch  of  the  same, 
a  visible  ehanpre  for  the  better  takes  place  in  al!  departments, 
and  the  satisfaction,  the  gratitude  and  the  blessings  of  the 
patients  follow  those  self-devoted  nurses  everywhere. 

'*It  is  not  merely  by  makin*^  provision  for  the  sick  and 
suffering  that  this  institution  is  exerting  its  sanctifying  in- 
fluence over  many  countries  of  Europe.  In  its  practical  work- 
ing, many  of  the  deaconesses  were  found  to  have  greater 
natural  capacities  for  imparting  instruction,  than  nursing  the 
sick.  This  gave  rise,  shortly  after  its  commencement,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  to  educate  young  female  teachers 
for  Infant  Schools  and  Female  Day  Schools,  in  the  villages 
and  Protestant  parishes  in  the  country.  The  success  of  this 
institution  has  been  so  great,  that  nearly  four  hundred  female 
teachers  have  been  educated  under  the  tuition  of  the  deacon- 
esses at  Kaiserswerth.  Upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  children 
fn  different  parts  of  Prussia,  principally  of  the  poorer  and 
more  neglected  classes,  have  been  gathered  in  the  schools  and 
receive  from  these  teachers  the  elements  of  a  good  Christian 
education,  and  are  taught  knitting,  sewing,  and  other  useful 
employment's.  Through  this  simple  yet  effective  instrumentality 
thousands  of  poor  children  have  been  brought  from  ignorance 
and  misery,  and  led  to  their  heavenly  Friend. 

** Another  branch  institution,  which  the  Parent  Establish- 
ment contains,  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  deaconesses  for 
the  care  and  improvement  of  female  prisoners  and  penitents. 
With  it,  is  connected  a  Retreat  for  released  female  prisoners, 
and  those,  who  by  God^s  grace,  have  been  rescued  from  a  life 
of  shame.  During  the  twelve  years  which  this  institution  has 
existed,  it  has  received  into  its  peaceful  walla  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  poor  and  deeply  f alien  persons,  many  of 
whom,  by  Christian  instruction  and  example,  have  been  con- 
firmed in  the  better  coui-se  of  life,  and  are  now  good  servanta 
and  respectable  members  of  society. 

**The  helpless  situation  in  which  many  children  are  left  by 
the  death  of  their  parents  gave  rise  to  an  Orphan  House  in 
connection  with  this  Institution.  In  this  porch  of  mercy,  a 
large  number  of  these  poor  unfortunates  find  a  second  home, 
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tinder  the  kind  tuition  of  the  deaconessesy  and  are  trained  to 
habits  of  piety  and  usefulness. 

''Indeed,  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  has  rested  so  abund- 
antly upon  the  Parent  Institution  at  Kaiserswerth,  that  al- 
though it  has  sent  forth  its  devoted  servants  of  the  Church  over 
France,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Holland,  Germany,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  it  now  presents  the  aspect  of  a  little  village,  whole 
streets  being  occupied  by  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
different  Institutions  under  its  fostering  care.  All  these  have 
been  erected  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Christians  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  now  stand  as  monuments  of  the 
faith  and  piety  of  their  honored  yet  humble  founder.  His 
sole  capital  was  faith  in  Gk>d.  More  than  this  was  not  needed. 
It  was  sufScient,  richly  to  supply  all  his  wants,  through  Jesus 
Christ." 

After  giving  this  account  of  the  deaconesses  and  their 
work,  Mr.  Passavant  tells  how  he  expected  to  obtain  and  utilize 
some  of  them  in  Pittsburg.  He  had  left  a  sum  of  money  with 
Pastor  Fliedner  for  their  further  preparation  and  for  the 
expenses  of  their  trip  to  America.  He  makes  an  eloquent  plea 
for  American  candidates  for  this  new  ministry  of  mercy. 

**It  was,  after  having  studied  the  practical  working  of  this 
oflSce  of  the  Hospitals,  Insane,  Orphan,  and  other  Asylums  of 
Prussia,  France  and  Germany  and  everywhere,  seeing  the 
humanizing  and  Christianizing  influence  of  these  Christian 
women  in  the  different  fields  of  human  suffering,  that  arrange- 
ments were  entered  into  with  the  Direction  of  the  Parent 
Institution  of  Kaiserswerth,  for  the  establishing  of  a  Branch 
in  the  United  States.  For  various  reasons,  Pittsburg  was  se- 
lected as  the  best  location  for  the  American  Institution,  and 
should  no  intervening  Providence  delay  their  coming,  four 
deaconesses  are  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  in  the  month 
of  June.  They  will  work  by  the  rules  of  the  Parent  House  in 
Prussia,  and  for  the  present  will  remain  in  connection  with  it. 
Should  the  way  be  opened  in  the  future,  it  is  understood  that 
every  encouragement  will  be  given  by  the  Parent  Establish- 
ment to  the  organization  of  an  Institution,  entirely  independent 
of  foreign  connection.  In  the  meantime,  however,  ladies  of 
suitable  character  and  qualifications,  who  wish  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  mercy  and  charity,  will  be  received  as 
inmates  of  the  Institution,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Parent 
House. 
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** Finally,  we  bespeak  in  behalf  of  this  Institution^  tlie 
flympathies^  prayers  and  contributions  of  the  humane  and 
merciful.  Who,  after  considering  the  facts  already  mentioned 
of  ita  usefulness  and  efficiency,  can  yet  doubt  that  this  highly 
interesting  institution,  this  Bethesda  for  bodies  and  souls, 
which  provides  with  the  water  of  life  the  five  fields  of  human 
infirmity  and  misery,  the  field  of  the  sick,  of  the  poor,  of  tbe 
ignorant,  of  parentless  children,  and  of  the  guilty,  should  have 
Threshed  and  brought  from  death  to  life  many  perishing 
souls?  Who  will  not  hope,  that  the  humble  commencement 
about  to  be  made  in  this  country,  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  development  of  Evangelical  life  and  Protestant 
charity  I  And  especially,  after  the  great  number  of  interesting 
cases  related  in  the  annual  repoils  of  this  Institution,  where 
these  deaconesses  have  been  the  instruments  of  seeking  that 
which  was  lost,  of  bringing  back  that  which  was  driven  away, 
of  binding  up  that  which  was  broken,  of  strengthening  that 
which  was  sick,  who  can  doubt  that  it  will,  in  particular^  open 
a  comparatively  new  field  of  usefulness  and  blessed  occupation 
to  female  Christians  in  America? 

**  Father  in  heaven  I  The  only  infinite  Source 
Of  common  goodt    The  common  Heart  is  Thine, 
The  Common  Mind,  the  Common  Voicj?,   Hand,   Wealth! 
If  then  Thou   dost  approve  this  cheriBhed   plan,  , 
As  honeBt,  righteous,  bounteous,  needful,  wise, 
Let  Thy  best  blessing  fiH  that  Heart  and  Mind, 
With  truth   and  love,  consenting;   prompt  that  Voice 
To  utterance  warm  ami  brotherly;  move  that  hand; 
Unhoard  that  wealth;  and   so  succeed  the  hope 
Of  comfort,  wisdom,  holiness  and  joy- 
Ami  Thine  shall  be  the  Revenue    of    Praise: 
Thine,  by  the  Spirit;    through  the  Son;  Amen*^' 

Forty  years  later  on  the  occasion  of  the  semi-centennial  of 
the  Institution  in  Kaiserswerth,  Doctor  Passavant  was  invited 
to  be  present  as  one  of  the  Jubilee  speaker.  He  could  not  go, 
but  wrote  an  appreciative  two-column  editorial  from  which  we 
clip  the  following: 

*^In  all  this  there  was  an  unfolding  of  the  divine  purpose, 
and  the  successive  steps  of  the  Institution  ^vere  clearly  ordered 
of  the  Lord.  Prom  many  lands,  holy  ^vomen  came  to  Kaisers- 
werth  to  study,  to  learn,  and  to  do  likewise.  Some  remained, 
like  Florence  Nightingale  of  England  and  the  Baroness  of 
Cedarschaeld,  of  Sweden,  whom  we  saw  there  in  1846  and  who 
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in  the  painful  school  of  probation  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
eminent  usefulness  to  which  they  afterwards  attained.  The 
work  found  a  congenial  soil,  especially  in  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  the  continent  and  the  handful  of  com  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  already  shakes  like  Lebanon.  Scores  of  the 
mptherhouses  are  found  over  Protestant  Europe  and  it  is 
estimated  that  six  thousand  deaconesses  are  associated  together 
in  these  various  institutions  for  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The 
Holy  Land  has  long  enjoyed  the  blessed  influence  of  their 
labors,  and  the  noble  establishment  of  the  Kaiserswerth  sisters 
in  'Jerusalem  for  the  sick,  and  the  education  of  Arabic  children, 
are  objects  of  special  delight  to  all  travelers.  The  hospitals 
in  Alexandria,  Cairo  and  Constantinople  are  Bethesdas  for  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men.  The  young  ladies'  seminaries  at 
Beyrut,  Syria,  and  Florence  in  Italy  have  no  superiors  in  the 
Orient.  Even  America  has  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their 
providential  work  and  we  write  this  from  a  hospital  in  the 
great  city  of  the  West  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  labors 
of  Christian  women  whose  hands  smooth  the  pillows  of  the 
dying  and  by  gentle  ministries  do  much  to  heal  the  dreadful 
maladies  of  the  fallen.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  restoration 
of  this  oflSce  to  the  Christian  Church!  May  it  soon  find  intro- 
duction everyivhere,  And  become  still  more  powerful  for  good. 
We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  invitation  so  kindly  sent  us 
from  Kaiserswerth  to  this  joyful  celebration.  Were  it  only  in 
our  power,  we  would  be  most  happy  to  participate  in  the  de- 
lightful reunion.  What  a  meeting  and  greeting  will  there  not 
be  of  the  representatives  of  the  motherhouse  from  all  lands! 
The  program  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Amid  the  ringing  of 
the  bells,  the  mighty  procession,  with  the  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving to  God,  will  first  of  all  march  to  the  little  Garden  House, 
the  cradle  of  all  the  institutions;  where  the  court  chaplain 
Bayer,  of  Berlin,  will  make  the  opening  address.  We  cannot 
mention  all  the  exercises  which  will  follow  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  The  whole  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  Institution 
and  the  cause.  May  it  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer 
and  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  this  blessed  cause  in  all  lands." 
Here  is  an  extract  of  the  first  sermon  preached  to  his 
people  after  his  return : 

**My  brethren,  in  returning  again  to  labor  among  you, 
after  a  journey  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  in  seven  different 
countries  of  Europe,  if  one  thought  has  impressed  itself  upon 
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my  mind  more  deeply  than  all  others,  it  is  the  conviction »  that 
much  of  the  reli^on  of  the  present  day  is  lamentably  deficit-iit 
in  a  merciful  spirit,  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  all  pure 
and  nndetiled  relitrion  as  defined  by  the  Gospel,  and  THE  ONE 
which  gives  to  Christianity,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  its  hi^rh 
pi^eeminenee  and  visibly  demonstrates  that  it  is  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men.  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.  With  a  profound  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
this,  I  have  endeavored  to  improve  the  opportunities  of  travel 
by  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  humane  and  benevolent 
institutions  of  other  lands,  in  order  more  effectually  to  learn 
the  divine  method  of  showing  that  mercv  to  others,  which  we 
all  so  greatly  need  from  God* 

** During  the  last  few  months,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  visit  and  learn  the  working  of  some  of  the  principal  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  the  Old  World;  and  in  returning  home  with 
enlarged  views  of  duty  on  this  important  branch  of  practical 
religion,  I  desire  to  lay  myself  upon  the  altar  for  the  services 
of  our  eonmmn  humanity*  And  may  I  not,  in  time  to  come, 
as  in  time  past,  loi>k  to  you  for  sympathy,  your  prayera  and 
your  friendly  aid  in  the  labors  of  love  in  which  we  may  here- 
after bo  engaged?  Yea,  I  have  eonlidence  in  you  in  all  things, 
and  am  happy  in  the  assurance^  that,  though  tlie  indifference 
of  some  and  the  oppasition  of  others  may  try  our  faith,  it  can- 
not divert  our  mind  from  its  firm  purpose  or  deter  us  from 
acconiplishing  our  appointed  mission  of  mercy  to  our  suflF- 
ering  fellowmen/' 

In  the  Spring  of  1848,  he  rented  a  house  in  Allegheny  at 
the  f<n»t  L»f  Montgomery's  Hill  for  his  Deaconess  Hospital. 
True,  the  deaconesses  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  his  heart  was  so 
full  of  the  new  project  that  he  could  not  wait.  It  w^as  his 
nature  to  be  impetuous,  lie  sometimes  rushed  into  undertak- 
ings before  due  preparation  had  been  made,  when  he  should 
have  waited  until  all  things  were  ready.  It  was  easier  for  him 
to  leaim  to  labor  than  to  learn  to  wait. 

Tim  judicious  mother  again  chidod  him  for  his  undue 
haste  in  renting  a  house,  soliciting  fine  furniture  for  the  re- 
ception rmmi  and  making  all  the  arrangements  before  the 
experienced  deaconesses  had  come.  In  her  judgment,  the 
sisters  would  know  more  about  what  was  needed  and  how  to 
make  the  arrangements.  He  should  possess  his  sold  in  patience 
until  they  were  on  the  ground  to  oversee  the  arrangements  for 
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the  new  institution.  At  the  same  time  the  mother  sent  a  lar^j^e 
bed  for  the  new  hospital.  But  some  of  her  cautions  came  too 
late.  The  zealous  son  had  already  partly  furnished  and  fitted 
up  the  house  for  a  hospital,  had  published  that  it  would  be 
opened  before  long  and  had  invited  public  subscriptions.  All 
this  before  he  had  either  a  nurse  or  a  patient. 

In  1850,  he  himself  reports:  **In  consequence  of  many 
and  unforeseen  difSculties  the  house  was  not  opened  for  patients 
until  January,  1849.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  dollar  in 
the  treasury  and  the  prospects  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
Many  doubted  the  propriety,  and  more  the  practicability,  of 
such  an  undertaking.  The  general  public  knew  next  to  nothing 
of  its  existence  at  first;  no  one  applied  for  admission,  and  a 
whole  month  elapsed  before  a  single  patient  was  admitted." 

The  story  of  the  real  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  hospital 
is  intensely  interesting  and  dramatic.  It  brings  out  the  most 
beautifully  the  benevolent  heart  and  character  of  its  founder. 
The  Mexican  War  had  just  come  to  an  end.  A  boat  load  of 
discharged  soldiers  was  brought  up  the  river  and  landed  in 
Pittsburg.  •  The  whole  city  had  been  stirred  up  and  great 
preparations  had  been  made  for  their  reception.  The  city  was 
gaily  decorated;  brass  bands  and  distinguished  officials  and 
committees  awaited  the  returning  heroes.  Amid  the  music 
and  the  cheering  and  the  jubilations  of  the  citizens,  the  civic 
and  military  organizations  paraded  the  town  in  honor  of  the 
veterans  who  were  the  center  of  attraction  in  the  great 
procession. 

Mr.  Passavant  of  course  knew  of  their  coming.  He 
thought  that  probably  there  would  be  some  sick  or  wounded 
soldiers  left  on  the  boat,  unable  to  have  a  part  in  the  joys  of 
their  comrades.  Taking  with  him  his  young  friend  and  helper, 
student  Asa  Waters,  he  went  down  and  searched  the  bunks 
of  the  boat.  He  found  two  poor,  neglected,  sick  soldiers,  suf- 
fering from  ship-fever.  A  carriage  was  procured  to  convey 
them  to  the  empty  hospital.  But  the  building  was  not  yet 
ready  for  patients.  The  reception  room  was  furnished  and 
ready.  The  kitchen  had  a  cook  stove  and  a  table.  One  nurse's 
room  had  been  fitted  up.  The  sick  rooms  had  one  bed  and 
several  chairs.  Several  cots  and  bedding  were  hastily  ordered 
from  the  store,  and  so  the  patients,  the  embryo  outfit  and  the 
two  men,  started  for  the  empty  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
two  cities. 
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The  sick  soldiers,  after  their  long  journey  in  the  crowded 
and  stuffy  boat,  were  badly  in  need  of  a  bath.  But  the  only 
nurses  present  were  Mr.  Passavant  and  Mr.  Waters.  Each  of 
these  inexperienced  hands  took  a  dirty  soldier,  washed  him 
from  head  to  foot,  put  on  a  clean  bed  robe  and  put  him  into 
a  clean  bed-  The  poor  sick  men  gratefully  recognized  the  work 
done  for  them  and  in  a  few  weeks  were  discharged  well  and 
happy. 

As  Mr,  Waters  writes:  **This  was  the  singular  and 
remarkable  beginning  of  the  Protestant  Deaconess  Institution. 
It  was  the  day  of  small  things  but  clearly  of  the  Lord  and 
hence  not  to  be  despised.  It  was  the  work  of  faith  and  love. 
It  was  the  opening  of  the  first  Protestant  hospital  in  America. 
From  it  what  has  God  wrought!  The  work  grew  to  unthought- 
of  proportions,  fully  beyond  the  conception  of  him  who  con- 
ceived it  and  consecrated  his  life  and  energies  to  its  accomplish- 
ment.** 

Mr.  Passavant  continues  the  further  story  of  the  beginn- 
ings of  that  work  of  mercy: 

**What  greatly  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  beginnings 
was  the  fact  that  the  institution  was  unknown  to  the  public 
and  at  first  was  situated  in  a  remote  and  out-of-the-way  place 
in  a  neighboring  city  where  it  attracted  but  little  attention. 
It  was  too  far  remote  from  the  center  of  the  population,  and 
as  the  building  could  only  be  rented  by  the  year,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work  there  was  regarded  from  the  first  as  only 
temporary." 

**As  it  became  known,  however,  the  number  of  sick  gradu- 
ally increased  and  a  case  of  ship  fever,  another  of  erysipelas, 
several  of  consumption  and  a  family  of  five  motherless  children 
with  the  measles  were  received.  In  a  short  time  new  patients 
were  admitted  almost  daily,  and  the  number  in  the  house  soon 
averaged  from  ten  to  twelve.  But  with  the  increase  of  patients, 
new  difBculties  arose.  The  want  of  reliable  nurses  was  most 
severely  felt.  Had  not  God  interposed  at  different  times  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner,  the  enterprise  would  have  been 
abandoned.  Every  week  was  a  succession  of  new  trials,  and 
it  would  be  imgrateful  not  to  add,  of  new  and  singular  mercies. 
Its  daily  history  brought  to  light  so  much  to  encourage  the 
faith,  and  to  add  to  the  experience  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  it,  and  withal,  so  strengthened  the  conviction  of  the  divine 
Providence  cooperating  with  their  humble  efforts  in  the  relief 
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of  the  suffering,  that  doubt  gradually  gave  place  to  hope,  and 
fear  to  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success. 

**The  first  year  of  its  existence  was  a  time  of  great  pecuni- 
ary difficulty.  The  institution  was  commenced  in  humble  de- 
pendence upon  God,  without  influence,  friends  or  funds,  and 
struggled  into  life  from  the  womb  of  insignificance  and 
poverty.  An  English  shilling  was  the  first  donation  received; 
and  several  of  the  next  were  even  smaller  in  amount.  Two 
beds,  a  table,  a  cook  stove  and  a  few  chairs  composed  the 
furniture  when  the  first  patient  was  received,  all  the  bedding 
and  furniture  for  the  wards  and  rooms  had  to  be  begged  or 
bought,  qualified  and  trusty  nurses  to  be  procured  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  and  means  to  be  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
increasing  number  of  sick. 

**The  occasion  which  led  to  its  early  removal  to  the  present 
location  was  the  following:  In  the  Summer  of  that  year,  the 
cholera  suddenly  made  its  appearance  at  different  points  on  the 
river,  and  the  boats  from  below  brought  with  them  a  number 
of  cases  to  our  city ;  these  were  admitted  to  the  new  hospital.  On 
one  occasion  when  a  cholera  patient  was  brought  in,  the  prin- 
cipal male  nurse  precipitately  fied  from  the  house,  leaving  the 
unhappy  sufferer  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death.  So  great 
was  the  panic  occasioned  thereby  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
residing  in  the  vicinity,  that  the  house  was  stoned  and  the 
director  was  waited  upon  by  the  mayor  and  a  conmiittee  from 
the  city  council,  and  notified  that  in  case  others  were  received 
and  the  building  destroyed,  the  city  would  not  be  accountable 
for  damages." 

The  house  had  to  be  closed  at  once.  A  new  location  had 
to  be  found  before  night.  What  was  to  be  done?  First  of  all, 
as  was  the  wont  of  Mr.  Passavant,  he  told  his  troubles  to  God. 
Most  earnestly  did  he  cry  for  light  and  guidance.  The  conval- 
escents who  were  able  to  leave,  were  sadly  dismissed  with  a 
prayer  from  their  refuge  and  asylum.  There  were  several  who 
were  unable  to  leave  their-  beds.  These  were  loaded  into  a 
wagon  in  their  beds  and  the  driver  was  started  for  he  knew 
not  where.  Mr.  Passavant  had  often  looked  upon  the  hills  of 
Lacyville  as  a  desirable  place  for  a  hospital.  Thither  the  wagon 
was  directed  with  its  precious  load.  Mr.  Passavant  walked 
ahead,  praying  as  he  went.  The  Lacyville  road  led  over  a 
high  hill  on  which  stood  a  spacious  building  occupied  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Lacy  and  his  female  seminary.     The  building  stood  alone 
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with  no  other  house  near  it.  Mr.  Paasavant  had  previously 
negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  this  property.  He  had  tried 
to  interest  others  in  it,  but  up  to  this  time,  his  success  had  been 
smalL  He  had  not  concluded  the  purchase.  The  building 
was  empty  just  now,  as  it  was  the  time  of  the  summer  vacation, 
except  that  Dr.  Lacy  occupied  a  room  in  one  corner.  Mr, 
Passavant  went  in,  obtained  an  option  on  it  and  got  per- 
mission  to  unload  his  patients.  Mr.  Waters  took  charge  of 
them  and  so  the  hospital  had  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
in  Pittsburg,  across  the  street  from  where  it  now  stands. 

Mr,  Passavant  now  succeeded  in  interesting  some  of  his 
liberal  friends,  and  the  seminary  together  with  itii  fine  garden 
was  purchased  for  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Of  this 
providential  purchase,  Mr.  Passavant  says  in  the  report  al- 
ready quoted; 

**An  immediate  possession  was  indispensable,  owing  to 
the  above  mentioned  cause;  the  lease  of  Prof,  Stevens,  which 
had  several  years  to  run,  was  bought  out»  and  the  hospital 
removed  in  the  month  of  June  to  its  present  location.  The 
buildings  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay  and  were  much  out 
of  repair;  but  during  the  summer  the  whole  was  painted  with- 
in and  without;  new  floors  laid  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room 
and  wash  house;  the  chimneys  carefully  repaired  and  built 
higher,  to  guard  against  fire;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  roof 
renewed ;  most  of  the  roonLs  and  wards  papered,  and  one  room 
neatly  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  a  chapel.  A  new  board  fence 
was  also  built  on  one  side  of  the  garden,  and  the  yard  in  front 
of  the  house  enclosed  with  a  substantial  iron  railing.  Various 
alterations  were  also  made  to  adapt  the  premises  to  their 
present  use.  Considerable  expense  was  thus  incurred,  but  the 
additional  comfort,  convenience  and  space,  which  were  thereby 
gained,  fully  justify  all  the  outlay. 

"The  location  of  the  Institution  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  commanding  within  the  city  limits,  and  overlooks  the 
greater  part  of  Pittsburg,  w^ith  portions  of  Allegheny,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  hills.  From  the 
garden,  the  course  of  the  beautiful  Ohio  may  be  traced  for 
many  miles,  while  the  Monongahela,  with  its  broad  breast  of 
waters,  seems  like  a  tranquil  lake  sleeping  in  the  valley  below. 
In  respect  also  to  convenience,  health  and  freedom  from  the 
noise  and  smoke,  the  situation  is  imequaled.  The  grounds  he- 
longing  to  this  property  consist  of  a  front  of  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  feet,  ninning  back  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
to  another  street,  and  are  laid  out  as  a  kitchen  garden,  afford- 
ing also  pleasant  and  suitable  walks  for  convalescent  patients. 
Ifay  it  long  remain  a  refuge  for  the  sorrowful  and  sick,  a 
porch  of  mercy  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men." 

Of  the  arrival  of  Pliedner  and  the  consecration  of  the  four 
deaconesses,  he  reports: 

"The  arrival  of  Rev.  Theodore  Fliedner  from  Prussia,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  July,  accompanied  by  four  deaconesses  from 
the  Parent  Institution  in  Eaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,  seemed 
to  indicate  Sunday  the  seventeenth,  as  the  most  suitable  time 
for  consecrating  it  to  the  service  of  Grod,  and  to  the  merciful 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Accordingly  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  a  large  concourse  of  people  having 
assembled,  the  services  of  the  solemn  occasion  were  commenced 
by  singing  a  hymn,  'Before  Jehovah's  Awful  Throne,'  in  which 
the  assembled  multitude,  sitting  and  standing  around  the 
edifice,  heartily  united,  to  the  immortal  tune  of  Old  Hundred. 
An  appropriate  prayer  was  offered  to  Almighty  God  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Cooke,  Pastor  of  the  Liberty  Street  M.  E.  Church;  after 
which  the  Rev.  Fliedner  addressed  the  congregation  in  German, 
explaining  the  design  of  the  Institution  as  an  Infirmary  for 
the  sick,  and  a  Mother-house  for  the  training  of  Christian 
Deaconesses  for  hospitals,  asylums  and  congregations  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  remarks  of  this  eminent 
philanthropist,  the  restorer  under  God  of  this  office  of  the 
Christian  Church,  were  listened  to  with  deep  interest,  and  his 
earnest  appeal  to  Christian  females  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  this  holy  work  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

**The  venerable  Dr.  Herron,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Churchy  followed  in  an  English  address,  in  which  he 
commented  on  that  article  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Infirmary, 
which  requires  that  *In  the  admission  of  patients  and  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  no  preference  shall  be  tolerated  in  favor  of 
one  creed,  country  or  color  over  another;'  assuring  the  public 
that  though  the  director  of  the  Institution  was  connected  with 
a  particular  denomination,  he  had  made  provision  by  express 
statute  in  law,  that  the  Infirmary  should  be  a  refuge  for  the 
worthy  sick  of  every  religion,  color  or  clime;  that  proselytism 
was  thus  excluded,  and  that  all  who  aided  in  this  benevolent 
work  had  the  most  ample  assurance  that  their  donations  would 
be  sacredly  applied.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Herron  in  concluding  his 
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remarks,  warmly  commended  the  Institution  to  the  support  of 
the  public,  gave  it  unqualified  approbation,  and  prayed  that  it 
might  long  continue  to  be  a  Bethasda  for  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men.  The  German  portion  of  the  congregation  then  united 
in  singing  Luther's  celebrated  hymn, 

'Ein'  Peste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,* 

after  which  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  W,  A*  Passa- 
vant,  and  the  building  was  consecrated  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  similar  address  in 
German  followed  and  a  consecration  prayer  was  oflfered  by  the 
Rev,  J.  Vogelbach,  pastor  of  the  First  German  Lutheran 
Church.  An  English  and  German  hymn  succeeded,  after  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke  made  a  most  inter^ting  address  on  the 
ofSce  of  Deaox)nes8  in  the  primitive  church-  The  speaker  dwelt 
on  the  importance  to  the  Christian  Church  of  availing  herself 
of  the  gifts  of  the  female  sex,  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignor- 
ant, and  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  in  all  its  compli- 
cated forms.  Dr.  Cooke  was  followed  in  his  remarks  by  the 
Rev,  R.  Kaehler,  in  an  appropriate  German  address,  after 
which  the  audience  was  dismissed  by  the  Doxology  and  a 
benediction  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roe." 

The  same  report  gives  this  interesting  summary  of  the 
work  of  the  first  two  years,  thus  affording  a  clear  idea  of  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  work  carried  on  ever  since: 

**The  number  of  patients  received  into  the  Infirmary  un- 
til it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Deaconesses,  in  August, 
1849,  was  eighty-two.  Since  then,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  have  been  admitted,  making  a  total  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy,  in  the  one  year  and  eleven  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  iii*st  patient  was  received.  This  number  would  have 
been  more  than  doubled,  were  it  not  that  the  principles  of  the 
Institution  admit  chronic  diseases,  and  other  cases  of  long 
standing  and  almost  hopeless  cure,  when  their  sufferings  may 
be  mitigated  and  a  possibility  remains  of  restoring  them  to 
partial  or  permanent  health.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  bed  ia 
often  occupied  for  several  months  by  a  single  patient,  and  the 
aggregate  of  patients  received  during  the  year  is  lessened  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  siek  patients,  though  the  average 
number  in  the  hospital  from  day  to  day,  may  remain  the  same. 
Of  this  class  of  sufferers,  many  have  been  on  the  funds  of  the 
charity  for  three  months,  while  not  a  few  have  been  permitted 
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to  remain  four,  six  and  even  eight  and  ten  months,  as  their 
necessity  seemed  to  require. 

''It  has  been  a  source  of  sincere  pleasure  and  heart-felt 
gratitude  to  Qod,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  hope- 
less of  this  class  have  been  •so  far  relieved,  as  no  longer  to  be 
a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  society,  while  several  cases  of 
many  years'  standing  and  most  obsinate  character,  have  finally 
yielded  to  medical  skill  and  good  nursing. 

**  There  are  a  number  of  persons  in  this  vicinity,  who  after 
years  of  jsuffering  and  wretchedness,  are  now  restored  to 
health,  and  gain  an  honest  livelihood  by  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands.  As  regards  moral  and  spiritual  results,  likewise,  this 
class  of  sufferers  have  been  the  most  interesting  and  hopeful; 
and  the  exemplary  conduct  of  not  a  few  who  left  the  Institution 
restored  to  health,  affords  the  pleasing  evidence  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  kindness  and  Christian  instruction  has  not 
been  in  vain. 

"Of  the  above  number,  upwards  of  one  hundred  were  cases 
of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  and  fifty  per  cent  of  all 
the  deaths  in  the  Infirmary  have  been  among  the  cholera  and 
small-pox  patients  of  this  class.  Many  of  these,  owing  to  prev- 
ious neglect  and  exposure,  were  in  a  dying  condition  when 
brought  to  the  house,  and  already  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
skill.  When  the  condition  in  which  numerous  cases  of  ship- 
fever  and  small  pox  were  received,  is  taken  into  the  account, 
the  mortality  is  unexpectedly  small.  No  language  can  describe 
the  wan  and  spectral  forms  of  some  of  these,  covered  with 
filth  and  livid  with  disease.  Yet  not  a  few  such  live,  to  thank 
the  public  for  a  refuge  in  their  awful  visitation,  and  to  bless 
God  who  brought  them  back  from  the  valley  and  shadow  of 
death. 

**0f  the  moral  results,  which  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Institution,  it  does  not  be- 
come us  to  speak  in  any  other  but  general  terms.  The  light  of 
eternity  alone  will  reveal  all  the  impressions  for  good,  which 

have  been  made  upon  the  patients In  an  encouraging 

number  of  instances,  however,  the  signal  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty has  attended  the  labors  of  his  servants.  Not  a  few 
wanderers  have  been  reclaimed,  and  of  more  than  one  it  may 
be  said,  'they  were  bom  there'.  The  faith  of  the  dying  saint, 
sorely  tried  by  poverty  and  neglect,  has  been  strengthened, 
and  death  itself  made  welcome  by  the  consolation  of  the  Gospel. 
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The  influence  of  Christian  kindness  and  example  on  the  part 
of  the  nurses,  has  invariably  secured  for  the  offices  of  religion 
the  respect  of  the  most  reckless,  and  stout-hearted  and  wicked 
men  have  wept  under  the  silent  teaching  of  this  practical 
exhibition  of  relierion.  A  weekly  service  is  held  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Infirniar>\  which  is  attended  by  those  convaU*8cent 
patients  who  dt^ire  it;  and  the  siek  are  visited  in  the  wards 
several  times  a  week,  by  the  Director  and  other  clertrymen, 
who  attend  in  rotation.  In  addition  to  these  opportunities  of 
religious  instruction,  and  the  daily  worship  of  the  house,  there 
is  a  respectable  library  of  English,  German,  French  and  Welsh 
books,  which  we  are  happy  to  say  is  highly  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  read. 

*'It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  refer  to  another 
evidence  of  intert^^t  manifested  by  our  citizens  in  the  per- 
manent success  of  the  Institution.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Hon.  Thos.  M.  Howe,  the  field  adjoining  the  Infirmary  and 
containing  upwards  of  four  acres,  was  purchased  from  A.  B, 
Curling,  Esq.,  for  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars." 

After  he  had  organized  the  Institution  of  Protestant 
Deaconesses  of  the  County  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  the  following 
Principles  and  Regulations  were  adopted. 

GENER.Ui   PRINCIPLES. 

1.  The  association  of  Christian  females  is  purely  volun- 
tary. The  members  unite  without  persuasion,  remain  without 
vows,  and  retire  without  restraint. 

2.  It  is  not  an  order,  but  the  restoration  of  an  office,  that 
of  *  Servant'  or  Deaconess  in  the  primitive  church, 

3.  Its  members  heartily  confess  the  faith,  engage  in  the 
worship  and  observe  the  discipline  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. 

4.  Its  object  is  habitually  to  engage  in  works  of  mercy 
.imong   the  sick   and   poor,   the   ignorant   and    fatherless,    and 

other  suffering  members  of  our  Lord  s  body.  In  the  better 
attainment  of  this  object,  the  association  is  incorporated  and 
fully  empowered  to  establish  and  conduct  the  necessary  char- 
itable institutions, 

5.  Not  earthly  reward  and  honor  but  the  desire  for  an 
opportunity  to  manifest  their  gratitude  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
way  revealed  in  His  word,  has  influenced  the  members  to 
associate  themselves  as  servants  of  Christ  and  of  His  churclL 
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REOULATIONS. 

1.  The  members  of  the  Institution  shall  consist  of  the 
deaconesses  proper  and  the  probationers,  both  of  whom  shall 
be  received  into  the  association  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided. 

2.  They  shall  alike  be  subject  to  the  Director  and  the 
Directing  Sister  in  regard  to  the  designation  of  their  field  of 
labor  and  the  manner  of  its  performance  and  shall  conscien- 
tiously observe  both  the  letter  an^  spirit  of  its  principles  and 
regulations. 

3.  They  shall  reside  in  the  Parent  House,  unless  ap- 
pointed to  labor  elsewhere  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  in 
which  case  they  shall  still  retain  their  connection  with  the 
parent  association,  continuing  subject  to  its  rules,  reporting 
statedly  to  its  Director  and  Directing  Sister,  and  holding  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  be  recalled  or  to  be  transferred  else- 
where whenever  deemed  necessary  or  proper  by  those  in 
authority. 

4.  The  internal  government  and  regulation  of  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  vested  in  the  Director  and  the  Directing  Sister, 
both  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  joint  suffrages  of  the  Sisters 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  according  to  the  mode  described 
in  the  charter.  The  relation  of  the  Directing  Sister  towards 
the  other  members  is,  as  far  as  possible,  that  of  a  mother  or  an 
elder  sister,  while  that  of  the  Director  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  of  the  Head  of  the  Family  and  the  spiritual  guide. 

5.  The  sisters  shall  wear  a  plain,  economical  habit,  as 
much  as  possible  conforming  in  style,  expense  and  color,  which 
shall  be  black  or  gray  or  blue  on  week  days  as  they  may  prefer. 
In  regard  to  the  other  articles  of  dress,  the  counsel  of  the 
Director  is  first  to  be  sought  before  being  purchased.  The 
wearing  of  the  sister's  habit  is  voluntary  to  the  probationers 
during  the  probationary  year  but  all  display  or  ornament  is  to 
be  avoided. 

Sept.  10.,  1848,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Steck,  president  of  the 
Synod  and  the  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Passavant,  died.  The 
latter  went  to  Greensburg  to  conduct  the  funeral.  Coming  home, 
he  rode  from  nine  o'clock  at  night  until  three  in  the  morning 
on  the  stage  box  w4th  the  driver.  To  his  mother  he  gives  this 
account  of  the  trip: 

**0n  Saturday  at  one  o'clock,  Mr.  Jon.  Graff  kindly  called 
for  me  with  a  buggy  and  drove  me  to  Greensburg.     Having 
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been  closely  confined  to  my  room  nearly  all  week,  I  found  it 
most  soothing  and  delightful  to  ride  through  the  lovely 
scenery  on  the  road  to  G.  and  was  quite  sorry  when  we  reached 
the  place  of  our  destination.  The  beautiful  and  variegated 
forests,  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  the  wild  influence  of  the 
autumnal  sky,  gave  to  this  little  tour  a  peculiar  charm,  and 
richly  did  I  enjoy  it  all.  On  reaching  G.  the  family  received 
me  most  kindly,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  with  them, 
I  returned  to  my  lodgings  at  Mr.  Kuhn's.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  eleven  o'clock,  the  services  commenced  in  the  church. 
The  immense  multitude  of  people,  filling  the  church,  aisles, 
stairs,  galleries,  as  well  as  the  yard,  were  gathered  together, 
and  listened  with  solemn  attention  to  the  close  of  the  services. 
As  these  were  long  and  required  loud  preaching  so  as  to  be 
heard  outside  of  the  church,  I  was  very  much  exhausted  at 
their  close.  In  the  evening  service  was  appointed  for  me  at 
the  Episcopal  Church  (where  the  English  Lutheran  congre- 
gation worship)  but  the  house  would  not  hold  half  of  the 
people,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  which 
was  likewise  filled.  I  endeavored  to  preach  with  as  much 
spirit  as  I  could,  but  felt  the  pressure  of  the  morning  service 
very  much,  while  I  spoke  from  the  words,  *  There  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  reperiteth.' 

This  was  the  last  subject  of  our  faithful  brother  Steck 1 

can  only  say  now  that  his  family  and  our  poor  Synod— of  the 
praises  of  which  I  am  both  ashamed  and  heartily  sick — have 
been  greatly  afflicted.  More,  when  we  meet  in  a  few  weeks  in 
Zelienople." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WORK  FOR  SCANDINAVIANS  AND  GERMANS. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  Observer.  This  dissi,tis- 
faction  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Evangelical  Review,  a 
quarterly,  in  magazine  form.  Prof.  Reynolds  was  its  first  edi- 
tor. From  the  very  first,  it  favored  a  conservative  and  con- 
sistent Lutheranism.  Its  principal  contributers  in  addition  to 
the  editor  were  Drs.  Morris,  the  Elder  Krauth,  the  SchaefTers, 
B.  M.  Schmucker,  J.  A.  Seiss,  and  the  younger  Krauth,  who 
contributed  an  article  to  the  second  number  on  **The  Relation 
of  our  Confessions  to  the  Reformation  and  the  Importance  of 
their  Study,  with  an  Outline  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession."  The  new  periodical  and  especially  this  ar- 
ticle of  Krauth 's  roused  the  ire  of  Dr.  Kurtz  and  the  Observer. 
In  his  opinion,  published  in  the  Observer,  the  second  number 
of  the  Review  ** killed  it  dead  by  its  old  Lutheranism."  He 
regarded  it  after  this  as  **the  most  sectarian  periodical  he  ever 
read."  Of  Krauth 's  article  he  wrote,  **How  many  such  articles 
would  it  take  to  convert  a  soul?  Poor  Charlie!  What  a  prosti- 
tution of  talent!" 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  tone  and  trend  of  the  Observer 
made  Mr.  Passavant  plan  for  a  paper  of  his  own.  He  was 
averse  to  controversy.  He  felt  that  polemical  articles  and  bit- 
ter personal  attacks  are  not  conducive  to  the  edifying  of  the 
church.  It  was  his  conviction  that  the  church's  life,  activity 
and  progress  are  hindered  instead  of  helped  by  such  a  course. 
He  realized  as  probably  no  other  man  in  the  church  did  that  the 
church  of  his  love  has  a  great  mission  in  this  land.  He  felt  the 
need  of  a  church  paper  for  the  people,  free  from  the  objections 
referred  to,  popular  in  tone,  calculated  to  inspire  a  hopeful  and 
aggressive  activity  in  all  the  interests  of  the  church  and  moder- 
ate in  price.  He  felt  that  the  church's  institutions  were  too 
little  known  and  therefore  poorly  supported  by  the  people.  The 
[)eople  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  The  need  of  a 
broader,  better  and  more  aggressive  missionary  policy,  at  home 
and  abroad  needed  to  l)e  impressed  upon  the  people  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  make  the  masses  feel  that  it  was  their  privilege  as 
well  as  their  responsibility  to  carry  on  and  enlarge  the  work. 
He  felt  that  there  were  other  far-reaching  activitias  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  the  full  life  and  existence  of  the 
church  that  had  not  even  been  thougrht  of,  much  less  entered 
upon. 

From  these  and  similar  convictions  in  his  mind,  The  Mis- 
sionary finally  emerged.  This  little  monthly  was  something 
new  in  tlie  ehureli.  It  brought  Mr.  Passavant  before  the  church 
in  a  new  li^ht.  By  many  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  an  over- 
sanguine,  visionary,  re^less,  unpractical  spirit.  His  paper  was 
a  surpri.*5e  to  all  such.  It  showed  to  the  church  for  the  first 
time  that  here  was  a  young  man  with  superior  gifts  as  an  editor 
and  with  practical  and  far-reaching  plans  for  organization  and 
system  in  church  work. 

The  first  number  of  The  Miss^ionary  appeared  iu  January, 
1848.  It  Kets  before  its  readers  its  purposes,  aims  and  hopes 
in  the  following  praspectus: 

**This  paper»  as  indicated  by  its  name,  will  be  missionary 
in  its  character.  It  will  not,  therefore,  interfere  with  existing 
periodicals  devoted  to  general  interests.  It  occupies  a  field 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  as  it  aims  to  be  helpful  to  all,  it  hopes 
to  be  helped  by  all  in  return. 

The  plan  we  propose  is  briefly  this:  the  field  is  the  world. 
That  portion  of  it  occupied  by  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  those 
parts  unoccupieil  by  other  Christian  Churches,  will  constitute 
the  field  of  our  especial  observation.  The  whole  will  be  regarded 
as  a  vast  mission  field,  and  the  numerous  and  diversified  in- 
terests of  the  church  and  the  world  therein,  will  be  considered 
under  the  general  heads  of  inner,  home,  and  foreign  mi^iom.. 
A  few  remarks  on  each  of  the*se  will  further  explain  its  char- 
acter : 

Inner  Missions. — These  are  missions  within  the  church, 
such  as  Scriptural  revivals  of  religion;  the  instruction  of  tbe 
children  of  the  church,  comprehending  Sunday-schools,  infant 
schools,  catechetical  classes,  Bible  classes,  etc.,  etc.;  the  eduea- 
tion  of  our  people,  comprehending  Church  schools,  academies, 
colleges,  theological  serainariei?,  and  education  societies;  the  re- 
lief  of  the  temporal  need  of  the  members,  including  the  Insti- 
tution of  Protestant  Deaconesses,  together  with  the  various 
funds,  societies,  and  institutions  for  the  indigent,  the  aged  and 
infirm^  for  disabled  ministei's,  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
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clergymen,  etc.,  etc.;  the  improvement  of  church  architecture, 
of  congregational  singing,  of  the  liturgical  service,  of  the  better 
observance  of  the  order  and  worship  of  God's  house.  In  a  word, 
we  shall  labor  for  the  purity  of  the  church  in  faith,  govern- 
ment, discipline  and  religious  life,  to  develop  the  resources,  en- 
ergies and  elements  of  good  which  are  in  the  church,  to  make 
them  available  and  cause  them  to  act  and  react  upon  herself, 
thus  enabling  the  church  to  fulfill  her  mission  and  destiny  in  the 
world,  this  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  editor  and  hLs  corre- 
spondents. In  doing  this,  we  shall  seek  out,  propose  and  recom- 
mend, the  more  excellent  Bible  means,  agencies  and  appliances 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  in  view;  and  their  practical 
working  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  spread  upon  our  pages. 

Home  Missions.— Under  this  head,  we  will  give  a  monthly 
review  of  the  work  of  evangelization  of  the  different  synods 
•  and  societies  of  the  church  in  America  and  Europe,  among  the 
spiritually  destitute  in  our  land.  The  various  missioiLs  among 
the  American,  German,  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
French  population,  as  well  as  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians and  oiu*  colored  population,  will  be  reviewed  in  every 
number.  In  order  to  make  this  department  interesting,  we 
made  arrangements  while  in  Europe  to  procure  the  different 
papers  and  reports  published  by  the  numerous  societies  and 
mission  institutes  which  educate  and  send  forth  laborers  for 
our  emigrant  population. 

Foreign  Missions.— In  addition  to  a  variety  of  items,  and 
a  monthly  survey  of  general  Christian  missions,  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  Lutheran  missionaries  in  India  to  the  *  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church/  to- 
gether with  acknowledgements  of  moneys  by  that  Society,  will 
appear  from  time  to  time.  The  reports  of  the  German  Lutheran 
missionaries  who  are  laboring  among  the  Telngus,  with  Brothers 
Heyer  and  Gunn,  to  their  society  in  Germany,  will  also  be 
translated  for  this  paper. 

In  a  word,  to  create,  increase  and  develop  the  spirit  of  mis- 
sions in  our  American  church,  Ls  the  great  object  of  the  pro- 
posed periodical. 

Our  plan  comprehends  all  the  synods,  and  all  shall  receive 
the  same  impartial  consideration.  We  wish  this  understood. 
The  Mi.ssionary  is  the  organ  of  no  one  synod,  party,  or  society. 
By  diffusing  information  concerning  all,  it  hopes  to  contribute 
its  share  in  making  a  divided  church  one. 
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God  has  given  us  two  instruments  wherewith  to  promote 
his  cause.  One  is  the  pen :  the  other,  the  tongue.  To  these,  we 
are  endeavoring  to  confirm  the  addition  of  the  press.  If  we 
aucceed,  well;  if  not,  still  well.  The  pen  and  tongue  may  toil 
on,  if  the  pi*ass  stop ;  for  the  pen  costs  but  little,  and  the  tongue, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  nothing." 

Most  nobly  did  the  little  paper  carry  out  this  promising 
program.  In  looking  over  the  early  volimies,  we  find  a  series 
of  artiolei?  on  the  following  subjects:  JesiLs  as  a  Missionary; 
Christian  Erlnention;  Against  Church  Fairs  and  Festivals;  Best 
Means  of  RHising  Church  Funds;  Disciplining  jMembers  for 
Selling  Licpjor;  Luther's  Pastoral  Theology';  Diseriptions  of 
Mi.ssouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  of 
other  Western  States  as  Missionarj^  Fields;  Letters  from  India 
and  other  Foreign  Fields;  Hospitals  and  Orphan  Homes;  pleas 
for  boxes  for  Home  Missionaries;  a  plea  for  the  support  of  a 
recently  opened  Colored  Orphan  Asylum ;  Missions  among  the 
American  Indians.  W^e  find  editorials  on  Catechizing;  on  the 
Need  of  more  Ministers,  and  against  Union  Churches.  There 
are  also  editorials  on  the  pressing  need  of  Eugli>sh  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Churches  in  Chicago,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  large  cities,  and  on  how  the  congregation  should 
look  after  its  own  poor. 

Much  editorial  space  is  given  to  the  Academies  at  Zelie- 
nople,  Leeehburg  and  Greensburg,  which  Mr.  Passavant  was  so 
largely  instrumental  in  founding. 

We  find  in  the  first  volume  commendatory  notice  of  Muh- 
lenberg College,  in  -Jefferson,  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  in  which 
such  good  advice  is  given  that,  had  it  been  heeded  by  the  Joint 
Synod  of  Ohio,  the  Institution,  so  aiLspieiously  begun  with  a 
fine  property,  would  not  have  Ix^n  so  short-lived.  There  is  also 
like  notice  of  AVittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio;  German 
Lutheran  Seminary,  Cohunbus,  Ohio;  Oennan  Theolo^deal  Sem- 
inaiy,  Fort  W^ayne,  Indiana,  Mission  Institute,  Washtenaw 
County,  Michigan,  a  training  school  for  missionaries  to  labor 
among  the  Chippewa  Indians  at  Saginaw  Bay,  Michigan,  re- 
ceived warm  words  of  encouragement  and  hope  from  the  editor. 

For  ITillsboro,  Illinois,  College  and  Seminary,  in  the  then 
**far  West/*  be  solicited  and  offered  to  receive  books  and  sub- 
Bcriptions. 

For  the  College  and  Seminar>^  at  Altenbur^^  Perr>^  County, 
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Missouri,  the  pioneer  college  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  he  also  has 
words  of  encouragement  and  counsel. 

There  were  urgent  editorials  on  the  duty  of  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  search  out  and  arrange  for  the  ingathering  of  the 
Germans  in  Canada  and  Texas.  These  early  missionary  efforts 
became  the  starting  points  that  finally  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  Synods  of  Texas  and  Canada.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Minnesota  and  the  Wisconsin  Synods,  whase  field  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Heyer  explored  after  his  first  return  from  India.  Nearly  every 
number  of  The  Missionary  has  a  column  or  more  on  the  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians  of  the  West  and  on  the  Church's  duty 
to  minister  to  their  spiritual  wants. 

This  gives  us  a  general  idea  of  the  contents  and  aims  of  the 
paper.  Its  tone  throughout  is  serious,  sober,  earnest,  hopeful 
and  devout.  A  deep  and  loving  spirituality  pervades  it  all. 
Every  number  shows  the  editor  living  in  close  communion  with 
that  Saviour  whom  he  so  ardently  loved.  There  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  that  petty,  personal  strife,  jealousy  and  un-Christian 
controversy  that  disfigures  so  much  of  the  church's  periodical 
literature.  The  tone  is  irenic,  the  striving  is  for  the  things  that 
make  for  peace.    It  desires  not  to  pull  down  but  to  build  up. 

The  Missionary  was  not  received  kindly  by  all.  Mr.  Bass- 
ler  writes  that  some  of  his  people  wished  to  have  it  discontinued 
because  it 'Strongly  condemned  the  custom  of  having  th«  liquor 
bottle  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Weddell  writes:  "The  design  of  your  paper  as  ex- 
pressed in  your  praspectus  pleases  me,  but  yet  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  nature  of  our  theological  language,  I  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  come  to  a  perfect  discernment  of  the  definite  *  stand- 
point' you  intend  to  occupy.  There  seems  to  be  a  variance  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  sense  of  the  technical  language 
of  our  church.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  excase  from  a  friend 
a  few  special  inquiries.  In  your  letter  to  the  German  Reformed 
Messenger  you  profess  to  be  a  friend  to  revivals.  By  this,  are 
we  to  understand  revivals  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of 
long-protracted  efforts  and  conducted  on  what  may  technically 
be  called  the  'anxious  or  mourner's  bench'  system  or  those  pro- 
duced by  the  faithful  continued  pastoral  labors  and  catechisa- 
tion?  By  *  defending  the  ancient  usages  of  the  church'  are  we 
to  understand  a  denial  of  the  right  or  propriety  of  the  laity 
leading  in  prayer  in  social  meetings  for  that  purpose,  or  the 
contrary  ? 
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**  Finally,  will  the  Misno^iary  be  devoted  to  the  Augsburg 
ConfeJision  entire  a«  the  symbol  of  our  Faith  or  only  as  tea<.»hing 
the  *  fimdanienta!  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God  in  a  manner  sub- 
stantially correct*?  I  must  again  ask  your  pardon  for  the  liberty 
1  have  taken  in  prupasing  these  inquiries,  whieh  nothing  but 
former  friendship,  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and 
a  desire  to  know  sometliing  of  the  grounds  taken  by  the  *  Minor- 
ity' of  your  Synod  ha.s  induced  me  to  do.  Our  Church  iii  Ohio 
is  full  of  sehisiuB  and  seemingly  *all  sorts  of  doctrines  preached 
by  all  sorts  of  men.* 

*•  Unless  God  with  sovereign  power  interpose  I  have  little 
faith  in  the  stability  of  our  Zion,  I  feel  that  some  definite  po- 
sition must  be  taken,  the  hay,  wood  and  stubble  must  be  con- 
sumed and  contlicting  parties  be  reconciled  without  the  sacrifice 
of  principle,  or  our  identity  as  a  church  here  will  be  lost.  But 
as  I  have  extended  this  letter  to  an  undue  length,  I  wiU  con- 
elude  expressing  my  deep  anxiety  for  an  early  answer  or  if  not 
an  answer  at  least  a  letter  from  you  on  the  stihjecta  referred  to. 
1  think  I  may  be  able  to  raise  tw^enty  or  thirty  subscriber^  for 
you  here.     Accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  prosperity/' 

But  there  were  not  wanting  ako  kindly  commendations,  en- 
couragements and  offers  of  assistance  and  support.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  his  young  friend  Kraut h  w^hich  is  interesting  not 
only  to  show  his  estimate  of  the  paper  to  which  he  afterwards 
became  a  regular  contributor,  but. also  to  show  the  feeling  of 
cordiality  that  existed  between  these  two  young  men  working  in 
different  spheres,  repn*senting  the  two  sides  of  the  Church  s  in- 
terests and  destined  to  become  so  important  in  the  Church's  life 
and  prasperity. 

**I  send  you  eleven  additional  name«  for  your  paper  in 
whase  success  I  feel  a  strong  interest  and  in  whose  contents  I 
liave  found  much  satisfa<*tion  .      .     Tbe  field  which  it  pro- 

poses to  occupy  is  80  large  that  it  will  require  great  care,  skill 
and  economy  of  space  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  ,  .  .  You 
have  spoken,  my  dear  brother,  of  coldness  which  has  risen  in  our 
past  intercourse.  I^et  me  assure  you  that  there  haa  been  no 
time  since  I  have  known  you  in  which  I  have  not  felt  a  warm 
and  affectionate  interest  in  you,  I  believe  that  there  was  no  one 
who  loved  you  more  sincerely  than  myself,  but  Dr.  M.  had  so 
many  remarkable  plans,  nstoundinEr  projects,  and  aerial  castlefl 
which  he  told  me  were  of  your  building  that  a  very  false  im- 
pression was  made  on  my  mind  in  regard  to  your  character 
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which  I  now  know  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  practical.  We 
were  both  ministers,  just  starting,  differing,  in  some  respects, 
in  temperament  and  in  views.  You  highly  sanguine,  I  rather 
disposed  to  scepticism.  You  full  of  the  Lutheranism  of  the 
youngest  generation,  I  with  some  little  tint  (I  thank  God  it  is 
now  stronger)  of  our  older  life;  you  disposed  to  be  always  in 
the  field,  I  too  fond  of  the  retirement  of  the  study ;  then  things 
which  should  have  bound  us  more  clasely  together  that  our 
joint  stored  might  be  a  common  treasure  perhaps  separated  us. 
We  have  both  experienced,  since,  the  ripening  effects  of  time, 
trial  and  deep  affliction.  I  hope  that  we  will  henceforth  and 
forever  be  so  near  in  heart  that  no  alienating  voice  will  ever 
be  able  to  separate  us.*' 

Prof.  Reynolds  writes:  **We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
your  paper  in  this  region,  that  is  to  say.  Dr.  Krauth,  Prof. 
Baugher,  brother  Keller  and  myself.  Mr.  Keller  has  recom- 
mended it  from  his  pulpit  and  Prof.  Baugher  will  recommend 
it  to  his  people,  so  that  you  may  expect  a  considerable  number 
of  subscriptions  from  this  barren  region,  that  is,  provided  young 
Hirst  goes  around  to  the  people  as  he  ^ays  he  will.  The  Luth- 
eran Observer  will  be  jealous  and  do  all  that  it  can  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  your  enterprise,  but  I  hope  you  will  succeed; 
not  that  I  wish  the  Observer  any  ill,  but  that  I  wisli  it  to  be 
made  better,  to  stand  more  fully  upon  Lutheran  ground.  And 
this  I  think  will  be  one  incidental  thont^h  important  result  of 
your  paper.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  give  the  Observer  the 
character  which  I  think  it  should  bear,  by  doing  my  full  part 
to  furnish  it  with  matter;  but  as  that  does  not  an.swer,  I  shall 
now  stop  that,  for  a  while  at  least,  and  see  whether  the  idea  that 
other  papers  can  be  got  to  answer  our  views,  if  it  will  not,  will 
have  some  effect  upon  the  policy  of  the  Observer.  Your  paper, 
it  is  true,  propases  to  avoid  all  interference  with  the  Observer 
and  to  occupy  a  field  of  its  own;  but  I  hope  it  will  set  the  Ob- 
server a  good  example  and  prove  that  a  worthy  popularity  can 
be  secured  in  other  ways  besides  flattering  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry.  If  the  Observer  will  fairly  represent  the  Church  and 
maintain  a  dignified,  or  at  least  a  decent  character,  I  shall  do 
all  I  can  to  assist  in  sustaining  it,  otherwise  not.  Let  me  know 
what  the  prospect  is  for  establishing  *The  Missionary*  upon 
a  permanent  basis.  Could  you  not  get  a  good  agent  to  visit  cer- 
tain points  where  you  might  perhaps  obtain  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  subscribers!" 
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Here  is  Dr.  Jacob  *8  recent  estimate  of  The  Misswnary  and 
its  editor:  ** Through  the  small  luonthly,  The  Mmtonarif,  in 
his  youth  he  eulisted  a  wide  sympathy  in  all  the  enterprises 
started  through  his  agency.  Never  has  the  Lutheran  Ciuirch 
lu  America  had  an  editor  who  entered  into  such  close  relations 
with  his  readers^  and  could  move  them  so  thoroughly.  His  pen 
glowed  with  the  interest  with  which  his  work  held  him*  Ho 
wrote  as  one  possessed  of  truths  which  he  had  to  express.  His 
knowledge  of  persons  and  things  was  so  extensive,  the  facts  pre- 
sented were  so  numerous  and  diversiiied,  the  horizon  covei^ed 
was  so  wide,  the  languai^e  was  so  plain,  bo  forcible,  so  diversi* 
fied,  so  full  of  unction,  so  directed  to  one  point,  the  judgments 
concerning  man  and  events  and  movements  were  so  pertineut, 
so  positive,  so  decided,  while  calm  and  discriminating,  and  so 
completely  was  the  bond  of  sympathy  with  his  readera  main- 
tained, that  the  arrival  of  the  paper  was  awaited  almost  with 
impatience  in  hundreds  of  Christian  homes.** 

Even  the  Observer  yields  gracefully  and  says:  ** Brother 
Passavant*s  zeal,  and  his  peculiar  couij^etency  for  such  a  work 
as  he  has  embarked  in,  are  t*x>  well  known  in  the  Church  to 
require  any  eomuiendation  at  our  bands,  and  we  hope  he  will  not 
regard  it  as  a  "matter  of  course,'  or  as  a  mere  compliment,  when 
we  say  that  we  wish  him  a  liearty  ^God  speed/  If  he  can  find 
time  and  has  sufficient  strength  to  add  to  his  numerous  labors 
those  arising  from  the  management  of  a  periodical,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  render  The  Missionary  both  use- 
ful and  interesting/* 

The  Lntheran  Standard  givers  it  this  hearty  welcome:  **We 
hail  with  pleasum  this  spirited  missionary  journal,  and  we  in- 
dulge in  the  hope  that  all  our  ministers  and  members,  who  are 
familiar  with  th*»  English  hmtniage,  will  unite  in  it,s  support. 
A  paper  of  this  kind,  to  arouse  and  bring  into  activity  a  spirit 
of  missions  throughout  our  Church,  was  long  since  needed,  and 
we  are  gliid  that  brother  Passavant  has  undertaken  the  task. 
We  feel  eontident  in  our  opinion,  that,  under  his  direction,  the 
^Missionary'  will  not  only  bring  the  joyful  news  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  al>road,  and  point  out  the  destitu- 
tions and  wants  of  our  Zion  and  the  means  to  supply  them,  but 
also  advocate  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our  Church  as 
laia  down  in  her  Confession/* 

Here  is  Mr.  Passavant  s  own  esstimate  of  editorial  life,  writ- 
ten one  year  before  he  died: 
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**  Fifty  years  of  editorial  lifel  Few  who  are  unacquainted 
with  such  a  life  have  any  conception  of  what  it  meaus.  It  is  not 
only  a  knighthood  of  anxious  thought,  plodding  toil,  and  finan- 
cial struggle,  but  an  incessant  conflict  with  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  and,  worst  of  all,  with  the  whole  trinity  of  evil 
in  the  Church  of  the  living  God.  It  is  an  unceasing  teaching, 
reproving,  exhorting,  encouraging  and  lifting  up  of  the  dispir- 
ited forces  of  the  Church,  and  inciting  them  to  come  up  to  the 
exalted  mission  committed  to  her  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  But  for 
the  unwearied  labor  and  indomitable  resistance  to  unscriptural 
doctrines,  tendencies  and  usages,  by  our  church  papers,  what 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  its  constitu- 
tions in  the  dark  days  of  the  past,  when  faith  was  weak  and 
principle  was  weaker,  and  the  ark  of  the  Lord  seemed  to  be 
removed  from  the  sanctuary?" 

To  show  the  wide  and  far-reaching  influence  that  the  young 
editor  exerted  on  the  Lutheran  Church  throughout  the  land  by 
means  of  the  Missionary,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glean  from  its 
pages  what  he  advocated,  planned  and  did  for  the  scattered 
Lutherans  of  various  nationalities  who  were  at  that  time  just 
beginning  to  settle  in  and  make  themselves  felt  throughout  the 
best  parts  of  the  new  West.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that 
no  other  single  man  did  as  much  to  arouse  the  whole. church 
to  see  the  importance  of  the  western  Lutheran  Diaspora  and  to 
realize  her  responsibility  toward  them.  No  other  man  under- 
stood the  West  and  the  value  of  its  Lutheran  settlers  as  well 
as  he.  None  other  did  as  much  to  investigate,  direct  and  assist 
the  western  work. 

Mr.  Passavant  was  as  free  from  narrow  nativism  as  he  was 
from  party  spirit.  As  he  was  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  his  land,  whether  white,  black  or  red,  so  he 
was  concerned  for  all  the  children  of  his  church,  whether  Amer- 
ican, German  or  Scandinavian.  We  have  already  noticed  his 
interest  in  the  thrifty  and  pious  Germans  from  whose  sturdy 
stock  his  parents  had  come.  He  was  constantly  looking  up  and 
finding  out  their  settlements  in  the  country  and  their  quarters 
in  the  city.  He  kept  his  Synod  on  the  lookout  and  on  the  hunt 
for  them  throughout  its  bounds.  It  mi<rht  be  hard  to  find  a 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  western  Pennsylvania  or  eastern 
Ohio  and  Virginia  in  whose  starting  he  did  not  have  a  haVid. 
He,  more  than  any  other  man,  was  instrumental  in  the  begin- 
nings in  Pittsburg,  in  Allegheny,  in  Wheeling,  in  Erie  and  in 
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nearly  every  iovra  reached  by  his  SjTiod.  He  had  his  eagle  eye 
on  every  large  city  in  the  land  and  had  a  itiost  remarkable  facul- 
ty for  lindin^  out  where  there  was  material  for  a  German 
Church.  T€>  these  places  he  called  the  attention  of  the  German 
minLstens  and  German  Synods.  He  willinjrly  lent  his  services 
in  procuring  the  men  and  the  means  for  these  beginnings.  As 
is  noted  above,  it  was  he  who  prevailed  upon  his  Synod  to  send 
^Ir.  Bassler  and  Mr.  Dielil  on  a  toar  of  investigation  to  Canada 
to  gather  and  organize  the  scattered  Lutherans  in  those  regions. 
He  was  instrumental  in  sending  the  first  missionary  to  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Heyer  to  I\Iinne*sota.  What  he  did  for  the  German 
immigrants  we  shall  see  later  on.  The  German  Lutherans  owe 
more  to  him  than  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 

But  he  was  not  less  interested  in  the  war^^-hearted,  devout 
and  open-hearted  Seandinavians.  What  he  did  for  them  in  the 
curly  days  of  their  weakness  and  helplessness,  is  well  %vorlhy  of 
a  chai>ter. 

The  first  settlements  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  ]iad 
proven  di.sii.stroiKs,  as  far  as  the  clnireh  of  their  fathers  was  con- 
cerned. It  is  indeed  ineompivhensible  to  ii.s  that  a  people,  whose 
ancestry  and  traditions  all  favor  a  thorony'h  education  of  head 
and  heart  in  every  child  amon*r  them,  should  have  so  sadly  and 
8o  sinfully  neglected  the  planting  of  church  schools.  Settled 
among  English-speaking  people,  these  early  Swedes  were  satis- 
fied to  let  their  bright  ehihlren  get  all  their  education  iu  the 
English  day  and  Sunday-schools  around  them.  The  Episco- 
palians were  not  sIbw  to  rr^eognize  the  sterling  worth  of  these 
youths,  flattered  them  and  their  parents^  and  sm^eessfully  car- 
ried out  the  baseless  and  false  pretense  that  the  English  Episco- 
pal Church  is  the  same  as  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Sweden. 
They  eapttired  the  third  generation  of  those  early  pioneers,  \in- 
able  longer  to  worship  intelligently  in  the  language  of  the 
fatherland.  They  got  possession  of  the  churches  which  the 
Lutheran  fathers  had  built  at  so  much  sacrifice  and  consecrated 
with  so  nmny  prayc'm  and  tears.  They  own  today  some  of 
thase  venerable  churclies,  their  burying  grounds  and  the  very 
hones  of  the  dead.  A  few  years  ago  a  descendent  of  the  early 
Swedcii  requested  before  his  death  that  he  be  buried  with  his 
fathers  in  the  grounds  of  the  Old  Swede  Church  in  Wilming- 
ton Deleware.  where  the  moss-covered  stones  still  bear  the  names 
of  Lutheran  pioneers.  But  because  he  had  not  been  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  his  body  was  refused  a  resting  pUuse 
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in  the  church-yard  which  his  fathers  had  paid  for  and  where 
they  are  sleeping  their  last  sleep. 

There  came  a  later  migration  of  Scandinavians  to  our 
shores.  One  of  the  first  of  their  colonies  was  that  of  some  Nor- 
wegians from  Stavanger  who  settled  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1825.  In  about  ten  years  they  removed  to  La  Salle  County, 
111.  About  this  time  Clem  Pedersen  explored  the  then  Territory 
of  Wisconsin  and  made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  that 
region.  This  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  great  migration  to 
the  Northwest  which  is  still  going  on  and  is  passessing  the  best 
part  of  the  land,  from  the  lakes  to  where  the  western  shore  is 
washed  by  the  Pacific.  In  1850,  when  ^Ir.  Passavant  first  vis- 
ited the  West,  there  were  suppased  to  be  thirty  thousand  Scan- 
dinavians in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  July  9,  18'44,  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  C.  Diedrichsen,  who  had  been  ordained  in  Cliris- 
tiania  as  a  missionary  to  his  countrymen  in  America,  arrived  in 
New  York.  At  this  time  there  was  lying  in  New  York  harbor  a 
ship  belonging  to  Captain  Nyssen,  who  belonged  to  an  associa- 
tion of  pious  Swedish  ship  ^japtains  who  had  made  an  agree- 
ment to  hold  religious  services  on  all  their  vessels  on  every 
Lord's  day.  The  Archbishop  of  Sweden  had  consecrated  the 
Bethel  flag,  the  raising  of  which  was  the  signal  for  divine  ser- 
vice. On  Captain  Nyssen's  ship,  Mr.  Diedrichsen  held  regular 
services  while  in  New  York,  lie  also  hunted  up  the  Norweg- 
ians, Swedes  and  Danes  in  the  city  and  preached  to  them  every 
Sunday  in  St.  Matthew's  German  Lutheran  Church. 

From  New  York,  he  went  by  way  of  Albany,  Buffalo  and 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Milwaukee.  He  visited  all  the  Scandinavian 
settlements  that  he  could  hear  of  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa.  To  his  surprise  he  found  a  Rev.  C.  L.  Clausen  laboring 
among  the  Norwegians  of  Muskeego,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  Norwegian  settlement  in  Wisconsin.  This  ]\lr. 
Clausen  was  a  Dane.  He  had  intended  to  become  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary, but  the  pious  pastor  Schreuder  of  Christiania  had  per- 
suaded him  to  go  and  labor  as  a  school-master  among  the  desti- 
tute Norwegians  in  Muskeego.  Arriving  in  1843,  he  found  them 
without  a  minister,  church,  sermons  or  sacraments.  'Hi^^.v  im- 
plored him  to  become  their  pastor.  This  he  Wius  unwilling  to  do 
without  being  regularly  examined  and  ordained.  ITo  tlierefore 
applied  to  the  German  Lutheran  pa.stor,  L.  F.  E.  Krause,  who 
was  laboring  among  the  Germans  near  Milwaukee.  This  brother 
carefully  examined  and  then  ordained  him,  and  so  he  became 
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the  first  Norwegian  Lutheran  minister  in  Wisconsin,  There 
were  thase,  probably  instigated  by  the  Episcopalians,  who  bad 
their  doubte  about  the  validity  of  his  ordination.  To  satisfy 
these  doubters,  Mr.  Clausen  wrote  to  the  Theological  facility  of 
Cfaristiaiiia  and  laid  his  ease  before  them.  The  faculty  returned 
this  answer:  **That  the  services  of  an  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood (ministry)  by  a  priest  and  not  by  a  bishop  cannot  in  and 
of  itself  overthrow  the  valifiity  of  an  ordination  to  the  minis- 
try/' This  has  always  been  the  position  of  the  Church  5n  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Denmark.  Do  tlie  Episcopalians  not  loaow 
this  or  are  they  wilful  deceivers  and  acting  as  if  they  do  not 
know  itt 

During  the  first  year  of  his  labors,  Mr  Diedrichsen  orp:an- 
ized  churches  at  Koshkonong  Prairie.  Rock  River^  Hamilton 
Digginjtrs,  Rock  Prairie,  Shoponong  and  Milwaukee  in  Wisconsin. 
Also  at  Rock  Ground,  Long  Prairie  and  Chicago  in  Illinois.  He 
then  returned  to  Norway  to  induce  other  ministers  to  come  to 
labor  among  their  destitute  countrymen.  Failing  in  this,  he  re- 
turned alone  and  began  again  to  labor  as  an  apostolic  mLssion- 
ary.  He  kept  on  pleading,  however,  to  the  church  at  home  to 
send  shepherds  among  their  scattered  sheep.  In  the  year  1850, 
in  response  to  his  earnest  entreaties,  the  Revs.  A.  C.  PreiLss  and 
H.  A.  Stub  came  to  his  assistance.  The  difficulties  of  Mr.  Died- 
richsen and  his  three  colaborers  were  greatly  enhaucetl  by  the 
disorderly  and  fanatical,  even  if  well  meaning,  efforts  of  a  cer- 
tain El  ling  Eilsen  and  a  small  coterie  of  congeners  who  went 
into  the  congregations  and  cast  suspicion  on  the  piety  of  the 
three  educated  and  self-sacrilieing  ministers  who  were  endeav- 
oring to  inculcate  the  orthodox  Lutheran  faith  and  churehly 
practices  among  their  people.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists 
were  also  busy  with  their  nefarioits  praselytizing  efforts.  The 
Episcopalians  had  a  theological  seminao^  at  Nashota  and  did 
all  they  could  to  entice  Scandinavian  students  into  their  insti- 
tution, convert  them  into  Episcopalians  and  then  send  them 
out  to  persuade  their  conntryraeu  to  aspostatize  from  the 
church  and  faith  of  their  fathers.  They  succeeded  in  winning  a 
Swede  named  Unonins,  and  Bishop  Kemper  ordained  him  in 
1844.    We  fihalfhear  of  this  renegade  again. 

We  have  thought  it  well  to  give  this  sketch  of  Scandinavian 
church  history  because  ol  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  which 
Mr.  Passavant  took  in  these  Ltitherans  from  the  Northland.  He 
had  made  himself  thoroughly  aequainted  with  the  charact 
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condition  and  history  of  these  people.  This  is  abundantly  proved 
by  leafing  through  the  files  of  The  Missionary.  He  realized 
from  the  beginning  that  these  people  were  destined  to  become 
a  mighty  power  all  over  the  West.  He  understood  and  appre- 
ciated their  sterling  character,  their  trustworthiness,  their  un- 
ostentatious and  intelligent  piety,  as  well  as  their  thrift  and 
prospective  prosperity.  He  had  a  prophet's  vision  and  saw 
what  all  this  must  mean  to  the  Church  of  the  Reformation.  He 
knew  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  amid  their  new 
and  strange  surroundings.  He  understood  the  schemes  and  de- 
ceptions of  the  sweet-mouthed  praselyters.  His  great  heart 
went  out  to  these  children  of  the  Diaspora.  He  knew  that  in 
their  influx  God  was  giving  to  His  dear  Church  a  second  great 
opportunity.  He  felt  that  an  immense  responsibility  was  laid 
upon  the  whole  Lutheran  Church. 

The  venerable  and  apostolic  Dr:  Norelius,  at  this  writing 
the  president  of  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod,  says: 

**In  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  no  name  is  perhaps 
as  well  known  as  that  of  Passavant.  No  one  who  did  not  be- 
long to  our  nationality  was  as  well  known  among  Swedish  Luth- 
erans as  he.     He  had  early  come  in  contact  with  us  and  had 

become  intimate  with  us  and  with  our  work 

**We  can  safely  say  that  his  special  mission,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  within  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  was  to 
become  a  leader  in  the  Home  Mission  field  in  its  widest  sense. 

** Early  in  life  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  irreat  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  work  of  the  Lutlieran  Chiu-cli  in  his  coun- 
try. He  not  only  placed  himself  in  active  eoinniunication  with 
ministers  of  different  nationalities,  but  made  U)n<x  and  expensive 
trips  to  dillerent  parts  of  the  country  in  order  that  he  might 
assure  himself  personally  of  the  various  needs  and  theu  adopt 
ways  and  meaiLS  to  meet  them.  Jn  this  manner  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Swedes  at  an  early  day.  lie  often  appeared  at 
the  meetinprs  of  the  Au<rustana  Synod  and  made  our  hearts 
warm  through  his  devout  and  ardent  .sermons  and  addresses.'' 

Our  space  forbids  the  fjuotinir  of  all  the  <rood  thinp:s  that 
The  Missionary  says  of  these  children  of  the  Vikin«rs;  or  of 
the  plans  he  suir'rested,  the  counsels  he  ^ives  and  the  aid  he  re- 
cures  and  extends  to  them.  We  must,  however,  brin^j:  before  the 
reader  a  few^  facts  that  make  his  desires  and  deeds  in  this  di- 
rection stand  out  in  a  clear  light. 
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In  1850»  he  learned  from  the  *' Herald  of  the  Prairies," 
published  in  Chicago,  that  the  Rev.  Lars  Paul  Esbjorn  had 
made  a  request,  for  aid  in  his  labors  among  the  Swedes  in  Illi- 
nois, to  the  **  Central  Association  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  Illinois,"  This  moved  him  to  write  in  The  Missionary  in 
January,  1850: 

**  While  we  cannot  but  recognize  with  the  deepest  gratitude 
the  fraternal  eoni-se  of  our  Congregational  brethren  towards  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Esbjorn,  in  lending  him  their  countenance  and  aid, 
without  requiring  him  to  change  hid  ecclesiastical  relations,  we 
are  deeply  pained,  that,  from  the  want  of  a  8ynod  of  our  own, 
composed  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  ministers,  such  a  course 
would  seem  to  be  necessary.  Had  we  not  been  aiisured  by  the 
officers  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  that  it  was  their  design 
to  do  something  for  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  of  the  West, 
the  mission  committee  of  the  Pittsburg  SjTiod  w^ould  have  sent 
a  deputation  to  our  Scandinavian  brethren,  two  years  ago,  and 
labored  to  bring  about  a  Synodieal  organization  in  Wiiiconsin 
and  northern  Illinois,  Tliis  mission  dare  not  longer  be  delayed. 
The  immigration  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians  is  increasing  from 
year  to  year  and  if  we  neglect  thL^^  great  interest  now,  the  voice 
of  our  lamentation  will  be  taken  np  when  it  is  too  late.  We 
speak  a<lvisedly  when  we  say  that  something  efficient  must  l>e 
done,  and  that  quickly,  if  the  interests  of  Zion  and  her  King 
are  not  to  suffer  an  irreparable  injury." 

Of  the  efforts  of  the  very  liberal isttc  Franckean  Synod 
among  the  Scandinavians  he  says  in  the  April  number  of  the 
same  year: 

**From  information  in  our  possession,  we  know  that  there 
are  from  twenty4ive  to  thirty  Norwegian  Lutheran  churches, 
and  some  of  them  very  large,  in  WLsconsin  alone,  in  addition 
to  the  churches  which  have  been  formed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  An- 
drewson  of  the  Franckcan  Synod*  Several  of  these  are  sup- 
plied by  worthy  pastors,  while  others  arc  imposed  upon  by 
wretched  men,  who  *have  stolen  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve 
the  devil  in/  That  these  churches,  or  the  people  to  any  great 
extent  will  throw  away  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  stxbsti- 
tute  in  its  place  the  Articles  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  J.  D.  Law- 
yer, (now  erased  from  the  role  of  the  Franckean  Synod),  we 
have  no  idea  whatever.  Here  and  there,  existing  churches  may 
be  broken  up,  and  feeble  congregations  may  be  orgtinized  upon 
the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Franckean  S>tio<1;  but  the  mass  of  the 
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Lutheran  population  can  never  be  evangelized  after  this  fashion. 
They  cling  with  wondrous  tenacity  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
and  will  not,  without  a  struggle,  cast  away  even  the  form  of 
sound  words.  If  they  are  to  be  influenced  to  any  extent,  it 
must  be  from  other  quarters  than  the  Franckean  Synod.  The 
operations  of  the  *01d  Lutherans'  among  them  will  be  equally 
abortive,  though  for  quite  opposite  reasons.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  would  again  urge  upon  the  Church,  the  import- 
ance of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  effect  the  organization  of  a 
Scandinavian  Synod,  based  upon  our  acknowledged  Confession. 
In  this  way  alone  can  the  thousands  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
be  effectually  provided  with  the  gaspel.  and  its  Institutions,  and 
the  people  be  led  into  green  pastures  and  by  the  quiet  waters  of 
salvation.'' 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Esbjom, 
published  in  the  July  number: 

**In  appearing  before  the  Central  Congregational  Associa- 
tion, in  Galesburg,  (narrated  in  number  one  of  your  paper),  I 
related  the  points  of  doctrine  of  our  Lutheran  Church,  and  some 
of  the  members  tried  to  persuade  me  that  our  doctrine  was  not 
right  in  all  points,  as  for  instance  that  of  baptism  and  the  Holy 
Supper,  the  possibility  of  a  regenerated  man's  falling  from  the 
state  of  grace  and  others.  But  I  openly  confessed  that  I  know 
and  believe  that  our  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
I  have,  since  my  conversion,  upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  diligently 
examined  our  doctrine,  and  found  it  in  accordance  with  the 
Word  of  God.  Other  Christians  may  find  it  otherwise,  for  we 
know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part  in  this  world,  but  I 
would  not  say  that  a  Christian  brother  of  another  denomination, 
for  that  reason,  is  only  half  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
*Sees  men  as  trees  walking.' 

*Must  now  I  received  number  four  of  The  Missionary.  The 
article  on  page  twenty-seven,  concerning  a  Scandinavian  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synod,  gives  me  a  opportunity  to  declare  that 
I  have  not  yet  united  with  any  Synod,  for  I  want  time  to  ex- 
amine the  religious  matters  in  this  country.  I  have  the  hope 
that  a  Lutheran  Synod  may  be  opened  in  Illinois,  and  I  would 
be  pleased  to  unite  with  the  same,  unless  it  ^throws  away  the 
Augsburg  Confession.'  I  openly  confess  that  I  never  can  unite 
with  a  Synod  which  does  so,  and  the  meaning  of  our  organization 
is  not  that. 

**We  believe  that  said  Confession  is  in  accordance  with  the 
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Word  of  God,  and  have  not  buried  any  trick  under  the  words, 
*that  we  adopt  the  resolutions  of  synods  and  the  symbola,  only 
as  far  as  they  accord  with  the  Word  of  God.  * 

**May  God  out  of  His  great  mercy  bless  you,  and  all  them 
who  love  the  Gt»spel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  We  desire  a 
remembrance  in  your  prayers/' 

On  this  letter  Mr.  Passavant  remarks: 

**Prom  this  communication  it  will  be  seen,  that  God,  in 
IT  is  providence,  has  raised  up  a  truly  spiritual  shepherd  for 
these  scattered  sheep,  and  that  amid  poverty  and  many  diffi- 
eulties,  he  is  seeking  to  lead  them  into  green  pastures  by  the 
quiet  waters. 

'*We  cannot  but  believe  that  God's  hand  is  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter, and  that  now  a  eommenceuieut  will  be  made  for  the  evangel- 
ization of  our  Swedish  population  which  will  be  steadily  kept  up 
with  the  increase  of  these  interesting  strangers  among  us  from 
year  to  year.  For  the  present,  we  could  only  add  that  a  dele- 
gation of  our  niinistei^s,  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  population  in  the  Nrtrthwest,  propose 
(D.v.}to  visit  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  this  sunmier,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aaeertaining  what  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the 
supply  of  their  spiritual  need.  The  result  of  his  visit,  we  hope, 
ere  long,  to  lay  before  our  readei-s. 

**A  friend  at  our  elbow  has  kindly  furnished  the  means  for 
the  purchase  of  several  dozen  English  catechisms.  The  bibles 
will  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible.  The  suggestion  of 
brother  Esbjorn,  concerning  a  tract  for  distribution  among  the 
Swedish  immigrants  on  their  arrival  in  New  York,  is  a  good  one, 
and  as  twenty  or  thirty  drtllai's  will  print  a  large  edition  of  a 
four  page  tract,  such  as  he  speaks  of,  we  hope  some  benevolent 
person  will  furnish  us  this  amount. 

**Will  not  some  of  our  brethren  send  us  donations  for  the 
completion  of  the  Swedish  Church  referred  to  by  brother 
Esbjornt  Christian  reader!  how  much  cnvest  thou  thy  Lord! 
Then  sit  down  quickly,  take  thy  pen,  and  write  a  check  for 
five,  twenty,  or  fifty  dollars  for  these  poor  brethren  in  Christ.'* 

In  the  year  1850,  Mr.  Passavant  made  his  first  missionary 
journey  to  the  Scandinavians  of  the  west.  Such  a  journey 
meant  something  in  those  days  when  there  were  no  railroads 
west  of  Pittsburg.  The  great  lakes,  rivers,  the  st4ige-eoach,  the 
primitive  wagon,  the  saddle  and  apostolic  feet  were  the  means 
of  conveyance. 
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Prom  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Passavant  went  to  Springfield,  Ohio, 
to  visit  the  young  Wittenberg  College,  the  only  English  Luth- 
eran college  west  of  Gettysburg.  Thence  he  traveled  to  the 
German  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  From  there  he 
pushed  on  to  Chicago  and  as  far  as  Milwaukee.  Here  his  trip 
was  cut  short  by  a  dispatch  announcing  the  breaking  out  of 
cholera  in  Pittsburg  and  serious  sickness  in  his  hospital  family. 

His  mother  had  objected  to  his  taking  this  trip  because  of 
his  already  abundant  labors  and  also  because  there  were  still 
sporadic  cases  of  cholera  in  Pittsburg,  which  in  her  opinion 
were  dangerous  to  his  family  and  hospital  work.  The  good 
mother  did  not  understand  the  importance  of  the  West  and  of 
its  Scandinavian  pioneers  to  the  future  of  the  Church.  In 
this  case,  the  son  believed  that  it  was  his  sacred  duty  to  go  and 
BO  he  obeyed  God  rather  than  man.  On  his  return  he  wrote  his 
mother  a  letter  from  which  we  quote : 

**Prof.  Reynolds  accompanied  me  from  Columbus,  and  his 
presence  and  valuable  aid  was  the  life  of  the  expedition.  In 
Chicago  we  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  Norwegian  Church 
and  gained  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  state  of 
things  at  the  different  settlements  of  these  people  in  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois From  Chicago  we  went  per  steamer  to  Mil- 
waukee, the  most  beautiful  city  I  have  ever  seen,  and  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Judpre  Miller,  one  of  the  principal 
citizens  in  the  state,  we  spent  a  day  with  him  in  procuring  addi- 
tional information  concerning?  the  interior.  Our  plans  were  all 
finished  and  we  were  to  have  left  the  next  mornin<,'  for  Madison 
and  the  Fox  River  country  where  the  majority  of  these  people 
reside.  But  the  dispatch  came  and  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  bidding?  adieu  to  Prof.  Reynolds,  who  continued  on  alone 
with  as  sad  a  heart  as  mine. 

**Now  that  I  am  once  more  safely  at  home,  I  can  look  back 
and  see  that  all  thinp?  have  been  arranjred  wisely  and  well. 
Had  I  not  left  Pittsburg  when  I  did,  Reynolds  would  certainly 
not  have  visited  these  regions  and  the  attention  of  the  church 
in  the  United  States  would  not  have  been  directed  to  these 
interesting  people.  It  was  hi<rh  time  to  do  something  for  them 
and  a  little  longer  delay  would  have  been  most  ruinous  to  all 
our  efforts  in  their  l)ehalf  as  our  reports  will  show.  Thoug:h  my 
journey  was  cut  off  so  suddenly,  it  was  still  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  pleasant  tour,  and  I  have  returned  home  greatly 
renewed  in  health  and  spirits.     Though  I  have  seen  so  little  of 
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the  West,  I  truBt  this  Httie  will  enable  me  to  labor  in  the 
Missionar)^  with  new  life  and  energy  in  its  behalf  and  stir  up 
the  sluggish  current  of  our  Zion  in  the  East  to  a  proper  sense 
of  the  importance  of  action  and  prayer  for  the  West.** 

He  writes  a  full  account  of  this  memorable  and  apostolic 
journey  in  the  Missionary,  He  describes  most  accurately  the 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  settlements  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
with  his  own  estimate  of  the  men  who  labored  there.  He  seems 
to  grasp  the  situation  intuitively,  and  in  many  instances  under- 
stands the  field  and  the  material  better  than  the  Scandinavians 
themselves  did  We  could  fill  pages  from  this  interesting  story. 
Lack  of  space  forbids.  We  select  only  the  account  of  Chicago 
and  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  its  early  Lutherans. 

Chicago —  *'IIere,  the  Scandinavian  population  is  cli- 
mated at  about  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand,  two  hundred  of 
whom  may  be  Swedes,  The  Kev*  P*  Anderson,  a  member  of 
the  Franekean  Synod,  is  pastor  of  the  interesting  Norwegian 
congregation  in  this  place.  They  own  a  neat  and  comfortable 
frame  clnirch,  and  are  evidently  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  enough  for  ua 
to  know,  and  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  church  and  of 
the  public,  that  brother  Anderson  firmly  holds  the  drtetrines  of 
the  church  set  forth  in  the  Augsburg  Conressioii;  and  that  he 
instructs  his  people  in  the  Word  of  God  as  thus  explained;  like- 
wise using  Luther's  Small  Catechism  and  Puntoppidan's  Ex- 
position, for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  and  others  seeking  ad- 
mission into  his  church.  We  cuuld  have  wished  that  more  of 
the  usages  of  the  Norwegian  Church  had  been  retained  in  their 
worship^  but  rejoice  that  we  found  so  much  to  commend  in  their 
reh'gious  services.  That  he  is  laboring  faithfully  and  success* 
fully  and  with  the  most  cheering  evidences  of  divine  presence 
and  blessing,  we  are  well  assured.  His  ehurch  is  filled  witli  an 
attentive  audience,  many  of  whom  testify  by  their  purity  of 
life  to  the  soundness  of  their  faith.  The  church  now  numbers 
al>out  one  hundred  and  seventy  communicants,  ^^ith  a  congre- 
^tion  of  about  three  hundred  persons;  and  gentlemen  of  in- 
telligence not  connected  with  it  have  assured  us  that  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  Mr.  Anderson  over  the  Norwegian  popu- 
lation, generally,  is  of  the  most  salutary  character.  In  fact, 
the  most  superficial  observer  can  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
manifest  improvement  and  progress  of  thf»  members  of  this  con- 
gregation, m  the  outward  decencies  and  eumfnrts  of  life,  which 
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we  take  to  be  an  incidental  result,  if  not  a  primary  design,  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  *The  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits.'  The  influence  of  this  church  upon  the  Scandinavian 
population  cannot  but  be  great.  It  stands  at  the  door  by  which 
the  great  body  of  those  taking  up  their  residence  in  Illinois, 
enter  the  country.  It  at  once  extends  to  them  the  hand  of 
brotherly  love  and  Christian  kindness;  it  gathers  them  in  from 
the  vessels  by  which  they  arrive;  turns  away  their  feet  from 
the  places  of  temptation  to  the  house  of  God;  arid  serves  as  a 
bond  of  connection  between  this  place  and  the  new  home  wher- 
ever they  may  be  settled.  Its  labors  cannot  but  tell  powerfully 
upon  the  religious  interest  of  a  large  part  of  our  Norwegian 
'immigrants.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  obviously  of  the  highest 
importance  that  this  church  should  be  efSciently  sustained,  and 
that  it  should  attain  such  a  high  standard  of  Christian  character 
and  activity,  that  the  whole  Scandinavian  population  should 
unite  in  it. 

'*In  addition  to  this,  there  is  another  Scandinavian  church 
under  the  care  of  a  Rev.  Mr.  Unonius.  This  is  a  very  neat  edifice 
not  quite  finished,  and  capable  of  containing  perhaps  three 
hundred  people,  though  there  were  not  half  that  number  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Unonius  is  a  Swede  but  the  services  were  in  Norwegian 
or  Danish.  The  liturgy,  especially  the  baptismal  service,  which 
is  used  for  the  baptism  of  an  infant,  seemed  to  be  a  mixture 
of  the  Danish  Liturgy  and  that  of  the  Church  of  En^i^land. 
The  parents  are  required  at  the  close  to  *  Bring:  this  child,  when 
of  a  suitable  age,  to  the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed/  a  thing  un- 
known in  our  Lutheran  churches,  where  the  rite  of  confirmation 
is  performed  by  the  pastor  and  not  by  the  bishop.  It  was  in- 
teresting and  delightful  to  one  accustomed  to  the  glorious  hymns 
of  the  German  Lutheran  church,  to  find  these  in  a  very  fair 
Danish  translation,  and  to  hear  them  sung  to  their  original  and 
appropriate  melodies.  We  were  also  informed  by  the  pastor, 
that  he  used  Luther's  Small  Catechism,  and  the  excellent  Ex- 
position of  it  prepared  by  Pontoppidan,  in  the  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  congregation.  This  and  the  ceremonies  gen- 
erally, are  sufficiently  Lutheran,  and  had  we  looked  no  further, 
and  known  no  more,  we  might  have  thought  ourselves  among 
genuine  Lutherans.  But  several  hours'  conversation  with  Mr. 
Unonius,  and  a  printed  sheet  which  he  had  published  in  the 
name  of  his  congregation,  presents  the  subject  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light,  and  makes  his  position  and  that  of  his  people  quite 
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unique,  Mr.  Unoniiis  is  not  a  Lutheran  but  an  Episcopalian, 
never  bavini?  been  a  clergyman  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  or* 
dained  by  an  Episcopal  bishop  in  this  country,  and  regularly 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  diocese  of  Illinois.  Nor  is  his 
church  in  eonneetion  M^ith  any  Lutheran  body  in  this  or  any 
other  country'.  Of  course,  Mr.  Unonius  having  subscribed  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  re- 
ceived the  Canons  and  Constitutions  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  thus  rejects  the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
other  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  can  in  no 
way  he  regarded  as  a  Lutheran.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
thus  expresses  himself  in  an  address,  '  (Negle  Ord  til  de  Scandi- 
navianske  Udvaudue  i  Chigago),'  which  was  some  time  since  in- 
dustriously circulated  among  the  Scandinavians  in  Chicago: 

*  Among  all  the  numerous  religious  associations,  which  here 
surround  us  upon  all  sides,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ChOrch 
is  the  only  one  that  answers  to  the  church  in  our  native  land* 
Both  these  churches  are  real  (living)  branches  upon  the  holy 
catholic,  which  is  *lniilt  upon  the  fonndatiun  of  the  Apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner  stone;'  they  ori- 
ginate not  from  any  human  authority  or  right,  but  from  God 
himself.  ...  I  In  one  word,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  although  bearing'  a  diil'erent  name  from  the  Church 
in  our  native  land,  we  still  believe  that  we  find  the  character, 
doctrine  and  faith  of  the  former, — the  Lutheran  church.  It  is 
not  so  with  any  other  Church  in  this  country,  by  what  name 
soever  it  may  be  called.' 

**In  reference  to  this  exposition  of  the  principles  of  *St. 
Ansgarius  Church/  as  the  society  over  which  Rev.  Unonius  pre- 
sides is  called,  we  scarcely  knoiv  whether  to  be  more  lilled  with 
pity  and  compassion  at  the  ignorance  that  it  displays  or  aston- 
ished at  the  boldness  and  recklessness  of  its  charges  against  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  We  consequently  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty,  both  in  a  public  meeting  of  Scandinavians  in  Rev. 
Anderson's  church,  and  in  a  communication  over  our  signatures 
in  the  *  Prairie  Herald,'  to  expose  the  flimsy  sophistry  of  these 
assertions,  and  to  place  such  a  method  of  procedure  in  its  true 
light  before  our  brethren.  While  St.  Ansgarius  congregation 
is  by  its  constitution,  an  *  Evangelical  Lutheran'  church,  using 
the  Lutheran  hymn  book  and  Liturgy  of  their  native  land,  ad- 
hering to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  their  children  are  in- 
structed  in  *  Luther's  Small  Catechism,*  it  is  in  laws  an  Epis- 
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(K)pal  church  and  is  so  represented  in  the  conventions  of  the 
diocese  of  Illinois.  A  Lutheran  clergyman  could  never  become 
the  pastor  of  this  Lutheran  church !  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
Episcopal  church  in  this  country,  will,  when  it  understands  it, 
approve  of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Unonius,  who  is  in  fact 
establishing  an  Episcopal  church  among  our  Norwegian 
brethren,  under  the  baseless  pretense  of  its  identity  with  the 
Lutheran  church  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  Leaving  orthodoxy 
out  of  the  question,  we  ask  whether  any  honest  or  honorable 
man,  who  is  not  self-deceived,  can  approve  of  such  a  course 
or  procedure?  We  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  right  of 
our  Episcopalian  brethren  to  exert  themselves  in  making  pros- 
elytes out  of  the  members  of  our  Norwegian  or  Swedish,  or 
any  other  of  our  churches,  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  approve  of  this  mode  of  cflPectin<r  the  work. 
**A  most  important  inquiry  now  addresses  itself  to  our  Ame- 
rican Church,  in  view  of  this  large  and  increasing  population  of 
Scandinavians,  who  are  making  their  home  in  this  New  World. 
It  is  the  interesting  quei?tion,  what  is  our  duty  to  these,  our 
brethren  in  the  common  faith  ?  Here  are  vast  interests,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual,  which  dare  not  lonprer  bo  neglected. 
The  church  should  recognize  her  responsibility,  and  joyfully 
and  earnestly  labor  for  their  welfare.  We  may  thus  briefly 
designate  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done,  — 

1.  The  Church  should  extend  her  sympathies  and  prayers 
to  these  brethren.  In  this  holy  cause,  all  ean  bear  a  part.  Our 
editors  and  pastors  especially,  can  contribute  nnich  to  this  end, 
by  the  dissemination  of  the  information  concern in.ir  the  wants 
of  these  interesting  strangers.  The  whole  church  should  remem- 
ber them  in  her  social  and  pul)lic  prayi^-s. 

2.  A  few  tracts  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish,  suited  to  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  these  immigrants,  to  l)e  circulated 
among  them  at  New  York  and  other  sea  ports,  on  their  arrival 
in  this  country  are  needed. 

3.  A  missionary  chaplain  conversant  with  both  these 
languages,  should  be  stationed  at  New  York  city,  to  labor  among 
these  immigrants  and  the  Scandinavian  seamen,  who,  in  great 
numbers,  frequent  that  i>ort.  We  earnestly  commend  this  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  our  different  missionary  societies  as  one 
of  primaiy  importance. 

4.  Our  educational  societies  and  colleges  should  encourage 
the  education  of  young  men  who  can  preach  the  Gospel  in  Eng- 
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liah^  as  well  as  in  their  native  languages.  As  a  means  to  tills 
end,  the  importance  of  endowing  a  professorship  of  Scandinav- 
ian literature,  in  some  of  our  institutions,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

If  at  all  practicable,  all  our  Norwegian  and  Swedish  min- 
isters and  churches  should  unite  in  the  organization  of  a  Scan* 
din  avian  H>Tiod.  The  interests  of  these  people  imperatively 
demand  the  existence  of  such  a  Synod.  It  would  be  a  center  of 
unity,  effort  and  influence  to  this  entire  population,  and  under 
Ood,  could  not  fail  of  produeint<  the  most  happy  result-s. 

5*  The  importance  of  this  field  of  lalx>r  to  our  American 
Zion  is  inmiense.  These  immigrants  occupy  a  vast  body  of  the 
most  fertile  and  beautiful  land  in  the  United  States,  With  our 
German  brethren  they  will  form  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  deep 
and  broad  tiie  foundation  of  the  churches  in  the  northwest." 

Mr.  Esbjorn  was  highly  gratified  with  this  report  in  the 
Missionary.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Passa- 
vant  shows  not  only  his  own  gratitude  but  it  shows  incidentally 
also  how  the  crafty  Episcopalians  had  deceived  and  inveigled 
the  great  and  guileless  Lutheran  singer,  Jennie  Lind: 

*'Your  *  report'  in  the  Missionary  has  given  ?ne  much  pleas- 
ure and  much  information,  I  intend  to  send  that  number  to 
the  Swedish  Missionary  Society  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  will 
thus  lose  my  own  copy.  I  therefore  beg  you  to  do  me  the  gi-eat 
favor  to  send  me  another  copy  of  number  ten  for  my  own  use. 
I  feel  also  very  anxious  that  Wim  Jennie  Lind  should  very  soon 
have  a  copy  of  the  same  number  ten,  I  dare,  therefore,  to  beg 
you  too,  to  send  a  copy  by  mail  to  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Baird,  New 
Tork,  (to  whom  I  write  today  about  it)  unless  you  think  you 
may  directly  send  it  to  Miss  Lind,  But  slie  will  rather  read  it^ 
if  she  gets  it  from  his  hand.  I  sent  a  letter  of  request  to  her 
throu^^h  him  before  she  arrived  in  New  York,  but  it  looks  as  if 
she  had  not  given  it  much  attention.  Mr.  Unonius  came  per- 
sonally and  got  one  thousand  dollars  for  his  amphibious  churclL 
Now  another  letter  is  fonN^arded  to  her  in  which  the  above  men- 
tioned report  is  quoted.  At  present,  I  am  busy  in  waiting  to  the 
Norwegian  ministers  of  all  colors  about  forming  a  Scandinavian 
Luthi^ran  Synod.  May  Ood  in  His  grace  enable  us  to  build  up 
His  Kingdom  and  destroy  the  power  of  the  devil  among  our 
countrymen  1" 
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The  above  reference  of  Mr.  Passavant  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Unonius  brings  to  light  an  important  movement  and  crisis  in 
the  Scandinavian  Lutheran  Church  of  Chicago.  The  smooth 
and  bland  Episcopalians  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  Unonius 
a  Swede,  and  also  a  Norwegian  student,  and  had  Episcopally 
ordained  them.  These  young  men  had  thus  become  f  ull-j9edged 
Episcopal  rectors  and  were  enrolled  among  the  clergy  as  mem- 
bers of  the  diocese  of  Illinois.  It  was  the  intention  to  use  these 
renegade  Lutherans  to  entice  other  Lutherans  into  the  Episcopal 
fold. 

The  Chicago  Lutherans  had  been  unfortunate  in  having  a 
disreputable  character,  named  Schmidt,  as  their  first  minister. 
His  career  was  short,  but  long  enough  to  divide  the  Lutherans 
into  two  hostile  factions.  One  became  embittered  against  Schmidt 
and,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  vented  its  hatred  not  only  against 
him  but  against  the  Lutheran  Church.  Of  this  misfortune  and 
disaffection,  the  Episcopalians  took  advantage  and  sent  Unonius 
to  Chicago  to  missionate  among  the  dissatisfied  ones.  lie  gath- 
ered a  little  congregation  mainly  out  of  this  element,  called  it 
St.  Ansgar's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  palmed  himself  off 
.  for  a  Lutheran  and  made  his  deluded  followers  believe  that  they 
alone  were  the  genuine  and  true  Lutherans. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Passavant  and  Reynolds  was  very  oppor- 
tune. They  exposed  the  whole  situation.  Through  the 
papers  and  by  public  and  private  announcemt-nts,  they 
invited  all  who  were  interested  to  come  and  hear  the 
whole  matter  openly  discussed  in  Mr.  Anderson's  church. 
For  three  days  there  was  a  public  discussion  in  the  church  in 
which  a  number  of  Episcopalians  besides  Unonius  took  part.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  Scandinavians  of  the  city  had  their 
eyes  opened.  The  schemes  of  the  Episcopalians  were  laid  bare 
and  brought  to  naught  and  many  of  those  who  had  been  be- 
guiled came  back  from  the  fold  of  Unonius  into  the  Lutheran 
dmreh. 

Profp  Reynolds  »howi?d  himself  especially  able  in  this  dis- 
"ciiiiKion.  With  Ills  Hr^i*  hii^torical  learnincf,  he  exposed  and  dis- 
proved the  faUaci*^8  and  baseless  Assertions  of  the  Episcopalians. 
The  hmtory  «»f  tht!  LnilitTiiii  cluireh  in  Chicago  mi;?ht  have  been 
mueh  isiidd^r  thiui  it  t*;,  bitd  not  Passavant  and  Re3molds  eome 
to  ft)t  «»-*rti^  Si  Ann^amriu^  <ihiuvh  still  exists  as  the  lone  repre- 
■EoUiUv     nc  .^^^sandinaviiin  Episctii»alittnism.     It  has  led  a  pre- 
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carious  life,  while  there  are  a  ha!i'  hundred  strong  Scandinavian 
Lutheran  Churches  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

On  this  matter  of  proselytisin,  Mr.  Esbjorn  writes  to  Mr. 
Passavant : 

**It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  several  denominations  in  this 
country  run  a  race  to  get  the  *  simple-hearted  Scandinavians' 
into  their  s<»eietie8,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  giving  numerical 
strength  to  themselves  than  of  laborint?  for  conversion  and  true 
life  in  God»  If  they  get  one  Swede  or  Norwegian  into  their 
comnmnion,  they  seem  not  to  care  that  a  hundred  will  perish 
by  the  di.straetion  and  the  hesitation  that  8«ieh  a  coui'se  undoubt- 
edly will  create.  A  Christian  minister  of  high  standing  of  the 
Congregational  Calviniatic  Church  who  formerly  resided  in 
Chicago,  onee  said  to  me:  '1  would  nt^t  wish  that  the  Swedes 
should  be  turned  over  to  any  other  denomination,  not  even  to 
my  own;  because  it  is  certain  that  if  a  true  Christian  Lutheran 
Church  be  organized  among  them,  that  will  operate  most  effect- 
ually upon  all  Swedes  to  come,  yea,  it  will,  also,  in  a  salutary 
way,  react  upon  the  Church  in  your  home:  but  if  they  turn  over 
to  other  denumi nations,  such  a  coui'se  will  produce  prejudices 
on  the  whole  and  do  but  little  good.*  Oh!  that  such  sentiments 
might  prevail  among  the  foreign  dennminatioiis  that  are  now  so 
busy  to  separate  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwegians.  Oh  I  that  they 
were  as  anxious  for  btiilding  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  among 
them,  as  for  forming  tbem  in  accordance  with  new  'Constitutions 
and  Canons!  Oh!  that  these  persons  that  utidcitake  to  form 
chuix*hes  had  better  motives  than  that  *the  temporal  happiness 
and  freedom,  cannot  be  obtained,  secured  and  really  enjoyed' 
witliout  religion!" 

In  1851,  two  Nonvegian  church  papers  were  started  in 
Chicago,  one  by  the  Pastors  Preuss»  Stub  and  Clausen  and  the 
other  by  Pastor  Hatlestad.  Mr,  Passavant  gave  both  papers  a 
hearty  welcome  and  ottered  that  if  any  one  would  send  him 
fifty  subseribers  for  the  Missionary,  he  would  send  the  twenty- 
five  dollars  trfthe  two  Norw^egian  cdittirs  to  be  used  for  the  free 
distribution  of  their  papers  amon^?  those  who  were  too  poor  to 
pay  for  them.  In  the  same  year  he  arranged  a  collecting  tour 
for  Pastor  Esbjorn  in  the  East  and  assisted  him  through  the 
Missionary,  by  letters,  and  by  personal  etrorts.  lie  also  made  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  plea  on  the  duties  of  the  whole  church  to 
the  scattered  Germans. 

The  Observer  had  published  this  statement : 
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''A  respectable  writer,  who  knows  as  much  about  the  state 
of  Europe  as  any  man  livingy  says  there  are  twenty  thousand 
Lutheran  ministers  in  (Jermany,  of  whom,  in  the  judgment  of 
charity,  there  are  not  two  thousand  who  even  profess  to  have 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus !  The  Congregational  Journal  asks,  Are 
these  the  men  to  teach  our  ministers  and  theological  students 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  doctrine?*' 

This  roused  Mr.  Passavant*s  righteous  indignation  and  he 
devoted  a  column  to  chiding  the  Observer,  defending  the  Ger- 
mans, and  lamenting  the  evil  influences  of  the  State  over  the 
Church  in  every  land  where  these  were  united.  He  ends  up 
with  these  glowing  words: 

'*No  Church  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  preserve  its  purity 
in  connection  with  the  State.  The  alliance  of  the  Church  with 
a  worldly  power,  is  like  the  embrace  of  a  living  man  with  a 
corpse :  foot  to  foot,  arm  to  arm,  face  to  face,  corruption  to  life, 
would  not  be  more  terrible  and  fatal  than  such  a  union.  Who 
shall  deliver  the  church  from  the  body  of  this  death?  Christ 
has  not  forsaken  His  Church.  There  is  yet  hope,  *  I  thank  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Jjord'.*' 

When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hasselquist  arrived,  Mr.  Passavant 
warmly  welcomed  him,  introduced  him  to  the  Rev.  Paul  Ander- 
son of  Chicago,  and  advised  their  co-operation.  These  two 
brethren  together  organized  the  First  Swedish  Lutheran  Church 
in  Chicago,  in  1852.  For  this  and  for  the  Swedish  Church  in 
Andover  and  Moline,  Mr.  Passavant  again  made  a  most  earnest 
plea.  He  took  up  the  first  collection  in  his  church  in  Pittsburg 
for  the  church  in  Andover.  At  the  same  time  he  rejoiced  in 
the  holding  of  the  first  Swedish  conference  meeting  in  the 
United  States,  held  in  Moline,  Jan.  6-9,  1853.  He  also  rei)orted 
how  Ole  Bull,  the  famous  Norwegian  violinist,  who  was  a  Luth- 
eran, had  contributed  towards  the  building  of  Paul  Anderson's 
church. 

Speaking  of  some  hypocritical  prosehlers,  Mr.  I^assavant 
shows  his  righteous  indignation  and  incidentally  briujrs  in  Ole 
Bull  again: 

**It  requires  a  large  share  of  grace,  and  more  than  an 
ordinary  stock  of  good  nature,  to  keep  one's  peace,  when  read- 
ing in  our  exchanges  all  that  is  said  about  the  poor  cold,  dead 
Lutheran  church  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Run-away- 
students,  men  of  doubtful  character  and  persons  who  have  been 
refused  admission  to  our  synods  because  of  their  stupidity  and 
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unfitness,  suddenly  turn  up  in  sister  churches  bb  eTangelists  and 
missiouaries,  and  American  audiences  hang  in  ecstasy  upon 
their  lips,  while  in  hroken  English  they  rehearse  their  pompous 
stories  of  the  convereion  of  hundreds  among  their  *po€r  be- 
nighted Lutheran  countrymen'!  These  gentlemen  of  immaculate 
holiness,  eoutd  not  remain  in  their  own  church  because  of  its 
frolduess  and  formality  and  therefore,  (pious  souls)  left  it  lest 
their  garments  might  be  soiled.  They  find  it  much  easier  to 
play  the  game  of  deception,  and  live  on  the  handsome  salaries 
they  receive  from  the  great  missionary  societies  in  New  York, 
than  to  be  the  obscure  men  they  would  be  in  their  own  com- 
munion. And  thus  the  old  song  is  sung  over  again  until  at 
length  even  the  unsuspecting  committees,  begin  to  suspect  that 
all  is  not  right,  and  that  in  reality,  they  have  been  shamefully 
humbugged  all  the  time. 

**We  are  not  a  little  amused  at  the  account  given  us  by  Ole 
BuII«  of  a  visit  which  one  of  these  gentlemen  paid  to  him  when 
in  Cincinnati  a  few  years  ago.  The  preacher  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Wisconsin,  to  see  his  distinguished  countryman,  and 
to  procure  from  him  a  large  donation  for  a  church  which  he 
bad  commenced  for  his  converts,  but  on  which  the  sheriff  was 
casting  an  evil  eye.  Although  well  dressed,  and  duly  supplied 
with  letters,  his  appearance  was  unfortunately  against  hirn.  But 
Ole  Bull  heard  him  throtigh,  as  he  told  his  story,  describing  the 
dead  and  corrupt  condition  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  warmly 
setting  forth  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  true  spirit- 
nality  by  paying  the  debt  of  the  church  which  he  had  built  for 
his  converts!  Then  came  a  lesson  and  a  reproof  from  his  patient 
listener,  which  touk  the  sectarian  all  aback  and  made  him  seek 
for  the  door  with  much  more  celerity  than  he  had  entered  it 
The  thing  which  excited  Ole  so  much  was,  as  he  explained  it, 
the  idea  that  such  a  man,  *so  gross  (fleshy)  a  man,'  should  thus 
prate  about  spirituality,  while  he  bore  upon  his  very  countenance 
the  unmistakable  marks  of  grossness  and  sensualism. 

*' As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  style,  in  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  spoken  of  by  not  a  few  persons,  take  the  following 
beautiful  moi'sel,  which  appears  in  the  German  paper  published 
by  the  so*called,  *  United  Brethren  in  Christ,'  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
It  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  a  certain  *  Reverend'  Bright, 
the  Missionary  Secretary  of  their  Mission  Board.  This  indi- 
\ndual  writes  among  other  things,  as  follows:  *The  American 
people,  in  general,  are  pro%dded  with  a  living  ministry  and  the 
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pure  Gospel.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Germans.  The 
great  mass  of  these  are  Roman  Catholics,  Old  Lutherans,  and 
sceptics.  They  know  nothing  of  a  religion,  based  upon  ex- 
perience; their  ministers  are  dumb  dogs,  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  and  if  not  delivered  from  their  deceptions,  ministers  and 
people  will  stumble  and  fall  into  the  bottomless  pit.' 

**This  is  the  old  song,  and  the  old  bitter  spirit  of  sectar- 
ianism. But  we  will  not  return  railing  for  railing.  May  God 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'* 

The  Missionary  also  rejoiced  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Northern  Illinois  S^iiod,  to  which  Paul  Anderson  and  tlie 
Swedes  at  that  time  belonged,  to  establish  a  Scandinavian  pro- 
fessorship in  the  college  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  commended 
the  project  of  sending  Pastor  Esbjorn  to  Norway  and  Sweden 
to  collect  money  to  endow  such  a  chair. 

We  might  go  on  filling  page  after  page  showing  not  only 
the  warm  interest  and  sympathy  but  also  the  practical  help  that 
Mr.  Passavant  extended  to  the  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians. 
This  was  a  trait  of  his  character  throughout  life.  He  realized 
from  the  beginning  that  the  Lutheran  church  is  greater  than 
any  tongue  or  nationality  and  that  the  Lutheran  faith  is  more 
important  and  precious  than  any  synod  or  organization. 
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ORPHAN  WORK.  . 

While  Mr.  Passavant  was  extending  help  to  the  scattered 
Lutherans  of  the  different  natinnalities  in  the  west,  his  various 
enterprises  at  hume  were  not  hiid  aside.  For  many  years  he  was 
Missionary  Superintendent  of  the  I'ittsl)ur*j:  Synod,  lie  traveled 
over  the  widely  scattered  reg^ions,  visited  the  churches  and 
missions,  atlvised,  en<*oiiraged  and  aided  everywhere.  The  al- 
most impassable  roads  and  the  poor  aeeoniodatiuns  of  the  pio- 
neers^  he  endured,  without  complaint.  He  was  flooded  with 
letters  and  eoiTiplaints  and  apfieals  of  every  kind.  Preachei-s 
and  people  had  found  him  a  helper  in  need  and  appt^nk*d  to  hiiu 
for  aid,  whether  in  feigned  or  real  distress  Hundreds  of  sueh 
letters  lie  before  us.  Many  of  them  are  the  basr-st  frauds;  othera 
are  what  the  Germans  call  *Uinvi'rsvhaitnt/*  and  still  others  are 
pitiful  cases  of  real  want.  No  one  except  the  good  Ijord  and 
himself  ever  knew  how  many  of  these  were  quietly  helped  and 
how  many  were  carried  in  his  benevolent  band  and  heart  for 
years.  Not  only  did  he  do  his  own  full  share,  but  he  also  knew 
how  to  interest  others  in  these  private  charities.  By  the  simple 
telling  of  a  story  of  want,  as  he  alone  eould  tell  it;  by  the  writ- 
ing of  a  letter,  as  only  he  could  write;  by  a  few  lines  in  thi^ 
Missionnnj,  as  he  knew  how  to  put  it;  he  touebed  heartj*  and 
opened  hands  on  every  side.  To  this  day»  in  the  regions  of  the 
Pittsburg  Synod,  in  different  parts  of  the*  west  and  south,  from 
Canada  and  from  Texa.s,  R^ed  pastors  or  their  widows  or  their 
chiklrtm  tell  touehin^  .stories  of  missionary  boxes  and  personal 
aid  sent  by  good  Mr,  Paasavant  in  the  years  loni?  gone. 

His  ccmt^regation,  its  mission  hranches,  the  Infirmary  and 
the  Missionary,  still  demanded  his  time»  labors  and  prayers. 
Had  he  enough  to  doT  Yes,  more  than  enough.  Ills  mother  eon  hi 
not  help  warning  him  against  taking  upon  himself  more  than 
he  could  bear.  And  yet  he  did  take  ntore  and  kept  on  taking 
more  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  long  and  w^onderful  life  stands 
before  us  as  a  living  verification  of  the  pn*nuse  '*A8  thy  day  so 
shall  thy  strength  be/^  With  added  labors,  he  found  add^d 
helpers.    And  here  we  meet  another  marked  characteristic  of  the 
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man — one  that  is  generally  found  in  every  great  leader.  He  had  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  understood  men 
and  women  better  than  they  understood  themselves.  He  knew 
how  to  select  his  aids.  He  put  the  right  helpers  in  the  right 
places.  Sometimes  he  missed  it.  He  was  not  infallible.  He 
could  be  deceived.  But  on  the  whole,  he  was  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful. 

We  have  seen  how  his  tender  heart  was  touched  at  sight  of 
the  Jewish  Orphanage  in  London.  The  impressions  of  that  hour 
never  left  him.  They  moved  him  to  the  starting  of  the  Infir- 
mary. Hospital  work  alniost  necessarily  demands  orphan  work. 
Fathers  and  mothers  who  are  homeless  die  in  the  hospital.  The 
orphans  are  left  without  homes  or  protectors.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  them  ?  The  Pittsburg  Infirmary  had  not  long  been  open 
before  it  had  orphans  on  hand.  Mr.  Passavant  was  not  the 
man  to  send  them  adrift  or  to  throw  them  on  doubtful  charity. 

Over  and  over  again  he  thought  of  that  hour  in  London. 
He  alludes  to  his  perplexities  and  doubts  in  these  words :  *  *  The 
mind  may  have  been  filled  for  years  with  painful  doubts  and 
earnest  inquiries.  Some  circumstance,  seemingly  trivial,  may 
decide  the  question  and  decide  it  forever.  The  thought  of  faith 
becomes  the  work  of  faith  and  the  labor  of  love.  This  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Home  and  Farm  School.*' 
He  repeats  the  story  of  that  hour  in  London  and  continues : 

**How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God  in  His  dealings  with 
men !  What  we  call  accidents  are  but  His  wise  arrangements. 
Apparent  trifles  are  the  important  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
causes  which  work  out  His  will,  and  fulfill  His  word.  Unto 
Him  then,  be  all  the  glory  by  His  church  throughout  all  ages.'' 

The  story  of  the  feeble  beginning  of  his  first  Orphanage,  of 
the  trials  and  triumphs  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  statement  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded  and  carried  on,  together 
with  a  portrayal  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Passa- 
vant has  himself  written.  This  report  was  road  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  directors  in  1860.  We  give  extracts  from  what 
he  wrote,  read  and  published: 

**The  first  donation  for  the  Home,  was  a  dollar,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  suggested  it,  the  following.  In  July,  1849, 
the  Rev.  Th.  Fliedner,  of  the  Deaconess  Institute  at  Kaisers- 
werth,  then  on  a  visit  to  Pittsburg,  was  spending  an  evening  with 
a  few  friends,  and  warmly  urged  upon  them  the  duty  of  mercy 
to  the  orphan.     A   German   colporteur  calling  at  the  house, 
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listened  attentively  to  his  remarks,  and  on  retiring  handed  a 
dollar  to  one  of  the  ministers  present,  with  this  remark,  'Here 
you  hnve  a  commencement  for  an  Orphan  House/  Fully 
occupied  at  the  time  with  the  care  of  a  chur<^h  and  the  In- 
firmary, we  looked  to  others  to  beg:in  this  work  and  three  years 
elapsed  before  uthpr  eunti'ibutiims  were  received/'" 

The  announcement  of  the  purpose  to  establish  an  Orphan 
House,  was  fii-st  made  in  the  Mksionary  of  September,  1851.  As 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Institution,  and  an  expression  of 
the  aims  and  views  of  its  founders  at  that  time,  it  is  given  almost 
entire: 

**A  few  friends  in  this  vicinity,  moved  by  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  sad  lot  of  the  orphan,  propose  to  establish  a 
Home  for  these  bereaved  children.  It  is  desij^rned  to  be  a  Church 
Institutiou.  While  none  will  be  cxehulcd,  the  orphans  of  the 
ministers,  teachei*s  and  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  will 
have  the  preference  in  the  way  of  admission.  The  faith  of  the 
Church,  as  taught  in  her  Catechism,  will  be  the  basis  of  the  re* 
ligious  instruction  imparted;  and  the  chief  aim  of  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  Institutitm,  will  be  to  bring  these  little  ones 
tp  the  knowledis^e  of  the  Redeemer.  Daily  instruction,  daily 
prayer,  and  the  watchful  oversi|?ht  of  a  Christian  pastor,  will 
be  employed  with  a  reference  to  tliis  great  end.  In  this  way, 
it  is  hoped  that  many  neglected  orphans  will  be  trained  up  in 
the  nurture  and  fidmonition  of  the  Lord,  and  qualified  to  fill 
positions  of  usefulness  and  respectability. 

'*The  friends  who  have  undertaken  this  work,  depend  wholly 
on  God  for  the  means  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  to 
support  the  children.  They  will  commence,  as  soon  as  possible, 
00  a  small  scale,  and  extend  and  enlarge  their  operations  as  the 
need  may  require.  All  display  and  useless  expenditure  will  be 
conscientiously  avoided,  and  the  contributions  of  Christian 
friends  w^ill  go  directly  for  the  sacred  purposes  ^or  which  they 
may  be  designated. 

**  Words  need  not  be  multiplied  to  commend  such  an  Insti- 
tution to  the  sympathy  of  the  Church.  The  simple  fact,  that 
the  Lutheran  church  in  America,  ^^-ith  more  than  one  million  of 
population,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  from  the 
Old  World,  has  not  a  single  tisylum  for  her  poor  orphan  chil- 
dren, is  all  that  need  be  told.    In  the  almshouses  of  our  cities 
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and  sea-portSy  multitudes  of  forlorn  orphans  may  be  numbered 
who  are  growing  up  amid  the  society  of  paupers  and  wretched 
women  and  men ;  and  among  these  how  many  of  *  those  of  our 
own  household'  are  found,  whom  the  Church  has  hitherto  over- 
looked with  a  most  unnatural  and  cruel  neglect.'* 

**As  early  as  1850,  two  orphans  were  received,  the  sons  of  a 
clergyman  from  Germany  who  died  on  his  arrival  in  this  city. 
As  the  Home  was  not  yet  in  operation,  they  lived  in  the  Infir- 
mary upwards  of  two  years,  making  themselves  useful  in  various 
ways  and  attending  the  public  schools. 

**Two  others  were  admitted  shortly  after,  the  sons  of  a 
teacher  in  Switzerland,  who  remained  for  a  shorter  time.  Suit- 
able places  were  procured  for  them,  and  they  have  since  acquired 
useful  trades,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  honor  to  their  em- 
ployers. The  Home  was  organized  as  a  separate  Institution  in 
April,  1852,  by  the  appointment  of  Sister  Louisa  Mart  hens  to 
the  charge  of  the  children.  On  the  15th.  of  that  month,  the 
first  orphans  were  received,  two  Norwegian  boys  and  one  girl. 
brothers  and  sister,  from  Chicago,  Ills.  They  were  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Anderson,  who  gave  them  over  to  the  Institution 
with  a  pastor's  fervent  blessing.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
two  German  children  of  a  very  tender  age,  were  admitted.  To 
these,  two  of  the  above-mentioned  boys  were  added,  making  the 
orphan  family  seven  in  number.  The  withdrawal  of  the  two 
youngest  children  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  going  to  a  trade  of 
the  two  larger  boys,  so(m  reduced  the  family  to  its  original  num- 
ber. By  September  of  the  same  year,  however,  five  other  chil- 
dren had  been  received.  One  of  these  was  committ(»d  to  the 
Institution  with  many  tears,  by  a  father  who  died  in  tlie  In- 
firmary. Another  was  brought  to  it  by  a  justice  of  the  i)eace, 
in  consequence  of  the  dying  charge  of  her  father,  who  left  his 
child  with  his  little  all,  to  the  Home.'' 

Many  years  after  the  foregoing  report  was  read  the  writer 
of  this  heard  Mr.  Passavant  tell  these  interesting  stories  of 
those  early  beginnings : 

One  of  the  early  consignments  of  children  was  sent  from 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Passavant  went  to  the  station  expect in<r  to 
meet  a  group  of  bright,  clean  and  happy  children.  Instead  of 
this  he  found  them  begrimed  with  dust  of  travel  and  bestaincd 
with  tears.  When  he  told  them  who  he  was,  one  of  the  larger 
girls  ran  up  to  him,  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  sobbed : 
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"So  you  are  Mr,  Passavant,  and  you  will  be  our  father.'*  Then 
and  there,  he  tnld  us,  he  received  a  new  and  needed  lesson  on 
what  it  means  to  be  director  of  an  Orphanage.  Then  he  knew 
that  he  must  be  a  father  and  love  these  denolate  little  ones  into 
goodness  and  happiness.  But  the  romance  and  the  visions  that 
his  fervid  ima*rination  had  pictured  were  gone.  Orphan  work, 
and  all  mercy  w^ork  henceforth  meant  to  him  the  t^ivin^^  of  life 
and  love. 

When  the  cholera  was  raging  in  Chicago  Mr  Paasavant 
on  a  hasty  trip  to  that  city  found  a  Swedish  Pastor  making 
coffins,  with  his  own  hands,  for  the  poor  among  his  people  who 
had  been  cut  down  by  the  pestilence.— If  we  recall  correctly 
this  was  the  R^v,  Father  Carlson,  the  devoted  pioneer  mission- 
ary among  the  Swedes  of  Chicago.  Wringing  his  hands  he  said 
to  Passavant,  ''What  shall  I  do  with  their  orphaned  children T'* 
**Send  twelve  of  them  to  my  orphan's  home  in  Pittsburg,*'  w^as 
the  ready  reply.  The  twelve  were  sent  in  charge  of  the  Nor- 
wegian PaMor,  Paul  Anderson.  Mr.  Passavant  met  them  at  the 
station  and  they  were  soon  made  comfortable  and  happy.  Some 
of  these  became  men  and  women  of  mark  and  all  beeame  useful 
citizens, 

"When  the  Home  was  commenced  in  Pittsburg,  one  insti- 
tution  was  thought  to  be  all-sufficient.  The  experience  of  the 
first  six  months,  ln>wever,  revealed  the  necessity  of  a  special 
Institution  for  the  larger  boys.  The  want  of  out-door  employ- 
ment, and  many  other  reasons,  pointed  to  the  counti*y  as  the 
most  suitable  place  for  this  branch  of  the  Institution,.  Accord- 
ingly, after  an  examination  of  different  localities,  a  small  farm 
joining  the  village  of  Zelienople,  Butler  County,  Pa.,  was  selected 
as  the  site  of  the  proposed  Farm  School. ,  The  land  was  purch- 
ased in  September,  1852,  from  Joseph  Ziegler,  at  sixty  dollars 
per  acre,  and  possession  was  obtained  the  following  April. 
Among  the  re"asons  which  led  to  the  selection  of  this  land,  were 
its  fresh  and  mineral  springs,  its  grove  of  noble  forest  trees  ad- 
joining the  site  of  the  proposed  building,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  it^s  seclusion  from  the  busy 
scenes  of  men.  The  location  is  much  admired  for  its  quiet  beauty 
and  the  romantic  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  alike 
accessible  from  the  east  and  west  and  from  the  north  and  south, 
being  but  28  miles  from  Pittsburg  and  ten  from  Rochester  Sta- 
tion on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wa>iie  and  Chicago  and  the  Pittsburg 
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and  Cleveland  railroads,  which  connect  with  leading  western 
and  southern  roads.  ^® 

It  also  combines  the  advantages  of  all  the  other  places  pro- 
posed, such  as  general  healthfulness,  good  water,  cheapness  of 
living,  access  to  a  large  city,  and  a  surrounding  community,  in- 
dustrious and  virtuous. 

The  necessity  of  a  suitable  dwelling  for  the  director  of  the 
proposed  school,  led  to  the  erection  of  a  neat  and  substantial 
Oothic  cottage  in  the  summer  of  1853.  During  the  year,  other 
improvements  were  made,  such  as  the  digging  of  a  well,  the 
building  of  a  stable,  out-houses,  and  fences.  In  April,  1854, 
the  Rev.  G.  Bassler  of  Middle  Lancaster,  Butler  County,  having 
been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Farm  School,  removed  into 
the  Director's  house..  The  advantage  of  his  presence  was  soon 
apparent,  not  only  in  the  preparations  for  the  erection  of  the 
main  building,  but  in  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  and  in  his 
valuable  co-operation  in  everything  relating  to  the  interests  of 
the  Institution. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  two  years  after  the  first  orphans 
were  admitted,  the  Home  in  the  city  was  already  crowded,  and 
new  applications  were  constantly  received.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  make  a  commencement  at  the  Farm  School  with- 
out delay.  Accordingly,  some  rooms  were  rented  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  the  building  in  Zelienople  now  occupied  by  the  Aca- 
demy, and  in  May,  1854,  eight  of  the  larger  boys  from  the  Home 
were  organized  as  the  first  family  of  the  proposed  Institution. 
The  services  of  a  worthy  woman  were  fortunately  secured;  the 
most  necessary  furniture  was  procured  for  housekeeping,  and 
with  a  student  as  an  elder  brother,  the  Institution  went  into 
operation.  The  mornings  were  occupied  in  various  kinds  of 
labor  on  the  farm,  and  the  afternoons  in  the  exercises  of  the 
school  room,  under  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Waters,  who  had  re-com- 
menced the  Academy  in  the  village.  In  looking  back  to  the  first 
year  in  the  country,  the  remembrance  of  many  trying  and  un- 
looked-for difficulties  recurs  to  the  mind.  The  whole  was  an  ex- 
periment. The  experience  of  others  was  not  at  hand  to  guide 
us.  The  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  first  trial,  were  un- 
usually great.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  Institution  were  so 
small,  that  the  boys  had  to  sleep  in  the  garret  both  during  the 
summer  and  winter.    And  the  entire  failure  of  the  gardens  and 
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crops  by  the  excessive  droughty  not  only  made  their  labor  in 
vain,  but  rendered  it  necessary  to  brin^f  most  of  the  provisions 
and  rtonr  from  a  distance  and  at  a  preat  expense.  Some  of  the 
experit^nces  of  this  period  were  as  amusinir  as  they  were  try- 
ing, but  all  the  diffieiilties  incident  to  the  new  iindertMking  were 
met  by  a  cheerful  faiths  which  turned  the  jafloomy  shadows  into 
sunshine,  and  looked  forward  to  a  better  day. 

The  erection  of  the  principal  building:  at  the  Farm  School 
was  the  great  event  in  its  history.  It  was  originally  designed 
to  build  a  number  of  cottages  fur  orphan'faniili«?s  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  children^  but  on  mature  reileetion,  and  for  reasons 
which  need  not  here  be  detailed,  it  was  finally  decided  first  to 
erect  the  nuiin  buildinsr.  which  would  contain  the  nece^ary 
offices,  schiMjl,  work  and  dining  rooms,  with  kitchen  for  the 
whole  Institution,  and  sleeping  apartments  for  sixty  or  eighty 
children,  Aecordinuly,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  the  ground  was 
broken,  and  preparations  innde  for  the  new  ediliee.  By  July 
the  foimdation  had  been  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the 
range  w^ork,  w*hich  w^as  rapidly  approaching  completion.  ,,.'*..♦ 

The  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  At  an  early  hour 
every  day,  between  thirty  and  forty  men,  before  going  forth  to 
their  toil,  met  in  the  woodshed,  and  united  with  the  Director 
in  prayer  to  (lod,  that  lie  would  bless  the  Uibor  of  their  hands 
and  give  the  Institution  its  daily  bread.  Seldom,  perhaps,  was 
there  more  unity  of  purpose  and  heartiness  of  will  among  work- 
men. Thouf'h  none  could  be  poorer  than  the  Institution,  the 
men  were  paid  with  a  promptitude  to  which  most  had  been 
strangers.  It  was  a  frequent  remark  among  many,  that  they  had 
never  before  received  their  wages  with  so  much  regularity.  Not 
only  were  friends  raised  up  to  contribute  out  iif  their  abundance 
and  their  poverty  to  the  advancing  w*ork,  but  others  kindly 
brought  money  and  loaned  it  to  us  without  security.  Others, 
who  had  furnished  materials  and  lai)or,  allowed  their  account 
to  stand  until  it  became  ecmvenient  to  pay.  Notwithstanding 
the  hea\nt'  outlay,  there  was  no  interruption,  and  Ity  the  end  of 
November  the  building  was  roofed  and  enelosed  without  injury 
or  aecideut.  The  year  1854  was  thus  happily  closed  and  the 
following  entry  made  in  the  journal  of  the  Institution: 

*  Hitherto  Hath  The  IjORD  IIkij*ed  Ug/ 

With  this  utterance  of  gratitude  we  desire  to  close  the 
year.    It  would  be  deeply  sinful  not  to  bicaa  the  name  of  God, 
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who  hath  done  wonderful  thing^s  for  ua  and  crowned  the  year 
with  His  goodness.  With  a  record  of  hourly  mercies  and  daily 
deliverance  have  not  the  two  Institutions  experienced!  The 
officers,  teachers,  children,  spared  in  the  midst  of  contasrion  ami 
death,  their  daily  bread  supplied  in  the  midst  of  general  w^ant, 
the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  the  Highest  bestowed  in  our  ig- 
norance and  inexperience,  the  necessary  means  furnished  by 
^ifts  and  lijans,  in  every  time  of  need,  preservation  from  Itjss 
of  life  and  limb  to  those  en^a^red  on  the  buildin*r,  and  to  the 
edifice  itself  protection  frtmi  fire  and  lightning  and  storm. 
Again  and  again  have  we  been  taught  the  lesson,  that  *  except 
the  Lord  build  the  h<mse,  they  labor  iu  vain  who  build  it.'  And 
now,  in  the  review  of  the  trials  and  deliverances  of  the  past 
year,  we  desire,  not  with  wortls  meroly,  but  from  the  heart  to 
say:  'Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name,  Ola  Lord^J 
give  glory  and  praise/  |H 

During  the  two  preceding  years,  the  labors  connected  with 
the  orphan  work,  were,  to  a  great  extent,  free  from  pecimiary 
anxiety.  The  number  of  children  in  both  Institutions  had  in- 
deed increased  to  twenty-four  by  the  beginning  of  1855,  but  the 
means  for  their  support  were  generously  supplied  by  a  syra- 
pathizing  Church,  Through  the  accumulation  of  previous  years 
and  a  few  special  efforts,  the  cost  of  the  Farm,  the  Director 's 
house  and  other  improvements,  was  met  without  difficultyj^J 
and  on  the  first  of  April,  1854,  the  last  obligation  was  paid.        ^M 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  only  75  cents  remained  in  the  treasury 
after  this  was  done.  To  stand  still,  however,  seemed  impossible.  • 
The  call'  to  go  forward  appeared  as  from  heaven.  The  con- 
tracts were  therefore  made  for  the  main  building,  nothing 
doubting  that  the  Lord  would  provide.  Looking  back,  in  cold 
blood,  upon  this  step,  we  acknowledge  that  our  course  seems 
presumptuous  and  indefensible.  But,  then,  we  could  not  so 
regard  it.  The  duty  of  large  and  immediate  action  ai>peared 
clear  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  The  aliility  of  the  Church  for 
such  a  work,  and  the  power  of  God  to  move  the  heart,  uuhoard 
the  wealth,  and  prompt  to  generous  charity,  could  not  be 
doubted.  The  concurrence  of  many  favoring  circumstances, 
and  the  voluntary'  offerings  of  the  benevolent,  together  with 
the  pninful  and  increasing  want  of  a  suitable  dwelling  for  the 

orphans,  made  the  call  to  go  forward  irresistible 

Scarcely  had  the  corner*stone  of  the  Farm   School  been 
laid,    w4ien    the    springing    crops    withered    away    before    the 
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drought*  Wliat  the  heat  did  not  destroy,  clouds  of  grasshoppers 
consumed.  In  many  places,  the  cattle  perished  in  the  fieJds, 
Flour  rose  from  five  dollars  a  barrel  to  twelve.  Labor,  build* 
mg  materials  and  food  of  every  kind,  advanced  in  proportion. 
But  the  work  could  not  stop  with  unfinished  walls.  At  any 
price,  the  building  must  be  inclosed. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Pitts- 
burg with  awful  virulence.  In  a  fortnight,  nearly  a  thousand 
persons  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  wards  of  the  In- 
firmary were  crowded  with  the  sick.  Among  the  victims  of 
the  plague,  were  many  helpless  orphans,  whole  families  of 
whom  were  received  into  the  Home  and  Farm  School.  By  this 
visitation,  the  expenses  were  greatly  increased  at  the  time  of 
painful  embarrassment. 

A  few  months  later  came  the  financial  crisis,  ilen's  hearts 
failed  them  with  fear.  Strontr  houses  were  crushed  by  the  storm. 
Others  shook  to  their  foundations.  Among  these,  were  generous 
friends  of  the  orphan  enterprise.  Some  of  the  largest  subscrip- 
tions were  thus  lo«t,  but  the  obligations  which  had  been  assumed 
in  reliance  on  them,  remained,  and  only  after  yeai^  of  anxiety 
and  trial,  could  they  be  finally  paid. 

These  were  but  the  beginnings  of  sorrows.  The  embarrass- 
ments of  the  country  were  passing  away^  when  the  financial 
crisis  of  1857  eaused  a  panic  and  revulsion  throughout  the 
world.  The  voluntiiry  loans  which  had  been  made  to  the  In- 
stitution in  prosperous  times,  were  now  called  in.  Some  of 
them  were  from  widows,  and  others  from  business  men,  and 
could  not  be  withheld,  and  yet,  while  the  orphan  family  was 
rapidly  increasing,  the  contributions,  in  eunsequence  of  the 
panic,  fell  off  by  one  half.  All  the  banks  were  closed.  Confi- 
dence between  man  and  man  was  almost  gone.  There  was  re- 
lief nowhere  but  with  God.  The  struggles  and  pleadings  of 
that  dark  year  are  known  only  to  Him.  But  here  was  *The 
anchor  of  the  smil  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  entereth 
into  that  within  the  veil.* , 

At  its  commencement  the  Home  was  without  Constitution 
or  Rules,  Perfect  freedom,  in  the  way  of  providentid  develop- 
ment, was  felt  to  be  a  necessity.  Its  plan  wa^  based  upon  the 
idea  of  a  Christian  home;  but  to  develop  that  idea  in  an 
orphan  institution,  is  a  work  of  time  and  drfiieulty.  The  absence 
of  the  home  feature,  in  many  exist  mg  orphan  asylums,  was 
painfully  apparent  in  the  very  looks  of  the  children  and  in  all 
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the  internal  arrangements;  but  to  supply  this  want  and  give 
the  Institution,  as  far  as  possible,  the  character  of  that  divine 
society,  where  God  has  set  the  solitary  into  families,  has  been 
the  cause  of  continued  thought,  anxiety  and  effort.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  and  in  inunediate  connection  with  it,  other  issues 
were  from  time  to  time  presented,  which  could  be  met  only 
after  a  patient  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case, 
and  the  application  to  them  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  While 
perfection  has  not  been  attained,  nor  even  the  full  measure  of 
truth  in  its  relation  to  these  and  to  the  general  principles  of 
the  Institution,  they  are  given  as  the  results  of  our  experience, 
after  eight  years  of  patient  trial,  and  earnest  prayer  for  the 
divine  guidance. 

Children  Received,  wrrnouT  Reference  to  the  Reuoious 
Faith  op  Their  Parents. 

In  the  appeal  first  sent  forth,  it  was  stated  that  while  none 
would  be  excluded,  the  orphans  of  the  pastors,  teachers  and 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  would  have  the 
precedence  in  the  way  of  admission.  The  institution  having 
been  at  first  designed  mainly  for  the  orphans  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  such  a  precedence  was  thought  to  be  necessary  and 
proper.  The  teachings  of  Christ  and  of  experience,  however, 
have  swept  away  this  slight  restriction.  It  was  early  seen  that 
Christian  mercy  is  infinitely  above  all  denominational  distinc- 
tions. It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Christ  comes  to  us  in  the  per- 
son of  the  orphan,  and  that  whoso  receiveth  one  such  little 
child,  in  His  name,  receiveth  Him.  This  principle  settled,  the 
Institution  was  at  once  placed  on  a  purely  Christian  founda- 
tion. The  children  were  received  **in  His  name,"  and  all  lower 
motives  were  'discarded.  From  that  moment,  they  were  loved 
and  cared  for  because  they  were  His.  All  doubt,  too,  in  regard 
to  their  support,  instantly  ceased.  God  became  the  father  of 
the  fatherless.  Our  children  ceased  to  be  ours,  and  became  vir- 
tually His;  and  the  resources  of  the  universe  were  all  pledged 
for  their  maintenance. 

Entire  Orphans  Alone  Received. 

In  no  respect  has  the  plan  of  the  Institution  been  so  ma- 
terially modified,  as  on  this  point.  The  first  children  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  half-orphans,  and  had  the  rules  then  been 
framed,  provision  would  have  been  made  for  their  continued 
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reception.  It  was  sincerely  desired  to  be  helpful  to  many 
struggling  widows  in  the  support  of  their  needy  little  ones.  Ac- 
cordingly»  children  of  this- class  were  freely  admitted  for  several 
years,  and  only  after  an  experience  the  most  painful  and  dis- 
couraging, was  this  reluctantly  discontinued.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  plan  of  the  Institution  as  a  Home,  The 
heart  of  the  home,  is  the  parental  relation.  In  the  case  of  mosjt 
half -orphans,  the  Institution  could  not  take  the  parent's  place. 
There  were  virtually  two  parents,  the  one  without  and  the  other 
within.  Our  efforts  to  exercise  proper  discipline  over  the  children 
failed.  In  several  instances^  this  led  to  a  conflict  of  authority, 
and  between  the  two,  obedience  was  broken  down.  To  the 
natural  love  of"  the  mother,  was  often  added  an  undue  tender- 
ness because  of  orphanage,  which  made  the  government  of  the 
children  and  the  correction  of  evil  habits  well*nigh  impossible. 
Other  serious  difficulties  gradually  manifested  themselves. 
The  changing  circumstances  of  the  surviving  parent,  often 
made  the  children  comers  and  goers.  Instead  of  a  home,  the 
Institution  became  a  house*of-caIl.  Nothing  permanent  could 
be  done,  in  the  way  of  Christian  nurture  and  education.  The 
very  objects  of  the  Institution  w^ere  in  danger  of  being  defeated, 
in  the  effort  to  attain  them.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that,  not- 
withstanding the  precautions  taken,  it  would  be  largely  used  for 
convenience,  rather  than  charity,  and  that  the  thriftless  and 
undeserving  would  impose  their  offspring  upon  it,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  who  were  orphans  indeed.  The  trial  made  was 
sufficiently  discouraging.  In  several  other  cases,  the  interference 
of  the  parent  was  so  constant  and  annoying,  that  the  children 
csould  not  be  retained. 

The  final  result,  was  the  adoption  of  a  rule  admitting 
none  hut  full  orphans.  Ordinarily,  they  are  the  most  destitute. 
The  Institution  beenmcs  their  home.  Its  officers  sustain  to  them 
the  relation  of  parents,  and  they  stand  to  them  raoi'c  in  the  po- 
sition of  children.  There  is  no  conflict  of  authority  or  of  control 
in  their  rase.  They  are  more  easily  governed  and  taught  in 
*the  way  tJiey  should  go.*  There  is  a  greater  measure  of  charity 
in  their  reception,  and  a  larger  promise  of  future  good  to  the 
orphan. 

TnE  CniLDREN  TO  Be  Legally  Ikdentured  to  the  Institution. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  provisi<m  was  early  apparent.  In 
its  absence,  their  stay  was  dependent  on  the  whims  of  f'^HiT- 
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hood  or  the  caprice  of  oflScious  friends.  To  do  th^  children 
justice,  it  was  soon  felt  that  their  entire  control  was  indispensable. 
In  this  respect,  the  Institution  must  «tand  to  them  fully  in  the 
place  of  their  parents.  It  is  true,  the  carrying  out  of  this 
arrangement  imposes  very  responsible  legal  obligations  on  the 
oflScers,  but  in  no  other  way  could  the  necessary  control  be  se- 
cured. If  it  is  thought  that  such  an  authority  over  the  children 
ought  not  to  be  required,  we  reply,  that  this  arrangement  is 
universal  in  all  other  Orphan  Houses,  and  that  in  one  organized 
on  the  plan^f  our  Home,  it  is  indispensable  to  its  very  existence. 
In  all  cases,  then,  where  orphans  are  received  they  must  be 
legally  indentured  by  their  friends,  the  Court,  or  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor.  In  this  way  alone  can  they  be  adopted  into  its 
family,  enjoy  its  support,  protection  and  counsel,  and  receive 
the  legal  pledge  of  a  proper  training  in  such  branches  of  reli- 
gious, secular  and  mechanical  knowledge  as  will  qualify  them  for 
usefulness  and  respectability  in  after  life. 

The  Children  to  Remain  until  op  Age. 

It  is  this  feature  which  presents  the  greatest  attractions 
and  the  most  repulsions  to  diflferent  minds.  This,  likewise, 
distinguishes  the  plan  of  the  Home  from  that  of  other  Orphan 
Asylums.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  its 
adoption,  therefore,  will  not  be  without  interest. 

In  caHing  the  Institution  **The  Home,"  it  was  earnestly 
desired  to  make  it  a  home,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  It 
was  felt,  that  the  Church  owed  a  home  to  her  destitute  orphans, 
and  that  any  provision  for  their  welfare  short  of  this,  would  not 
meet  their  wants,  nor  yet  fulfill  her  duty  to  the  fatherless.  It 
only  remained  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  home,  and  to 
give  to  the  Institution,  as  much  as  possible,  such  a  character. 
A  temporary  asylum  or  retreat,  would  not  be  home.  The  idea 
of  permanence,  as  well  as  of  parentage,  is  inseparable  from  it. 
All  feel  the  sacredness  of  the  spot  men  call  their  home,  the  cradle 
of  their  childhood,  the  scene  of  joyous  youth,  and  the  cherished 
abode,  toward  which  the  thoughts  wander  back  in  after  life. 
To  provide  such  a  home  for  his  offspring,  is  the  aim  of  every 
right-minded  man.  He  would  gather  around  it  the  adornments 
of  taste,  and  dignify  it  with  the  supports  of  knowledjre,  virtue 
and  religion.  Under  its  benign  influences,  he  fondly  hopes  to 
rear  his  children,  and  not  until  they  are  prepared  for  the  change, 
are  they  sent  forth  from  the  parental  roof,  to  struggle  with  the 
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realities  of  life.  Even  then,  a  fatlu'r's  blessing:  and  a  mother's 
love  follow  them,  and  the  sacred  endearments  of  home  become 
a  guidance  and  defense,  amid  the  duties  and  temptations  of 
life.  Such  a  home  the  Chureh  should  ^ive  to  her  orphan  mem- 
bers. She  must  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  and  in  the  erections 
of  her  charity,  the  Christian  Home,  where  their  infancy  and 
youth  may  be  iruarded  and  sanctified  by  the  word  and  by 
prayer,  nuist  not  be  for^rotten.  Around  it  should  taste  gather 
its  attractions,  and  purity  and  love  make  all  beauteoit^  with- 
in. Though  not  their  first  dear  home,  it  must  yet  be  the  home 
of  holy  affection  and  tender  solicitude  and  watchful  ovei*sight; 
and  w^hen  the  appointed  hour  of  departure  eomes»  with  the  bless- 
ing of  her  pastors  and  teachers^  will  these  youthful  ones  go  forth, 
prepared  for  the  appointed  duties  of  life.  From  thence,  as  from 
a  home,  must  go  out  the  directing  influence  to  govern  their 
course;  and  to  it,  as  to  a  home,  should  the  heart  of  the  orphan 
turn,  as  to  the  one  loved  spot  around  which  are  clustered  the 
holiest  remembrances  of  life. 

With  such  a  view  of  the  Church's  duty  to  the  fatherless, 
it  will  be  understood  why  the  children  arc  retained  in  the  In- 
stitution, instead  of  being  bound  out  in  early  years.  While  it  is 
conceded,  that  no  Institution  is  to  be  compared  to  a  well-regu- 
lated Christian  family  as  a  home  for  the  orphan,  experience  has 
fully  proved  that  those  who  are  least  qualified  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  foster-parents,  are  often  the  most  ready  to 
do  so.  The  result  is  painfully  manifest  in  the  history  of  many 
orphan  children.  Notwithstanding  the  carefulness  of  Managers 
and  friends,  scarcely  one  in  five,  thus  put  out,  finds  a  suitable 
and  really  Christian  Home.  We  know  this  from  the  testimony 
of  others  and  from  personal  observation.  Not  a  few  of  the 
children  in  the  Home,  had  already  been  in  from  two  to  five 
families.  In  several  instances  there  was  groas  and  shocking 
abuse.  In  most  cases,  the  children  had  been  received  not  from 
principle  but  for  convenience,  and  when  inherent  sins  and  neg- 
lected habits  made  them  repulsive,  they  w^ere  coldly  thrust 
away.  In  contemplating  the  case  of  such,  w*e  could  not  but  un- 
derstand the  language  of  a  poor  lad,  who,  when  askt^i  where  he 
had  been  since  his  father  died,  three  years  before,  feelingly 
aoswered,  that  he  *had  been  knocked  about  since,'  while  the 
soars  and  seams  on  his  frail  person  confirmed  the  truth  of  his 
reply ! 

This  provision,  therefore,  which  gives  to  ''^  -  <..*..i.«,*  ,i  ,.,.».- 
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manent  home,  in  which  the  Church  has  placed  her  pastors  and 
teachers  and  around  which  her  sympathies  and  prayers  cluster, 
is  the  purest  mercy  to  the  fatherless.  Their  nurture,  education 
and  development  are  in  her  hands,  and  go  on  under  her  eye. 
Every  noble  trait  is  fostered,  every  talent  carefully  marked  and 
improved,  every  evil  tendency  perseveringly  resisted,  and  all  the 
habits  of  order,  industry  and  piety  diligently  cultivated  from 
day  to  day.  The  child  has  been  adopted  by  the  Institution  *for 
better  or  for  worse'  and  the  motives  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
obligations  of  the  law  alike  bind  its  officers  to  a  conscientious 
fulfillment  of  assumed  duty.  How  great,  in  some  cases,  such 
a  trial  of  faith  and  patience  becomes,  every  parent  will  com- 
prehend; but  how  necessary,  that  when  death  robs  the  child  of 
its  natural  protector  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  should  stand 
in  his  place  and  fulfill  to  him  the  offices  of  a  faithful  and  self- 
denying  devotion ! 

The  Children  to  Be  Carefully  Instructed  in  Religion. 

To  guard  against  all  uncertainty  on  this  vital  point,  and 
to  secure  for  the  children  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  positive 
faith,  whatever  may  be  the  fluctuations  of  human  opinion,  or 
the  decline  of  truth,  hereafter,  special  legal  provision  is  made 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  shall 
be  daily  taught  in  their  integrity  by  all  who  are  employed  as 
directors  or  teachers  in  these  Institutions.  The  Church  owes  it 
to  her  orphan  members  to  guard  them  against  the  perils  of 
error  and  to  instruct  them  thoroughly  in  the  doctrine  and 
duties  of  her  Evangelical  faith.  Such  instruction,  is  the  richest 
blessing  she  can  confer  upon  them,  and  time  and  experience 
alone  will  fully  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  this  pro- 
vision. In  the  spirit  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  arrange- 
ment, the  children,  with  their  teachers,  attend  the  regular  ser- 
vices of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  As  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  familiarity  with  the  Word  of  God,  we  record  with 
gratitude  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  now 
at  their  trades,  have  of  their  own  accord  **  witnessed  the  good 
confession,*'  and  are  consistent  members  of  the  Church. 

Children  Not  Admitted  above  a  Certain  Age,  Nor  Those 
OF  Vicious  Habits. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  both 
Institutions,  that  children  who  are  more  than  ten  years  of  age 
cannot  be  received  with  advantage  to  the  other  inmates,  unless 
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in  very  spec^ial  esses.  In  most  inst&Doefly  the  habitt  hmve  be- 
come so  fixed  and  the  diaraet^n  so  derdoped  mid^  imfaTorable 
circumstances,  that  it  ts  a  wotk  of  the  gratoit  difficulty  to  cre- 
ate in  tbem  the  spirit  of  true  obcdienee,  or  impart  to  them 
that  home-feeling,  without  which  they  become  reaEtiTe  and  im- 
patient of  restraint  The  earlier,  therefore,  children  are  pboed  in 
the  Institution,  the  more  certain  are  Ih^y  to  grow  np  in  all 
the  habits  of  obedience,  industry  and  lirtua. 

Nor  are  oipbans  of  rmo>Q»  chmraeter  and  eomipt  habita 
received  into  the  Institntions,  A  fair  trial  has  been  made  with 
auch  unfortunates,  but  the  injnry  inflicted  npon  the  other  ehil- 
dren  more  than  eounterbalaneed  the  irood  done  to  them.  The 
influence  for  wil  which  one  depraved  child  may  eiert  npon  a 
whole  family,  no  tongue  of  man  can  utter  and  the  officers  are 
unwilling  to  imperil  the  principles  and  morak  of  the  children 
by  the  admission  of  those  who  are  proper  sabjeeta  for  a  boom 
of  correction.  The  demands  of  some  persona  in  behalf  of  sudi 
children  are  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  and  nnreaaonable.  The 
Institution  is  not  a  prison  for  old  offenders,  nor  a  home  of 
correction  for  youthful  criminals.  The  same  principle  which 
separates  them  from  the  family,  excludes  them  from  the  Home. 

For  the  same  reason,  those  orphans  are  not  admitted  who 
are  suffering  from  diseases,  which  would  injuriously  affect  the 
health  of  the  other  children.  Sympathy  for  their  wretchedness 
must  not  inflict  their  misery  upon  the  rest.  Other  mode^i  and 
places  of  living  munt  be  sought,  where  they  may  be  taken  in 
without  peril  to  others. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  results  to  which  the  Ini$ti- 
tutions  have  been  brought  by  the  practical  working  of  the 
past  eight  years.  They  differ  materially  from  the  details  of 
the  original  plan,  and  have  been  gradually  reached  over  pre- 
viously formed  r»pinions  and  efforts,  to  bring  about  a  different 
result,  On  thLs  account  they  are  more  reliable,  as  they  are  n<?t 
theories  hut  the  teachings  of  experience,  gained  in  the  difficult  J 
school  of  trial  and  tested  b^  the  operation  of  years ^H 

In  Bcekini^  to  restore  to  our  orphans  a  home,  the  idea  of^^ 
the  family  rel«tKtn  is  constantly  kept  in  \\ew.  At  the  honte  in 
the  city,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  building  occu- 
pied ^nd  for  tt^her  causes,  the  children  are  not  divided  but  con- 
stitute a  sinsjle  family,  under  tbe  supervnsion  of  two  of  the 
Deacoueases.  At  the  Farm  School  however,  there  is  an  approxi- 
mation at  least  tA)w^ard  a  *  family  system'  of  the  Rough  House 
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near  Hamburg.  The  boys  are  classified  into  families  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  CAch  and  are  placed  under  the  special  care  of 
young  men  of  approved  Christian  character  to  sustain  to  them 
the  relation  of  elder  brothers. 

Music  and  good  singing  we  consider,  next  to  the  Word  of 
God,  one  of  the  best  means  of  touching  the  heart  of  the  child. 
We  therefore,  teach  our  boys  to  sing,  and  if  they  do  not  yet 
sing  beautifully,  they  do  their  best,  and  hope  to  improve  by 
and  by.  English  and  Gterman  hymns  and  songs  from  different 
sources  among  which  I  mention  the  beautiful  collection  of  Ger- 
man songs  used  in  the  'Bauhe  Haus'  of  Dr.  Wichem,  called 
*Unsere  Lieder.'  We  are  endeavoring  to  make  some  of  these 
our  own,  and  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  volume 
of  'Our  Songs,'  printed  by  our  boys,  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
many  of  our  friends 

A  lively  sense  of  obligation  to  those  with  whom  it  has 
been  our  happiness  to  be  more  immediately  associated  in  the 
orphan  work,  will  not  suffer  us  to  close  this  report  without  a 
few  remarks.  The  hand  of  Providence  has  been  as  plainly 
manifest,  in  qualifying  and  bringing  together  the  required  la- 
borers, as  in  providing  the  means  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Institutions. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Home,  several  of  the 
sisters  of  the  Deaconess  Institution  have  devoted  themselves 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  care  of  the  children,  a  service  of  toil 
and  anxiety  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  previous  surroundings  of  neglected  orphanage.  In 
the  day  when  that  which  is  done  in  secret  shall  be  rewarded 
openly,  their  labor  of  love  and  patience  of  hope  will  find  a 
glorious  reward,  in  the  salvation  of  many  a  rescued  child,  and 
the  eternal  benediction  of  Christ  himself:  *  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it 
imto  Me.' 

From  the  organization  of  the  Farm  School,  in  1854,  to 
the  present  time,  the  Rev.  G.  Bassler  has  sustained  to  it  the 
responsible  relation  of  Director  and  has  resided  in  the  Di- 
rector's house,  adjoining  the  main  building.  To  his  fidelity, 
practical  tact,  and  self-sacrifice,  the  Institution  is  larjrely  in- 
debted, not  only  for  its  economical  management  but  likewise 
for  the  good  behavior  and  general  improvement  of  the  pupils. 
Mr.  Bassler  is  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  the  English  Lutheran 
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congrregation  in  the  village,  the  Sunday-school  and  church  of 
which  the  children  regularly  attend. 

During?  the  firet  year  and  a  half,  the  duties  of  teacher  at 
the  Farm  School  were  discharged  by  different  persons  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  sent  in  the  ye^ry  hour  of  need.  In  No- 
vember, 1855,  however,  the  Institution  was  so  fnrtiiniite  as  to 
secure  the  services  of  Mr.  G.  C,  HoUs,  then  principal  of  the 
academy  in  Ponieroy,  Ohio,  as  Head  Master  and  House  Father 
to  the  boys.  Having  spent  several  years  in  the  celebrated 
*Rauhe  Hans'  of  Eev.  Dr.  Wichern,  and  since  then  greatly 
enlarged  his  experience  by  teaching,  stndy  and  travel,  he 
brought  with  him  to  his  new  position  qualifications  as  rare  as 
they  are  valuable.  Entering  into  the  orphan  work  from  prin- 
ciple, he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  children 
with  great  assidnity  and  rendered  the  most  important  services 
in  developing  the  inward  life  of  the  Institution, 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  our 
position,  in  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Institutions, 
they  have  assuredly  not  been  more  perplexing  than  the  daily 
duties  and  cares  of  these,  our  beloved  associates.  Without  their 
valuable  aid,  little  could  have  been  accomplished.  The  material 
structure  might  indeed  have  arisen,  and  the  outward  organiza- 
tion have  been  made,  but  the  true  home-life  within  would  have 
been  wanting.  To  theSe  our  fellow  laborers  is  largely  owing 
the  measure  of  success  which  has  been  attained,  and  with  pro- 
found gratitude  to  God  we  record  their  capacit>%  lidelity  and 
self-sacrifice  in  this  holy  work,  as  among  the  greatest  blessings 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Institutions. 

Our  sincerest  acknowledgements  are  likmvise  due  to  Mi's. 
Rev,  Bassler,  Mrs.  Holls,  and  Mrs.  Gottlieb,  the  matron*  for  the 
many  and  valuable  services  which  they  have  so  cheerfully  ren- 
dered to  the  inmates  of  the  Farm  School,  and  for  their  kind 
attention  to  the  numerous  strangers,  visitors,  and  relatives  of 
the  orphans. 

We  would  be  doing  violence  to  our  feelings,  did  we  not» 
in  conclusion,  express  our  great  indebtedness  to  the  Kev.H.  Reck, 
of  Pittsburg,  for  liis  generous  sacrifices  of  time,  labor  and 
position  in  behalf  of  the  Institutions.  Though  prevented  until 
lately  by  pastoral  duties,  from  an  official  connection  with  them, 
he  has  nevertheless,  for  the  past  six  years,  shared  largely  with 
im  in  the  unavoidable  toil  and  drudgeiy  of  this  work.  Recently, 
he  has  even  resigned  his  church,  that  he  might  devote  himself 
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more  fully  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  the  fatherless.  The 
assistance,  thus  rendered,  which  money  could  scarcely  have 
procured,  was  given  as  cheerfully  as  it  was  bestowed  gra- 
tuitously. 

We  have  referred  thus  publicly  to  our  associates  in  the 
Home  and  Farm  School,  not  for  vain  compliment,  nor  yet 
merely  in  the  way  of  deserved  acknowledgement,  but  mainly  to 
remove  the  impression  that  these  Institutions  are  the  result  of 
individual  exertion.  All  who  have  been  engaged  in  their  estab- 
lishment and  care,  have  alike  given  their  pains  and  prayers  and 
toils  to  the  common  end. 

The  Home  and  Farm  School  were  commenced  under  the 
clear  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the  fatherless  is  the  cause  of 
God.  Our  sole  reliance  was  on  Him,  who  had  graciously  promised 
to  supply  all  our  need  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  ordinary 
modes  of  paid  agency  were  therefore  discarded.  ** Begging" 
sermons  and  appeals  were  persistently  refused.  Only  where  it 
was  requested,  was  a  simple  statement  of  the  objects  and  plans 
of  the  Institutions  made  at  the  close  of  the  service  or  in  the 
Sunday-school.  Collections  were  seldom  taken,  and  offerings 
were  privately  handed  in,  or  were  sent  to  the  Treasurer.  Every 
thing  was  avoided  which  would  mar  the  purity  of  Christian 
faith,  or  weaken  the  fervor  of  that  Divine  charity,  which  flows 
without  constraint  from  love  to  God. 

Going  thus  forth  without  purse  or  scrip,  to  receive  every 
indigent  orphan  child  of  the  requisite  age  and  character,  the 
question  may  he.  asked,  ** Lacked  ye  anything?"  After  an  ex- 
perience of  eight  years,  we  must  joyfully  answer,  ** Nothing." 
Every  worthy  application  has  been  cordially  welcomed.  And 
yet,  God  has  given  our  children  bread  and  flesh  every  day,  and 
water  from  the  brook.  He  has  provided  them  a  house  to  dwell 
in,  such  as  his  own  dear  Son  had  not.  Ever\'  real  want  has 
been  supplied.  In  the  midst  of  scarcity  and  embarrassment, 
the  Institutions  could  say  with  the  apostle,  *as  sorrowful,  yet 
always  rejoicing;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich;  as  having 
nothing  and  yet  possessing  all  things.'  What  seemed  to  our 
impatience,  withheld  or  bestowed  only  in  measure,  is  now 
clearly  seen  to  have  been  for  the  highest  good.  It  has  taught 
the  difficult  lesson  of  dependence  .upon  God.  It  has  led  to  a 
simpler  faith,  and  to  strong  crying  to  the  Lord.  It  has  rendered 
indispensable  the  strictest  system  and  economy  in  the  admini- 
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stration  of  affairB.  It  has  prevented  inclulj^ence,  softness  and 
ease  aruon^  the  children.  It  has  resulted  in  a  traininjjf,  frnjjal^ 
earnest  and  manly,  ['overly,  8tni|?frle  and  embarrassment  have 
been  a  school  whose  teachings  have  been  above  price 

The  New  Home  in  Gebmantown,  Pa* 

Though  not  connected  with  the  Eome  or  Farm  School,  by 
any  outward  organization,  the  Home  at  Germantown,  in  some 
sense  at  least,  may  be  retrarded  as  an  olfshout  of  these  Insti- 
tutions, From  their  eommeneement»  a  lively  interest  Avas  mani- 
fested in  their  welfare,  by  the  pastor  and  congregation  of  St. 
Miehael's  Lutheran  Church  in  Oermantown,  and  a  zealous  band 
of  IfRlies  were  assoeiated  in  laboring  for  the  support  of  the 
fatherless.  The  bread  thus  east  upon  the  waters  was  found 
ajrain  after  many  days.  The  relief  of  parentless  children 
abroad  awakened  attention  to  the  same  class  nearer  home.  The 
desire  was  repeatedly  expressed  by  the  pastor's  wife,  to  be  raoi*e 
directly  engaged  in  the  same  blessed  work,  and  eight  years 
ago,  a  dollar  was  placed  in  her  hands,  as  the  first  donation 
toward  this  object.  Seven  years  pa^ed  away,  during  which 
she  greatly  desired  to  carry  out  in  faith  the  thought  of  faith, 
which  God  had  put  into  her  heart-  But  siclniess  and  other 
causes  hindered  the  realization  of  this  desire.  At  length  God's 
time  eame,  and  every  obstacle  disappeared.  A  small  house 
was  rented  '*in  the  name  of  the  Lord/'  the  necessary  furniture 
procured,  and  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1859,  Sister  Louisa 
Marthens,  with  four  orphans  from  the  Home  in  this  city,  ar- 
rived in  Germantown,  and  entered  into  the  humble  dwelling 
which  had  been  selected  as  the  cradle  of  the  Eastern  Home.  In 
the  short  space  of  eight  weeks,  seven  new  orphans  were  re- 
ceived, and  the  services  of  a  Matron  having  been  secured, 
our  sister  and  her  little  charge  returned  to  Pittsburg,  Since 
thep,  the  progress  of  the  new  Institution  has  been  as  rapid 
as  it  is  gratifying*  The  principles  of  the  Home  and  Fann 
School  have  been  adopted,  and  have  been  found,  on  trial,  to 
meet  every  want.  A  Boaid  of  Managers,  consisting  of  two 
ladies  from  each  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  Di- 
rectr**ss,  superintend  its  alTairs.  Thirteen  orphans  now  com- 
pofie  the  family,  and  a  fourteenth  has  been  sent  to  the  Farm 
School  at  Zelienople.  A  small  rented  house  has  given  place  to 
a  larger  one  of  their  own,  which,  with  its  extensive  grounds 
haft  been  purchased  at  a  cost  at  seven  thousand  dollars  and  of 
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which  nearly  two-thirds  have  already  been  paid.  While  we  pen 
these  lines,  the  orphans  are  removing  into  their  new  home. 

The  Orphan  House  in  Qennantown,  though  not  under  the 
same  management  as  the  Parent  Institution,  is  one  with  them 
in  principles,  aims  and  plans.  No  emulation  exists  between 
them,  but  to  excel  in  being  helpful  to  each  other  and  to  the 
fatherless.  The  boys  of  the  new  home,  for  the  present,  are  sent 
to  the  Farm  School,  on  arriving  at  the  required  age,  just  as  they 
are  transfered  to  it  from  the  Home  in  Pittsburg.  Its  future 
history  is  with  God,  who  hath  called  it  into  life,  and  whose  shall 
be  all  the  glory  for  its  success." 

The  Treasurer's  report,  read  at  the  same  time,  closes  with 
these  words:  **The  report  is  earnestly  submitted  with  the 
single  remark  that  the  important  and  laborious  services  of  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant  have,  from  the  commencement,  been 
given  to  both  Institutions  without  charge.  He  has  from  the  be- 
ginning refused  a  compensation  and  has  thus,  in  addition  to 
his  generous  personal  donations  saved  the  Institution  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  salary." 

In  the  above  interesting  and  full  report,  Mr.  Passavant  has 
not  recounted  all  his  trials.  Doubtless  among  the  sorest  of  these 
was  the  fact  that  many  of  those  on  whom  he  had  counted  for 
encouragement  and  support  not  only  wavered  and  discouraged 
but  positively  opposed  him.  So,  when  about  to  purchase  the 
first  thirty  acres  for  the  Farm  School,  a  warm  and  valued 
friend  remonstrated:  **Why  Mr.  Passavant,  do  not  do  it.  Just 
think!  flour  is  eleven  dollars  a  barrel  and  potatoes  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  barrel."  **Yes,  I  know  it,"  he  quietly  answered, 
**but  God  wants  me  to  begin  or  He  would  not  have  sent  me 
these  poor  children  to  care  for.     The  Lord  will  provide." 

Probably  nothing  hurt  him  so  much  as  the  decided  oppo- 
sition of  his  good  mother.    To  this  we  shall  refer  later. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  donations  for  the 
orphan  work  in  those  early  days  was  a  gift  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars sent,  at  the  request  of  young  Mr.  Krauth's  wife  on  her 
dying  bed,  by  the  broken-hearted  husband. 

Nov.  8,  1861,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  building  used  as  the 
Girl's  Orphan  Home  in  Pittsburg.  While  the  building  itself 
was  saved,  the  contents  were  almost  entirely  ruined.  This 
meant  new  anxieties  and  labors  for  Dr.  Passavant.  The  event, 
however,  served  also  to  bring  out  anew  the  sympathies  and 
eharities  of  many  friends. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  Mr.  Baasler  took  upon  him- 
self a  considerable  part  of  the  duties  which  Dr.  Passavant  had 
hitherto  performed.  Mr.  Reck,  at  the  same  time,  wius  made 
Director  of  the  Home  in  the  city.  This  took  another  load  from 
the  shoulders  of  Dr.  Passavant.  He  still  remained  Director  of 
the  Deaconess  Institution  and  of  the  Infirmary.  He  still  had 
the  responsibility  of  raising  the  supplies  for  all  three  Insti- 
tutions. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  a  worse  calamity  than  the 
one  in  Pittsburg  befell  the  Farm  School  at  Zelienople.  Of  this 
Mr.  Passavant  writes  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  paper: 

**  'Our  holy  and  beautiful  house'  for  the  fathorhws,  the  ob- 
ject of  years  of  anxiety,  toil  and  sacrifice  and  the  cherished 
'home'  of  our  orphan  boys,  *is  Imrned  with  fire.'  The  di*struc- 
tion  is  complete.  Already  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  the  entire 
north  wall,  notwithstanding  its  gn^at  tliieknesa,  fell  carrying 
with  it  most  of  the  interior  walls,  while  those  that  remain  are  so 
much  injured  that  they  cannot  stand.  So  intense  was  the  heat, 
that  the  stone  foundation  in  certain  places  is  burnt  and  bn)kon 
up  as  if  a  battery  had  played  upon  it  for  hours. 

**0f  the  origin  of  the  fire,  nothing  certain  is  known.  The 
most  probable  suppositicm  is  that  it  was  caused  either  by  a  de- 
fective flue  or  by  too  close  proximity  of  some  tiinb(»r  to  the 
chimney  through  the  carelessness  of  the  masons.  Wh(»n  fii'st  dis- 
covered at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixtli,  smoke  and 
flame  were  breaking  forth  from  the  eaves  of  tlie  entin^  roof. 
In  a  few  moments  more  the  cupola  wjus  in  a  ])laze,  and  shortly 
after,  the  bell  came  down  with  a  fearful  crash.  The  children 
were  at  the  time  in  tlieir  family  rooms,  practicing  singing  under 
the  direction  of  the  *  [brothers, 'and  were  at  once  removed  to  a 
place  of  safety.  As  the  wind  blew  a  jxM'feet  gale,  all  liope  of 
extinguishing  tlie  fire  wjis  abandoninl  and  every  effort  directed 
to  save  the  furniture,  clothing,  etc.  on  tlie  lower  storit^s.  In 
this  good  work,  the  teachei-s  were  most  nobly  a.ssistiHl  by  tlie 
people  who  came  from  the  village  and  vicinity.  Some  of  these 
even  risked  their  lives  in  saving  propeHy,  anil  ceased  their 
exertions  only  wlien  their  retreat  was  cut  off  through  the  doors 
and  they  were  o])litJ:e(l  to  escape  from  the  burning  pile  through 
the  windows.  Their  reward  was  the  eonsciousness  that  by  their 
united  exertions  more  than  half  the  furniture,  book.s,  elnthing 
and  bedding  were  safely  brou^^^ht  out  and  that  although  most 
of  the  winter  provisions  and   stores   wen?  unfortunately  con- 
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sumed,  yet  that  not  a  few  valuable  articles  were  rescued  even 
at  the  last  moment  which  are  of  essential  service  in  this  our  time 
of  need. 

**When  all  was  over,  the  sight  which  was  witnessed  around 
the  Director's  house,  drew  tears  from  many  eyes  unused  to  weep. 
In  the  foreground  were  the  blackened  walls  and  smoking  ruins 
of  the  once  beautiful  Farm  School.  The  gardens  and  play 
grounds  were  covered  with  furniture,  boxfes,  bedding,  books  and 
clothing.  The  Director  and  House  father  with  their  households, 
the  brothers  and  their  families  of  fifty-five  orphans,  and  the 
various  helpers  in  the  work,  looked  sadly  on  the  scene  and 
seemed  for  the  first  time  to  realize  their  loss.  The  poor  children 
appeared  to  feel  it  most  deeply.  Once  before  in  their  young  life 
had  they  been  bereaved  in  the  loss  of  both  parents  and  a  home 
and  now  for  the  second  time  their  *home'  was  gone!  Whither 
were  they  now  to  go  ?What  were  they  to  do  under  this  new  and 
appalling  calamity?  Many  wept  as  if  their  hearts  would  break. 
Others  brushed  away  their  tears  and  addressed  themselves  to 
the  duties  of  the  hour.  In  a  short  time,  wagons  were  sent  by 
the  villagers  and  all  were  engaged  in  removing  the  scattered  fur- 
niture and  clothing  to  the  neighboring  barns  and  houses.  So 
general  was  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  children  that  they  were 
taken  into  the  families  of  the  citizens  and  treated  with  great 
kindness.  On  Sunday  morning  at  8:30  o'clock  they  reported  at 
the  Director's  house  and  in  their  weekday  clothes  went  as  usual 
two  by  two,  to  the  village  Sunday-school.  That  Sunday  was 
a  sorrowful  one  and  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  young 
friends. 

**  Immediately  after  the  fire,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  us  at 
Rochester,  twelve  miles  distant,  and  after  church  on  Sunday 
morning  we  at  once  went  to  Zelienople.  We  found  the  friends, 
weary  and  downcast,  but  after  the  rest  of  the  night  calm  and 
hopeful.  Though  their  *fli»rht  was  in  winter,'  and  difficulties 
seemed  to  thicken  around  their  path,  we  rejoiced  one  with 
another  because  of  our  remaining  mercies.  The  preservation  of 
life  was  a  cause  of  special  thanksgivin«:.  The  merciful  exemption 
from  all  accidents  was  another.  For  the  first  time,  we  realized 
that  *  the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment.' 
But  a  cause  of  the  most  devout  gratitude  to  God  was  that  no 
moral  calamity  has  befallen  the  Institution,  no  breaking  down 
of  principle,  no  denial  of  faith,  no  dying  out  of  love  to  Christ 
and  to  those  *  little  ones  who  believe  in  Ilim. '   If  we  wept  together, 
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it  was  not  tears  of  earthly  sorrows  because  of  the  destruction  of 
property  or  the  discomforts  and  embarrassments  of  our  altered 
circumstances,  hut  teai*s  of  thankful  joy  that  we  have  been  to* 
gether  kept  by  the  power  of  (lod  from  the  great  moral  calami- 
ties which,  but  for  Kis  preserving  grace,  might  have  long  since 

overwhelmed  buth  us  and  the  work  of  our  hands 

**The  amount  of  our  pecuniary  loss  by  the  fire,  without 
counting  the  cost  of  temporar>'  shelter  and  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  living,  may  be  set  down  at  twenty-five  thousafid  dol- 
lars. On  this  there  is  an  insurance  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  paid  after  sixty  days.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  this  sum  should  at  once  be  increased  to  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  so  that  preparations  for  enlarged  accommo- 
dations may  be  commeiieed  without  unnecessary  delay.  W© 
are  deeply  grateful  for  the  sympathy  w^hieh  has  already  been 
manifested   from  various  quarters  and  believe  that  with  the 

divine   blessing  this  amount   can  be  obtained 

*'In  reply  to  the  inquiries,  where  are  the  children  and  what  are 
they  doing?  we  would  state  that  a  number  of  them  are  yet  very 
kindly  enteitained  by  the  friends  in  the  village  of  Zelienople, 
while  the  remainder  are  living  for  the»time  at  the  Academy  in 
the  family  of  Prof.  Titzel  and  at  the  Director's  house  with  the 
family  of  Rev.  G.  Bassler.  The  number  of  inmates  at  present, 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  latter  alone,  is  twenty-seven,  and  three 
several  times  must  the  table  be  spread  at  each  meal  in  order  to 
accommodate  them !  We  deeply  sympathize  with  all  concerned,  in 
the  discomforts  and  inconveniences  of  their  station,  but  rejoice 
that  they  bear  up  nobly  under  this  trial.  The  erection  of  the 
plank  'Barracks'  goes  on  slowly  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
getting  workmen.  The  hauling  of  lumber  twelve  miles  over  the 
winter  roads  is  also  a  diflfieult  undertaking.  So  far  as  employ- 
ment for  our  boys  is  concerned,  there  will  evidently  be  no  lack. 
The  cleaning  away  of  the  rubbish,  and  especially  of  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  brick  from  the  walls  of  the 
old  building,  will  require  much  time  and  toil.  A  commencement 
has  been  already  made  at  this  time,  but  after  a  week's  work, 
it  seems  scarcely  etmimeneed.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  days 
more  several  of  the  temporary  houses  will  be  up  and  that  when 
the  scattered  ^hi1d^en  are  once  more  arranged  in  their  ac- 
customed family  urder  the  embarrassment  will  gradually  cease 
Ui  be  so  painfully  felt.  For  the  present,  it  is  evident  that  no 
Additional  orphan  boys  can  be  received,  the  friends  at  Zelienople 
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having  their  hands  full  of  difficulties  both  from  without  and 
from  within.  They  deserve  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all 
good  men,  for  the  loss  is  most  inconveniently  felt  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  Institution." 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Steuben ville,  Ohio,  Dr.  Passa- 
vant  was  invited  to  address  the  students  of  the  Young:  Ladies 
Seminary  of  that  place.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  the  prin- 
cipal, Rev.  Mr.  A.  M.  Reed  requested  him  to  say  something 
to  th?  young  ladies  of  his  work  for  the  orphans,  which  he 
did  in  his  usual,  happy  way.  A  week  later,  he  received  this 
letter : 

"Please  find  enclosed  my  check  for  twenty-five  dollars,  the 
amount  of  a  collection  the  young  ladies  have  made  for  the  or- 
phans under  your  care.  It  is  their  own  free-will  offering.  What 
was  said  has  evidently  reached  their  hearts,  and  they  begged  me 
to  let  them  do  something  to  help  along  this  noble  cause.  This  I  am 
most  happy  to  do,  and  now  send  the  result.  May  God  abund- 
antly bless  you,  in  your  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  afflicted.    In  the  best  of  bonds.'' 

Of  the  cost  of  keeping  the  Home  and  Farm  School,  he 
writes: 

"Some  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  have  not  the  expenses  of 
the  Institution  been  met  during  the  past  year?  We  answer 
frankly,  *Not  by  one  half.'  If  anyone  is  curious  to  know  what 
it  costs  to  keep  up  two  institutions,  with  some  eighty  or  more 
orphans,  let  him  take  a  pencil  and  figure  it  out.  For  example, 
look  at  one  item  of  food.  There  are  on  an  average,  at  least 
three  barrels  of  flour  consumed  every  week,  making  in  the  eoui*se 
of  a  year,say,one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels!  If  flour  costs  but  six 
dollars  per  barrel,  and  it  is  often  much  more,  lo!  here  is  the 
flour  of  nine  hundred  dollars !  Now,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
man  *does  not  live  by  bread  alone,'  and  anyone  can  estimate 
the  cost  of  clothing,  shoes,  feeding  and  schooling  of  such  a  troop 
of  youngsters  who  have  good  appetites,  are  growing  finely  and, 
like  all  active  children,  are  *hard  on  clothes'!  If  anyone  is 
fond  of  figures  he  can  count  up  the  donations  of  the  past  few 
weeks  and  he  will  see  what  proportion  of  the  whole  is  gone  to 
pay  the  fiour  bill  alone !  We  hope  no  one  will  be  frightened  and 
give  up  in  despair.  It  is  but  a  little  thing  for  God,  who  careth 
for  all,  to  provide  for  his  fatherless  ones.  Let  us  rejoice  that 
we  are  permitted  to  bear  our  part  in  this  blessed  work,  and 
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majr  the  bread  we  thtis  cast  upon  the  waters  be  found  a^^siji 
aftCT  many  days!*' 

Dr,  Passavant  was  generally  averse  to  soliciting  State  aid 
for  his  institutions.  He  wante<l  them  support eil  by  gifta 
prompted  by  love,  and  felt  that  State  aid  would  dry  up  the 
fountains  of  true  benevolence.  In  1864^  however,  some  of  his 
friends  secured  a  grant  of  ?5000  for  the  Orphans*  Farm  School. 
Of  this  he  writes  to  Bassler: 

**You  have  seen  by  the  papers  that  the  Legislature  agretnl 
to  give  us  95000  for  the  Farm  School.  This  was  wholly  without 
any  effort  on  our  part  and  we  have  submitted  to  it  as  fn>m  the 
Lord.  It  has,  however,  completely  stopped  my  subscriptions 
here.  For  six  weeks  I  have  not  been  able  to  ask  for  a  dollar. 
My  suggestion  to  you  is  that  we  appropriate  this  sum  for  the 
purchajse  of  additional  land." 

The  Doctor  had  many  encouraging  and  comforting'  eomp**n 
nations  for  his  unselfish  labors.  Incidents  like  the  followini^ 
were  always  appreciated.  They  were  more  highly  pri7.i*d  than 
riches  or  worldly  honors.  They  brought  what  gold  could  never 
bring.  Outside  of  the  consciousness  of  God's  appnnal  aud 
blessing,  these  evidences  of  appreciation  and  accomplishd  gt>txl 
were  the  joys  of  his  life.  He  was  human  onouiih  to  appreciate 
appreciation.     We  submit  these  incidents  which  show: 

What  Becomes  op  Our  Orphan  Boys, 

**In  looking  over  a  bundle  of  letters  from  some  of  our  dear 
children,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  if  some  tif  our  kind 
friends  could  read  short  extracts  from  a  few  of  tliem,  it  wnuld 
be  of  interest.  Frequently  the  question  is  ttsketl^  '  Wv  y%\\\  ovt-r 
hear  anything  of  the  boys  after  they  go  awayt*  *Do  they  ever 
write?'  *Do  you  know  what  they  are  doing,  or  wlnTe  tlu'y  aret* 

**How  comforting  to  us  ami  Siitisfartnry  to  bcnefaetnrs  to 
read:  'Ten  years  ago  I  left  your  institution,  and  IcnVk  brti^k  on 
the  days  spent  there  with  pleasant  memnries,  1  wonUl  like  to 
hear  again  from  uiy  home;  this  is  my  purpose  in  writing.  My 
race  being  in  a  crude  state  of  civilissation  and  needing  the 
teachings  of  Christianity,  I  speak  in  behalf  of  them,  linrdfring 
Ihe  county,  in  which  I  live,  my  people  live  in  a  wide  territory 
reserved  for  them  by  the  United  States.  MiwionaricH  are  work- 
ing  among  us,  but  I  speak  for  more  help.  In  knowing  the  Luth- 
eran church  and  what  it  is  composed  of  and  having  been  taught 
its  tenets,  1  could  lend  aid  to  the  work  among  my  people,  and 
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fruitful  ends  might  be  attained.'    This  is  from  an  Indian  boy 
who  is  now  studying  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  Nebraska. 

**  Another  writes  from  Ohio,  who  is  a  photographer  and 
copies  pictures  in  colors:  *It  has  been  a  little  over  five  years 
since  I  left  the  Home.  Although  but  a  short  time,  many  changes 
have  been  wrought,  and  things  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be; 
*old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become  new.' 
My  wild,  rambling  notions  enticed  me  to  wander  into  the  world 
tc  seek  its  pleasures,  but  worldly  pleasures  would  not  suffice. 
Something  whispered  to  me  that  my  mission  was  to  be  more 
than  a  sailor,  and  often  when  ridiculed  by  my  companions  for 
not  joining  them  in  their  wrongs,  and  when  far  from  friends 
and  home,  and  among  those  who  scoffed  at  religion,  even  then 
the  good  Spirit  followed  me  and  kept  knocking  at  the  door  of 
my  heart,  and  I  have  fouiid  that  God  is  more  willing  to  forgive 
than  we  are  to  be  forgiven.  The  world  I  found  to  be  cold  and 
friendless,  so  different  from  what  I  expected,  but  each  conflict 
and  trial  has  brought  back  more  vividly  the  good  advice  of  my 
kind  superiors  which  was  so  often  disregarded  and  unappre- 
ciated at  the  time.  The  parental  care  and  training  which  I 
received  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  when  I  look  around  and 
see  the  condition  of  so  many  who  have  been  brought  up  care- 
lessly, I  feel  grateful  to  my  Heavenly  Father  that  He  took  me 
and  placed  me  among  Christian  friends  to  receive  Christian 
training,  which  is  worth  more  to  me  than  anything  the  world 
could  give.' 

"Another  who  is  working  on  a  farm  in  western  Pennsylvania 
express(»s  his  n'jjrrets  that  he  vva.s  r.ot  moro  stnclious  while  in 
fjchool.  *I  miss  it  now.  I  think  it  so  straiig^e,  soinethinjx  always 
seems  to  restrain  me;  I  mean  in  this  way:  One  evening  I  went 
down  to  the  store,  and  some  of  the  boys  bou<rht  beer,  and  they 
tried  hard  to  get  me  to  drink,  but  I  would  not  touch  it.  I 
never  will  drink  a  drop.  Something  always  keeps  ine  baek^  some 
Scripture  text  comes  into  my  mind,  and  I  don't  forget  them 
easily. ' 

**  Another  dear  child,  under  date  of  January  13j  1880, 
engaged  in  teaching  school  in  Kansas,  writes  ^ 
no  church  here,  and  the  first  week  I  taugh 
coaxed  me  to  start  a   Sunday-school.     ' 
them,  but  they  insisted,  and  brought  v 
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needed  material,  and  when  we  met  the  first  Sunday  the  school- 
hoiise  was  full  of  children,  and  not  an  adult  beside  myself.  I 
felt  quite  nervous,  but  I  asked  God  to  ^lide  me  what  to  do, 
SG  we  sang  several  hymns,  read  the  Scriptures,  had  a  prayer, 
and  then  I  told  them  to  come  again  next  Sunday  and  to  bt 
sure  and  bring  their  parents  along,  which  some  few  did.  Every 
Sunday  we  have  from  thirty  to  forty-five  scholars  in  attend- 
ance. I  am  fond  of  the  work,  I  love  Jesus  better  than  my  life 
and  will  work  for  Him,  for  it  is  my  chief  pleasure.  The  people 
here  are  from  the  New  Ensjland  States,  and  are  not  ehorehly.' 
**And  here  is  another:  During?  the  absence  of  the  Editor 
at  the  Wartburpr  Home,  near  New  York,  a  gentleman  called 
«t  his  house  and  introdueed  himself  as  a  brother  of  a  family 
of  four  Swedish  orphans  who  had  been  received  into  the  Home 
in  this  city  in  the  first  year  of  its  history,  and  who  remained 
here  until  they  grew  up  and  M^ent  forth  to  positions  of  useful- 
ness and  respectability  in  the  West.  Disappoioted  as  he  was 
at  not  meeting  us,  he  yet  remained  in  pleasant  converse  with  our 
family  and  expressed  his  unaffected  gratitude  to  God  at  the 
loving  Providence  which  had  watched  over  the  younger  children 
who  were  cared  for  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  elder  ones  who  con- 
tinued on  their  way  with  a  company  of  Swedish  emigrants. 
These,  on  being  discovered  to  be  in  tlie  greatest  want,  were  pro- 
vided with  food  and  the  needed  means  to  take  them  to  Chicago, 
and  a  Swede  who  spoke  English  was  sent  with  them  to  protect 
them  from  a  worse  fate  than  that  which  threatened  them  here.  No 
one  could  be  more  grateful  than  this  worthy  man.  He  had 
been  to  the  Outer  Depot  in  tlie  Fifth  Ward  to  find  the  old 
shed,  where  in  absolute  poverty  a  company  of  forty  poor 
Swedish  emigrants  had  waited  and  prayed  to  God  for  deliver- 
ance. Then  a  boy  of  t^velve  years  of  age,  he  remembered  the 
dreadful  fast  of  thirty-six  hours,  the  despairing  cries  of  hungry 
parents  and  starving  children  for  bread,  and  the  scenes  which 
followed  the  arri\'al  of  one  with  an  interpreter,  and  the  ample 
supply  of  food^  the  separation  which  quickly  followed  from 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  taking  of  the  Chicago  train  and 
their  arrival  there.  He  supposed  that  we  had  done  it  all,  and 
he  looked  upon  us  almost  as  an  earthly  savior.  But  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  person  who  really  did  it  This  was  only  one 
of  the  many  merciful  acts  of  the  late  George  Weyman,  Sn, 
whose  services  and  sacrifices,  under  God,  bore  so  important  a 
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part  in  the  establishment  of  the  English  Lutheran  Church  of 
this  city.  When  the  children  were  brought  to  us,  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  comfort  and 
removal  of  these  helpless  immigrants,  and  the  poor  people  soon 
went  on  their  way  west  rejoicing.  In  this  and  numberless 
other  acts  of  mercy  *the  work'  of  this  unobtrusive  but  really 
great  and  good  man  'follow  him/  and  though  he  rests  from  his 
labors,  he  yet  lives  and  labors  mightily  for  God. 

**The  Swedish  gentleman  in  question  is  now  at  the  head  of 
a  large  manufacturing  company  in  a  western  city.  He  is  also 
an  officer  in  a  leading  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation  of  the 
Augustana  Synod,  which  on  next  Sunday  will  dedicate  to  the 
service  of  Christ  the  largest  and  most  costly  Swedish  Lutheran 
church  in  America.  What  an  illustration  this  of  the  im- 
portance of  caring  for  the  poor,  the  fatherless  and  the  stranger 
within  our  gates!  Alas!  that  through  our  neglect  of  Christ 
in  the  persons  of  His  suffering  ones  we  not  only  lose  the  riches 
of  faith  and  the  vast  capabilities  of  good  which  are  found  in 
men,  but  that  we  lose  the  presence  and  fellowship  of  Christ 
who  said,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  imto  the  least  of  my  disciples, 
ye  did  it  unto  me.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XL 


LIFE  AND  WORK  IN  PITTSBURG. 

We  return  to  the  life  and  work  in  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Passa- 
vant  was  stilJ  pastor  of  the  now  large  and  widely  scattered 

Engrlish  Lutheran  church.  That  church  had  become  a  fruitful 
mother. 

In  Birmingham  a  large  corner  lot  had  been  secured  on 
Carson  Street.  A  neat  brick  chapel  had  been  built,  called 
Grace  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  The  Rev.  H. 
Reck  became  the  first  settled  pastor.  He  made  his  home  with 
Mr.  Passavant  and,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  labors,  assisted 
on  the  Missionary  and  as  chaplain  of  the  Infirmary,  Mr,  Passa- 
vant in  turn  assisted  in  raising  funds  for  the  building  of 
Grace  church. 

In  Allegheny  a  frame  chapel  was  built  on  Liberty  Street 
where  Mr.  Passavant,  ^^Uh  the  assistance  of  his  members, 
gathered  a  Sunday-school  and  organized  a  congregation  called 
Trinity  English  Lutheran  church.  Of  this  church  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Gottman  became  the  first  settled  pastor. 

In  Manchester  a  Sunday-school  and  congregation  had  been 
gathered  by  Mr,  Passavant  and  his  peopele,  A  lot  had  been 
secured  and  a  chapel  was  in  process  of  building  in  1850.  Wlien 
it  waa  under  roof  and  paid  for  as  far  as  finished,  a  hurricane 
blew  it  down.  It  was  never  rebuilt  but  after  many  years 
Emanuel  English  Lutheran  church  took  its  place* 

In  East  Liberty  a  lot  was  secured,  a  Sunday-schmil  and 
congregation  gathered,  and  the  Rev.  J.  K,  Plitt  became  th3 
first  pastor.  Christ  and  Bethany  En^rlish  Lutheran  churches 
are  there  to-day  as  a  fruit  of  these  early  eft'orts.  Out  of  Christ 
church  haa  grown  an  English  Lutheran  church  at  Wilkins- 
burg. 

In  1853  several  acres  of  ground  w*ere  secured  near  the 
mouth  of  Chartier's  Creek,  and  ^It.  Calvary  church  was  erected 
on  it*  This  church  in  after  years  became  tlie  basis  from  which 
a  young  pastor  operated  on  the  Allegheny  side,  built  Mt  Zion 
church  and  congregation,  started  the  work  of  MemoriaJ  church, 
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regathered  and  reorganized  the  remnants  of  the  abandoned  St 
John's  church  out  on  the  Perrysville  Road. 

Under  Mr.  Passavant  a  Sunday-school  was  also  carried  on 
in  Bayardstown  and  another  in  Lawrenceville.  For  want  of 
proper  support  these  were  afterwards  abandoned. 

In  that  old  Seventh  Street  church  the  Pittsburg  Synod 
was  organized,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  its  young  pastor, 
in  1845.  In  it  the  first  collection  was  taken  for  the  first 
Protestant  hospital  in  the  United  States.  In  1850  the  first 
American  deaconess  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  ministry 
of  mercy  within  its  walls.  Her  name  was  Catharine  Louisa 
Marthens.  She  had  been  catechized  and  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Passavant  From  his  lips  she  had  heard  the  story  of  the 
blessed  work  of  the  Kaiserswerth  deaconesses.  She  was  present 
when  the  four  sisters  from  Kaiserswerth  were  consecrated  by 
Pastor  Fliedner.  When  the  hospital  was  opened  in  Allegheny 
and  no  means  were  at  hand  she  heard  how  her  pastor  and 
student  Waters  had  washed  and  nursed  the  first  patients.  Her 
heart,  warm  in  its  first  love  to  the  Saviour,  moved  her  to  offer 
her  services,  and  she  became  the  first  regular  nurse.  She 
helped  to  nurse  the  first  cholera  patients.  She  was  present 
when  the  house  was  mobbed  and  stoned  as  a  **pest  house." 
She  stood  by  her  post,  moved  with  the  patients  to  Lacyville, 
and  became  the  first  nurse  of  the  Pittsburg  Infirmary.  She 
became  the  first  matron  of  the  Pittsburg  Orphan  Home.  She 
took  the  four  orphans  from  the  Pittsburg  Home  to  the  new 
orphanage  in  Germantown,  and  helped  to  set  that  institution 
of  mercy  going.  She  afterwards  became  the  Matron  of  the 
Girls'  Orphan  Home  in  Rochester,  Pa.,  and  in  later  years  was 
the  Matron  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  Passavant  Hospital  in 
Jacksonville,    111. 

We    returh    from    this   tempting   digression    to    the   First 
church.     Within  its  walls  the  Pittsburg  orphans  and  the  dea- 
cones.ses  worshipped.     The  first  missionary  to  Texas,  through 
whom  the  Texas  Synod  was  afterwards  organized,  was  com- 
missioned in  this  church.     The  same  is  true  of  the  first  rais- 
fijonary  to   Canada,   out  of  whose   initial   labors   the    Canada 
vnod  grew.     The  German  congregation,  of  which  Rev.  Wm. 
eemeier  became  pastor,  was  organized  in  the  lecture  room 
I  church.    Here  the  first  subscriptions  were  gathered  for 
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the  erection  of  the  first  Swedish  churches  of  the  West.  Here, 
also,  several  thousand  dollars  were  snbseribed  to  send  Pastor 
Hasselquist  tx)  Sweden  and  to  pay  the  passage  of  students  and 
missionaries  secured  by  him  from  Sweden  to  America  to  labor 
fimODg  their  scattered  countrymen  in  the  West. 

What  a  history!  What  a  fruitful  church  in  the  years 
when  tiiat  consecrated  man  was  its  paiitor!  And  all  this  while 
he  was  carr>'iog  the  many  burdens  of  Synod,  of  struggling 
missions,  of  poor  and  discouraged  pastors,  of  debt-laden  acad- 
emies and  institutions  of  mercy.  How  could  he  do  itf  We 
know  not,  except  that,  like  Luther,  be  always  joined  prayer 
with  his  labora  and  prayed  most  when  lie  had  most  to  do. 

In  1851  he  informs  his  mother  how  he  divides  his  time. 
He  spends  his  forenoons  at  home  in  private  devotion,  corre- 
spondence and  study.  At  one  o'clock  he  goes  down  to  the  city, 
gets-  his  mail  from  the  post-office,  goes  into  the  office  of  Mr< 
Weyman  and  remains  tliei'e  for  an  hour  or  two  to  receive 
persons  who  desire  to  see  him.  While  waiting  there  he  looks 
over  his' mail.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  he  spends  in 
making  short  calls,  first  uf  all  on  the  sick,  then  on  the  careless 
and  on  those  who  need  special  counsel  and  encouragement.  If 
there  are  evening  meetings  or  services,  of  which  he  had  a  large 
number*  he  takes  his  supper  in  the  city  and  does  not  go  home 
until  after  these  services. 

Of  his  home  life  during  these  busy  years  we  shall  again 
let  the  eighty-year-old  Mrs.  Pas&avant  tell  the  story  in  her  own 
artless  way; 

**We  were  now  living  in  Lacyville,  which  was  then  in  the 
noMntry,  There  we  occupied  in  turn  three  houses  in  sight  of 
each  other.  In  one  of  these  houses  the  first  two  children,  a 
daughter  and  a  son  were  born.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Reck  was  living 
with  us  and  assisted  Mr,  Fassavant,  The  Infirmary  had  now 
been  opened  near  our  home.  How  well  do  I  remember  the 
coming  of  Pastor  Fliedner  and  the  deaconesses.  Their  stay  at 
our  house  was  an  event  never  to  be  forgt>tten»  and  was  much 
enjoyed  by  the  family  and  the  many  visitors  who  there  called 
on  Mr.  Fliedner.  Our  house  was  a  stopping  place  for  ministers 
of  all  kinds,  Germans.  Swedish.  Norwegians  and  others.  In 
fact,  all  kinds  of  people  found  out  where  the  English  Lutheran 
ffiiuister  lived,  he  being  at  that  time  the  only  one  in  the  city. 
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^  All  were  made  welcome  with  true  Christian  hospitality.  In  our 
second  house  in  Lacyrille  another  daughter  and  our  lovely  twin 
boys  were  bom.  What  a  joy  came  with  this  precious  gift. 
They  were  solemnly  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  as  were, 
indeed,  all  our  beloved  children.  This  was  a  busy  family.  The 
father  had  the  care  of  the  many  outside  interests  connected  with 
the  institutions  and  the  missions.  The  mother  had  the  large 
family  to  look  after,  with  the  care  of  the  home  and  its  many 
guests.  Our  love  was  unselfishly  bestowed  on  all,  especially 
on  these  precious  children  committed  to  our  care.  In  all  our 
labors  we  found  the  blessing  of  God  resting  upon  us  and  upon 
our  interests,  to  the  glory  of  His  grace. 

**Time  moved  along  and  brought  increasing  cares  and 
responsibilities.  We  moved  to  another  more  beautiful  place  in 
sight  of  the  one  we  had  occupied,  which  had  large  grounds, 
fruits  and  flowers  and  a  stream  of  water  to  add  to  its  charms. 
Here  the  family  was  visited  with  scarlet  fever;  every  member 
had  it  except  the  parents.  The  lovely  eldest  daul^hter,  ten 
years  of  age,  was  taken  to  her  heavenly  home.  Truly  a  saint 
fit  to  enter  the  blood-washed  throng.  She  had  longed  to  depart 
and  to  be  with  Christ.  This  was  the  consolation  of  the  heart- 
broken parents.  The  anxious  solicitude  as  to  the  life  of  two 
others,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  whose  lives  were  hanging  in  the 
balance,  drove  the  parents  to  cling  more  and  more  to  their 
heavenly  Father.  They  had  to  learn  to  say  in  broken  words, 
'Thy  will  be  done.*  All  the  sick  were  restored  to  health.  By 
and  by  another  son  was  born,  and  many  happy  days  came  again 
to  this  sweet  secluded  home. 

'*When  Mr.  Krauth  became  pastor  of  the  church  he  lived 
quite  near  us  and  was  a  frequent  guest  in  our  home.  He  was 
very  much  beloved  by  the  children.  The  departed  daughter 
had  been  a  special  favorite  of  his." 

^'  Mr.  Passavant  always  made  much  of  Christmas.  He  fully 
appreciated  the  true  Christmas  spirit  which  had  ever  been 
manifested  and  implanted  in  his  parental  home.  At  this  blessed 
season  he  had  a  special  thought  and  care  for  the  sick,  the 
sorrowing  and  the  suffering  of  every  class.  The  lonely  and  sick 
patients  in  the  hospital  wards  were  made  glad  with  true  Christ- 
mas cheer.^  A  tree  was  set  up  in  each  ward,  filled  with  presents 
and  candles.    On  Christmas  Eve  the  tree  was  lighted.    A  short 
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and  aympatlietic  service  was  held  in  which  the  sjrmboHsm  of 
lights  and  presents  was  made  to  set  forth  God's  unspeakable 
gift  to  poor  and  suffering  humanity.  Then  the  presents  were 
distributed  amid  the  smiles  and  the  tears  that  suffused  the  pale 
and  wan  faces  on  t-he  couches  of  pain.  These  Christmas  Eves  in 
PassavaDt*8  hospital  wards  were  never  forgotten*  To  many  a 
careless,  hardened,  homeless  one  they  brought  back  memories 
of  purer  tind  better  days  and  became  the  turning  points  toward 
a  better  life.    ' 

Of  a  Christmas  in  his  own  home  and  in  the  church  he 
writes  his  mother: 

**  After  I  came  home  from  the  Infirmary  service  we  had 
our  own  tree.  It  would  have  made  you  weep  for  joy  to  see  the 
delight  of  the  children  as  they  capered  with  Mary  over  the 
room,  Jinny,  with  her  doll,  etc.,  and  the  professor  (one  of  the 
boys)  running  away  from  his  top,  which  he  said  was  a  'hum- 
ming bird  tr>ing  to  eatdi  him.*  I  believe  all  enjoyed  tliera- 
selves  most  heartily,  from  Mr.  Muntz  down  to  the  youngest  of 
the  family. 

'*At  ten  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning  we  had  service  in 
the  church,  Mr,  Plitt  preaching  for  me,  after  which  I  examined 
my  class  of  eighty  children  before  the  congregation,  sang  several 
hymns  and  then  presented  each  one  with  a  little  book  containing 
a  text  and  verse  for  everj"  day  in  the  year.  Mr.  Plitt  and  Mr, 
Bodell  (the  new  missionary  of  the  Birmingham  mission)  took 
dinner  with  us,  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves  greatly  in  each  other's 
society.  A  visit  to  a  poor  iinfortunate  German  in  jail  and 
ser\nceB  with  the  patients  in  the  evening  closed  the  day*  It  was 
a  pleasant  and,  I  trust,  not  unprotitable  Cliristmas/* 

Mr.  Passavant  was  loved  most  sincerely  by  his  people, 
lliey  showed  their  love  especially  at  Christmas  time.  But  at  all 
times,  indeed,  he  was  the  recipient  of  gifts  of  love;  many  of 
them  quite  costly  and  all  highly  prized  for  the  sentiments  that 
prompted  them.  He  keeps  his  mother  informed  of  these  tokens 
of  love. 

Of  the  early  trials  and  deliveranoes  of  the  Infirmary  Mr. 
Passavant  wrote  his  mother: 

**I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  anything  alwnt  the  Infirmary, 
for  one  day  w^e  are  exalted  and  then  (lod  shows  us  who  and 
what  we  are.    I  could,  however,  fill  this  sheet  with  pleasing  and 
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oncouraging  instances  since  I  last  wrote.  On  Friday  evening 
last,  as  I  had  just  returned  from  the  Infirmary  and  was  asking 
Eliza  to  lend  us  a  few  comforts  till  we  could  get  some  more 
made,  a  dray  stopped  at  the  door  with  a  package,  and  on  open- 
ing it,  how  was  I  rejoiced  to  find  ten  most  beautiful  blankets, 
a  present  from  Father  Bapp,  of  the  Harmony  Community." 

He  was  always  averse  to  the  publishing  of  these  wonderful 
deliverances.  Had  he  published  them  all,  we  should  have  a 
record  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  George  Muller,  of  Bristol. 
He  experienced  the  most  signal  answers  to  prayers.  He  has 
left  us  the  accounts  of  only  a  few,  and  even  of  these  he  speaks 
apologizingly,  as  it  was  against  his  nature  to  parade  himself 
before  the  public.  In  the  Missionary  for  January,  1851,  he 
gives  this  account: 

'*  'The  Lord  will  provide.'  This  sweet  truth  is  every  day 
made  good  in  the  history  of  the  Infirmary.  Humanly  speaking, 
the  support  of  a  family  of  more  than  thirty  persons  without 
any  vested  funds  is  a  serious  business ;  but  so  wondrous  are  the 
resources  of  God  that,  like  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  sent  forth 
i^ithout  scrip  or  purse,  it  has  never  lacked.  The  promise  of  the 
Lord  has  been  daily  realized,  and  their  bread  and  water  have 
been  made  sure.  In  so  many  ways,  the  most  unlooked-for  and 
remarkable,  does  God  provide,  that  unbelief  is  rebuked,  and 
distrust  would  seem  to  be  the  most  unnatural  of  sins. 

**Here  are  a  few  instances,  out  of  many  similar  ones,  of 
the  way  in  which  God  provides.  The  cellar  is  empty,  the 
treasury  exhausted,  twenty-five  patients  in  the  house,  and  other 
sufferers  are  seeking  admission.  Coming  home  in  the  evening 
we  find  the  passage  filled  with  ba^,  potatoes,  apples,  fiour— two 
dray  loads  in  all.  The  next  day  a  canoe  load  of  potatoes  comes 
from  Neville  Island,  nine  miles  below  the  city.  It  is  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  first  of  January  is  approaching,  the  time  for 
settling  accounts;  bills  are  sent  in  for  bread,  medicine,  coal, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  these  must  be  paid;  but  the 
Lord  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  all  these  things,  and  He 
provides.  One  day  a  gentleman  in  passing  presses  a  five-dollar 
note  into  our  hand.  Coming  home,  a  letter  with  ten  dollars  is 
on  our  table.  Calling  at  a  store  on  business,  a  merchant, 
unasked,  makes  a  donation  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Going  to 
church  on  Christmas  morning,  two  ten-dollar  gold  pieces  are 
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handed  us  from  the  boarders  at  one  of  the  hotels,  A  gentleman, 
almost  a  stranger^  obtained  a  miniber  of  annual  subscriptions 
and  calk  to  communicate  the  names. 

**Nor  may  we  overlook  another  remarkable  instance  of  the 
same  kind.  The  Institution  is  three  thousands  dollars  in  debt 
on  the  Infirmary  building,  and  a  payment  of  one  thousand 
dollars  is  just  due.  But  for  this,  also,  the  Lord  provides.  A 
society  of  ladies  brought  one  hundred  dollars  as  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor  during  six  months,  and  on  last  week  gave  a 
festival  which  realized  four  hundred  doUars  more.  So  kindly 
did  the  public  smile  upon  this  etTort  that  multitudes  could  not 
obtain  admittance  into  the  hall;  and  at  the  urgent  request  of 
many  of  the  citizens  it  will  shortly  be  repeated,  and  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  wipe  away  the  wht^le  remaining  debt 

"The  want  among  us,  in  carrying  forward  the  cause  of 
mercy  and  religion,  is  neither  means  nor  men,  but  faith  in  God. 
Oh,  that  we  believed  our  Father *s  word:  *AU  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  believes.'  " 

In  the  beginning  of  1852,  to  the  great  joy  of  Mr.  Passavant 
and  the  small  force  of  sisters,  a  new  deaconess  arrived  from 
Kaisers werth.  She  had  been  an  orphan  in  an  asylum  in  Frank- 
furt where  she  had  been  maintained  by  one  of  the  Passavants 
still  living  there.  He  had  sent  her  to  Kaisers  werth  and  had  also 
influenced  her  to  come  to  the  Pittsburg  Institution. 

During  his  whole  eventful  and  eminently  useful  life  Mr. 
Passavant  often  said  that  he  wished  that  he  might  have  ten 
lives  instead  of  one,  when  he  saw  the  amount  of  suffering  and 
need  around  him.  The  hill  above  Pittsburg,  on  which  the 
Infirmary  was  located,  was  being  settled  more  and  more  with 
colored  people.  Tie  was  often  moved  with  compassion  for  them 
when  he  saw  their  poverty-stricken  homes,  shiftless,  thriftless 
lives,  their  easy  virtue  and  how  readily  they  became  a  prey  to 
the  sins  of  the  flesh.  Could  not  something  be  done  for  tbemt 
Could  he  not  do  something?  He  never  could  carr>'  out  all  his 
V»enevolent  intentions,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  them  as  they 
throw  an  additional  light  into  his  wonderful  nature.  To  his 
young  Baltimore  friend,  Miss  Carolina  Super,  he  writes  in  a 
letter  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope  that  she  may  yet  see  her 
way  clear  to  give  herself  to  the  holy  calling  of  the  ministry  of 
mercy,  which  letter  had  a  decisive  influence  in  winning  her 
t^nallv  for  the  cause: 
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"The  Deaconess  interest  is  gradually  extending  itself  more 
and  more.  By  spring  we  design  to  open  a  school  of  an  indus- 
trial character  to  educate  some  of  the  many  poor  colored  girls 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood.  Many  of  these  poor  unfortunates 
grow  up  to  a  life  of  infamy  for  want  of  an  honest  way  of 
making  a  livelihood,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  much  good  to 
this  unfortunate  class." 

In  1850  Mr.  Passavant  sent  twenty-two  dollars  to  Pastor 
Esbjom  to  help  send  a  Swedish  student  to  Capital  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  student  was  young  Norelius,  who  is,  at 
this  writing,  the  venerable  president  of  the  Augustana  Synod. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  Mr.  Passavant  visited  the  Ministe- 
rium  of  Pennsylvania  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  assistance  in 
the  work  in  Canada  and  Texas.  This  plea  brought  in  about 
four  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and  permanently  interested  tKo 
Ministerium  in  these  missions.  This  trip  also  won  many  friends 
for  his  Infirmary  and  Orphan  Home. 

Here  is  his  own  account  of  an  interesting  trip  to  Gettys- 
burg in  the  spring  of  1853: 

"My  trip  to  Gettysburg  was  a  very  agreeable  one,  espe- 
cially as  I  met  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff  on  the  way,  with  whom  I  hod 
the  pleasure  of  traveling  to  Chambersburg,  where  his  family 
was  staying  during  the  vacation.  In  Chambersburg  I  went  al 
once  to  the  Lanes,  where  I  found  one  of  my  members,  Thos.  H. 
Lane,  of  this  city,  and  received  such  a  welcome  as  made  me 
quite  at  home.  As  the  services  at  Gettysburg  were  to  be  at  three 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  stage  did  not  run  in 
time,  one  of  the  friends  made  up  a  party  and  drove  me  alonp 
with  them  in  a  carriage,  so  that  we  got  there  in  good  time,  to 
the  great  relief  of  Asa  Waters  and  many  others  who  had  given 
me  up  for  lost,  thinking  that  I  would  come  by  New  York  and 
Hanover.  The  exercises  went  off  *as  well  as  could  be  expected,' 
and  although  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performances,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  grand  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  professors, 
visitors  and  students,  so  that  I  feel  more  comfortable  than  I 
had  hoped.  The  commencement  took  place  on  Thursday  and 
was  truly  an  interesting  occasion.  The  young  men,  and  espe- 
cially Asa,  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  the  Institution  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  After  so  many  years  of 
absence  my  intercourse  with  the  professors,  and  particularly 
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with  Prof-  P.  A.  iflihlenberg,  of  Lancaster,  (who  was  a  student 
at  Caunonsburg  when  I  first  came  there),  was  very  agreeable. 
I  was  to  stop  with  my  old  friend,  Aunt  Polly  Geiger,  who 
formerly  lived  at  Fountaindftle,  and  has  ever  been  a  true  friend 
to  me,  amid  all  the  changes  of  time.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  old  acquaintances  at  Gettysburg  whom  I  had  not  met  for 
many  years,  so  that  on  the  whole,  although  I  was  there  bnt  a 
short  time,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  social  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  old  friends. 

**0n  Saturday  I  took  the  stage  for  Hanover,  thence  by  the 
New  York  Kailroad  for  Btdtimore,  where  I  Arrived;,  quite 
unwell,  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  seemed  that  I  had 
taken  a  severe  cold,  and  on  Sunday  morning  I  was  so  ill  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  I  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  chapel; 
but  the  surprise  and  excitement  occasioned  by  seeing  such  an 
elegant  and  costly  church,  together  with  all  tiie  associations  of 
the  past^  broke  the  fever,  and  I  was  able  to  preach  in  the 
afternoon.  The  services  were  quite  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  it  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by  all  present.  It  is 
truly  wonderful  how  those  poor  people  have  risen  out  of 
obscurity,  and  that  mainly  by  the  labors  of  one  man,  ray  dear 
friend  Wysong,  who  is  still  as  faithful  and  persevering  in  the 
school  and  church  as  when  I  was  yet  there.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  I  could  tear  myself  away  from  the  old  friends 
whose  affection  is  still  touching  in  the  extreme.  Fearing  the 
night  air,  Unele  John  drove  me  out  to  his  home  immediately 
after  the  afternoon  servnces.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Morris  a^ain 
preached  to  a  crowded  house,  Monday  and  Tnesday  we  devoted 
to  visiting  old  friends  both  at  the  chapel  and  at  Oldtown,  so 
that  there  was  no  time  lost  In  the  intervals  I  labored  some 
for  the  Pittsburg  Orphan  Home  and  was  tolerably  successful. 
Owing  to  the  rain  and  George  Walters  not  coming  in  un 
Monday,  I  did  not  go  to  his  place  in  the  country  but  drove  out 
again  with  Mr.  Hewes  on  Tuesday  night,  taking  supper  at 
Margaret  Downing 's  and  spending  the  evening.  I  also  baptized 
their  yoimgest  child,  a  solemn  and  deeply  affective  occasion,  in 
view  of  their  second  affliction  and  the  death  of  their  little  boy 
a  short  time  before, 

"The  friends  w^ere  very  cordial,  indeed,  and  I  enjoyed 
myself  much  among  them.     On  leaving,  one  and  another  un- 
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mooted  gsTe  me  dcfOMtifOtm  for  die  HomeL'  And  tihk 
me  that  I  ought  to  mentioo  that  there  is  but  one  feeliiig  on  thk 
sabject  among  all  our  people  in  the  East  Thej  seem  to  teti 
that  tfaej  are  alike  interested  in  its  proqieritj  and  are  dupoaed 
to  do  ereiTthing  in  their  poirer  for  its  estaUishmenL  Bren 
those  men  who  hare  hitherto  stood  akof  are  gradoaDy  ooming 
ewer  and  take  eoUeetions  for  its  support  Unto  God  be  tiie 
praise.'' 

Mr.  PasBaYant  had  two  great  sorrows  in  the  year  1853. 
His  father,  Philip  Loois  PasBaTant,  who  for  years  had  been  the 
most  influential  citizen  of  Zelienople,  died  in  Christ  and  in 
peaee,  April  15,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  eome  to 
Zelienople  in  1807  and  had  established  the  first  store  in  the 
town,  which  be  had  carried  on  nntil  1848,  when  he  sold  it  to 
his  son  Sidney.  ^^  During  his  long  life  in  Zelienople  he  had  been 
an  nnobtmsive  and  quiet  helper  of  the  saints.  Again  and  again 
he  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  ehnrches,  missions  and  institn- 
lions  of  his  son.  He  had  also  been  a  snccorer  of  many  of  the 
poor  of  the  commnnity,  who  were  among  the  sincere  monmers 
at  his  foneral.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Passavant  lot  in  the 
beantifol  churchyard,  the  grounds  for  which  he  had  presented 
to  the  Lutheran  Church.  A  modest  marble  monument  with 
suitable  inscription  marks  his  resting  place. 

Burdened  as  the  young  Mr.  Passavant  was  with  the  cares, 
sorrows  and  suflferings  of  others,  with  debts  and  financial  bur- 
dens, he  felt  the  loss  of  his  father  all  the  more.  But  he  knew 
where  and  how  to  find  comfort  and  strength,  and  sorrowed  not 
as  others  who  have  no  hope.  After  the  funeral  he  plunged 
again  into  his  work  and  buried  his  own  grief  in  his  efforts  to 
relieve  the  woes  of  others. 

During  the  same  year  two  of  his  Kaiserswerth  deaconesses 
were  married,  and  he  lost  their  sorely  needed  services.  What 
wonder  that  in  his  sore  straits  he  felt  deeply  disappointed? 
In  his  distress  he  wrote  a  letter  of  grievance  to  Pastor  Fliedner. 
This  large-hearted  man  replied  in  a  kindly  letter,  endeavoring 


"  Thia  Sidney  was  at  this  time  working  in  a  store  in  Pittsburg.  He 
remaine^l  in  mercantile  business  all  his  life.  He  was  a  founder  and  a  pil- 
lar of  the  PInglish  Lutheran  Church  at  Zelienople.  He  was  known  far  and 
wide  for  his  business  integrity  and  liberality.  All  through  his  long  and 
prosperous  life  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  and  liberally  assisted  in  sdl  the 
baritable  work  of  his  brother  William. 
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to  comfort  and  reconcile  his  young  friend.  He  assured  him 
that  such  cases  occur  and  will  occur  among  deaconesses,  that 
they  have  them  in  Kaiserswerth,  also,  and  that  when  a  sister 
becomes  enamored  {heiraihslustig) ,  it  is  best  to  let  her  go  with 
a  benediction.  The  number  of  deaconesses  was  thus  reduced 
to  four. 

Of  the  work  of  the  deaconesses  in  the  Infirmary  and  else* 
where  we  find   this  account   in   the  Mvfsionarij,  June,    1853: 

"Hitherto  the  principal  labor  of  the  Sisters  has  been  the 
care  and  relief  of  the  sick.  For  this  purpose  a  hospital  has  been 
established,  grounds  purchased  and  the  building  erected,  which 
offer  every  accommodation,  comfort  and  facility  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  suffering.  There  arc  forty  beds  in  the  Infirmary, 
though  the  number  of  sick  is  generally  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty.  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  patients  received 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  making  a  total  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  in  the  four  years  since  the  Institution 
was  commenced.  In  this  large  number  almost  every  form  of 
suffering  finds  its  representative,  and  some  of  the  combinations 
of  disease,  wretchedness  and  want  could  not  be  described  in 
human  words.  In  the  language  of  the  last  report:  *To  those 
reared  amid  the  comforts  of  home,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
trials  which  sickness  and  poverty  bring  in  their  train^  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  a  proper  estimate  of  the  usefulness  of  such 
institutions  which*  provide  shelter  and  healing  for  the  shattered 
body  and  seek  by  the  offices  of  mercy  to  shed  upon  the  chafed 
and  wearied  spirit,  the  peaceful  light  of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
It  is  not  merely,  nor  even  mainly,  by  the  number  of  patients 
cured  or  relieved  that  their  importance  is  to  be  estimated.  The 
moral  and  spiritual  results  are  the  tnie  tests,  and  instances  are 
constantly  occurring  which  more  than  reward  all  the  toils  and 
pains  which  have  been  endured  for  the  many,  who^  though 
restored  to  bodily  health,  go  away  apparently  without  one 
tiiought  of  Him  who  healeth  all  their  diseases  and  crowneth 
their  lives  with  ftis  goodness. 

'*In  addition  to  the  above  about  forty  have  been  nursed 
by  the  Sisters  in  their  own  homes  in  this  vicinity  and  other 
places,  principally  in  the  cases  of  cholera  or  other  contiH^ious 
and  dangerous  diseases.  The  greatest  gratitude  has  been  man- 
ifested by  those  relieved  under  such  circumstances  j   for  in  not 
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a  few  uMtanees  had  the  mmes  fled,  and  Datber  lore  nor 
eonld  prrjenre  the  necesnrj  aaortanee. 

''A  teecHid  field  of  labor  has  been  amooe  the  £anale  pris- 
oners  in  the  Western  Penitentiary,  located  in  Alkdienj  CHy. 
Owing  to  the  preasore  of  duties  among  the  sick,  these  Tisits 
have  frequently  bwn  interropted,  but  they  were  always  thank- 
fully reeeiTed  by  the  wretehed  inmates,  and,  it  is  hoped,  have 
not  been  entirely  in  vain. 

''A  third  field  of  labor  has  been  am<Hig  the  orphans. 
Within  the  last  twelve  months  several  of  the  Sisters  have  been 
wholly  employed  in  this  department,  and  quite  a  family  of 
orphan  children  have  been  gathered  together  under  their  care. 
A  small  farm  has  been  purchased,  and  buildings  are  being 
erected  to  which  the  larger  boys  will  be  removed,  while  the  girls 
and  smaller  boys  will  remain  here  under  their  entire  control 
and  instruction-  The  number  of  the  children  is  constantly  in- 
ereasingy  so  that  more  laborers  are  needed  for  this  department. 

"A  fourth  class,  for  whose  relief  something  has  been  done, 
are  aged  and  friendless  females.  Two  such  aged  people,  one 
in  her  ninety-second  year,  have  been  received  during  the  past 
year,  but  owing  to  other  duties  all  other  applications  have  to 
be  refused.  Until  more  laborers  are  raised  up  it  is  clear  that 
nothing  further  can  be  done  in  this  respect. 

"All  this  has  been  accomplished  under  God  by  a  mere 
handful  of  Christian  women  associated  with  their  pastor  in 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  merciful  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
If  our  small  number  were  doubled  or  trebled,  how  much  more 
niij?ht  be  done!  What  is  requisite  to  such  a  service  is  not 
brilliant  talent  or  romantic  zeal,  but,  first  of  all,  devoted  love 
to  Jesus  Christ;  secondly,  good  common-sense;  thirdly,  vigor- 
ous health  of  body  and  mind,  and,  fourthly,  a  mind  for  the 
work.  Not  a  few  persons  have  come  recommended  by  their 
pastors  who  were  totally  deficient  in  several  of  these  respects, 
and  after  a  short  trial  had  to  be  refused.  The  Institution  is  a 
Rimplo  society,  all  living  in  community  and  working  by  the 
same  rule.  No  vows  are  made,  and  no  binding  force  requires 
the  members  to  continue  longer  than  they  feel  it  to  be  their 
<iuty.  But  a  field  of  usefulness  is  here  open  to  Christian  females 
who  liave  a  mind  for  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  who,  like  Phoebe 
of  old,  would  be  'succorers  of  many.'    To  such  we  give  a  cordial 
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invitation  to  enter  this  service.  We  invite  them  to  visit  the 
Institution  and  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  its  character; 
the  probationary  period  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  prove 
tbeir  own  feelings  and  enable  the  Institution  to  judge  of  their 
fitness  for  this  service.  We  ask  our  pastors  to  second  our  feeble 
efforts  and  help  tliese  women  who  labor  with  us  in  the  GospeL 
We  trust  that  pai*ents,  instead  of  dissuading  their  daughter^j 
from  entering  such  service,  will  lend  their  approval  and  counsel. 
Truly  the  harvest  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  In  believ- 
ing obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus,  we  will  pray  that  He 
would  send  forth  more  laborers  into  the  harvest" 

In  July,  Mr.  Passavant  made  a  missionary  trip  to  Canada 
and  helped  to  organize  the  first  Lutheran  conference  there.  We 
pt-eseut  two  short  extracts  from  his  report: 

'*I  can  only  refer  to  one  or  two  subjects  which  occupied  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  conference.  One  of  these  was, 
of  course,  the  cause  of  missions  and  the  connected  work  of 
education.  The  large  number  of  immigrant  Germans  who  are 
rapidly  filling  up  tlie  western  districts  bordering  on  Lakes 
Duron  and  Erie  demand  tlie  immediate  and  most  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  Church,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  exception  of  some  eight  ministers  who  are  connected 
With  different  Synods,  the  remaining  persons  who  officiate 
among  them  are  wretched  imposters.  These  miserable  men  have 
hitherto  wasted  and  despoiled  the  heritage  of  God  without  let 
or  hindrance,  until  the  Church,  in  several  important  places,  is 
almost  totally  and  hopelessly  ruined.  Still  there  are  many 
inviting  fields  where  the  prospects  for  usefulness  are  encourag- 
ing, and  only  laborers  of  zeal,  prudence  and  faith  are  needed, 
t^  make  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  is  a  wonder  of 
mercy  that  the  cause  is  not  more  hopeless  than  it  really  is»  and 
this,  in  connection  with  other  considerations,  encourages  the 
belief  that  by  prompt  and  effective  action  our  Church  in  Canada 
may  yet  become  a  ^Hnrinus  Church  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or 
any  such  thing. 

**The  Conference  adjourned  on  Saturday,  to  meet  again  in 
Waterloo,  C.  W.,  in  the  month  of  October,  and  ttie  Lord's  day 
closed  the  religious  services  of  the  occasion.  After  the  ordina- 
tion of  Brother  Wurster  and  sermons  in  German  and  English, 
the  Communion  was  administered  to  a  large  number  of  com- 
municantfl.    It  was  deeply  affecting  to  see  so  many  aged  men 
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approach  the  altar,  and  to  think  that  after  ahnost  half  a 
century  of  conflict,  neglect  and  destitution,  the  day  of  Zion's 
glory  has  at  length  dawned." 

In  February,  1854,  he  makes  a  plea  for  more  institutions 
of  mercy:  **The  Lutheran  Church  has  not  a  single  Hospital 
or  Retreat  for  her  suffering  immigrant  population  in  any 
Eastern,  Northern,  Southern  or  far  Western  city.  Such  insti- 
tutions are  imperatively  needed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo.  And  thou- 
sands die  annually  by  fever,  destitution,  neglect  and  sin,  and 
are  eternally  lost  through  the  culpable  and  awful  neglect  of  the 
Church  to  her  own  flesh.  With  our  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  destitute  and  orphan  children,  what  provision  have  we  made 
for  them?  Twenty  or  thirty  asylums,  retreats,  homes  and 
houses  of  recovery  and  refuge?  No!  To  our  shame  be  it  con- 
fessed, we  have  one  small  and  struggling  home,  with  twenty-two 
orphans  and  a  few  half  orphans  of  ministers,  who  draw  an 
annuity  from  its  funds.  Tes!  This  is  all,  and  in  a  country, 
too,  which  contains  upwards  of  three  millions  of  Germans  and 
nearly  one  million  of  population  under  the  care  of  the  Lutheran 
Church ! 

**If  it  be  said  that  there  are  city  hospitals,  *  fever  sheds' 
and  asylums  for  children  in  most  of  our  seaports  and  cities,  we 
answer  that  we  know  there  are,  such  as  they  are,  but  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  real  issue?  *Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.* 
State  and  city  provision  for  their  own  is  well  enough,  but  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  kneel  down  before  them  to  ask 
alms  for  her  own,  and  a  pauper's  portion  is  not  the  provision 
either  bodily  or  spiritually  which  the  Church  should  make  for 
the  suffering." 

On  a  business  trip  to  New  York  he  made  some  effort  to 
gather  funds  for  his  orphans  and  reported : 

''Having  some  acquaintances  among  the  German  importers, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings  were  employed  in  making  an 
effort  among  a  few  of  them,  which  resulted  in  the  collection  of 
two  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  with  the  prospect  of  more  here- 
after. From  the  interest  wliich  was  manifested  in  this  cause  by 
these  gentlemen  we  are  persuaded  that  if  our  brethren  m  New 
York  would  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  establish  a  similar  institu- 
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tion  for  fatherless  emigrant  children  near  the  eity,  they  would 
find  many  large-hearted  and  liberal  supporters  among  this  class 
of  their  citizens.     . 

**  Returning  home  by  way  of  Philadelphia  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  reeeivin*^  the  voluntary  contributions  of  several 
friends.  A  member  of  a  sister  church  whom  we  had  frequently 
met  in  Pittsburg  in  former  years  came  up  to  us  and  remarked- 
*See  here;  are  you  not  establishing  an  Orphans'  HomeT  On 
answering  in  the  aflfirmative  he  replied:  *Come  into  my  store 
a  minute,  for  I  must  have  a  brick  in  that  institution/  On 
going  out  and  examining  *the  brick'  it  proved  to  be  a  ten- 
dollar  note.  A  member  of  Dr.  Barnes^  church,  whose  ac(|uaint- 
unce  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  w*hile  visiting  one  of  the 
missions,  kindly  volunteered  to  *buy  a  few  bricks'  for  the  new 
building,  and  his  bricks  likewise  turned  out  to  be  ten  dollars. 
So  easily  can  God  raise  up  friends  and  means  for  His  fatherless 
children. 

'* After  aa  eight  days'  absence  we  returned  home,  if  not  a 
wiser,  a  more  humble  man,  .We  could  not  but  wonder  at  our 
unbelieving  heart,  so  prone  to  doubt  and  so  slow  to  trust  the 
promises  of  the  eternal  God,  We  felt  grateful,  deeply  grateful 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  many  tokens  of  His  favor 
received  during  this  short  journey,  but  we  see  more  than  ever 
the  sinfulness  of  being  unduly  solicitous  for  the  support  of 
those  of  whom  God  hath  said,  'I  w^ill  be  a  Father  to  the  father- 
less/ The  mighty  and  merciful  God  is  the  Father  of  tjie  orphan. 
Will  not  He  provide  for  His  own  children!  I^et  us  then  no 
longer  doubt.** 

Here  is  one  of  scores  of  cases  of  mercy  to  the  orphans: 
**A  family  from  Norway,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and 
four  children,  through  the  aid  of  benevolent  persons  at  home» 
had  obtained  the  means  to  emigrate  to  this  country.  They 
tared  well  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  a  little  farther  than 
Buffalo^  N.  Y-,  where  the  father,  by  accident,  was  caught  under 
the  wheels  of  a  car  which  passed  over  his  body  and  cut  off  his 
legs  above  the  knees.  The  cars  passed  on  at  their  usual  rate, 
leaving  the  poor  man  to  his  fate  on  the  track.  The  widowed 
mother  came  on  West,  to  the  Norwegian  settlement  at  Lisbon, 
II L,  and  died  of  cholera  the  next  day,  leaving  the  four  children 
without  relatives  or  anyone  to  provide  for  them.    The  man  with 
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whom  these  children  now  live  has  himself  a  large  family  and  is 
in  limited  circumstances.  When  I  last  preached  in  that  nei^i- 
borhood  he  fspoke  to  me  of  the.  necessity  of  making  some  ar- 
rangement for  their  care,  and  I  advised  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers divide  them  amongst  their  families  until  I  ooold  write 
whether  there  was  still  a  place  in  the  Home.  The  common 
practice  out  here  has  been  to  bind  such  children  out,  regardless 
of  the  character  of  those  to  whom  they  are  given,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  enslave  them  up  to  a  certain  age,  a  system  which  I  hate 
from  my  very  soul.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  immediately 
wrote  *to  send  the  children  on.'  '* 

Of  the  work  of  the  Infirmary  during  the  fri^tful  visitation 
of  cholera  in  Pittsburg  during  the  summer  of  1854  he  gives  this 
account: 

**At  the  request  of  several  friends  at  a  distance  and  in  the 
hope  of  directing  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Church 
engaging  in  works  of  mercy  among  the  poor  and  suffering, 
we  will  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  In- 
firmary during  the  late  awful  visitation  of  cholera.  It  is 
generally  known  that  a  number  of  Christian  women,  members 
of  the  English  Lutheran  Church  of  Pittsburg,  are  associated 
together  with  their  pastor  for  the  exercise  of  mercy. »  One  of 
the  Institutions  under  their  care  is  the  Pittsburg  Infirmary, 
which,  by  its  character,  is  open  to  persons  of  every  creed,  color 
and  country,  and  sincerely  seeks  to  do  grood  to  all,  without 
partiality -and  without  hypocrisy.  The  number  of  beds  for  the 
sick  is  thirty-five  and  the  average  number  of  patients  about 
thirty.  For  the  support  of  this  large  family  our  sole  reliance 
is  on  voluntary  contributions,  and  though  often  reduced  to 
the  greatest  straits,  we  can  say,  to  the  praise  of  the  divine 
goodness,  that  none  have  ever  gone  away  from  its  doors  hungry 
or  unrelieved.  The  Institution  was  pursuing  its  unobtrusive 
course  of  usefulness  when  the  cholera  suddenly  broke  out  in 
our  city  on  Thursday,  Sept.  14,  with  unexampled  virulence. 
On  Friday  morning  46  deaths  w^ere  reported  in  the  papers,  and 
mortality  increased  daily  to  a  most  alarming  deji:ree,  so  that  in 
a  fortnight  nearly  a  thousand  persons  were  numl^ered  among 
the  dead.  Words  are  incapable  of  describing  the  scenes  which 
were  witnessed  in  our  city  during  this  time.  The  streets  were 
filled  with   funeral   processions,   many   of  the   factories   and 
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worksbopa  were  shut,  men  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  or  were 
collected  in  anxious  groups  to  hear  the  latest  intelligence  of 
the  disease.  After  the  first  panic  scenes  of  suffering  and  neglect 
wert^  brouj^bt  to  light  among  the  poor  and  in  fiuuilies  where  the 
plague  had  done  its  worst,  which  were  heart-rending.  A  How- 
ard Association  was  formed  to  seek  out  and  relieve  such  cases, 
and  then  only  was  fully  seen  the  advantage  of  hospitals,  whither 
the  suffering  who  were  without  a  home  or  proper  attendance 
might  be  removed.  Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Hospital  and 
the  Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  our  Deaconesses^  were  filled 
tc  their  utmost  capacity,  and  at  the  latter  the  physician's  rooms 
and  the  parlor  were  turned  into  wards  for  the  sick.  In  addition 
to  the  patients  already  in  the  house,  sixty  cholera  patients  were 
received  into  the  Infirmary,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
happily  restored.  Our  dear  sisters  were  indefatigable  in  their 
labors  of  love,  and  although  at  times  almost  prostrated  by  the 
exertions  and  watchings  of  this  time,  they  were  yet  wonderfully 
sustained  by  the  grace  of  Ood  and  the  blessing  of  those  who 
were  ready  to  perish.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  city  papers : 
*They  labored  night  and  day,  when  hired  nurses  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  performed  the  most  disgusting  offices  for  the 
poor  sick  under  their  charge  with  the  greatest  readiness  and 
cheerful  pleasure.*  Our  heart  swells  with  gratitude  to  God  who 
strengthened  them  in  thi^  trving  time  and  mercifully  spared 
their  lives  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  physicians 
of  the  Institution  were  likewise  unremitting  in  their  attentions 
to  the  sick,  and  one  of  them,  Dr.  J.  IL  Nelson,  died  during  the 
first  week  of  the  disease. 

"The  kindness  of  a  humane  public  and  the  encouraging 
words  of  Christian  friends  sustained  Uie  hearts  and  upheld  the 
hands  of  all  engaged  in  the  severe  duties  of  the  hospital.  Wtj 
Imd  no  time  for  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid,  neither  did  we 
tliink  of  the  fact  that  the  Institution  had  been  almost  wholly 
without  funds  for  months  before.  But  lie  who  knew  our  need 
supplied  it  witliout  efforts  on  our  part/* 

Prom  the  fourth  annual  reports  of  the  Infimmry  we  clip 
this  paragraph: 

**The  question  has  been  repeatedly  asked  by  persons  both 
here  and  abroad,  *How  is  this  Institution  supported  without 
an  endowment  or  any  visible  means  of  support)'     Neither  is 
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the  difficulty  removed  when  we  answer,  'Solely  by  the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  humane.*  *But  have  you  not  considerable 
funds  on  hand  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  sick?'  *No,  often  less 
than  three  penny's  worth  of  bread  and  a  few  small  fishes.' 
*But  what  do  you  do  then!  Do  you  not  refuse  further  admis- 
sions?' 'Certainly  not;  we  continue  as  before  to  receive  any 
worthy  applicant  until  all  the  beds  are  occupied.'  *But  does 
not  the  Institution  become  hopelessly  involved  by  such  a 
course?'  No.  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Experience  has  fully 
proven  that  it  is  only  when  the  Institution  opens  wide  its  doors 
to  the  suffering  without  reference  to  the  state  of  its  own  re- 
sources that  its  wants  are  more  readily  supplied.  From  its 
commencement  the  Infirmary  has  been  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  have  but  one  care,  viz.,  to  see  that  none  but 
objects  of  real  suffering  were  received,  and  that  all  means 
entrusted  to  us  for  their  support  were  conscientiously  and 
economically  expended.  The  experience  of  every  new  day  has 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  this  position.  Athough  greatly 
straitened  at  times  for  want  of  funds,  no  sooner  was  this  known 
than  our'  wants  were  supplied.  Instead  of  abandonment  and 
ruin  the  unavoidable  debts  incurred  by  the  erection  of  the 
hospital  building  were  diminished  every  year  until  they  finally 
disappeared,  while  for  a  period  of  six  years  the  wards  of  the 
Institution  have  been  filled  to  the  utmost  capacity  by  the 
hundreds  of  patients  who  have  sought  relief  within  its  walls. 
To  the  praise  of  the  divine  goodness  we  can  say  with  deep 
gratitude  that  during  all  this  time  no  one  of  these  ever  wanted 
for  the  necessary  care  or  food  or  raiment  which  their  circum- 
stances required.  Distribution  wHs  made  unto  all  as  every  one 
had   need." 

While  the  editor,  solicitor,  traveling  missionary  and  pastor 
was  busy  in  his  office  where  he  spent  about  two  days  a  week ;  on 
the  street  soliciting  funds  for  churches  and  institutions  in  ail 
parts  of  the  land;  on  the  train,  in  the  boat  or  in  the  buggj- 
going  by  day  and  by  night,  preaching  in  his  ** gravel  church" 
in  Rochester,  Pa.,  or  visiting  from  house  to  house  in  the  town, 
he  was  still  director  and  provider  of  the  Infirmary  and  the  two 
Orphan  Houses.  Night  after  night,  also  when  others  were 
comfortably  sleeping,  he  was  on  his  knees  in  his  closet,  telling 
his  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  Church,  the  sick,  the  fatherless, 
to  his  Heavenly  Father,  casting  all  his  cares  on  Him  who  careth 
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for  His  own.  Of  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Iniirmary  he 
speaks  in  his  ninth  annual  I'eport  from  which  we  cull  a  few 
extracts ; 

** During  the  period  occupied  by  this  Koport  an  unusrually 
targe  number  of  chronic  and  other  cases  of  long  standing  have 
been  under  treatment*  Owing  to  the  time  which  is  necessarily 
required  for  their  relief,  and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance, 
this  class  of  sufferers  are  excluded  from  most  hospitals.  Other 
hospitals  are  confined  principally  to  acute  surgical  cases.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  fully  confirmed  na  in  the  opinion  that 
scarcely  any  one  class  of  the  suffering  appeals  more  righl fully 
to  Christian  mercies  than  do  these  unfortunates.  Through  long 
sickness  and  consequent  poverty  their  situation  is  most  distress- 
ing, and  so  long  as  a  probability  remains  of  a  permanent  or  even 
partial  recovery  it  appeal's  to  be  a  plain  duty  to  *take  them  in.' 
In  obedience  to  this  many  patients  of  this  class  have  been  on 
the  funds  of  this  charity  for  three  or  four  months,  while  not  a 
few  have  been  permitted  to  remain  from  six  to  ten  months,  as 
the  treatment  of  their  ease  required.  The  results  of  this  course 
have  fully  justified  all  the  expense  and  toil  In  many 
instances  diseases  of  long  standing  were  so  far  relieved 
that  the  sick  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  society, 
while  in  numerous  other  eases  the  most  obstinate  chronic  dis- 
eases finally  yielded  to  medical  skill,  suitable  diet  and  careful 
nursing.  Many  such  are  found  in  our  community,  the  dark 
shadow  of  whose  former  life  has  turned  to  brightness,  and  from 
their  peaceful  homes  and  happy  firesides  benedictions  are  con- 
tinually invoked  upon  the  Institution  wiiich  gave  them  shelter, 
food,  healing  and  spiritual  rest  when  the  poorhouse  or  the  grave 
seemed  their  only  refuge. 

**Notwitbst4inding  the  general  good  health  and  the  absence 
of  cholera^  no  less  than  fifty -one  cases  of  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases  are  reported.  These  were  principally  of  smallpox 
and  a  malignant  form  of  typhus  fever,  of  the  former  of  which 
no  less  than  twenty  were  under  treatment  at  one  time.  For 
nearly  two  months,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  sick  in  the 
Infirmary  proper,  the  building  appropriated  to  such  cases  was 
filled  with  the  victims  of  this  loathsome  disease,  while  the  wants 
of  these  unhappy  sufferers,  many  of  them  in  the  wildness  of 
delirium,  required  the  unwearied  care  of  the  nurses  by  night 
and  by  day.    With  three  exceptions  all  recovered,  a  suflBcient 
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reward  for  the  nights  of  watching  and  days  of  weariness  devoted 
to  them. 

**As  heretofore,  we  prefer  to  allude  briefly  to  the  spiritual 
side  of  these  labors  among  the  suffering.  Many  incidents  might 
be  given  from  the  journal  of  the  Director,  where  the  ministry 
of  mercy  was  made  effectual  to  the  recovery  of  those  who  had 
condemned  the  living  ministry;  where  the  long-lost  prodigal 
was  restored  to  purity  and  peace  by  the  power  of  kindness; 
where  doubt  departed  before  the  daily  illustrations  of  true 
religion  and  death  itself  was  made  easy,  and  at  timea  triumph- 
ant by  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel.     . 

"By  a  reference  to  the  donations,  their  interesting  and 
diversified  character  will  at  once  be  perceived.  As  heretofore, 
the  mite  of  the  poor  and  the  bounty  of  the  rich  stand  side  by 
side.  Churches,  associations  and  societies  of  various  kinds  have 
sent  in  their  voluntary  offerings.  The  husbandman,  the  mer- 
chant, the  mechanic  and  the  capitalist  have  each  aided  the 
.  Institution  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  while  the  sweet  piety  of 
childhood  has  breathed  forth  its  prayers  and  cast  its  alms  into 
the  treasury.  Nor  may  we  forget  the  obligation  of  gratitude 
to  those  excellent  women,  who  in  the  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
cold  have  labored  so  unwearyingly  at  the  annual  and  special 
festivals  which  were  given  for  the  Infirmary. 

**We  cannot  conclude  this  imperfect  review  of  the  past 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  Institution  without  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  invaluable  services  of  those 
excellent  Christian  *  women  who  labor  with  us  in  the  Gospel'. 
To  them  are  committed  the  manajrement  of  its  domestic  affairs 
and  the  care  and  nursing  of  the  sick.  Were  it  not  for  their  labor 
of  love,  their  calm  endurance  and  their  unwearied  attention 
to  the  patients,  its  doors  would  probably  have  been  closed. 
The  Infirmary  is  a  standing  monument  to  the  power  of  faith 
and  love  in  the  breast  of  Christian  woman.  Only  they  who 
know  their  daily  duties  can  appreciate  their  labors  and  under- 
stand their  value  to  such  an  Institution.  In  seeking  not  their 
own  but  the  things  which  are  Christ's  they  give  to  the  Institu- 
tion at  once  the  energies  of  a  free  and  loving  heart  and  the 
largest  sacrifices  of  time  and  strength." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Infirm- 
ary, Mr.  Passavant  could  report  that  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  Institution  began  the  new  year  without  a  debt. 
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It  might  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here,  also,  that  for  the 
former  year*s  work  as  editor  of  the  Miaslonary,  Mr.  Passavant 
had  received  two  hundred  dollars.  This  was  his  first  remunera- 
tion for  this  work. 

Of  a  morning  among  the  sick  in  the  Infirmary  he  gives  this 
interesting  sketch: 

'*In  the  female  ward  several  new  beds  are  occupied,  while 
two  patients  have  been  discharged  cured.  One  of  the  new  cases 
is  a  German  servant  girl  from  the  Fifth  Ward  with  violent 
fever  and  in  great  bodily  pain.  Spoke  a  few  words  of  encour- 
agement to  her,  but  she  looked  wikily  around  and  seemed  not 
to  understand  their  meaning.  Another,  an  aged  disciple,  with 
paralysis,  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  for  whose  care 
a  few  friends  had  agreed  to  make  up  something,  as  no  family 
was  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  such  a  charge.  She  expressed 
herself  free  from  suffering  and  as  *very  comfortable/  An- 
other  was  a  little  German  girl,  perhaps  three  years  of  age. 
The  mother  is  a  poor  washwoman  with  four  children,  who  is 
obliged  to  go  out  and  wash,  and  by  peruiission  brings  her  little 
imbecile  on  those  days  to  the  Infirmary.  The  joy  of  this  poor 
sufferer,  on  being  told  that  she  would  be  carried  out  under  the 
apple  trees  where  the  men  were  making  hay,  was  quite  affecting. 
Her  sad  countenance  became  ratliant  with  joy  and  she  clapped 
her  thin,  bony  hands  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest  delight. 
(Oh,  my  God,  let  me  learn  from  this  suffering  child  to  thank 
Thee  for  help,  and  that  I  may  walk  forth  into  this  beautiful 
world!)  Mrs.  B.,  the  consumptive,  still  lives,  but  is  very  weak. 
Her  mind  appears  more  at  rest  since  we  consented  to  receive 
her  little  hoy  into  the  Home  after  her  death.  Poor,  sad  heart! 
In  a  little  while  weakness  will  give  place  to  strength,  and  then 

<  UnkindneBi  shnll  be  felt  no  more 
And  aU  life  *b  bitterneBs  he  o  'er. ' 

**The  young  woman  who  suffered  so  inconceivably  with 
what  was  supposed  to  be  cancer  in  the  mouth  is  pronounced 
convalescent  by  the  physicians  and  will  soon  be  discharged. 
She  appears  to  be  deeply  thankful  to  God  and  maq,  and  ex- 
presses her  gratitude  that  slie  found  a  retreat  in  the  Infirmary 
during  the  long  months  of  her  awful  suffering, 

•'The  first  male  ward  likewise  contained  a  number  of  new 
p&tienta.    Most  of  the  former  ones  had  been  discharged  cured. 
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Among  the  new  ones  is  a  young  German  who  reminded  me 
painfully  of  Bunyan's  *Man  in  Despair.'  He  is  almost  reduced 
to  skin  and  bone,  and  bis  sorrowful  look  is  enough  to  move 
one  to  tears.  Sitting  down  by  his  bedside,  I  sought  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  that  heart  sorrow  which  was  evidently  hurrying 
him  to  the  grave.  He  insisted  that  he  had  committed  some 
dreadful  wrong  against  his  fellow-men,  but  nothing  could  extort 
from  him  the  nature  of  his  crime.  I  tried  in  vain  to  paciJ^ 
his  mind  by  telling  him  of  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  all  who 
confessed  and  forsook  their  evil  ways  and  humbly  came  to 
Christ  for  pardon.  A  few  wandering  words  of  reply  told 
his  sad  fate.  Reason  was  dethroned,  and  I  was  talking  to  a 
maniac!  On  going  to  bed  Number  10,  I  found  a  young  man 
who  works  in  a  foundry  in  this  city,  in  the  first  stages  of 
consumption.  He  is  from  Ireland,  and  his  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  or  Covenanter  Church,  but 
since  they  came  to  America  *they  attend  no  church  in  particu- 
lar.' He  was  reading  the  Psalms,  and  as  I  talked  with  him  he 
listened  with  attention,  but  without  any  apparent  interest, 
until  the  mention  of  Jesus  opened  the  fountains  of  feeling,  and 
he  wept  like  a  child.  Thanking  me  for  the  visit  and  solemnly 
promising  to  seek  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  neglected  and  for- 
gotten in  health,  he  begged  me  with  tears  to  come  soon  again. 
Poor  W.  still  lies  in  his  corner.  His  hands  and  feet  were  so 
badly  frozen  in  January  that  his  fingers  and  toes  dropped  off. 
The  process  of  healing  goes  on  very  slowly,  but  patience  must 
have  her  perfect  work.  What  a  time  for  reflection  on  his 
previous  life!  He  was  thoughtfully  reading  God's  Word,  and 
may  we  not  hope  that  although  he  may  leave  the  Institution 
a  cripple  for  life,  yet  that  his  heart  may  be  made  every  whit 
whole  ? 

**In  the  second  male  ward  there  were  no  new  faces.  The 
patients  are  rapidly  recovering  and  some  were  making  hay  in 
the  Infirmary  grounds,  while  others  were  walking  and  sitting 
under  the  trees  in  the  orchard.  It  is  a  real  blessing  that  the 
Institution  has  such  a  breathing  place  where  our  poor  fellows 
may  stretch  their  weary  limbs  after  the  long  confinement  of 
the  sick  room. 

**The  room  above  the  balcony  has  two  patients  to-day,  the 
one  a  colored  girl  who  has  occupied  another  room  for  some  time 
past,  and  an  old  colored  woman,  so  old  that  *  indeed,  young 
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mafiter,  I  don't  know  how  old  I  is/  Mary  ia  very  much  worse, 
*  for  the  fatal  rattle  in  her  throat  tella  but  too  truly  that  death 
is  at  the  door,  'What  is  your  hope,  Mary/  I  said,  *in  view  of 
your  departure!'  Raising  herself  up  in  her  bed  and  gasping 
for  breath,  she  calmly  replied,  'The  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
To  various  other  questions  her  answers  were  even  more  satis- 
factory, and  these,  taken  in  connection  with  her  previous  life 
as  a  consistent  member  of  a  Christian  church,  awakened  the 
conviction  that  in  ministering  to  this  poor  and  neglected  daugh- 
ter of  Africa  the  Institution  was  ministering  to  Christ  Himself 
in  the  person  of  one  of  His  disciples.  After  prayer,  in  which 
I  endeavored  to  commend  her  spirit  to  the  mercy  of  God,  I 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  old  colored  woman.  She  is 
c  member  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  her 
friends  are  all  dead,  and  for  many  years  she  has  lived  with 
different  people,  'doing  little  turns  and  nursin'  the  baby,  honey, 
till  I  couldn't  stand  on  my  sore  leg  any  longer,  De  bredren 
and  sistering  war  very  kind,  but  you  know,  my  child,  dat  it 
ain't  home  to  a  body  no  more  when  they  can't  do  nothin'.'  So 
she,  too,  had  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Infirmary  *till  her  leg  got 
strong  agin,'  and  her  heart  was  full  'that  the  swelUn'  war  goin' 
away.'  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  sorrows  of  old  age  and 
poverty,  she  is  cheerful  and  even  happy.  *It's  all  well,  honey; 
dat  is,  I  takes  it  all  for  well,  bekase  de  Lord  gives  me  grace  to 
believe  dat  what  He  do  is  all  for  de  best.'  Here  is  the  patience 
of  the  saints,  and  the  wise  and  the  philosophic  may  learn  from 
this  poor  and  illiterate  African  the  true  wisdom  and  the  only 
real  philosophy  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  human  hearts 
amid  the  sufferings  of  life." 

In  March,  1855,  he  made  this  noble  defence  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  against  a  Presbyterian  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evangelist,  who  had  written:  "The  Reformed  churches  have, 
from  the  beginning,  laid  great  stress  upon  Moral  Reforms 
and  Practical  Christianity,  while  Lutheranism  is  theoretic  and 
contemplative,  and  prefers  the  enjoyment  and  profession  of 
faith  to  its  practical  manifestation  and  actual  life": 

**It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Lutheranism  that  she  ever  has 
made  herself  most  powerfully  felt  by  'the  practical  manifesta- 
tion of  Christianity  in  actual  life.'  Notwithstanding  her  un- 
happy union  with  the  State  in  most  countries,  by  which  she 
has  been  greatly  shorn  of  her  strength,  there  have  perpetually 
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appeared  in  her  commanion  men  of  simple  apostolic  faith  and 
character  who  have  been  the  lights  of  the  world  and  the  bene- 
factors of  the  race. 

**nans  E^rede,  the  first  Protestant  missionarr,  went  forth 
from  her  bosom.     Schwartz  and  his  companions  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  Christianity  in  India,  when  Episcopalian  and  Pres- 
byterian missions  were  not  thought  of.  and  the  name  of  Father 
Schwartz  is  to  this  day  associated  in  India  with  everything  holy 
and  pure.     Francke  built  the  first  Protestant  orphan  house  in 
Halle  and  electrified  both  hemispheres  by  his  labors  of  faith 
and  love  at  the  time  when  'pure  and  undefiled  religion'  was 
habitually  neglected.     Oberlin  civilized  and  Christianized  his 
degraded  parishioners  of  the  Vosges  when  most  men  thought 
ii  pastor's  duty  was  performed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
from  the  pulpit  of  his  charge.    When  Mrs.  Frj-  commenced  her 
work  of  prison  reform  she  found  Pastor  Fliedner  in  a  prison 
of  Diisseldorf,  where  he  had  been  carrj'ing  out  his  reforms  for 
years.     To  the  same  remarkable  man  are  we  indebted,  under 
(3od,   for  the  n^storation  of  the  House   for  Christian  nurses, 
whii»h  extends  friMu   Jorusiilem  to   Stockholm,   from  Paris  to 
Pittsburg.     The  gigantic  labors  of  Dr.  Wichem,  described  in 
this   cornvspoiulence.    furnished   a  striking  refutation   of  the 
opinion  above  expressed,  and  the  ragffed  schools  of  England 
and  the  industrial  si'lu^ols  of  Amorioa  are  but  imperfect  imita- 
tions of  the  great  prinoiplo  illustrated  by  AViehem  in  his  'Rauhe 
linns.'  that  love  is  stroniror  than  foree.  and  a  home  of  affection 
a  tnu*r  sehtn^l  for  n'forniinir  viiv  than  stone  walls  and  houses 
of  correction.    The  Moravians,  who  are  Lutherans  in  their  faith, 
have  given  to  the  world  the  most  sublime  examples  of  missionary 
out «'rp rise  and  snoivss  amonir  the  most  hopolcss  of  the  race,  and 
\\\r  liUtlu'ran  Clunvh  »>f  Wurtemborir  has  furnished  more  mis- 
HionnrifM  for  the  lu^athen  world  than  all  the  Pn)testant  churches 
in   the   I'nitetl   States.     So.  too.  in  this  connection,   we  might 
mention  tlu»  intnvstinir  faet  that  the  devoted  Miss  Nightingale, 
I  lie  head  of  the  nobli*  women  of  Knirland.  who  are  nursing  the 
Nick  in  \\\v  hospitals  of  Soutari.  althouirh  an  English  lady  by 
birth,  unitfd  with  the  Lutheran  Clnnvh  in  Oermany,  where  her 
hMnrt.  wiiM  charmed  away  from  «^arth.  and  her  very  being  con- 
iMMiriitiMl  to  ( -hrist.    In  faet,  the  practical  character  of  Lutheran- 
MVerywhen*  on  the  continent  making  proof  of  its  power 
«  witJi  the  grtNit  s(hmm1  mnnls  of  society,  and  what  it 
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may  and  probably  does  lack  in  administrative  talent  it  more 
than  makes  up  by  the  patience  of  hope  and  the  perseverance 
oi  never- failing  love/' 

In  June,  1854^  Mr.  Passavant  preached  his  tenth  anniver- 
sary Bermon.  The  main  part  of  it  is  published  in  the  Missiofiary 
for  September  and  Oetober.  It  makes  intensely  interesting 
reading.  The  lii*st  half  is  mainly  historical  As  all  facts  there 
mentioned  have  been  brought  out  before,  we  need  not  repeat 
them  here.  The  preacher  also  warmly  defended  himself  against 
the  criticisms  of  those  who  blamed  him  for  taking  upon  himself 
too  tnneh  work  outside  of  the  congregation.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  those  in  his  church  who  were  opposed 
to  his  work  of  mercy  in  founding  and  carrying  on  his  institu- 
tions. He  was  also  blamed  by  some  for  giving  so  much  of  his 
time  to  mission  work  in  the  city,  the  Synod,  the  West  and  the 
South-  In  view  of  these  criticisms  we  may  well  ask  where  Would 
be  the  Passavant  institutions  of  mercy  which  have  done  so  much 
for  sinning  and  suffering  humanity,  and  which  are  among  the 
crown  jewels  of  our  Church,  had  he  followed  the  advice  of  these 
church  members?    In  his  defence  against  his  critics  he  says: 

"Seven  years  of  observation  have  not  changed  the  convic- 
tion  then  expressed  or  weakened  the  purpose  then  declared  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christ  inn  ministry  to  engage  personally 
in  ail  those  labors  of  mercy  which  adorn  the  life  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  If  other  interests  may  have  appeared  to  be  secondary, 
the  reason  has  not  been  an  unwillingness  to  attend  to  them,  but 
a  deep  and  ever-present  conviction  that  religion  was  dishonored, 
misunderstood  and  neglected  by  too  exclusive  -  attention  to  so- 
called  spiritual  duties,  while  the  exercise  of  mercy  to  the  suffer- 
ing was  in  a  great  part  overlooked  by  the  Church  of  our  day. 
And  here  permit  me  to  add,  that  while  there  have  been  occa- 
sional notes  of  dissatisfaction,  that  a  part  of  the  pa^or^s  time 
and  strength  was  given  to  those  who  seemed  to  have  no  claim 
upon  him,  at  least  no  claim  over  those  who  thought  they  had 
a  right  to  look  upon  the  whole  as  belonging  to  themselves,  the 
church  members,  with  very  few  exeeptions,  have  nobly  stood  by 
their  pastor  in  every  effort  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  provide 
a  home  for  the  fatherless.  And  now,  what,  I  ask,  has  been  the 
effect  of  this  course  upon  the  congregation  T  Have  their  souls 
prospered  less  than  if  they  had  received  five  visits  from  their 
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pastor  where  they  perhaps  received  but  one!  Have  they  a 
fainter  resemblance  of  character  to  Jesus  Christ  for  having 
forgotten  their  own  comfort,  convenience  and  advantage!  Are 
tliey  poorer  for  having  made  many  rich!  Has  the  Church 
suiFered  or  has  it  prospered  in  comparison  with  the  other 
churches  of  our  city  by  its  intimate  connection  with  the  exer- 
cises of  mercy  to  the  aflSictedt  Comparisons  are  said  to  be 
odious;  but  where  a  great  principle  is  involved  it  cannot  be 
amiss  to  state  that  of  eight  churches  in  our  city,  which  were 
established  a  few  years  before  this,  and  all  of  which,  ten  years 
ago,  were  stronger  and  more  flourishing  than  it,  but  two  hav« 
now  an  equal  number  of  members,  and  none  of  the  whole 
number  can  be  said  to  be  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 
Indeed,  five  are  weaker  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and 
several  are  maintaining  merely  a  sickly  existence. 

**I  allude  to  these  facts,  not  for  display  or  from  party 
spirit,  but  to  show  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  standeth  sure. 
Jesus  Christ  hath  said :  The  merciful  shall  obtain  mercy.  Seek- 
ing our  own,  we  lose  even  our  own.  Sacrificing  our  own 
advantage,  comfort  and  self-interest  for  the  good  of  others  we 
gain  an  hundredfold,  even  in  this  life,  of  all  that  we  seem  to 
have  lost.  I  speak  of  these  things  thus  publicly  because  of  the 
frequent  prediction  of  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  church  because 
of  the  union  of  other  labors  with  what  was  conceived  to  be 
the  sole  duties  of  the  ministry.  And  I  desire  here  to  record  the 
prosperity  of  to-day  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  that  may  be 
said  against  the  course  which  has  been  pursued.  Instead  of  one 
feeble  church  of  sixty  members  with  a  debt  (in  principal  and 
interest)  amountinf?  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  we  have  become 
several  bands,  and  the  present  debt  of  the  parent  church  is 
secured  by  good  subscriptions. '' 

He  then  tells  of  mission  churches  and  Sunday-schools  al- 
ready established  and  of  lots  secured  for  others.  This  second 
half  of  the  published  sennon  we  give  entire: 

**In  this  connection  we  would  divert  to  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal difficulties  which  have  operated  to  the  injury  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  have  made  our  projrress  slow  in  comparison  with 
what  it  might  have  been  had  these  hindrances  not  existed. 

**  First.  Prominent  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
^  'taracter  of  our  population.    Situated,  as  Pittsburg 
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is,  between  the  East  and  the  West,  it  may  be  said  to  be  'A  house 
of  cair  for  all  points  of  Uie  country.  Persons  who  have  not 
given  this  subject  their  attention  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
mi«ri*atory  character  of  our  American  people.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  West  (more,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere)  they  are 
constantly  coming  and  going,  here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  a 
tliousand  miles  off.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  all  those  who  reside  here  for  a  season  make  it  their 
permanent  home.  Many  who  come  from  the  East  to  better  their 
condition,  or  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  find  the  cost  of 
living  so  expensive,  the  avenues  of  business  so  thronged  and 
competition  so  great  that  they  either  return  after  a  brief  stay 
or  go  farther  west.  It  is  this  peculiarity  of  our  population 
which  gives  to  our  congregation  its  fluctuating  character  and 
greatly  increases  the  labors  of  the  pastor.  As  strangers  they  are 
to  be  visited  and  added  to  the  church,  and»  if  possible,  made 
acquainted  with  the  merabera  in  their  vicinity;  but  seariiely 
do  they  become  interested  in  the  church  and  Sunday-school  than 
they  frequently  remove  from  the  city  and  seek  another  home. 
It  is  thus  that  the  membership  is  perpetually  changing,  so  that 
while  additions  are  made  at  every  communion,  this  exhausting 
process  is  constantly  going  on,  and  the  actual  increase  of  the 
church  is  scarcely  perceptible.  During  the  past  ten  years  no 
less  than  135  persons  have  received  their  dismissal  from  the 
c(»ngregation  on  removing  from  the  city>  while  the  whole  number 
received  by  certificate  from  other  churches  here  and  elsewhere 
was  but  205;  and  after  deducting  twenty-five  of  this  number 
who  were  dropped  from  the  records  only  forty-five  remain  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  all  who  were  thus  received.  It 
will  be  seen  from  these  statistics  how  much  of  a  city  pastor*8 
labors  are  scattered  over  the  laud,  even  though  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  entirely  lost.  His  principal  duties  are  among  the 
comers  and  goers  of  his  flock,  and  for  their  spiritual  welfare  he 
must  be  content  to  labor  without  the  hope  of  seeing  much  of  the 
truit  of  his  toil.  It  is  among  the  poorer  portion  of  this  class, 
a'so,  that  his  largest  number  of  pastoral  visits  are  made;  for 
affliction,  poverty  and  death  often  come  upon  them  like  an 
armed  man;  without  friends  and  means,  and  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  they  especially  need  the  consolations  of  religion 
and  the  merciful  offices  of  the  Church.  We  complain  not  of 
this  large  expenditure  of  time  and  strength,  for  the  peculiar 
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province  of  the  ministxy  of  the  Word  it  to  fUi  ^raiy  dMH  Wo 
rofer  to  these  facts  only  to  show  that  the  ftDetaaiinK  dianeter 
cf  our  population  has  ever  been  a  aeriQiMi  obatade  in  the 
establishment  of  our  church.  Other  congr^gatinw  hsve  been 
increased  by  those  who  were  here  gathered  out  of  tiie  world,  and 
it  is  a  source  of  unspeakable  consolation  to  know  tiiat  maiqr  of 
those  who  here  witnessed  the  good  confession  an  pillan  dee* 
where.  But  the  parent  church  has  been  sadly  weakened  hj  this 
constant  drain  upon  her  membership,  and  years  of  patient  tnl 
have  been  necessary  again  to  fill  up  the  ranks  and  strengflien 
the  things  that  remained  and  were  ready  to  die.  On  the  oUier 
hand  it  is  also  true  that  many  valuable  acoeanons  hmye  been 
received  by  occupying  the  position  which  we  do.  We  dismiaeed 
almost  as  many  as  we  received  from  sister  ehurehee,  and  on 
several  occasions  the  congregation  was  weakened  1^  the  loas 
of  its  most  efficient  members  who  were  here  brone^t  to-  the 
knowledge  of  the  church. 

''Second.  Another  obstacle  in  the  growth  of  the  ehnreh  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  was  the  only  English  Lutheran. 
congregation  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity.  Other  denominationa 
were  well  supplied  with  pastors  and  churches^  not  only  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  city,  but  even  in  the  suburbs  and 
surrounding  villages.  By  their  local  position  they  were  enabled 
to  cultivate  their  respective  fields  with  what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls 
*the  thick-set  husbandry.'  They  could  explore  every  foot  of 
their  territory,  penetrate  into  every  alley  and  street,  and  ascer- 
tain the  spiritual  destitution  of  their  inhabitants,  and  by  the 
machinery  of  Sunday-schools  and  benevolent  societies  could 
gather  in  the  neglected  youth  and  the  outcasts  from  society  and 
from  God.  In  our  case,  however,  this  kind  of  thorough  work 
Mas  an  impossibility.  The  most  that  could  be  done  was  to 
superficialize  over  a  large  surface  and  be  satisfied  with  the 
results.  The  membership  of  the  church  were  scattered  over 
a  large  area  of  nearly  ten  miles  in  boundary.  They  reside  not 
only  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  but  also  in  East  Liberty, 
Oakland,  Minersville,  Lawrenceville,  South  Pittsburg,  Sligo,  Mt 
Washington,  Temperanceville,  Chartier's  Creek,  Manchester, 
Troy  Hill  and  Sharpsburg.  After  the  increase  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  their  dispersion  over  so  large  a  territory  the  most  that 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  pastor  was  to  visit  the  sick  and 
afflicted  in  all  cases  which  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  con- 
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Bcientiously  to  improve  the  remaining  time  in  such  pastoral 
visitations  as  appeared  most  needful  and  were  within  his 
power.  During  the  principal  part  of  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
felt  that,  to  be  permanently  useful,  much  of  his  work  must  be 
missionary  in  its  character.  While  his  first  care  was  to  build 
up  the  church  committed  to  his  charge  and  relieve  it  from  its 
embarrassment,  the  secondary  object  was  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  organization  of  other  churches  in  his  field.  And  if  these 
efforts  have  not  been  so  successful  as  was  hoped,  the  regret  of 
no  one  was  greater  than  his  own  when  he  saw  that  the  same 
condition  of  things  must  still  continue,  and  that  the  day  of 
relief  was  still  as  far  distant  as  before.  In  attempting  to 
cultivate  so  large  a  territory  he  does  not  claim  to  have  done 
what  other  minsters  ought  to  do,  and  many  have  done,  to  the 
people  in  their  charge.  He  is,  however,  conscious  that  he  has 
endeavored  to  do  what  he  could  under  all  the  circumstances 
cf  the  case.  That  he  has  failed  to  satisfy  himsi-^lf  and,  perhaps, 
others,  he  is  painfully  sensible;  but  he  is  persuaded  that  no 
man  can  satisfy  his  own  conscience  nor  the  people  of  his  charge 
in  so  extended  a  field.  Until  additional  laborers  are  procured 
and  other  congregations  are  established,  the  time,  energy  and 
Ftrength  of  a  pastor  must  be  to  a  great  extent  occupied  in  keeping 
in  repair  the  enclosures  of  the  field  entrusted  to  his  care  instead 
of  cultivating  the  ground. 

**A  third  difficulty  in  our  establishment  as  a  church  has 
been  the  pressure  of  the  debt  which  remained  after  our  house 
of  worship  was  consecrated.  The  existence  of  such  a  debt  will 
not  be  thought  surprising  when  the  fact  is  remembered  that  in 
October,  1840,  when  the  church  was  consecrated,  only  thirty- 
nine  communicants  were  reported  as  belonging  to  the  congrega- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  lots  on  which  the  chureh  and  sexton's 
house  stand  was  eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  of 
the  building  probably  nine  thousand  dollars  more,  making  the 
whole  cost  nearly  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  amount 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  were  collected  by 
arduous  exertions  at  home,  principally  from  the  few  members, 
and  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars  abroad  by  the  Rev.  J,  M*Cron, 
the  pastor,  thus  leaving  a  debt  of  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  From  the  beginning  this  has  been  a  source  of  gi'eat 
affliction.  But  for  this  hindrance  the  church  might  have  es- 
tablished a  number  of  mission  churches  in  the  new  wards  and 
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at  the  same  time  greatly  increased  her  own  efficiency  and 
strength.  Its  apology  for  contracting  such  a  debt  is  that, 
though  poor  and  weak  and  unsupported  by  denominational 
connections  in  this  community,  it  was  urged  into  its  contracts 
by  the  most  flattering  .public  and  private  encouragements. 
These  contracts  ultimately  involved  a  much  greater  expense 
than  was  anticipated;  the  sudden  revulsion  in  business  affairs 
augmented  and  multiplied  difficulties,  and  when  by  the  unex- 
pected and  most  generous  kindness  of  one  of  the  members  in 
the  hour  of  greatest  need,  the  money  was  advanced  to  pay  for 
the  lots  and  the  contractors'  bills,  and  the  church  was  thus 
saved  from  the  sheriff's  hands;  it  became  impossible,  at  that 
time,  to  free  it  from  embarrassment.  This  unwavering  friend 
of  the  church,  though  wonderfully  sustained,  has  been  at  times 
greatly  embarrassed,  while  the  pastor  and  council,  most  anxious 
to  see  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  for  his  relief  and 
the  redemption  of  the  church,  have  been  often  distressed  almost 
beyond   measure. 

**It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  recount  the  different 
efforts  which  were  made  to  bring  about  this  result  during  the 
past  ten  years.  With  a  unanimity  and  liberality  which  was 
delightful  to  contemplate  this  great  undertaking  was  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  with  spirit  Notwithstanding  these 
repeated  efforts  a  debt  of  some  six  thousand  dollars  still  re- 
mained. It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  congregation  to  learn  that 
this  sum  has  just  been  subscribed  by  the  liberality  of  a  few  of 
the  members  who  have  given  their  notes  for  this  amount,  so 
that  the  church  in  a  few  years  will  be  free  from  all  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  It  is  with  a  glad  heart  that  we  make  this 
announcement,  for  we  regard  this  as  the  crowning  act  which 
opens  to  our  church  a  future  and  eminent  success.  For  what 
right  have  we  to  expect  the  divine  blessing  when  we  suffer  the 
house  of  God  to  be  weighed  down  with  the  pressure  of  debt? 
How  can  religion  prosper  when  its  pastor  and  officers  are 
perplexed  and  care-worn  about  the  outer  business  of  the  house 
of  God?  How  can  we  enjoy  the  comforts  of  our  own  homes 
and  dwellings  when  we  know  that  the  very  temple  in  which  we 
habitually  worship  is  encumbered  with  pecuniary  liability?  No, 
my  brethren,  the  place  of  prayer  must  not,  dare  not,  be  in  debt. 
5  rejoice  in  the  speedy  prospect  of  relief  in  the  case  of  this 
rch.     We  sincerely  thank  those  brethren  who  have  done 
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Hemselves  the  hoDor  to  wipe  out  this  stain  from  our  history, 
and  we  pray  God  so  to  bless  them  in  their  basket  and  store  that 
they  may  be  able,  even  before  the  promised  time,  to  remove  all 
the  traces  of  our  former  embarrassment. 

**We  have  thus  hastily  re\"iewed  the  struggles  of  the  past 
ten  years  in  the  hope  that,  by  weaving  together  the  perishing 
fragments  of  our  history  and  thus  renewing  the  remembrance 
of  a  period  which  to  many  of  us  is  the  most  important  in  our 
lives,  we  might  be  led  to  adore  the  God  who  hath  hitherto 
helped  us,  and  to  render  to  Him  the  praise  and  glory  which 
are  His  due.  Surely  Tie  who  hath  prepared  for  us  a  table  in  the 
presence  of  our  enemies  and  made  our  cup  to  run  over  will 
cause  His  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  us  all  the  days  of  our 
life,  and  we  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 

'*The  history  of  this  church  for  several  years  past  is  known 
to  most  of  you  who  are  present  this  morning.  I  need  not  enlarge 
on  this  topic  or  endeavor  to  call  up  before  your  minds  those 
scenes  in  which  you  have  so  recently  taken  a  personal  part 
They  are  as  familiar  as  household  words  and  will  live  in  your 
remembrnncG  as  the  lij^'hts  and  shadows  of  your  religious  life.  , 

'*Did  time  permit  it  would  bo  a  pleasing  task  minutely  to 
describe  the  present  condition  of  this  church  in  order  to  excite 
our  gratitude  to  God  for  His  mercies.  We  live  in  constant 
enjoyment  of  its  privileges  and  ordinances.  Every  returning 
Sabbath  finds  us  with  our  families  in  this  earthly  temple, 
participating  in  the  high  and  solemn  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
We  have  peace  in  our  borders  and  prosperity  in  our  palaces. 
We  have  a  pure  Gospel,  a  fellowship  of  brethren  and  a  com- 
munion with  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 
The  congregation  is  increasing;  the  membership  is  increasing; 
the  spirit  of  liberality  is  increasing;  the  spirit  of  humanity  is 
increasing;  and  the  kind,  merciful  spirit  of  pure  religion  is 
increasing;  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  hoiineas  is  increasing. 
In  a  wordt  there  is  a  more  intense  longing  among  us  for  the 
pure,  peaceful,  gentle  and  merciful  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  men," 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

BBSIGNS    FIRST     CHURCH.      MULTIPLIED    LABORS- 
GATHERS  AND  BUILDS  CHURCHES. 

For  some  time  previous  to  this  sermon  Mr.  Passavant  had 
felt  that  he  could  not  cany  the  church  much  longer  together 
with  all  his  other  work.  He  felt  that  the  church  was  not  getting 
the  attention  that  it  deserved,  and  that  there  was  some  ground 
for  the  criticisms  against  which  he  had  defended  himself  in  the 
sermon.  He  knew,  to  his  sorrow,  that  his  pastoral  visits  had 
been  sorely  neglected.  He  was  also  sadly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  sermons  could  not  and  did  not  receive  the  time  and 
attention  that  should  have  been  given  them.  He  had  little  time 
tor  study,  and  he  often  felt  guilty  when  he  entered  the  pulpit, 
and  more  guilty  when  he  left  it  His  ideals  of  preaching  were 
high.  His  ability  was  far  above  the  ordinary.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  among  the  best  preachers  in  Pittsburg,  which  at  that 
lime  had  an  unusual  array  of  brilliant  pulpit  orators.  His 
church  had  attracted  more  intelligent  outsiders  than  any  other 
in  the  city.  Its  delighted  hearers  had  been  from  among  the 
best  classes  in  all  denominations.  The  students  from  the 
Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Allegheny  frequented  his  evening 
services,  and  he  had  been  much  sought  after  to  speak  on  all  sorts 
of  public  occasions. 

But  during  the  late  years  of  his  multiplied  labors  he  knew 
that  he  was  not  doing  justice  either  to  himself  or  to  his  people. 
What  could  he  do?  He  dearly  loved  his  people  and  was  not 
less  loved  by  them.  He  could  not  for  a  long  time  endure  the 
thought  of  resigning,  but  the  unwelcome  necessity  became  more 
and  more  clear.    He  became  satisfied  that  it  must  come. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1854  he  first  mentioned 
his  determination  to  his  mother  in  these  words : 

*'At  the  next  meeting  of  the  church  council  I  intend  to 
hand  in  my  resignation,  to  take  eflfect  on  the  first  of  April,  and 
if  they  cannot  be  supplied  before  by  another  pastor  and  desire 
me  to  continue,  on  the  first  of  June.  If  the  latter  is  the  case 
I  will  then  have  been  pastor  for  eleven  years.    A  long  time,  and 
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yet  how  short  it  appears  now  that  it  has  nearly  passed  away. 
I  can  say  with  truth  that  no  one  act  of  my  life  has  been  longer 
or  more  calnily  considered,  and  I  am  perfectly  easy  in  my  mind 
about  the  question  of  duty  in  tliis  matter.  Possibly  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  indication  of  events,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
my  life  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  mercy  among  the  poor 
and  suffering:.  Should  the  future  convince  me  that  I  have 
mistaken  my  vocation,  I  shall  know  that  no  earthly  motives  or 
object  impelled  me  to  accept  the  course  I  have  taken/' 

His  mother  was  greatly  exercised  and  not  a  little  worried 
at  this  news.  To  her  mind  it  meant  a  laying  down  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  She  had  objected  more  and  more  to 
his  taking  upon  himself  so  many  heav>'  burdens.  Her  German 
heart  was  especially  vexed  at  the  contracting  of  so  many  and 
sneh  hea\y  debts  and  at  the  need  of  the  constant  **  begging,  *' 
as  she  called  it.  When  he  was  about  to  contract  for  the  erection 
of  some  necessary  buildings  on  the  Zelienople  Orphan  Farm 
she  had  written  him  this  almost  bitter  complaint: 

**Afi  to  your  success  in  collecting,  no  one  else,  I  believe, 
would  have  got  so  much  in  so  short  a  time ;  but,  after  all,  what 
are  the  few  hundreds  iu  view  of  the  many  thousands  necessary 
for  the  immense  building  you  are  again  undertaking?  For, 
besides  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  as  per  contract,  there  will 
again  be  many  'extras,*  fencing,  laying  out  the  grounds  and 
now  the  building  of  a  stable  and  necessary  conveniences  for  Mr, 
Ba&sler,  which  w^ill  swell  the  already  enormous  sum  to  several 
thousands  more.  What  *  appeals,'  what  'festivals'  will  be 
needed  till  this  large  amount  is  collected,  and  how  mortifying 
to  always  see  my  son  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  a 
beggar!  The  *  faith'  of  wbieh  you  speak  so  much  seems  to  me 
in  such  a  case  nothing  but  presumption.  In  fact,  faith,  being 
the  substance  of  things  not  seen,  relates  more  to  spiritual  things, 
and  in  temporal  ones  only  to  assistance  from  ills  which  we  have 
not  brought  on  ourselves  by  our  own  fault.  But  when  we  rush 
headlong  into  difficulties*  make  enormous  debts  while  we  are 
commanded  to  *owe  no  man,'  I  do  not  believe  we  are  authorized 
to  expect  relief.  You  will  perhaps  reply  'that  it  is  too  late  now 
to  pause.'  But  you  must  remember  that  from  the  first  I  made 
the  same  objections,  and  when  you  engaged  the  land  from 
Ziegler  (while  I  happened  to  be  absent  in  Ohio)  yon  comforted 
me  with  the  assurance  'that  it  would  be  years  before  buildings 
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would  be  erected.'  Ton  must,  therefore,  not  wonder  that  I  am 
dismayed  when  I  find  these  troubles  come  on  like  an  avalanche 
while  I  am  yet  here." 

He  answers  her  briefly  thus: 

"I  have  been  greatly  troubled  of  late,  dearest  mother,  to 
find  that  you  take  things  so  hard  concerning  the  responsibilities 
which  I  have  assumed.  Would  that  I  could  say  something  to 
allay  your  fears  in  my  behalf.  But  I  can  only  add,  in  addition 
to  what  I  have  already  said,  that  every  day's  experience  con- 
vinces me  more  and  more  that  *he  that  believeth  shall  not  be 
confounded.'  On  Wednesday,  in  visiting  a  sick  lady  near 
Lawrenceville  (Mrs.  Collins,  who  has  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis) 
a  gentleman  met  me  and  told  me  that  on  mentioning  his  inten- 
tion to  his  wife  to  give  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  Home  she 
begged  him  to  make  it  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  charge  her 
with  the  additional  sum.  And  so  instances  of  similar  interposi- 
tion are  constantly  occurring  which  make  it  iupossible  for  me 
to  doubt  that  there  is  a  hand  above  which  is  adjusting  all  Ihings 
10  the  praise  and  glory  of  His  holy  name." 

But  when  he  finally  resolved  to  resign  she  almost  rebelled 
and  wrote  one  of  the  severest  letters  he  had  ever  received  from 
her.  This  letter  from  that  good  mother,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly 
and  whose  good  advice  he  delighted  to  follow,  hurt  him  sorely, 
and  he  answered: 

**Your  truly  kind  letter  has  been  duly  received  and  is 
gratefully  acknowledged.  I  confess,  however,  that  it  has  caused 
me  no  little  uneasiness,  for  I  see  that  you  greatly  misunderstand 
my  position  in  the  future,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  this  gives 
your  tender  heart  anxiety  and  pain.  There  is  no  one  op  earth 
whose  opinion  has  more  weight  upon  my  mind  than  yours, 
dearest  mother,  and  certainly  there  are  none  whom  I  am  more 
anxious  to  gain  over  to  my  way  of  regarding  certain  things  than 
you,  the  guide  and  friend  of  my  youth  and  the  one  to  whom 
under  God  I  owe  the  little  of  good  that  is  in  my  character,  and 
the  measure  of  usefulness  which  I  have  been  permitted  (though 
so  unworthy)  to  attain.  And,  therefore,  on  the  risk  of  writing 
en  a  thread-bare  theme,  for  my  own  peace  of  mind  au'.l  your 
relief  (for  I  cannot  but  think  that  much  of  your  pain  arises 
from  a  misconception)  you  will  permit  me  to  write  once  more  on 
the  subject. 
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**ABd  first,  I  confess  to  the  sad  side  of  the  picture,  the 
resignation  of  my  church  and  the  sundering  of  the  ties  which 
have  so  long  and  so  pleasantly  bound  me  to  this  people.  That 
I  will  feel  all  this,  even  more  deeply  than  the  congregation,  I 
know  full  well  and  have  reflected  upon  it  much  for  many  years 
in  looking  forward  to  this  event 

**But  in  the  second  place  you  greatly  err  in  regarding  this 
aa  a  laying  down  of  the  ministry  for  what  you  regard  as  secular 
thinga  pertaining  merely  to  the  bodies  of  men.  I  confess  that  I 
was  wounded  by  the  quotation  from  the  letter  I  wrote  when  I 
entered  the  ministry,  nor  do  I  see  in  what  way  I  am  to  be 
charged  with  having  forsaken  the  ground  then  expressed.  My 
views  and  feelings  arc  precisely  the  same^  and  no  price  could 
induce  me  to  cease  preaching  the  gospel,  I  mean  not  a  *  begging' 
gospeli  but  the  gospel  of  Christ,  'which  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth. '  I  have  never  yet, 
when  away  from  home,  preached  a  sermon  on  *  giving,'  never 
anything  that  referred  to  it,  never  one  in  the  cause  of  orphans 
or  the  sick,  but  always  a  sermon  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
congregation;  and  when  any  addresses  were  made  on  these 
topics  they  were  announced  as  such  in  the  evening  or  generally 
during  the  week.  Sermons  on  'giving,'  etc.,  I  have  none,  and 
while  some  brethren  may  be  able  tx>  preach  them,  I  cannot.  The 
most  that  I  have  ever  done  in  this  line  when  abroad  was  to 
make  a  brief  statement  of  five  minutes  in  length  of  the  Home 
and  its  aims  just  before  benediction,  and  then  leave  the  whole 
subject  to  the  voluntary  action  of  pious  people  to  send  in  any 
money  if  they  desire  it.  Nor  have  I  ever  yet  taken  up  a 
collection  in  a  church  for  the  Home  after  such  a  statement. 
This,  dear  mother,  is  the  amount  of  my  *  begging'  and  the  idea 
and  mode  I  pursue  when  I  go  East  and  as  occasion  may  offer 
labor  between  times  for  the  Home.  Unless  my  views  of  duty 
as  well  as  all  my  feelings  undergo  an  entire  change,  it  is  the 
course  I  hope  to  pursue  hereafter. 

"Besides  all  this,  so  far  from  not  preaching  at  home  and 
having  idle  Sundays,  I  have  no  idea  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
Preach,  I  will,  and  preach  I  must,  and  'woe  is  me  if  I  preach 
not  the  gospel.'  But  I  cannot  but  add  a  i^mark  or  two  on  the 
expression  'secular'  in  opposition  to  'spiritual*  anxieties,  of 
which  yon  speak  in  your  letter.  Here  is  just  where  I  have  all 
along  differed  with  so  many  of  our  Protestant  ministers.    Al* 
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ready  in  Baltimore  I  had  a  society  for  the  relief  of  physical 
suffering,  because  such  suflFering  had  to  be  relieved  in  order  to 
do  the  unhappy  victims  spiritual  good.  I  do  not,  dearest 
mother,  think  that  anything  is  comparable  to  the  soul  and  its 
salvation.  But  what  wonder  that  the  suffering  lose  all  belief 
in  spiritual  things  when  so  many  pastors  neglect  the  plainest 
duties  to  their  wretched  and  miserable  poor!  What  wonder 
that  reflecting  men  are  disgusted  at  the  religion  of  our  pewed 
city  churches  with  their  awful  want  of  mercy  and  charity! 
Take  the  following  as  an  illustration.  You  know  I  found  poor 
Alonzo  Gross  in  jail,  a  raving  maniac;  and  for  some  weeks 
past  we  have  had  Wesley  Hoon  in  the  Infirmary,  literally 
covered  with  the  most  loathsome  smallpox.  Here  were  the 
sons  of  our  two  next  neighbors,  both  companions  of  my  boyhood, 
both  'strangers'  in  the  city,  both  unable  to  find  a  home  in  the 
hour  of  their  distress  at  any  price;  and  what  had  the  secular 
authorities  for  these  unhappy  ones!  A  jail  for  one  and 
absolutely  no  place  for  the  other.  The  spiritual  authorities  of 
the  city  had  done  nothing,  but,  like  the  priest  and  the  Levito, 
were  passing  by  on  the  other  side.  Now,  when  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  here  and  elsewhere,  is  it  going  out  of  the  appro- 
priate sphere  of  the  ministry  to  endeavor  to  do  something  more 
than  to  preach  the  gospel!  The  gospel  must  be  lived  as  well 
as  told,  or  men  disregard  it  as  an  idle  dream.  All  this  we  feel 
more  deeply  in  such  a  bustling  city  where  every  one  is  for 
himself  and  people  scarcely  know  each  other,  much  more  than 
it  is  possible  in  the  quiet  homes  of  our  village.  And  if  I 
express  myself  strongly,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  proper  regrard 
for  the  opinions  of  her  whose  will  to  me  is  next  to  that  of  God, 
but  because  I  see  such  an  amount  of  uncared-for  wretchedness 
from  day  to  day,  and  such  general  and  awful  insufificiency, 
indifference  and  positive  neglect  on  the  part  of  many  ministers 
that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  preach  in  a  position  in  which  I 
may  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  contribute  my  mite  in  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity  and  its  salvation/' 

His  answer  in  a  manner  reconciles  his  mother,  and  slip 
replies : 

**I  was  glad  to  find  from  your  letter  that  you  still  take 
the  same  delight  in  preaching  as  in  the  happier  times  when  yon 
first  entered  the  ministry.  But  could  you  not  spiritually  do 
good  by  assisting  other  ministers  without  encumbering  yourself 
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afresh  with  a  new  congregation  1  Have  you  not  experimentally 
discovered  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  do  justice  to  it  and 
also  to  your  troublesome  Institutions?  For  although  your 
congregation  may  be  but  small  at  first,  yet  the  convenience  of 
*fr€e  seats'  will  soon  fill  it,  and  with  a  people  too  unable  to 
contribute  much  to  the  necessary  repairs  and  church  expenses, 
so  that  by  this  new  undertaking  a  prospect  of  more  collecting 
labors  is  before  you  and  the  certainty  of  greatly  hurting  the 
feelings  of  your  old  congregation,  who  will  very  naturally 
conclude  that  if  you  can  attend  to  the  duties  of  a  new  congre- 
gation (in  some  respects  more  arduous)  you  might  just  as 
well  have  remained  with  one  where  everything  was  under  way 
and  in  order.  I  am  unftTrtunate,  dear  William,  to  be  obliged  to 
act  so  often  as  a  damper  in  your  well-meant  zeal.  It  is  not  from  a 
wish  to  contradict,  but  because  I  have  more  experience  and  fore- 
thought, and  our  minds  are  entirely  diflferently  constituted. 
The  happiness  of  your  life  is  to  give  scope  to  your  fertile 
imagination  and  form  plans  on  which  you  allow  yourself  to 
dwell  till  they  become  *  convictions'  of  duty,  while  it  would  make 
me  insane  to  be  distracted  with  such  manifold  responsibilities. 
Therefore  I  shall  add  nothing  more  on  these  subjects  but  my 
sincerest  wish  that  you  may  not  fail  in  your  multifarious 
enterprises/* 

When,  on  Jan,  8,  1855,  he  offered  his  resignation  to  the 
church  council,  he  made  it  final,  so  that  the  council  was 
compelled  to  accept  it  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  an  address  to  the  retiring  pastor.  This  committee  afterwards 
reported  these  resolutions  through  Thomas  H,  Lane,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  and  presented  to  Mr.  Passavant: 

'*  Whereas,  The  pastoral  relation  which  has  existed  during 
the  last  eleven  years  between  the  Rev.  Wm,  A.  Passavant  and  the 
First  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  of  this  city  has  been 
terminated  by  his  voluntary  resignation,  he  being  impelled  to 
the  relinttuishment  of  his  charge  of  the  congregation  by  the 
accumulated  labors  and  responBibilities  incident  to  the  ex- 
panding demands  of  benevolent  enterprises  founded  by  him  in 
Ihe  church,  and  to  which  he  feels  called  by  the  voice  of  God  to 
devote  entirely  his  time  and  energies,  we  feel  prompted  to 
record  our  sense  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  we  sustain  as  a  congrega- 
tion in  thus  l>eing  deprived  of  his  able  and  earnest  ministra- 
tions :   therefore 
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^^Besdved,  That  we  cherish  with  gratitude  to  God  the 
remembrance  of  that  period  of  our  history  during  which  he 
presided  over  our  congregation,  a  period  characterized  by  a 
mutual  participation  in  many  signal  manifestations  of  mercy, 
as  well  as  the  endurance  of  many  dark  hours  of  adversity  and 
affliction. 

^^ Resolved,  That  we  esteem  him  as  an  able  ambassador  for 
Christ,  who  in  the  public  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  calling 
amongst  us  has  been  distinguished  for  his  earnest  and  eloquent 
presentation  of  *the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  and  that  whilst 
preferring  to  win  souls  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer  by  the 
persuasive  motives  of  the  cross  he  *  kept  back  nothing  that  was 
profitable  to  us. '  Whilst  he  ever  sought  prominently  to  set  before 
his  people  that  *pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this:  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in 
their  affliction  and  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world,' 
his  own  private  character  has  beautifully  adorned  the  sacred 
precept. 

^*  Resolved,  That  we  shall  not  only  cherish  the  remembrance 
of  his  former  labors  amongst  us,  but  shall  likewise  follow  with 
our  sympathies  and  prayers  his  efforts  to  relieve  suffering 
humanity  and  extend  the  Master's  Kingdom  in  the  sphere  of 
bis  present  engagements,  commending  him,  his  family  and  his 
prospects  to  the  guardian  care  of  Him  whom  we  serve  in  the 
full  assurance  that  *he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.'  " 

As  no  pastor  could  be  secured  at  once,  Mr.  Passavant  still 
had  to  serve  for  about  half  a  year. .  During  these  final  months, 
he  and  his  family  were  made  to  feel  more  than  ever  how  deep 
was  the  love  of  this  people  toward  them.  The  last  Sunday  came 
and  with  it  the  tears  and  kind  words  and  silent  pressure  of  the 
hand  that  speaks  more  than  words.  The  heavy  labors  of  a  city 
pastor  were  over.    He  writes  to  his  mother: 

**I  find  it  exceedingly  delightful  to  be  relieved  in  mind  from 
the  heavy  charge  of  so  large  a  congregation,  and  cannot  be 
sufficiently  grateful  to  God  that  I  was  enabled  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  my  situation  for  the  sake  of  His  suffering  poor. 
Since  my  resignation  everything  has  worked  together  for  good, 
and  in  many  delightful  ways  has  God  given  me  to  feel  that 
I  am  assuredly  in  the  path  of  duty.  I  will  tell  you  of  some  of 
these  strange  and  delightful  experiences  when  we  meet." 
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About  Christmas  1855,  he  writes  his  mother  this  interesting 
aceourit  of  the  new  manner  of  life: 

**My  dearest  mother,  A  happy  Christmas  to  you,  thou  dear 
and  faithful  Guide  and  Friend  and  Mother  of  my  youth  and 

manhood  I  May  our  heavenly  Father  look  graciously  upon  you 
on  the  morning  of  this  sweet  day»whi<?h  commemorates  the 
r  coming  of  our  Lord  in  the  flesh,  and  bless  you  with  a  lon^^  life 
ind  viixorous  health,  and  Tlis  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. May  you  be  cheered  by  the  filial  love  and  gratitude 
and  obedience  of  your  children  while  you  live,  and  be  refreshed 
by  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  God*a  blessing  resting  upon 
thera  and  their  offspring.  These  with  every  other  benediction 
which  a  loving  heart  can  wish  for  those  it  loves,  I  fervently 
beseech  Almighty  God  upon  your  behalf 

*^I  cannot  omit  speaking  about  the  results  of  my  new  mode 
of  life,  dearest  mother,  as  this  has  given  you  so  many  anxieties 
and  cares  for  our  sake.  In  a  few  days  more  it  will  be  seven 
months  since  I  felt  called  upon  to  resign  the  church  and  east 
myself  and  family  upon  God.  After  thirteen  years  of  severe 
pastoral  labor  I  feel  that  I  needed  a  change  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  as  the  case  might  be.  I  needed  time  for  the 
settling  up  of  many  unsettled  things,  for  a  freer  mode  of  opera- 
tion, unhampered  and  unhindered  by  the  incessant  funerals 
and  visitations  of  a  large  and  widely  dispersed  congregation. 
After  seven  months  of  trial  I  have  learned  not  a  few  lessons, 
but  I  am  more  and  more  thankful  everj'  day  for  the  step  which 
God  gave  me  grace  to  take.  In  addition  to  the  collection  of 
several  thousand  dollars  for  tiie  Home  and  Farm  School  and 
Infirmary,  and  the  great  amount  of  labor,  traveling  and  corre- 
spondence which  were  required  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
Farm  School  just  at  its  commencement,  the  sum  of  five  thous- 
and dollars  has  been  given  me  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm  of 
the  Widow's  Home  at  Rochester.  A  beautiful  site  of  eleven 
acres  adjoining  it  has  been  presented  for  a  school  for  poor 
children,  and  a  conditional  promise  of  three  thousand  dollars 
voluntarily  made  me  towards  it  by  a  gentleman  in  this  city. 
In  the  case  of  both  these  things  I  will  do  nothing,  so  help  me 
God,  until  the  means  are  furnished  to  complete  the  building, 
while  a  good  residence  for  the  director  already  stands  on  the 
place  with  all  the  necessary  outhouses.  Besides  attending  5>ynods 
in  IIarrisburg»  Canton,  and  Dayton,  and  in  many  waj^s  preach- 
ing, lecturing  and  operating  for  missions  and  mercy,  I  have 
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visited  some  six  of  the  Missions  of  Synod,  as  Mission  President 
and  in  different  ways  sought  to  establish  and  build  them  up. 
During  the  unoccupied  Sundays  I  have  gone  down  to  Rochester, 
where  a  church  ninety  feet  in  length  is  now  being  roofed  in 
and  where  every  prospect  exists  of  establishing  a  much  larger 
congregation  than  the  one  I  resigned.  What  the  final  results  may 
be  at  Rochester,  I  cannot  now  say,  but  I  have  never  before 
labored  in  a  more  hopeful  field,  or  with  more  of  hope  and  satis- 
faction than  there.  You  will  therefore,  see  that  so  far  from 
retiring  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  by  such  a  life, 
I  am  in  them  as  fully  as  ever  and  the  results  of  the  first  seven 
months'  labor  have  far  exceeded,  my  most  sanguine  hopes.  I 
desire  to  give  all  the  praise  and  honor  to  Him  who  alone  has 
given  this  success,  and  to  thank  Him  imceasingly  for  His 
mercy. 

"The  great  advantage  of  my  present  position  is  that  my 
services  cost  these  diflferent  interests  nothing,  while  the  fact 
that  I  was  laboring  freely  and  in  a  disinterested  manner  has 
not  only  increased  my  usefulness  but  greatly  augmented  the 
amount  of  collections  and  donations  in  their  behalf. 

**But  how  have  I  been  supported!  I  scarcely  know,  if  I 
must  confess  it.  One  gentleman  in  Baltimore,  an  Episcopalian, 
gave  me  fifty  dollars,  a  member  of  my  church  gave  twenty 
dollars,  and  this  is  the  sum  total  of  donations  in  money  yet 
received !  And  yet  I  have  paid  my  rent  till  October,  have  made 
no  debts,  and  am  now  more  liberally  provided  for  with  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  sauerkraut,  meat,  flour,  meal,  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
etc.,  than  I  ever  have  been  since  we  kept  house.  Neither  have 
I  used  the  legacy  from  Germany  nor  the  five  hundred  dollars 
of  wedding  fees  which  I  borrowed  from  Eliza  to  meet  a  payment 
on  a  church  lot  adjoining  the  Infirmary  and  which  is  on  interest. 
During  all  this  time,  I  can  say  with  perfect  truth  that  we  have 
never  lacked,  and  though  not  a  few  times  without  a  farthing, 
whenever  we  really  needed  either  money  or  other  things,  we  re- 
ceived them  in  one  way  or  another  without  our  interposition 
or  asking.  As  an  example,  just  as  we  were  about  laying  in 
our  winter  stock  of  groceries  last  week  there  came  from  some 
unknown  source  a  barrel  of  flour,  a  bag  of  coffee,  keg  of  sugar, 
tea,  rice,  starch,  etc.  Very  few  persons  know  anything  or 
even  suspect  anything  of  my  real  situation,  but  still  God  sup- 
plies all  our  wants  and  we  know  neither  care  nor  anxiety  about 
the  future.    Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  good- 
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nes8  and  for  His  wonderful  mercy  to  the  sons  of  men.  Farewell, 
Dear  Eli^a  unites  in  tender  lovi*  to  you  all  and  the  little  ones 
send  each  a  kiss  to  their  dear  grandmamraa,'* 

On  the  oceasion  of  a  \isit  to  the  East  in  the  Autumn  of 
1860,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  College  conferrt'd 
upon  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  positively  de- 
clined the  honor.  To  his  mother  he  writes: 

**My  visit  to  Gettysburg  was  a  season  of  hig:h  social  enjoy- 
ment and  only  one  thing  gave  me  trouble,,  and  that  was  the 
foolish  and  most  unwelcome  doctorate  which  annoyed  me  be- 
yond measure,  until  I  had  met  with  the  Board  in  the  afternoon 
after  Commencement,  and  after  thanking  the  Faculty  and  the 
trustees  for  the  unmerited  compliment,  politely  handed  the 
whole  affair  back.  Headache  and  heartache  were  then  gone 
and  though  I  was  severely  censured  by  my  best  friends  (with 
the  exception  of  brother  Bassler)  I  was  once  more  relieved  and 
happy.  Apropos  of  such  trifles,  I  think  them  aU  'well  enough' 
in  the  case  of  eminent  scholars  and  divines,  but  wretchedly 
out  of  place  in  the  case  nf  the  great  bulk  of  men  who  wear 
them  or  strain  after  them,  as  many  do.  Hence,  I  w^as  wholly 
unwilling  to  have  such  a  handle  to  my  name,  which  ought  to 
mean  a  great  deal,  but  in  my  ease  and  many  more  means  really 
nothing.  But  enough  on  this  unple^usaut  subject.  Never  will 
I  use  it  in  connection  with  my  name  and  trust  that  others 
vrill  respect  my  feelings  and  do  me  the  kindness  to  leave  it  off 
forever, ' ' 

In  spite  of  alt  his  disclaimei-s,  however,  the  title  stuck  to 
him  and  from  the  time  he  received  it  we  call  him  Doctor  Passa- 
vant. 

During  the  winter  of  1858,  his  family  was  afHicted  for 
nine  weeks  with  scarlet  fever.  This  virulent  disease  had  broken 
out  in  the  Girls*  Orphan  Home  and  had  been  carried  from 
there  into  Passavant's  home.  During  all  these  weary  weeks, 
when  death  seemed  to  be  hovering  over  the  family,  the  goad 
and  grind  of  the  work  must  go  on.  The  large  family  of  sick 
and  orphans  in  the  Institutions  must  have  medicine  and  bread. 
Collections  must  be  made  to  pay  the  bills  that  were  daily  ac- 
cumulating. The  Missionarif  must  be  edited  and  correspondence 
kept  up  and  the  care  of  all  the  churches  carriei 

In  the  chapter  which  gives  us  the  Director  *a  report  on  the 
orphans,  we  have  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Germantown 
Orphan  Home  and  of  the  hand  tliat  Dr.  Paasavant  and  bijs 
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Deaconesses  had  in  its  inception  and  initial  management.  The 
discouragement  and  hardships  incident  to  its  starting,  especial- 
ly during  the  long  siege  of  sickness  in  the  Passavant  family,  so 
discouraged  the  management  that  they  thought  of  temporarily 
closing  its  doors.  When  Dr.  Passavant  was  informed  of  this, 
his  patience  almost  failed  him.  He  would  not  hear  to  such  a 
movement  for  a  moment.  The  idea  of  closing  up  an  Institution 
of  mercy,  which  he  believed  was,  as  all  his  other  institutions 
were  a  child  of  Providence  and  of  prayer,  seemed  to  him  to 
savor  too  much  of  unbelief  and  disobedience  toward  the  divine 
Master.  He  protested  vigorously,  went  on  at  once  to  German- 
town,  lent  a  helping  hand  and  again  revived  hope  and  courage. 
The  Institution  was  not  closed.  Mrs.  Schaeff er  was  the  efficient 
and  courageous  local  leader  in  the  movement.  She  stood  nobly 
by  Dr.  Passavant  and  at  his  suggestion  took  up  the  work  with 
new  determination  and  zeal. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  hasty  trip  to  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Passavant  was  urged  to  allow  himself  to  be  called  as  pastor  to 
St.  Mark's  English  Lutheran  Church.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  desirable  congregations  in  the  General  Synod,  but  nothing 
could  tempt  him  from  his  chosen  path  in  the  work  of  mercy. 

We  have  noticed  incidentally  how  the  Doctor  for  a  number 
of  years  missionated  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Beaver 
County  about  eighteen  miles  below  Pittsburg.  In  connection 
with  his  work  at  Rochester,  Pa.,  begun  by  preaching  in  the  car 
shop  there,  he  used  to  visit  the  village  of  Baden  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  There  he  preached  at  first  in  a  school  house  and 
afterwards  built  the  neat  frame  church.  After  he  had  gathered 
a  goodly  congregation  and  built  a  church  at  Rochester,  he  re- 
resigned  that  congregation  and  gave  his  Sundays  to  Baden  and 
the  regions  round  about,  establishing  congregations  and  build- 
ing churches  at  Logstown,  Crow's  Run  and  Rehoboth.  Thus 
he  set  an  example  of  how  mission  work  can  be  done  at  home  by 
every  pastor  who  is  willing  to  take  up  the  extra  toil  it  costs. 
In  urging  such  mission  work  upon  our  pastors,  the  Doctor 
writes: 

**Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  thousands 
of  such  neglected  fields  over  the  land.  We  know  of  great 
stretches  of  country,  indeed,  whole  counties  into  wliich  our 
German  and  Scandinavian  people  have  been  going  for  years 
for  whose  e^iritual  benefit  no  provisions  whatever  have  been 
made.    Ask  the  pastors  in  the  adjoining  counties  and  they  will 
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probably  reply  that  here  or  there  may  be  luuud  an 

or  family  of  emijtrrants,  but   that  *th«'y  ore  so 

nothing  can  be  done  for  them.'    In  faet  no  one  knovi 

I'cmdition  of  aflfaii's,   and   the   consequence  is  that  u 

tlnne  to  explore  the  tield  or  look  after  the«e  neglected  i 

have  before  us  such  a  county,  only  now  partially  yintN 

under   faithful   exploration   a  most  hopeful   tniaskB 

laid   out   with   every   prospect  of   eslnblLshini:   thrte 

Not  a  few  families  have  lived  there  from  twenty  to  lUitir 

and  have  worked  their  way  up   from  poverty  to 

homos  and  farms.     Such  instances  might  be  multipfied  to  an 

indefinite    extent.     They    show    that    our    present    wrmem   n£ 

missionating  in  the  east  is  a  most  imperfect  one.    Eves 

Synods  are  most  energetic  in  lookingr  after  the  ne^eeted,  «■ 

paratively  little  is  done  in  seeking  the  scattered  iodiTidttdi  < 

our  home  and  foreijcm  population.     Thousands  find 

in  a  nominally  Christian   land  with   churches  on  cyei/ 

but  without  the  ability  to  understand  the  langiaa^i  m  Air 

in  which  they  are  strangers.     The  isolation  is  ot%m  imam 

and  their  spiritual  state  pitiable.     The  children  pwr  9*  < 

less  and  godless  or  are  alienated  from  the  failk  1 

of  their  parents,  never  to  be  gathered  again* 

'*If  it  be  said  in  this  connection,  that  our  1 
insnflficient  for  this  great  work,  it  is  enough  ti' 
should  do  what  we  can  to  supply  the  ne«!d.    V« 
work   might   easily   be   done    by   at   leaiit  a 
pastors  in  de^itute  localities  not  too  far  tp  ke 
the  parent  church.     Even  supposing  that  tie 
but  a  monthly  one  and  on  Sunday  aftcnwgp 
work  can  thus  be  done  towards  the  ing 
into  churches  and  the  establishment  of  ^mmm  c' 
and  Sunday  Rchools,    We  know 
up  without  the  sound  of  a  hammt .     .     -* 
mission  money.     Let  the  membenB  of  tbv 
accompany  the  pastor  to  such   polnlt  wtm 
suitable   workers  let  aome   friendly 
needed  singers  and  teachers.    In  a 
being  mere   funnels  into  which  the 
learn  the  lesson  ot  sendir  -  '' 
ration.     Ever>*  church,   ! 
missionarj'  church  to  ahan*  with 
home  mission  work  would  brii^  \ 
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and  revolutionize  all  old  conceptions  of  the  gospel  and  its 
blessings. 

*'The  work  of  exploration  in  neighboring  places  and  counties 
dare  not  be  neglected.  If  necessary,  without  longer  delay,  let 
a  few  neighboring  pastors  supply  the  charge  of  one  or  two  of 
their  number  and  after  the  churches  have  commended  them  to 
the  grace  of  God,  let  them  go  forth  to  seek  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  At  the  first  coming  in  many  places,  only  a 
simple  service  can  be  held  in  the  evening,  a  few  neighbors 
being  called  in,  but  appointments  could  be  left  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  on  their  return.  In  this  way,  in  a  few  weeks, 
pcores  of  places  could  be  visited  and  the  word  of  salvation 
brought  to  many  a  home. 

**But  to  do  this  eflfectually,  love  to  God  and  man  must  be 
the  great  motive  power.  If  attempted  in  another  spirit,  it  will 
be  a  wretched  failure.  It  cannot  be  done  in  cold  blood.  The 
fire  of  divine  love  must  warm  the  heart.  The  holy  enthusiasm 
of  saving  souls  must  fire  the  spirit.  *That  my  house  may  be 
full'  is  the  motive  of  Christ.  He  *will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'  Into  oneness 
with  this  merciful  purpose,  the  Church  must  be  brought  and 
then  will  it*  teach  transgressors  His  way  and  sinners  shall  be 
converted  to  God'." 

Afer  the  dedication  of  the  new  church  in  Rochester,  Pa., 
Dr.  Passavant  writes  this  reminiscent  editorial,  which  looks 
back  to  the  Pittsburg  Church: 

**In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  this  church,  we  cannot 
but  say:  *What  hath  God  wrought!'  In  July  it  will  be  thirty 
one  years  since  the  first  sermon  was  preached  by  a  Lutheran 
minister  in  Rochester.  In  the  absence  of  any  church  edifice 
in  the  place,  a  mixed  multitude  were  assembled  in  an  un- 
finished car  factory,  while  the  work  bench,  with  a  board  nailed 
across  it  for  the  Bible,  was  pointed  out  as  our  pulpit.  There 
and  in  a  large  paint  shop,  we  preached  for  eighteen  months, 
without  a  single  member.  The  year  after,  a  large  Gothic  church 
was  built  and  at  first  service  in  the  unfinished  building,  with 
muslin  in  the  windows,  and  rough  planks  for  seats,  twelve  per- 
sons were  baptized  or  confirmed.  Once  by  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Car  Company  and  twice  by  the  deaths  of  members  during 
the  war,  the  little  flock  was  well-nigh  scattered.  So  also,  by 
pastoral  changes  and  the  destruction  of  the  church  by  fire,  with 
long   vacancies   between,   the   faith   of   the   congregation   was 
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sorely  tried.  And  yet  it  clung  to  life  with  raarveloua  tenacity* 
It  waK,  indeed,  east  down,  but  was  not  destroyed.  Often  it 
seemed  *  as  one  dead '  and  some  said  *  it  is  dead. '  But  it  heroically 
said,  *I  shall  not  die,  but  live  and  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord/ 
And  here  is  the  result: 

'*In  addition  to  the  fine  church  at  Rochester,  the  Baden 
charge  of  four  coii^'re^ations,  each  having;  their  own  comfortable 
church,  has  since  been  established  on  a  territoi'y  where  not  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  known  for  eighteen 
months  after  services  were  held.  These  all,  in  a  certain  sense, 
may  be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the  undertaking  at  Rochester 
while  the  present  church  with  a  beautiful  house  of  worship  and 
a  memberehip  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  their  own  pastor 
entera  upon  a  new  career  of  resurrection  and  life.  Truly  this 
is  the  Lord's  doings  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes!  'Unto  Him 
be  glory  by  the  church  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end. 
Amen  !* 

**But  this  lesson  of  the  divine  working  is  not  the  only  one 
which  tlie  history  of  this  church  and  its  connections  presents. 

It  shows  that  the  apostolic  faith  which  Rome  stigmatized  as 
*Lutheranism,*  is  but  another  name  for  primitive  Christian- 
ity.  All  the  material  it  needs,  out  of  which  to  build  up  living 
churches,  is  sinning  and  suffering  men.  From  the  first,  the 
ministrations  of  the  gospel  in  these  places  Avere  to  the  neglected 
and  lost.  It  was  carried  into  the  lanes  and  streets,  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  men  were  made  to  see  that  they  must  repent 
and  believe  or  perish.  In  several  localities,  which  no  one  would 
enter,  the  poor  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  and  the  hill- 
side was  the  pulpit  and  the  hearers  sat  upon  the  ground.  The 
result  is  seen  in  Christian  congregations  and  well-ordered  com* 
munities,  w^hile  the  young  are  growing  up  in  Christian  house- 
holds. Out  of  the  debris  of  such  neglected  people  and  denomi- 
nationSf  God's  word  has  silently  builded  up  believing  churches 
whose  charities  already  extend  from  the  suffering  at  home  to 
the  heathen  in  India  and  the  destitute  in  our  own  l&nd.  It  is 
indeed  'a  little  one/  but  great  truths  have  been  established  and 
all  can  see  from  the  results  that  our  Church  can  go  forth  every- 
where preaching  the  Word.  The  same  blessed  results  will  follow, 
for  the  Word  which  w*e  confess  and  preach  *is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  man  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first 
and  also  to  the  Greek'.'* 

During  the  Summer  of  1872,  Mr.  Peters  had  charge  of  the 
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6ongregation  at  Chartiers  and  Rochester,  Pa.,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Passavant.  Of  his  experience  during  that  memor- 
able summer,  he  sent  us  the  following  reminiscence : 

**It  was  in  these  two  congregations  that  I  had  my  first  ex- 
perience as  the  pastor  and  preacher  under  the  direction  and 
counsel  of  Dr.  Passavant.  My  very  first  experience  in  pastoral 
work  was  with  him  at  Chartiers.  One  morning  he  took  me  with 
him  and  we  climbed  the  hills  and  threaded  the  valleys  together, 
visiting  from  house  to  house  and  always  paying  special  .attention 
to  the  poor  and  the  most  needy.  After  a  few  words  of  greeting 
and  inquiry  the  Doctor  would  take  the  Bible,  read  and  comment 
briefiy  upon  a  passage  and  then  we  would  all  kneel  and  he  would 
oflfer  a  prayer  or  call  upon  me  to  do  so.  This  I  did  with  hesita- 
tion and  trembling  in  his  presence.  The  manner  in  which  I 
was  enabled  to  discharge  this  humble  duty  seemed  to  please 
him  and  was  a  source  of  encouragement  to  me  and  aided  me 
in  the  conviction  that  I  had  not  mistaken  my  calling.  I  was 
with  him  a  great  deal  during  that  summer.  Whenever  he  re- 
turned from  one  of  his  many  absences,  he  would  send  for  me 
to  tell  him  the  state  of  affairs  in  his  large  parish  and  I  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  spend  a  profitable  hour  in  his  study.  Al- 
though one  of  the  busiest  of  men  at  all  times,  and  the  greatest 
letter  writer  I  ever  knew,  he  would  always  find  time  to  talk  to 
young  men  who  were  studying  for  the  ministry.  I  soon  found 
that  one  of  his  habits  in  dealing  with  young  men  was  to  put 
them  on  their  mettle.  Frequently,  it  would  be  Saturday  evening 
before  I  would  find  out  where  I  was  to  preach  next  morning. 
He  had  advised  me  in  the  beginning  to  prepare  a  few  good 
sermons  of  a  general  character  and  to  master  them  so  thorough- 
ly that  I  could  make  use  of  them  on  short  notice.  He  even  sug- 
gested subjects  for  such  sermons.  But  after  I  had  preached 
for  some  time  in  the  two  congregations,  my  stock  was  used  up 
and  Saturday  evening,  would  find  me  unprepared  to  go  to  the 
same  place  where  I  had  been  the  Sunday  before.  The  Doctor 
believed  in  testing  his  boys  in  this  way.  We  did  not  take  to  it 
kindly  at  the  time  but  it  proved  beneficial  in  the  future.  The 
severest  test  I  had  was  at  a  reunion  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  two  orphan  homes  held  at  Zelienople.  I  rode  over  with  the 
girls  from  Rochester  in  the  big  wagons,  singing  along  the 
way.  After  dinner  in  the  grove,  the  Doctor  came  to  me  and 
said  that  he  would  call  upon  me  for  a  short  address.  After 
much  fear  and  trembling,  I  got  through  after  a  fashion.    Noth- 
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ing  that  I  ever  did  in  my  connection  with  the  Doctor  pleased 
him  so  well  and  he  was  unusually  free  in  his  commendations. 

**  During  the  whole  summer  the  Doctor  never  said  a  word 
about  remuneration ;  this  was  another  of  his  favorite  tests. 
The  congregations  gave  rae  nothing.  As  the  time  to  return  to 
the  Seminary  drew  near,  I  became  quite  anxious.  The  Doctor 
had  provided  for  me  at  the  hospital  and  had  furnished  me  with 
traveling  expenses  and  pocket  money.  But  how  was  I  to  get 
through  the  Seminary?  A  few  days  before  I  was  to  leave  for 
Philadelphia,  the  good  Doctor  called  me  aside  and  handed  me 
two  hundred  dollars.  I  tell  you  I  was  glad,  I  thanked  God 
and  took  courage.  I  never  found  out  whether  he  paid  this  out 
of  his  own  pocket  or  received  it  from  the  congregations.** 

Dr,  Passavant  knew  the  value  of  pastoral  visits^  We  have 
seen  that  while  he  had  a  church  he  was  a  model  pastor  among 
the  people.  He  knew  how  to  approach  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men  and  how  to  give  to  each  a  word  in  season.  He  knew  how 
to  make  every  visit  count  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  good 
of  the  one  visited.  The  writer  of  this,  when  a  theological  stu- 
dent, had  the  privilege  of  assisting  him  for  two  summers  in  his 
mission  work  in  the  congregations  of  Chartiers  Creek  and  in 
Beaver  County.  Thost*  months  of  missionating  can  never  be 
forgotten.  It  was  then  and  there  that  we  learned  our  pastoral 
theology.  It  was  in  the  daily  companionship  of  this  man  of  God 
as  he  went  in  and  out,  talked,  read  and  prayed  with  all  kinds 
of  people  in  all  kinds  of  places  called  homes,  that  we  began  to 
realize  what  **Seelsorge"  or  the  care  of  souls  means.  What 
a  blessing  it  would  be  if  all  our  the4>logical  students  could  thus 
spend,  a  year  going  about  in  pastoral  work  with  a  godly  and 
consecrated  *  *  Seels(jrger. '  *  Again  and  again  the  thought  comes 
to  us  that  a  great  desideratum  of  our  theological  training  is  a 
real  soul  clinic  under  the  guiding  and  inspiring  eye  and  hand 
of  a  soul  physician.  We  give  a  brief  editorial  of  Dr,  Passavant 
on  Pastoral  Visitng: 

**It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  importance  of  pastor- 
al visiting.  The  reader  will  please  put  emphasis  on  the  right 
word,  we  say,  pastoral  visiting.  Ministers  sometimes  excuse 
their  neglect  of  this  duty  by  alleging  that  they  can  see  no 
good  resulting  from  their  visits.  But  they  will  find,  if  such 
be  the  case,  that  the  reason  of  it  almost  invariably  is  tliat  they 
do  not  visit  as  pastors.  To  hiirr>'  into  a  house,  loll  for  a  " 
moments  on  the  sofa,  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  ask  * 
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lessly  one  or  two  questions  about  the  family  without  listening 
to  the  answer,  this  we  freely  admit  is  useless.  Indeed  that  word 
is  too  complimentary  if  by  it  is  meant  that  such  visits  by  the 
pastor  are  merely  unprofitable.  They  are  pernicious.  Neither 
does  it  add  to  the  benefits  of  his  call  if  the  pastor  enters  the 
house  languidly  with  the  air  of  a  wretched  mortal  goaded  to 
the  performance  of  an  unpleasant  duty.  Even  though  his 
visits  be  prolonged,  and  he  contrives  to  pass  through  the  topics 
suggested  by  the  weather  and  the  news  of  the  day  and  passes 
through  the  church  chat, (for  even  the  sanctuary  may  have  its 
prattle  and  its  scandal),  even  with  these  agreeable  variations 
the  visit  of  the  pastor  is  not  likely  to  accomplish  good. 

**The  visit  that  profits  must  be  truly  pastoral.  It  must 
present  the  clergyman  in  his  oflScial  character  as  a  minister  of 
righteousness  and  must  be  designed  for  the  spiritual  good  of  his 
people.  Let  his  zeal,  however,  always  be  directed  by  a  sound 
judgment  and  let  him  remember  that  where  disgust  begins  profit 
ends.  The  man  who  recklessly  assails  even  the  prejudices  of 
his  fellowmen  will  conciliate  no  regard  for  himself  nor  respect 
for  the  truth  he  is  aiming  to  diffuse.  The  visits  of  a  pastor,  if 
faithfully  made,  will  benefit  him  as  much  as  they  do  his  people. 
They  will  tend  to  spiritualize  his  heart,  to  give  refinement  and 
depth  to  his  Christian  character,  to  impart  variety  to  his  ser- 
mons, and  to  render  his  ministration  rich  in  practical  and  ex- 
perimental value.'' 

Dr.  Passavant  always  laid  great  stress  on  being  rightly 
called.  He  would  never  undertake  anythinjr  without  the  assur- 
ance that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  do  it  then  and  there. 
This  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  and  strong  factors  in  the 
character  and  life  of  the  man.  This  formed  the  text  for  many 
a  letter  to  a  restless  place-seeker.  lie  had  no  patience  with  the 
itch  for  change,  the  hankering  for  fields  untried  and  pastures 
new.  He  believed  that  no  consideration  of  ease,  inclination,  or 
environment  should  come  between  a  vocation  and  a  minister. 
When  the  writer  of  this  was  in  the  senior  year  at  the  Seminary 
and  had  assisted  Dr.  Passavant  at  Chartiers  and  Baden  for 
two  summers,  the  people  at  Chartiers  expressed  a  unanimous 
desire  to  have  him  as  pastor.  Though  not  yet  in  written  form, 
the  Doctor  believed  that  this  express  desire  was  a  call  from  the 
Lord  through  the  church.  Meanwhile  the  writer  had  a  written 
call  from  Nova  Scotia.  He  wanted  to  go  with  a  classmate  who 
had    accepted    a  contiguous    charge.     He  naturally    consulted 
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Dr.  Passavant  and  several  letters  passed  bet%veen  them.  To  give 
a  sample  of  the  Doctor's  creed  on  a  call,  we  append  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  lettei-s  which  had  an  iiitluence  that  could 
never  he  lost: 

**Yoii  may  not  realize  the  utter  wretehednef?s  of  laboring 
in  a  field  where  you  have  placed  yourself  nor  can  you  yet  under- 
stand the  consolation  of  beinfr  in  a  place  where  yon  have  been 
placed  by  the  great  Head  of  the  ehiirrh.  But  for  the  certainty 
I  feel  in  my  vocation  from  Christ,  T  would  long  since  have 
fallen  in  despair,  but  I  stand  in  darkness  as  in  the  day,  know- 
ing *  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve,'  and  quietly  abiding  at  my 
post. 

*'Let  this  suffice,  then  for  the  present,  in  regard  to  Chartiers 
or  Nova  Scotia.  What  God  does  is  well  done.  The  reverse  is 
eciually  true  for  'without  Tlim  we  can  do  nothing'." 

Dr.  Passavant  always  deprecated  and  deplored  a  restless 
ministry  ever  on  the  lookout  for  call  to  a  new  field  and  con- 
stantly changing  from  place  to  place.  Here  are  exti'acts  from 
an  editorial  on  a  New  Beatitude,  Blessed  arc  the*f  ivho  stick: 

**The  sad  influence  of  the  prevalent  unrest  is  seen  even 
in  ministerial  life.  The  pastors  of  some  of  the  most  numerous 
denominations  cannot  remain  more  than  from  tliree  to  five  years. 
The  average  in  some  other  churches,  where  such  a  restrictive 
rule  does  not  exist,  is  not  jireater  tlian  this.  The  consequence 
is  a  perpetual  change  of  pastors  and  a  frequent  vacancy  of 
the  churches.  Some  men,  not  ten  years  from  the  seminary,  have 
changed  twice,  thrice  and  even  four  times.  They  went  into 
the  work  with  great  zeal,  they  laid  the  foundations  for  needed 
improvements,  they  gained  the  confidence  nf  the  people  and 
began  to  know  the  community.  They  were  encouraged  to  go 
forw^ard  and  had  every  prospect  of  enlarged  success,  but  in  the 
midst  of  all,  a  mistake  was  made,  some  misunderstanding  oc- 
curred, some  friends  were  alienated,  .some  opposition  was  en- 
countered, and  instead  of  living  down  all  these  by  meeting  and 
overcoming  them  in  a  Christian  way,  they  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion and  were  *  available'  to  calls  from  other  churches.  And 
they  *went  elsewhere,'  again  to  'go  elsewhere/  and  to  follow 
on  changing  and  shifting  until  their  reputation  was  gone  and 
calls,  even  on  sutrgcstions  from  themselves  and  othera,  came  no 
more. 

*'Now,  while  notbing  is  more  certain  than  that  some  changes 
are  necessary  in  doing  the  w^irk  of  the  Church,  and  that  certain 
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other  changes,  because  of  sickness,  disability  and  other  causee 
are  unavoidable,  this  everlasting  changing  from  one  field  of 
labor  to  another  is  a  source  of  great  weakness  in  the  church. 
When  once  called  of  God,  *  rightly  called*  as  our  Confession 
has  it,there  is  no  greater  source  of  blessedness  in  ministerial 
life  than  the  conviction  that  we  are  where  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
made  us  'overseers'  or  *  bishops.'  Knowing  this,  the  hardest 
field  becomes  a  very  garden  of  the  Lord.  It  may  be  a  waste 
place  of  Zion  or  a  burnt  district  or  a  field  where  Satan's  seat 
•  is,  with  few  or  no  advantages  of  society  or  culture,  but 
it  is  a  place  so  near  heaven  where  we  know  that  God  has  called 
us  that  a  blessedness  of  a  pastor's  life  is  indescribable  and  quite 
on  the  verge  of  heaven.  In  such  a  position  the  Christian  pastor 
may  safely  remain,  doing  his  utmost  to  build  again  Zion,  and 
working  on  hopefully  against  all  discouragements.  If  he  is 
to  go  elsewhere,  he  need  not  be  careful  about  the  time  when 
or  the  place  whither.  He  may  quietly  remain  where  he  is, 
doing  his  whole  duty  as  before,  and  leaving  all  in  the  hands  of 
God 

**The  blessedness  of  such  'patient  continuance  in  well 
doing'  is  seen  in  many  striking  instances  in  the  history  of  our 
Lutheran  Church.  The  work  of  Oberlin,  among  the  barren 
rocks  of  Steinthal  in  the  Vosges  Mountains  of  Alsace,  and  the 
labors  of  Harms  in  the  sandy  heaths  around  Hermansburg, 
Hanover,  show  what  faith  and  persistency  in  duty  can  ac- 
complish in  the  most  hopeless  fields.  We  have  few  such  fields, 
but  we  have  many  where  success  is  impossible  without  the 
same  faith  which  made  them  as  the  very  garden  of  the  Lord. 
What  our  system  cannot  effect  by  any  rule,  a  heroic  faith  with 
love  must  accomplish.  The  old  heroic  spirit  must  be  renewed 
as  in  the  days  of  old.  The  call  of  duty,  the  vocation  from 
God,  the  obligation  to  abide  at  our  calling  until  ordered  else- 
where, the  love  of  souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  above  all 
the  love  of  Him  who  hath  redeemed  us  by  II  is  holy  blood, 
these  mighty  influences  must  enter  as  living  factors  into  our 
spiritual  life.  When  this  is  more  largely  the  case,  we  will 
realize  the  blessedness  of  abiding  where  we  have  been  called 
of  God." 

When  the  writer  of  this,  during  his  first  years  at  Chartiers, 
found  it  next  to  impossible  to  pay  off  his  seminary  debt  and 
support  his  family  on  five  hundred  a  year,  and  felt  restive 
under  the  strain.   Dr.   Passavant   kindly   proffered   assistance 
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which  was  not  a  charity  and  inspired  new  heart  and  hope  wrth 
the  following  words: 

** Labor  on  for  the  poor  and  the  wandering  as  yoii  have 
done  and  even  more  abundantly,  walking  not  by  si^'ht  but  by 
faith  as  seeing  Hira  who  is  invisible.  *Er  der  Altmaechtige 
Gott  wird  allcs  herrUch  machcn  wcnn  Seine  Zelt  da  ist/ 

**I  hope  that  nothing  visible  nor  invisible  will  keep  you 
back  from  the  duties  of  each  new  day.  *8ow  beside  all  waters.' 
The  m<jst  uopropitious  soil  often  proves  the  most  hopeful  and 
the  revei*se,  alas,  is  often  the  case,  Uod  has  plaeed  you  in  a 
position  of  trial  and  struggle  to  hold  *the  fort'  for  Him,  where 
Romanism  antl  indifference  reign.  Let  this  develop  the  true 
Christian  heroism  of  fidelity  to  the  uttermost  in  the  sphere 
where  you  are  placed.  Make  full  proof  of  your  ministry,  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist;  live  near  the  Savior  and  walk  with 
Gk>d  before  the  world  and  your  household.** 

Here  is  an  account  of  another  remarkable  manifestation 
of  good  will  that  came  in  unexpectedly  and  kept  him  and  his 
family  comfortable  and  free  from  care  without  any  visible 
means  of  support.     He  writes  his  mother: 

**As  you  may  hear  some  intimations  of  what  has  lately 
happened  to  me,  I  must  not  longer  conceal  from  you  the  fact 
of  a  ver>^  pleasant  donation  visit  which  I  received  on  Thursday 
night.  Last  week,  a  committee  of  ladies,  among  whom  was  Miss 
Morehcad,  called  at  our  house  and  informed  us  that  they  wer^ 
deputed  to  inform  us  that  some  friends  from  the  community 
at  large  would  call  at  our  house  Thursday  afternoon  and  night, 
for  the  purpose  of  testifying  their  appreciation  of  my  lalxirs 
among  the  poor  and  showing  their  perscmal  good  will.  Accord- 
ingly,  as  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  refuse  (especially 
as  the  whole  affair  had  gone  on  t^o  far  to  stop  it)  we  gave  a 
reluctant  consent  and  on  Thursday  morning  th«  ladies  eame 
and  took  formal  poescMiion  of  the  whole  house. 

**My  study  and  Mr.  Reek's  room  were  turned  into  one, 
and  three  or  four  tables  were  stretched  out  from  end  to  end 
which  were  quickly  loaded  with  all  manner  of  good  things,  such 
as  hatns,  cak»^  preaenrcs/  picklea,  etc.,  until  it  looked  like  a 
feast  for  a  regiment,  or  even  a  utipper  for  a  wcddintf  party 
All  these  thin^n  were  sent  in  by  ladien  from  the  mNjchijorhood 
and  Mincntville,  and  it  wai  quite  an  amusing  aigbt  to  see  the 
ladies  up  U}  their  arms  in  al?  manner  of  queer  operations  in 
the  kitehen,  getting  these  various  thin«ji  ready  for  the  compaov 
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After  three  o'clock  in  the  afteraoon,  the  people  begran  to  call, 
and  on  their  arrival  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  ladies,  and 
after  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  the  parlor  talking  with  each 
other  and  with  us,  they  were  invited  out  to  take  some  refresh- 
ments at  the  table  in  the  dining-room.  A  committee  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies  took  charge  of  everything  they  brought,  so  that 
we  saw  nothing,  until  the  company  had  retired,  of  the  'material 
aid'  of  this  aflPair.  In  the  evening  a  large  number  of  people 
came,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  all  were  invited  into  the  refresh- 
ment room  where  the  most  ample  justice  was  done  to  the  nice 
things  which  had  been  prepared.  Afterw^ards,  several  hours 
were  spent  in  friendly  intercourse  in  the  parlors,  and  the  whole 
exercise  was  concluded  by  a  brief  prayer. 

**  Owing  to  a  mistake  in  one  of  the  parties  having  been  pre- 
vented from  delivering  a  large  number  of  invitations  (printed 
notes)  most  of  jny  personal  friends  knew  nothing  of  the  affair, 
but  the  house  was  nevertheless  quite  crowded  and  the  proceeds 
were  some  three  hundred  dollars  in  money  and  two  hundred 
dollars  ('aboutj  in  groceries,  dry-goods,  etc.  With  the  exception 
of  the  above  failure,  everything  was  managed  with  great  order 
and  delicacy,  and  we  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing  of  the 
donations,  until  the  company  retired,  when  Mr.  Joshua  Ilanna 
handed  Eliza  the  box  with  the  above  sum.  The  whole  thing  took 
us  quite  by  surprise,  and  was  gotten  up  entirely  by  people  out- 
side of  our  church.  On  this  account  it  was  doubly  grateful  to 
our  feelings,  and  greatly  encouraged  us  in  the  new  life  we  now 
live.  Indeed,  I  quite  forgot  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  party, 
and  enjoyed  myself  as  much  as  if  in  the  company  of  friends  at 
a  neighbor's  house,  no  one  making  any  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stance which  brought  them  together.  Several  ministers,  such 
as  Mr.  Howard,  Sparks,  and  others  have  already  had  similar 
visits  this  winter." 

During  all  these  busy  years  Mr.  Passavant  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  Pittsburg  Synod  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  time 
its  missionary  president.  To  show  what  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  the  Synod  accomplished  in  these  years  of  its  weakness,  in 
spite  of  the  many  ineflficient  ministei-s  that  had  to  be  used  be- 
cause no  better  could  be  had,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
list  of  the  new  churches  built  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
history.  Before  us  lies  a  list  of  sixty  new  churches  with  their 
names  and  locations  erected  during  this  period. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


WAK.— VIEWS  AND  WORK. 

The  later  fifties  wei-e  a  period  of  stonn  and  stress  in  the 
State.  The  nation  was  agitated  from  center  to  circumference. 
The  weak  James  Buchanan  was  in  the  presidential  chair.  The 
Miss^juri  Compromise  had  been  repealed.  The  disastrous  Dred 
Scott  Decisidu  had  followed.  The  Underground  Railway  was  in 
lively  operation.  Squatter's  Soverei^ty  raged  and  uprisings 
were  rife  in  Kansas  antl  in  Nebraska.  The  Lincoln  and  Dong- 
lass  debates  were  attracting  not  only  the  Nation  hut  the  world. 
John  Brown's  tragic  raids  startled  and  frightened  the  w^hole 
country.  Abolition  routs  and  riots  were  becoming  common  in 
the  eastern  cities.  The  South  was  sullenly  brooding  and  pre- 
paring for  war.  The  President  was  lending  encouragement  and, 
negatively  at  least,  was  giving  assistance.  Yellow  Journalism 
with  its  flaming  headlines  w*as  springing  into  existence  and 
fanning  the  flames  of  excitement. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  Church  could  not  remain  un- 
affected. Fierce  and  fiery  debates  broke  out  in  nearly  every 
church  convention.  Brethren  became  embittered  and  were  alien- 
ated. The  great  Protestant  denominations  were  threatened  with 
disruption.  Some  divisions  had  already  taken  place.  The 
columns  of  religious  journals  teemed  w^ith  bitter  and  biting 
editorials  and  contributions. 

The  Lutheran  press  had  kept  itself  comparatively  calm. 
It  is  in  the  nature  anfl  genius  of  Luthcranism  to  spend  its 
irtrength  in  trying  to  make  the  tree  good  rather  than  in  worry- 
ing about  the  fruit.  It  endeavors  rather  to  make  new  men 
and  leave  it  to  them  to  do  the  new"  work,  and  to  implant  right 
principles  and  then  leave  it  to  time  and  occasion  to  work  them 
out  in  practice. 

The  year  of  1860  w^as  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  The  fiercest  political  battle  that  the  nation  bad 
yet  known  was  fought  through  at  the  polls,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  elected  president  The  wildest  excitement  took  possession 
of  the  people  in  the  North  and  the  South,  The  voice  of  the  i>ress 
and  of  the  pulpit  was  full  of  fears  and  forebodings,     Inflam- 
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matory  editorials  and  sermons  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  Men's 
hearts  failed  them  for  fear  of  the  things  that  were  to  come.  In 
the  Missionary,  Dec.  12,  the  editor  closes  an  article  in  these 
words: 

'*But  deliverance  is  not  to  come  from  Washington.  Pro- 
motion Cometh  not  from  the  North  nor  from  the  South,  but 
alone  from  Gtod.  The  Christian  patriot  must  go  to  Him.  What 
his  purposes  are,  in  this  conflict  of  principles,  it  is  not  ours 
to  know.  But,  this  we  know,  that  *  justice  and  judgment  are 
the  habitation  of  His  throne.'  Into  His  hands  we  may,  there- 
fore, safely  commit  our  whole  country  and  its  institutions,  in 
the  fervent  prayer,  that  what  He  proposes  may  stand,  and  that 
what  He  condemns  may  be  destroyed  forever.  Here  only  is 
our  hope,  and  to  this  refuge  let  us  fly.  In  the  family  and  in 
the  church,  let  the  prayer  of  faith  go  up  unceasingly  to  God, 
for-  delivering  mercy.  Whatever  be  the  present  issue,  the  final 
one  will  bring  glory  to  God  and  good  to  men.  This  should  be  our 
only  concern,  amid  the  troubles  of  the  times.  *The  Lord  reign- 
eth!'  Let  this  sweet  truth  calm  the  heart,  amid  the  troubled 
waters.  If  Christ  is  in  the  ship  of  State,  she  cannot  sink. 
Tempests  may  come  and  the  wild  winds  roar,  and  the  Master, 
as  now,  may  seem  to  sleep.  But  the  cry  of  faith  must  rise  above 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  before  His  voice  will  say,  *  Peace,  be 
still!'  Then,  when  the  great  calm  comes,  a  grateful  people 
shall  shout,  'Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth'." 

When  Ft.  Sumpter  had  fallen  and  the'  heart  of  the  nation 
was  bowed  with  grief,  the  Missionary  had  a  column  editorial, 
ending  thus. 

**But  while  we  thus  indicate  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  most 
important  duty  of  every  Christian  in  this  awful  crisis,  there 
are  other  duties  which  are  e(iually  important.  Foremost  among 
these,  is  to  *put  away  all  bitterness  and  wrath,'  to  guard  against 
the  war  spirit,  which,  under  such  provocation,  comes  in  upon  the 
soul  like  a  swelling  surge,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  'the  wrath 
of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God/  Another  duty  is 
to  make  unceasing  prayer  to  God  for  our  country,  that  it  may 
be  preserved  from  the  demoralization  of  the  war,  and  the  break- 
ing down  of  moral  principle;  for  our  rulers,  that  they  may  be 
indued  with  justice,  wisdom  and  courage  to  do  the  right;  for 
our  enemies,  that  God  would  give  them  the  right  mind,  and 
bring  to  naught  the  counsels  of  their  wickedness.  Happily  for 
us,  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  is  one  which  appeals  to 
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every  Christian  heart     The  preservation  of  our  Government 

involves  all  the  interests  of  humanity  and  reli^on.  Let  then 
the  eiosrt,  the  family^  and  the  sanctuary,  be  witness  to  the  fervor 
of  our  supplieations.  1'he  final  results  are  with  the  Lord,  and 
no  preat  interest  will  suffer  in  His  hands.*' 

In  the  next  number  is  this  editorial  on  **Our  City:*' 
'*It  is  impossible  for  those  at  a  distance  to  conceive  of  the 
excitement  in  our  city.  In  this  grreat  hive  of  industry,  the  sound 
of  the  i?rindin)j:  is  low,  and  the  wheels  of  forg:es,  furnaces,  and 
factories  drag  heavily.  The  number  of  volunteers  from  the 
stores  and  from  the  shops  is  so  great  that  business  moves  only 
with  greatly  diminished  pace.  Our  streets,  and  especially 
Wood  and  Fifth  streets,  are  crowded  with  troops  and  with  the 
populace.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  wave  over  every  church  and 
cathedral,  over  factories  and  dwellings*  Every  hour  witnesses 
the  passage  to  and  fro  of  armed  men.  The  incoming  and 
departing  trains  are  filled  with  troops,  hurrying  forward  for 
the  protection  of  Washington.  The  churches  on  the  Lord's 
Day  are  filled  with  anxious  thousands,  but  the  stillness  of  the 
day  is  disturlved  by  martial  music  and  the  unending  marching 
of  troops.  The  pulpit,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  gives  forth  no 
uncertain  sound,  and  one  sentiment,  strong  as  death,  pervades 
all  hearts,  that  the  Government  must  and  shall  be  sustained. 
Politics  has  given  place  to  patriotism.  Parties  have  fallen  to 
pieces.  A  noble  spirit  of  self-sacnfice  manifests  itself  on  every 
side.  Men  hold  property,  time,  and  even  life,  cheap  at  such  a 
crisis.  Money  flows  in  by  thousands  for  the  equipment  of 
troops,  for  the  support  of  their  families,  for  the  protection  of 
the  community.  The  patriotic  ladies  of  the  various  churches 
are  busily  engaged  in  making  bandages,  lint  and  other  necessary 
articles  for  those  who  may  be  wounded  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  Vigilance  Committees  are  unwearied  in  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  contraband  goods,  and  only  yesterday  seized 
on  several  dray  loads  on  their  way  from  the  east  to  South 
Carolina.  Since  the  stoppage  of  the  telegraph  lines  the  anxiety 
ef  the  public  Lo  hear  t)ie  news  is  intense,  and  the  most  painful 
suspense  fills  every  mind.  If  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
strife  which  has  unhapi>ily  broken  out  in  our  land,  what  will 
the  end  be?    How  long,  0  Lord?    ITow  long?'* 

And  again,  in  the  number  for  May  2,  we  ftnd  this  on  **The 
Demoralization  of  War'^; 
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**No  tongue  of  man  can  describe  the  dreadful  demoraliza- 
tion consequent  upon  war.  Let  the  Church  put  forth  her 
whole  influence  to  arrest  this  gigantic  evil.  Let  ministers  and 
people  follow  with  their  prayers  and  best  counsel  those  who 
have  gone  to  battle  for  their  country  and  the  right.  Let  her 
most  able  and  earnest  pastors  be  sent  forth,  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Church,  to  preach  to  the  soldiery  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  and  in  this  way  seek  to  gather  around  these  brave  men  the 
holy  influences  of  the  gospel.  We  copy  the  following  from  a 
letter  just  received  from  an  eminent  physician  of  this  city,  who 
is  attached  as  a  surgeon  to  the  army.  It  is  written  from  the 
camp  near  Harrisville: 

"  *Now  let  me  say  that  I  am  more  than  ever  opposed  to 
war.  It  is  a  dreadful  necessity  which  drives  us  into  this  one. 
But  I  believe,  before  God,  we  are  right,  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  prosecute  this  contest  with  all  the  vigor  we  possess.  God 
pity  the  poor  soldiers  and  save  them  from  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  the  camp.'  " 

From  the  next  number  we  quote  the  editor  on  **The  Time 
in  which  We  Live": 

**Who  has  not  inwardly  thanked  God  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  this  grand  and  awful  time  ?  The  man  who  does  not  ap- 
preciate this  hour  has  not  studied  the  book  of  Providence.  This  is 
not  an  ordinary  period,  but  a  crisis,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Church.  Two  forms  of  civilization  meet  and 
struggle  for  the  mastery.  Two  religions,  each  appealing  to  the 
same  inspired  source,  give  their  benedictions  to  opposing  hosts. 
The  question  is  to  be  settled  whether  mi.crht  shall  make  right, 
whether  treason  against  constitutional  government  is  patriotism, 
whether  crime  is  Christianity,  whether  slavery  which  com- 
menced with  theft  and  has  been  since  perpetuated  by  force,  is 
to  be  the  ruling  idea  of  our  land,  or  whether  liberty  shall  be  the 
law  and  slavery  the  exception  to  be  endured  only  that  it  may 
be  the  more  effectually  removed  from  the  land  and  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  forever. 

**  These  vast  issues  are  thrust  upon  us,  and  whether  we  will 
or  will  not,  we  must  meet  them.  Peaceful  men  have  held  Iheir 
peace.  Prudent  men  have  counselled  prudence.  Timid  men 
have  spoken  in  whispers.  Politic  men  have  acted  by  compro- 
mise.    The  great  parties,  societies  and  churches  have  well-nigh 
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gone  to  one  place  in  the  effort  to  keep  silence  or  to  enjoin 
bilence  upon  others.  And  what  hag  it  all  availed  f  Nothinf?» 
absolutely  nothing.  In  spite  of  fear  and  prudence  and  counsel 
and  compromise  and  a  thousand  resulves  all  men  now  speak 
and  act  from  the  house-top  in  refei-ence  to  the  very  things 
concerning  which  they  feared  to  speak  m  whispers.  God 
has  taken  up  the  subject,  and  He  is  speaking  from  the  secret 
place  of  thunder.  His  arm  shakes  the  nation.  His  judgments 
are  abroad  in  the  land.  In  one  word,  uur  sin  has  found  us  out. 
That  sin  is  our  oppression  of  the  poor.  This  has  caused  ihe 
trouble.  This  has  made  Secession.  This  has  fired  the  mob, 
inaugurated  the  reign  of  terror,  driven  away  thousands  of 
peaceful  citizens  from  the  south,  stolen  forts,  robbed  the 
treasury,  demoralized  the  army,  deeimateil  the  tmvy,  and  turned 
our  once  peaceful  land  into  a  battlefield  where  law  and  anarchy, 
liberty  and  slavery  are  grappling  together  in  a  struggle  for  life 
or  death. 

**It  is  good  to  live  in  such  a  time  as  this.  Our  great  danger 
was  the  complete  going  down  of  moral  principle.  We  were 
becoming  a  nation  of  materialists*  Virtue  was  at  a  discount. 
Patriotism  had  degenerated  into  party  spirit.  Nobility  of  soul 
was  sinking  under  the  influence  of  a  soft  and  luxurious  age. 
Truth,  justice,  liberty  had  well-nigh  giwn  way  before  gain  and 
advantage.  Manly  virtues  were  dying  out  and  our  nation 
exhibited  the  sad  spt»etacle  of  a  ytmthful  people  falling  into 
the  vices  of  an  old  and  effete  civilization.  Then  God  spoke*  and 
the  voice  of  His  thunder  started  us  from  our  sleep.  The  mighty 
spell  was  broken.  The  world  was  as  a  cloud  passing  beneath 
men's  feet  Principle,  right,  patriotism,  these  remained,  and 
shone  with  an  unwonted  luster.  Liberty  never  appeared  more 
blessed;  constitutional  government,  never  more  siicred;  virtue, 
never  more  ennobling;  and  justice,  never  more  holy,  more 
equal  and  more  safe  in  all  its  applications  to  human  society. 
Wealth,  position,  ease  and  material  interest  were  never  held 
30  cheap  as  in  this  solemn  time.  God  has  scattered  seed  in  the 
prepared  soil,  from  which  is  springing  up  a  nobler  crop  of 
men  than  tlie  dull  souls  who  lived  and  died  ingloriously  before. 
Woman,  too,  delivered  from  the  servitude  of  fashion  and  soeiety, 
again  comes  forth  in  alt  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  her 
nature  as  the  advocate  of  the  right  and  the  helper  and  sharer 
of  men's  toils.     Even  where  the  frenzy  of  the  hour  has  won 
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her 'heart  for  the  delusion  of  the  south,  her  noblest  influences 
have  been  quickened  into  life,  and  every  day  attests  the  sub- 
limity of  her  devotion  and  the  power  of  her  sacrifice. 

'*  Apart  from  its  final  results  on  the  great  problem  of 
human  liberty,  the  struggle  through  which  we  are  passing 
cannot  but  have  a  happy  influence  upon  the  Church.  Times 
of  softness  are  cowardly  times.  Wars  for  conquest  are  ever 
demoralizing;  wars  for  principle  often  beneficial.  The  greatest 
moral  movements  have  gone  forward  in  the  midst  of  revolution 
and  seeming  ruin.  They  plow  the  base  sod  of  custom;  they 
sweep  away  the  abuses  of  the  age.  They  draw  men  to  the  closet 
and  to  God.  They  educate  men  in  the  lesson  of  Providence. 
They  lead  to  the  exercise  of  heroic  virtues  and  to  noble  sacrifice 
for  duty  and  for  man.  Let  but  the  Church  be  true  to  her 
mission,  and  she  shall  gather  a  harvest  of  souls.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  out  of  death  shall  come  forth  life.  Out  of  the 
grave,  her  resurrection.'* 

Also  this  on  ** Nurses  for  the  Army":  **In  reply  to  numer- 
ous letters  of  inquiry,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
the  recent  statement  in  the  city  papers  about  our  organizing 
a  company  of  nurses  to  follow  the  army  was  made  without  our 
knowledge  or  authority.  It  probably  originated  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war  we  had  quietly  offered 
the  services  of  some  of  the  deaconesses  and  of  ourself  to  the 
Government,  wherever  our  services  were  most  needed  among 
the  sick  and  the  wounded;  but  at  no  time  did  we  contemplate 
the  organization  of  volunteer  nurses  for  that  purpose.  Such 
service  requires  a  familiarity  with  hospital  life  and  labor  which 
but  few  experienced  nurses,  even  with  the  Uest  intentions, 
could  perform.  Out  of  nearly  fifty  ladies  who  have  offered 
their  services  but  five  have  been  selected  who  will  probably 
accompany  the  Sisters.  We  are  now  holding  ourselves  in  readi- 
ness, and  should  duty  call  us  to  the  sad  scenes  of  the  Hospital 
or  the  battlefield,  our  n^'ulers  will  hear  of  us  as  heretofore 
through  the  columns  of  the  Missionary. 

**  Scarcely  had  our  offer  been  sent  to  the  novernment  and 
we  were  bej^inninj::  to  fear  that  we  mijxht  Ik*  g"oing  before  we 
were  called,  when  an  earnest  plea  was  received  throujrh  the 
philanthropist,  Miss  Dorothy  L.  Dix,  asking  that  several  Dea- 
conesses might  be  sent  to  her  aid  in  case  of  an  epidemic  or  a 
battle.     This  angel  of  mercy  at  once  went  forward  to  the  scene 
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of  danger  and  is  unwearied  by  nijirht  and  by  day  in  mnltii^lied 
offices  of  kind  relief  to  the  troops  in  Washington.  A  second 
letter,  just  received,  bids  us  wait  till  needed,  and  then  hasten 
immediately/* 

Prom  the  next  number  we  quote:  "A  Mereifiil  Provision: 
Sickness,  suffering  and  death  are  inseparable  from  war.  How- 
ever just  and  sacred  a  contest  may  be,  these  sad  results  are 
unavoidable.  The  duty  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State  is, 
therefore,  apparent,  and  it  is  manifestly  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
and  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  war  by  all  the  appliances  of  mt*rcy 
within  their  reach.  Our  readers  have  not  forgotten  the  fright- 
ful mortality  which  fell  like  a  death  blight  upon  the  British 
soldiery  in  the  Crimean  war,  anti  how  the  hospitals  of  Scutari 
became  vast  pest  houi^es  where  thousands  more  died  from 
neglect  than  fell  by  the  sword.  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  that 
healing'  and  merey  only  enter-ed  these  sad  abodes  when  Florence 
Nightiufrale  went  forth  with  her  noble  band  to  minister  to  the 
suffering  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

**In  the  fresh  remembrance  of  these  scenes  the  Government, 
through  its  proper  officers,  has  w^isely  established  a  new  ofHee, 
and  has  vested  ^ith  ample  authority  the  devoted  philanthropist, 
^liss  Dorothy  L.  Dix,  to  organize  and  superintend  a»  staff  of 
Christian  nurses  who,  from  love  to  Christ  and  without  earthly 
reward,  will  labor  among  the  suffering  in  the  hospital  or  in  the 
camp.  This  eminently  practical  worker  in  the  cause  of'  mercy 
hastened  to  Washington  with  the  first  troops  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  successful  efforta  to  set 
OD  foot  a  system  of  effective  relief  for  the  sick  and  wounded." 

Dr.  Passavant's  offer  to  lend  the  Deaconesses  to  the  army 
in  this  time  of  peril  and  suffering  was  gladly  and  quickly 
accepted  by  that  American  Florence  Nightingale,  Miss  Dorothy 
Dix.  Hasty  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Missionary^  the 
Infirmary  and  the  Orphans'  HoiTie  and  ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Reck  was 
left  in  charge  of  all.  Tbrn*  li«<l  been  serious  sickness  and  sleep- 
less nights  of  watching  in  tlie  Passavant  home,  but  through 
the  mercy  of  the  godd  I/ird,  1  title  Sidney  was  now  rapidly 
recovering.  Mr.  PrHsavfjnt,  therefijre,  took  the  train  with  two 
Sisters  for  Washington  city.  From  hlii  letters  to  the  Missionarff 
we  quote : 

**It  had  l>een  thi^  jiImu  of  Mm  Dix  to  iocure  a  large  and 
convenient  ediflei*   tn   Ihii  iulnirbtt   of   the   eity,   with   special 
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reference  to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  of  the  German  regiments: 
but  the  constant  change  of  troops  from  one  point  to  anoth»er, 
with  other  circumstances,  made  this  plan  inadvisable.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  field  it  was  mutually  con- 
cluded to  retain  our  rooms  near  the  Capitol,  to  nurse  the  sick 
in  a  hospital  which  had  been  extemporized  in  the  Supreme 
Court  room,  and  from  this  center  to  go  forth  daily  into  the 
different  hospitals  which  might  be  established  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  bodily  and  spiritual  relief  of  the  numerous 
German  soldiers  in  the  army.  Full  authority  had  been  pro- 
cured by  Miss  Dix  for  such  a  service,  so  that  no  obstacles  will 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  its  performance.  Time  will  indicate 
what  may  be  done  more  than  this,  so  far  at  least  as  our  friends 
are  concerned.  For  the  present  this  is  enough  to  engage  their 
hearts  and  hands,  and  they  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  privilege 
()f  doing  even  this  in  aid  of  so  holy  and  sacred  a  cause. 

''The  first  night  of  the  Sisters  among  the  sick  was  that 
of  Thursday,  the  twenty-third,  a  memorable  day  in  the  future 
history  of  our  nation.  A  soldier  of  one  of  the  Brooklyn  regi- 
ments had  accidentally  shot  himself  that  morning  and  life 
seemed  to  be  fast  ebbing  away.  One  of  the  Sisters  was  watching 
by  his  bedside,  while  a  second  was  ministering  to  the  other 
p»oor  sufferers  who  filled  the  hall  sacred  to  justice  and  the 
majesty  of  impartial  law.  A  few  minutes  before  the  clock 
struck  twelve  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard  in  the 
court  below.  A  few  moments  later  the  rolling  of  the  drum 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
the  soldiers  of  two  regiments  stood  in  rank  and  file  on  the 
parade  grounds.  Quietly  and  with  perfect  order  they  olx^ycd 
the  command  to  *  March,'  and  company  after  company  passed 
out  of  the  Capitol  gate,  leaving  none  but  the  sentries,  the  sick 
and  the  Sisters  behind.  Even  the  soldiers  who  were  on  duty 
in  the  hospitals  left,  and  the  heavy  sigh  of  the  sick  patients 
alone  broke  the  stillness  of  the  hour.  The  moon  was  shining 
with  singular  beauty,  and  from  the  window  of  the  court  room 
the  whole  of  this  inspiring  scene  was  visible.  The  next  morning: 
told  all.  Alexandria  was  taken  without  a  blow,  and  the  white 
tents  of  the  United  States  soldiery  covered  the  heights  of 
Arlington.  Thursday,  on  which  Virginia  was  dragooned  out 
of  the  Union,  was  suffered  to  pass  away,  and  scarcely  had  the 
clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight  before  ten  thousand  troops 
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wem  on  their  march  to  reainert  the  authority  of  the  Oowmment 
and  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  CapitoL 

**The  particulars  of  this  masterly  movement  of  General  Hetm 
iuve  doubtless  ere  this  reached  ever>'  portion  of  the  \tn\d  m 
that  I  need  not  repeat  them.  In  the  midftt  of  tlie  Rtnieral 
rejoicing,  howe\^r,  the  news  renehod  tlie  eity  that  Colonel 
Ellsworth,  the  young  and  iralhuit  lender  nf  the  New  V**rk 
Zouaves,  had  been  brutally  aKsassinated  in  AlexHudria.  1'ht^ 
excitement  which  followed  was  indeHeribahU\  Stning  men 
wept  in  the  streets,  and  gentle  women  turned  away  heart -Hiek, 
to  seek  relief  in  tears.  Shops  and  xtorex  were  eloned.  Tlu^  lli*e 
bells  tolled  in  mournful  cadiMitH-.  Thv  vu^Uu'  hon«<*M  were 
draped  in  crape.  The  flags  on  Ihf  shipping  and  hoimen  hun|yr 
at  half-mast.  One  w^ide  wave  of  Hurrow  aft^T  nrii)tfn'r  rolleil 
over  the  city,  as  each  sad  particular  of  his  brave  but  pitifid 
death  became  known.  The  swift  retribution  which  iVll  upon 
his  murderer  was  little  consolation  for  his  loss.  The  soldiery 
and  the  citizens  were  alike  affeeti*d  with  the  derjir^t  Norniw, 
while  those  of  his  own  regiment  were  heart-broken  at  biK  d»'ath, 
How  strange  tlie  mastery  which  nobility  of  mouI  hm  upon  all 
men!  A  mere  youth  of  twenty-1hnHv»  and  yet  a  nation  monrnsi 
bis  fall.  The  highest  functionaries  of  Oovemmpnt  an<l  the 
veterans  of  many  a  battlefield  weep  like  children  at  hia  bier. 
Who  will  not  say  that  these  are  blesised  tokens  which  s<hine  forth 
brightly  amid  the  materialism  of  this*  age!  The  hour  is  coming 
when  all  selfishness  and  baaenetm  of  fionl  shall  sink  to  shairii! 
and  everlasting  contempt,  while  purity  and  patriotism  and  a 
heroic  devotion  to  the  right  wilf  stand  forth  aa  great  Irghta,  to 
shed  their  illumination  along  the  pathway  of  a  nation's  life. 

'*It  19  ofvir  past  midnight;  and  at  fonr  o  clock  in  th«i 
morning^  I  kave  for  Philadelphia,  where  I  hope  yet  to  spend 
a  part  of  Monday  with  the  brethren  of  th^  PemMgrlvaiijm  Synod 
Ufore  retonmig  borne,  and  imnu^dtately  Ii»«vi8g  agito  for  (mr 
Sytiodieml  Con^mixon  in  Cantrm/' 

W€  qimce^  ilao,  a  few  finesi  from  ii         **  rs  to  hi«  mother: 
"Ton  kaow,  perhapst,  that  Martha  i>  -  Saa  aliio  gon^ 

to  Port  Kdiiro9.     Mim  U%  anlhori^^at  m  >>i  two  raor^ 

]mdien  and  Dr,  I^ngi!'/f  wife's  aist«r  and  Martha  were  th^^  onea 
aittiieted.  Ihej  are  domf  w«fl  aoii  srm  qsite  bsppj.  Martha 
m  mperiziteiKliiiff  lilt  liactt  infenaCi^  witiefct  fxt  m  loopitid  of 
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three  hundred  sick,  is  no  trifle.     She  has  quite  a  number  of 
contrabands  under  her  care  in  her  department,     . 

**Our  Sisters  write  often  from  Washington  and  speak  very 
encouragingly.  Miss  Dix  appears  to  be  much  pleased  with 
them  and  is  determined  to  carry  out  some  necessary  reforms 
througrh  their  aid.  I  cannot  enter  into  particulars  of  tht! 
nursing  work  in  Washington.  It  would  take  me  hours  to  talk 
all  over.  Several  of  the  papers  speak  very  honorably  of  our 
Sisters  in  the  hospital  in  the  Capitol  building.     . 

**The  Sisters  are  doing  good  work  in  Washington,  and,  I 
presiune,  went  down  to  Fort  MOnroe  with  IMiss  Dix  on  the 
news  of  the  late  sad  battle.  They  greatly  desire  me  to  be  in 
Washington  to  aid  Miss  Dix,  as  they  fear  she  cannot  endure 
the  great  fatigue  and  exertion  of  her  position.'* 

A  Washington  correspondent  writes  to  the  Pittsburg 
Chro7iicle :  \ 

** There  are  a  great  many  strangers  here,  many  from  your 
State,  pure,  honest  and  disinten»sted  patriots,  who  would  be 
entirely  willing  to  take  Government  contracts  or  any  little 
service  of  that  kind  that  they  could  render  the  State.  I  wUi 
not  mention  them,  for  they  are  too  nuoierous.  But  there  are 
parties  here  to  whom  I  will  allude,  who  refect  honor  upon  our 
tity*  The  first  are  three  ladies  from  Pittsburg,  who  came  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Passavant,  for  the  purpose 
of  nursing  tlie  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  They  are  volunteers 
in  this  good  work,  now  in  charge  of  the  eminent  philanthropist, 
Miss  D.  K  Dix.  They  are  ministering  angels,  here  at  their  own 
expense,  devoting  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  of  the  day  to 
hospital  duties,  God  bless  them!  They  will  have  their  reward 
here  and  hereafter.  I  was  told  by  a  soldier  the  other  day,  who 
had  been  shot  through  the  right  breast,  and  was  recovering:  *I 
bave  lost  my  mother,  but  that  lady»  God  reward  her,  has  been 
a  mother  to  me.  She  never  gave  me  up,  nor  left  me,  until  my 
hour  of  peril  was  past.*  In  this  same  hospital  were  five  or 
six  of  the  New  York  Zouaves,  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  lady 
happening  to  say  in  their  hearing  some  words  of  high  compli- 
ment and  deep  sympathy  for  Colonel  Ellsworth,  the  poor 
fellows  were  melted  to  tears  and  from  that  time  would  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  her  service,  I  will  not  name  these  ladies, 
their  names  will  be  in  the  good  Book/' 


As  though  he  had  not  jet  enough  to  do,  the  Pittsburg 
Synod  at  its  Conveution  in  Canton  elected  Dn  Passavant  as 
its  president.  When  the  voice  of  the  Church  called  him  his 
conscience  always  responded.  How  he  ever  bore  his  countless 
burdens  is  a  w^onder  to  alL 

The  Pennsylvania  SjTiod,  at  its  spring  convention,  passed 
a  number  of  resolutions,  from  which  we  quote  the  following; 

** Resolved,  That  we  will  be  specially  mindful  of  the  brave 
and  loyal  defenders  of  our  country,  earnestly  commending  them 
lo  the  mercy  and  protection  of  God,  and  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability  affording  aid  and  comfort,  especially  to  the  sick  and 
suffering  among  them,  to  which  class  our  attention  has  been 
especially  directed  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant 

**Your  committee  also  begs  leave  to  add  the  following 
additional  resolutions,  having  special  reference  to  the  class  last 
mentioned : 

** Resolved,  (a)  That  it  be  made  the  duty  of  every  minister 
connected  with  this  body  to  lay  before  his  people  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  sick  soldiers,  and  especially  the  German 
portion  of  them* 

**  (b)  To  encourage  the  members  of  the  Church  to  extend 
voluntarj^  and  liberal  aid  to  onr  devoted  Christian  Sisters, 
known  as  'Deaconesses,'  who  have  undertaken  the  arduous  duty 
of  nursing  the  sick  soldiers. 

*'(c)  That  all  such  contributions  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  treasurer,  Dr.  C.  W.  Shaeffer,  of  Germantown,  to  be  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  Rev.  W.  A,  Passavant,  director  of  the 
Deaeoness  Institution  at  Pittsburg,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Synod  being  authorized  ininiediately  to  advance  such 
sums  as  the  missionary  treasury  may  warrant,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  contributions  hereafter  made  for  this  object. 

"(d)  That  inasmuch  as  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
vtilnnteers  from  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  are  members 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  we  realize  our  responsibil* 
!ly  as  a  Church  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our 
members,  called  from  their  homes  to  defend  onr  common  coun- 
try;   therefore,  be  it  further  resolved: 

**1.  That  this  Synod  call  and  appoint  o<ir  beloved  and 
esteemed  brother,  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant,  to  be  the  missionary 
chaplain  of  this  Synod  in  the  volunteer  armies  of  the  United 
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States,  and  that  we  pledge  the  support  necessary  to  sustain  him 
in  this  field  of  useful  labor. 

"2.  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized,  in 
connection  with  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant,  to  make  such  further 
arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our 
soldiers  as  time  and  circumstances  may  render  needful. 

**(e)  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Synod  be  instructed  to 
communicate  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Governor  of  this 
State,  our  church  papers,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant,  and  to 
every  minister  belonging  to  this  Synod,  to  be  read  by  him  to 
his  people.*' 

When  Dr.  Passavant  received  these  resolutions  he  was 
deeply  moved.  This  call  from  a  whole  Synod  appealed  to  him 
in  the  strongest  possible  manner.  His  heart  was  overflowing 
with  sympathy  for  the  poor  soldiers.  Especially  did  he  long 
to  do  his  part  to  save  them  from  the  hardships,  temptations  and 
demoralizations  incident  to  the  camp,  the  march,  the  bivouac, 
the  battlefield.,  the  barracks  and  the  hospital.  To  his  mother 
he  tells  his  perplexities  and  longs  for  a  certainty  as  to  his  duty. 
After  a  season  of  earnest  prayer,  contemplation  and  counsel 
from  others,  he  declined  the  oflfer.  On  one  point,  however, 
his  mind  was  made  up.  He  would  do  all  that  he  could  for  the 
soldiers.  How  he  carried  out  his  purpose  is  clear  from  the 
account  of  his  second  visit  to  the  Sisters  in  the  army  hospital, 
published  in  the  Missionary,  July  11,  1861.  We  quote  a  few 
paragraphs : 

**  A  wide  door  and  effectual  is  here  open  to  our  Deaconesses, 
and  the  service  of  their  hands  is  emphatically  the  patience  of 
hope  and  the  labor  of  love.  Nor  are  their  exertions  confined 
to  the  sick  room  only,  but  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  extends 
in  various  directions.  Through  the  agency  of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix 
and  the  kindness  of  Christian  friends  over  the  land  they  have 
been  furnished  with  a  tolerable  supply  of  Testaments,  prayer- 
books,  papers  and  tracts,  as  well  as  haversacks,  socks,  towels, 
shirts  and  other  necessities  for  extreme  cases,  which  they  an* 
enabled  to  dispense  among  the  needy,  not  only  of  the  con- 
valescent patients,  but  in  the  encampment  and  regimental  hos- 
pitals of  the  vicinity.  We  made  arrangements,  when  in  Balti 
more,  for  the  weekly  shipment  of  oranges,  etc.,  to  the  Sisters 
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for  the  hospital,  and  only  await,  the  means  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Wlien  at  the  Synod  in  Philadelphia,  a  grant  of  five 
hundred  of  Luther's  Catechism  in  German  waa  earnestly  asked 
for,  of  which,  however,  we  heard  nothing.     . 

'*A  deseription  of  the  things  at  the  Fortress,  without  a 
word  about  *the  inevitable  negro,'  concerning  whom  and  the 
right  of  hi8  toil  all  State  questions  seem  now  to  center,  would 
te  incomplete.  It  is  said  that  nearly  three  hundrtid  of  the 
colored  people  of  all  hues  and  both  sexes  have  *come  in'  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Many  of  them  are  curious  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  man,  and  seem  low  down  in  the  scale  of 
being.  They  are  eniployetl  in  various  ways  about  the  Fort  and 
on  the  wharf,  while  others  are  occupied  in  tJie  kitchen,  the 
hospitals,  etc.  One  morning  we  met  seventeen  coming  in  just 
fresh  from  'Nupus  News/  as  they  pronounced  it,  and  in  a 
few  moments  afterwards  saw  them  again  in  the  court  of  the 
hospitaK  It  is  truly  amusing  to  witness  their  i-eeognition  of 
each  other,  and  to  hear  their  odd  exclamations  of  surprise. 
Among  them  were  several  women  and  their  little  ones,  and 
while  talking  to  a  sad  and  weary  mother  who  had  traveled  all 
night  carrying  her  child,  she  suddenly  recognized,  in  a  waiter 
coming  from  the  kitchen »  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  same 
church,  and  cried  out,  'Why,  Brudder  John,  is  you  heret' 
'Bless  de  Lord,  Sally,  whar  you  come  from?  How  you  git  here 
wid  dat  lil  chile?'     ,      .      . 

**It  was  a  touciiing  sight  to  see  a  large  group  of  these 
recently  arrived  gather  around  one  of  their  nnml>er  to  whom 
the  Sisters  had  given  a  Testament,  trying  hard  to  spell  out 
the  words  of  the  blessed  Book.  There  they  sat  like  children, 
listening  to  the  sweet  sounds  which  told  of  re^  to  the  weary 
and  peace  to  the  burdened  heart.  When  it  was  known  that 
Testaments  could  be  had^  the  request  to  obtain  them  was  very 
frequent,  and  what  is  equally  noteworthy,  most  of  them  also 
begged  hard  for  a  spelling  book.  As  these  people  are  now 
'contraband'  and  Uncle  Sam  has  no  objection  to  their  learning 
to  read,  on  our  return  we  will  send  the  Sisters  a  good  supply 
of  spelling  books.  How  they  will  learn  is  not  for  us  to  say,  hut 
if  they  do  not,  the  fault  will  not  be  ours.  One  of  them  quaintly 
i^marked,  on  bc»ing  told  that  something  he  had  done  was 
wrong,  'Tank  you,  Missus,  whar  I  was  fetched  up  I  didn't  get 
much  fetching  up.'    We  hope  he  may  get  *fotched  up*  a  Vi^^U 
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more  under  better  tuition,  and  pray  Qod  to  show  His  compas- 
sion to  him  and  all  his  companions  in  tribulation." 

And  again  a  few  paragraphs  from  an  account  of  his  third 
visit : 

''Miss  Dix  was  in  waiting  at  the  station,  and  we  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  new  hospital  which  had  been  opened  by  the 
(Government  in  the  former  Seminary  of  Miss  English  in 
Georgetown. 

**My  time  since  Thursday  has  been  fully  occupiedl  in 
\isiting  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  different  hospitals,  and 
in  meeting  with  committees  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  After 
preaching  to  an  attentive  congregation  in  Brother  Butler's 
church  in  the  morning,  on  Sunday  afternoon  I  took  the  place 
of  a  sick  chaplain  of  one  of  the  New  York  regiments  stationed 
beyond  Fort  Corcoran,  on  the  Virginia  side,  and  returned  to 
the  city  late  in  the  evening.  The  pulpit  was  a  camp  chest  with 
the  heavens  for  a  sounding  board,  while  the  many  soldiers,  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  prostration  of  the  hurried  march  on 
Monday  last,  were*  stretched  out  on  the  ground  before  me.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  a  large  number  came  forward  and  gladly 
accepted  some  tracts,  but  the  stock  on  hand  was  exhausted 
before  half  of  the  soldiers  were  supplied.  Not  knowing  of  any 
Germans  in  the  regiment,  no  provision  was  made  for  an  entire 
company  of  honest  fellows  who  would  have  been  most  thankful 
for  some  German  reading. 

**  Never  before  did  we  find  a  more  ready  access  to  men  than 
among  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  The  visits  of  the  ministers 
and  other  Christians  seemed  peculiarly  welcome.  One  poor 
sufferer  who  was  very  near  his  end  requested  us,  through  the 
nurse,  to  offer  a  prayer  for  him,  and  afterwards,  clasping  our 
hand  with  both  of  his,  in  turn  invoked  upon  us  the  benediction 
of  God.  It  is  due  to  the  chaplains  of  the  different  regiments 
to  say  that  most  of  them  are  attentive  to  the  wounded  men,  not 
only  in  the  regimental  but  in  the  general  hospital.  The  San- 
itary Commission,  also,  is  working  day  and  night  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  hospitals,  while  good  Miss  Dix  is  un- 
wearied in  the  multiplied  offices  of  charity  in  behalf  of  their 
inmates.  The  nurses  whom  she  has  called  here  from  different 
parts  of  the  land  are  performing  excellent  service  among  the 
v/ounded,  and  though  there  are  painful  hindrances  in  her  way, 
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owing  to  the  army  regxilations  and  other  eauaes,  which  need 
not  be  specified,  great  and  invaluable  results  are  being  attained 
through  the  working  of  these  different  agenciea  and  organiza- 
tions/' 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  letters  written  by  the  Sisters 
in  the  field  to  Dr.  Passavant: 

''August  28,  1861.  I  received  your  letter  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  in  an  hour  later  I  had  a  visit  from  Miss  Dix.  She  did 
not  feel  at  all  satisfied  that  Sister  Barbara  should  return  in 
BO  short  a  time.  She  said,  also^  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  to 
give  80  many  passes,  that  when  she  goes  to  General  Mansfield 
for  a  pass  he  says  *it  is  contrary  to  law,  Miss  Dix,  but  as  it  is 
you  we  will  accommodate  you;*  hence  she  is  unwilling  to  apply 
so  often  for  a  pass,  and  unless  we  were  discontented  she  would 
prefer  our  remaining  here.  We  told  her  we  felt  contented, 
but,  Mr.  Passavant,  should  you  rather  have  me  go  to  Pt. 
Monroe  to  labor,  I  am  perfectly  willing  provided  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  defray  traveling  expenses,  without  troubling 
anyone  for  a  pass.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Fortress,  though  I 
feel  contented  here.  I  find  Mrs.  Russell  very  agreeable,  I 
seldom  feel  the  dilTerence  in  our  ages.  She  is  so  cheerful  that 
we  find  a  good  many  things  here  to  laugh  at  in  the  midst  of  our 
labor  and  trials." 

*'8ept.  12,  186 L  I  received  your  kind  letter,  dated  Sept, 
5,  and  also  the  one  containing  the  money,  for  which  receive 
our  sincere  thanks.  It  came  very  opportunely.  Please  excuse 
our  delay  in  acknowledging  it.  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
write.  We  generally  rise  at  five  a,  m.,  and  every  moment^ 
nearly,  through  the  day,  is  occupied  by  our  duties.  As  I  try 
this  evening  it  seems  to  me  every  nerve  is  throbbing.  We  have 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  patients ;  there  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  t>T)hoid  fever  eases.  Quite  a  number  have  died,  gen- 
erally two  every  twenty- four  hours  during  the  past  week;  some 
of  these  were  here  only  a  day  or  two  before  they  died-  They 
had  been  kept  in  camp  too  long.  This  afternoon  we  heard 
cannonading.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  battle,  although 
we  are  only  a  few  miles  from  the  very  scene  you  will  know  the 
news  before  we  can.  Is  it  not  strange!  Yesterday  afternoon 
we  very  distinctly  heard  the  firing  of  cannons.  It  caused 
quite  a  stir  among  the  patients.     One  poor  fellow  who  is  so 
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sick  of  fever  that  he  can  scarcely  lift  his  head  off  his  pillow 
said  to  me,  *How  I  would  like  to  be  with  them  to  fight.'  He 
belongs  to  the  19th  Indiana  Regiment.  We  have  a  good  many 
Michigan  and  Indiana  men  here.  .  .  .  Miss  Dix  called 
to  see  us  yesterday.  She  told  us  she  had  met  you.  Mr.  Passa- 
vant,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  favor.  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  us  unreasonable.  We  being  on  the  third  story,  are  obliged 
to  run  up  and  down  the  stairs  so  much,  and  it  is  this  which 
wears  us  out.  If  we  had  a  gas  fixture  in  our  room  we  could 
make. many  little  things  for  the  sick  and  thus  save  time  and 
strength.  For  five  dollars  we  could  get  one  with  the  necessary 
utensils.  It  would  be  invaluable.  If  possible,  please  let  us 
have  money  to  buy  one  very  soon.  We  can  get  it  in  Washington. 
Mrs.  Russell  is  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  She  is  very  active. 
Barbara  is  in  the  room  now  in  Mrs.  Russell's  place. 

Mary  H.  Keen." 

''Washington,  on  the  28,  1861.  Miss  Dix  has  been  to  see 
us  several  times.  She  wishes  very  much  to  see  us  at  the  head 
of  a  hospital.  This  morning  she  took  us  to  the  Infirmary.  We 
went  to  each  patient  and  spoke  a  few  words.  She  heard  enough 
to  make  her  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  here. 
Gladly  would  she  put  us  in  there  if  she  could  safely  do  it. 
Yesterday  she  gave  them  more  than  one  hundred  shirts  for 
those  who  need  them.  Today  there  was  none  to  be  found  any 
more.  What  they  had  done  with  them  she  could  not  find  out. 
Some  of  the  patients  told  us  that  they  get  very  unsuitable  diet 
for  their  dinners.  Rice,  pork  and  soup  for  all  alike,  weak  and 
strong.  I  will  go  and  see  the  patients  every  day  and  inquire  into 
their  wants,  but  in  how  far  I  will  be  able  to  relieve  them  I  can- 
not see  yet. 

**  After  dinner  Miss  Dix  took  us  out  in  a  carriage  to  see 
the  camp  of  the  Federal  troops.  She  had  some  business  there. 
Some  of  the  officers  stated  that  the  troops  would  need  some  more 
clothes.  Miss  Dix  requested  us  to  let  our  friends  in  Pittsburg 
know.  The  clothes  most  needed  are  shirts,  undershirts,  drawers 
and  socks.  All  should  be  woolen.  Would  you  please  mention 
this  to  the  ladies  who  are  engaj2:ed  in  preparing  garments  for 
the  army.  In  returning  she  told  us  that  she  is  so  much  pleased 
with  our  manner  and  bearing  that  she  must  reserve  us  for  some 

particular  duties All  is  quiet  here  now  but  it  is  expected 

that  soon  a  blow  will  be  struck.    Miss  Dix  has  not  seen  the  W. 
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Hotel  yet.  They  have  a  few  patients.  She  said  she  will  not  go 
so  soon  there.  I  cannot  but  again  and  a^^ain  regret  that  you 
could  not  remain  here.  It  would  be  such  a  relief  all  around. 
Miss  D.  looks  so  weary  and  tired  out  that  I  think  she  cannot 
stand  it  much  longer  to  have  such  an  amount  of  labor  resting 
upon  her.  I  believe  we  will  have  to  bid  adieu  to  Pittsburg  for 
a  time.  May  the  Lord  give  us  streii^4h  and  coura^  to  do  our 
whole  dutv^  as  it  is  pleasing  in  His  sight." 

**Ft,  Monroe,  the  20,  1861.  Yesterday  we  notified  Miss  Dix 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  return  to  Washiufrtoo  on  the  2l8t 
unless  she  sent  us  a  message  to  order  it  otherwise.  Only  three 
days  we  were  among  the  patients  and  yet  they  seem  to  cling  to 
us  already.  Situated  as  we  are,  we  could  do  but  little  for  them 
except  to  witness  their  sufferings  and  to  sympathize  with  them. 
We  also  brought  some  refreshments  from  Washington  which  we 
distributed  among  them.  There  are  now  about  twenty  German 
patients  here  who  ean  apeak  but  very  little  English  and  cannot 
make  their  wants  kno\ni.  Dr.  Kimball  thinks  they  will  in 
a  short  time  have  five  hundred  patients.  Thase  persons  who  are 
here  are  of  the  roughest  kind,  'Good  workers'  the  Doctor  says. 
All  we  have  seen  in  hospitals  cannot  but  make  one  weep  on  ac- 
count of  the  sad  conditions  they  are  in. 

Elizabeth  Ilupperts.  *  * 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Miss  Dorothy  Dix  to  Dr.  Passavant: 

**I  have  not  time  to  write  to  you  at  length.  It  is  but  per- 
mitted me  to  hasten  from  hospital  to  hospital  all  the  time  or 
I  would  gladly  oblige  you.  Sister  Barbara  also  must  stay  here 
three  months  at  least.  Great  confusion  is  as  yet  occasioned  by 
persons  coming  and  going,  of  such  as  are  familiar  with  the 
details  and  cares  of  the  Institution.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
medical  men  in  good  humor;  at  any  rate  for  that  I  must  ask 
you  for  the  Good  Cause's  sake  to  defer  all  changes  even  though 
you  advance  good  reasons.  The  sisters  should  have  come  dowTi 
to  remain.  Objections  are  made  to  giving  furloughs  and  I 
hope  that  will  be  no  difificult  solution  in  Mr.  Dudley's  case.  I 
write  making  these  proposed  plans.  I  think  the  women  should 
have  their  pay  soon. 

"I  have  only  time  to  say  God  bless  all  your  good  plans 
aAd  aims  and  that  I  am  yours  with  esteem, 
August,  28,  186L  D.  L.  Dix/* 

Here  is  another  in  which  she  expresses  her  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  of  tie  Deaconesses: 
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''Dear  Sir,  I  may  not  have  the  evidence  to  go  by  to  show 
the  value  I  have  placed  on  the  services  rendered  by  Sister  Eliza- 
beth and  by  other  Sisters  in  this  beloved  Christian  duty.  Al- 
though we  would  like  to  see  the  end  of  this  unhappy  war,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  have  a  substantial  evidence  made  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  our  friends  and  their  toil  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Yours  cordially,  D.  L.  Dix.    Dec.  26,  1861,  Washington.*' 

And  another:    ''Washington,  Oct.  5,  1862. 

**Dear  Sir,  Probably  no  request  was  ever  more  reluctantly 
complied  with  by  any  person  more  or  less  concerned  in  the 
affairs  of  a  hospital  than  is  your  recalling  Sister  Barbara,  from 
the  Military  Hospital  service  to  a  more  limited  and  remote  field 
of  action.  I  have  still  to  say  if  it  be  at  all  possible  to  construct 
other  plans  for  another  point  that  we  all  should  most  grate- 
^  fully  receive  and  welcome  our  precious  friend  and  nurse  again 
to  this  field  of  labor.    Yours  with  esteem,  D.  L.  Dix.'* 

Here  is  one  that  speaks  especially  of  the  value  of  the  work 
of  Sister  Elizabeth. 

**I  have  your  valued  letter.  I  had  already  written  after 
my  return  from  the  Fortress  to  Sister  Elizabeth,  stating  my 
appreciation  of  her  services,  and  of  the  great  sacrifice  she  has 
made  to  the  cause  in  leaving  her  charge  so  long.  I  thank  you  for 
your  hearty  co-operation  and  Christian  sacrifice  you  have  made 
to  the  great  work  in  lending  your  choice  hospital  force  to  the 
service  they  have  rendered  and  this  under  serious  difficulties. 
I  hope  Sister  Elizabeth  received  my  letter.  I  shall,  if  life  be 
spared,  give  a  more  solid  evidence  of  my  appreciation  of  her 
devotion  to  an  arduous  and  hard  work  than  heretofore.  Please 
present  my  cordial  regard  to  her." 

We  give  this  final  note  to  show  that  her  appreciation  was 
not  in  word  only  but  also  in  deed : 

*'I  send  two  boxes  free  to  you  at  Pittsburg  intended  for 
your  Institution  and  immediately  near  that  p'lace,  excepting 
the  'Shoulder  rests'  which  may,  if  you  wish,  be  more  widely 
distributed.  The  Ilavelocks,  the  part  of  a  stock  left  over  when 
that  article  was  in  great  demand,  can  by  some  ingenious  and 
economical  hand  be  made  useful  for  other  and  various  pur- 
poses. I  wish  I  could  see  and  hear  more  of  what  you  have  done 
and  are  doing. 

''Hoping  your  good  works  will  be  greatly  blessed  to  the 
salvation  of  many  helpless  and  destitute  ones,  I  trust  you  will 
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not  80  multiply  without  reliable  funds  for  your  institutions  as 
to  hazard  failure  for  your  fiual  permanence.** 

We  cannot  forbear  giving  an  extract  from  another  letter 
published  in  tlie  Lutheran  and  Missionary  after  Dr.  Passavant 
had  visited  the  battlefield  of  Antietani: 

**It  may  be  interesting  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  battlefield*  A  description  of  one  of  the 
largest,  for  there  were  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  will 
answer  for  all,  A  substantial  farm  house,  half  a  mile  from  the 
battleground,  was  taken  for  this  purpose,  its  frightened  inmates 
having  tied  as  the  narrowing  circle  of  fire  warned  them  of  their 
peril,  from  the  shot  and  shell  of  both  armies.  The  usual  hospi- 
tal flag  over  the  house  and  barn  soon  told  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  devoted.  In  a  short  time  every  available  place  in 
the  rooms  and  passages  is  covered  with  the  wounded.  Then, 
the  threshing  floor  of  the  barn  is  filled,  a  little  straw  and  a 
S4>ldier*s  blanket  being  laid  on  the  threshed  but  uncleaned  wheat 
which  fills  its  whole  extent.  The  battle  rages  on,  and  the 
wounded  still  come  in.  Next,  the  yard  is  covered  with  them, 
the  rebels  in  the  lower  end,  and  the  Union  soldiers  near  the 
house.  The  barnyard,  on  which  the  newly-threshed  straw  was 
thrown  a  few  days  before,  with  grain  stacks  on  its  side,  before 
evening  becomes  another  hospital  ward^  with  alleys  between 
its  poor  sufl'cring  inmates.  The  greater  part  are  under  cover, 
Buch  as  it  is,  a  blanket  or  an  oil  cloth,  raised  tent  fasliion  over 
their  heads,  ajid  covering  them  in  whole  or  in  part.  Every- 
thing is  so  quiet  within  and  around  these  buildings  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  character  of  the  place,  and  yet  more  than 
a  thousaiKl  wounded  men  are  at  this  single  hospital,  many  of 
them  frightfully  injured,  while  the  daily  mortality  tells  how 
many  of  them  are  near  their  end !  And  yet,  in  this  great  number 
of  sufferers,  a  murmur  or  a  scream  is  seldom  heard  from  our 
men.  After  going  from  bedside  to  bedside,  for  several  hours,  we 
heard  but  a  single  complaint,  and  that  was  because  of  the  neg- 
lect of  an  attendant  to  bring  .some  food.  In  this  respect,  the 
contrast  was  most  striking  between  our  brave  soldiers  and  the 
rebels.  Although  they  received  the  same  attention  and  fare  as 
our  wounded,  they  appeared  like  children  by  the  side  of  our 
noble  fellows,  tliey  would  cry  and  call  incessantly  for  this  and 
that,  and  seemed  quite  unnerved  when  it  could  not  be  pro- 
cured. Wretched  and  ragged  as  the>*  were,  almost  starved,  and 
often  covered  with  v— ^     -i--  ^  T*"^rable  creatures  had  many 
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more  wants  than  our  noble  soldiers  who  had*  been  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  in  homes  of  comfort. 

'*We  will  say  nothing  of  the  amputating  room,  and  the 
number  of  cases  which  had  been  attended  to  there.  How  the 
worthy  surgeons  bore  up  under  such  an  accumulation  of  labors 
and  suffering,  we  confess  we  cannot  comprehend.  The  Medical 
Director,  Dr.  J.  King,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Infirmary 
of  this  city,  was  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  skillful  surgeons, 
among  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  an  old  friend  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  S.  Lane  of  Chambersburg.  Worthy  of  all 
honor  are  these  noble  men,  who  have,  in  many  instances,  made 
the  greatest  sacrifices  that  they  might  serve  and  save  the  brave 
defenders  of  their  country.'* 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  confederates  had  raided  Eastern 
Tennessee.  A  large  number  of  homeless  orphans  were  left  in 
their  trail.  A  pitiful  plea  was  sent  to  Dr.  Passavant  for  the 
reception  of  these  into  his  orphan's  home.  Housefather  Holls 
was  sent  to  Nashville  to  gather  up  and  bring  on  the  poor  little 
sufferers.    Dr.  Passavant  writes: 

''The  question,  how  shall  the  means  be  raised  for  the 
rescue  and  support  of  these  destitute  orphans?  though  not  the 
most  diflBcult  one  connected  with  this  unexpected  call,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  None  will  coldly  turn  aside  and  say  that 
these  poor  victims  of  the  war  should  be  allowed  to  sicken  and 
die,  or  be  neglected,  because  our  treasury  is  exhausted  and  a 
heavy  charge  already  rests  upon  the  Institutions.  "We  had 
either  to  speak  thus  or  to  say,  poor  and  dependent  as  we  are, 
*Come  in,  ye  blessed  of  the  Lord!'  The  officers  of  both  Insti- 
tutions have  said  the  latter  and  the  number  received  will  be 
limited  only  to  the  number  of  orphans  who  are  in  need.  The 
Lord  must  provide  for  all  their  wants.  Our  time  and  strength 
will  be  occupied  with  the  preparations  for  their  coming,  their 
clothing,  shelter,  support  and  Christian  training.  Those  who 
sympathize  with  them  can  select  the  way  which  seems  most 
feasible  to  aid  in  their  behalf." 

We  subjoin  Dr.  Passavant's  account,  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Missionary,  July,  14,  1864,of  his  efforts  for  these  bereft  ones: 

*' Shortly  before  the  departure  of  Rev.  Mr.  Holls  for  Nash- 
ville, we  received  letters  from  Rev.  A.  II.  Waters,  of  Prospect, 
Pa.,  who  was  then  at  ^lempliis,  Tenn.,  laboring  in  the  hospitals 
in  the  army  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Commission. 
In  these,  there  was  frequent  reference  to  the  sad  condition  of 
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the  Union  refuges  and  the  pitiable  state  of  sinno  ehililrtMi  amonir 
them  who  had  lost  their  parents  by  disease,  oxpoanrts  or  tho 
fiendish  cruelty  of  the  rebel  guerrillas.  MoetiuK  hihui  aftor  a 
leading  citizen  of  Memphis,  he  kindly  agreed  to  co-oporutt^  with 
brother  Waters  in  the  holy  work  of  rescuing  as  many  of  tlumo 
little  ones  as  possible  and  we  immediately  authorized  Ww  lattor 
to  draw  on  us  for  the  necessary  means  to  bring  tlu»m  to  th« 
Home  and  Farm  School.  ^Most  faithful  and  laboriouHly  did 
brother  Waters  seek  after  these  poor  victims  of  tlu^  war,  vxUmd' 
ing  his  search  as  far  as  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  and  Little  liock  and 
Helena  in  Arkansas.  Such,  however,  was  the  condition  of  not 
a  few  of  the  children  found  sick  and  dying  with  m(*asl(*H,  f<?v<jr 
and  various  other  dreadful  diseases,  that  but  twelve  could  lie 
safely  brought  along.  Five  others  whom  he  had  wflected,  ha^J  Up 
be  left  behind  at  one  place,  being  unequal  to  the  journey.  By 
the  kindly  aid  of  a  Christian  lady  from  St.  Louis,  who  wan  on 
her  way  home  from  the  hospital  in  Memi)hiH,  brother  Watem 
finally  succeeded  in  reachingRochester  with  his  charge  one  we<?k 
ago.  The  children  were  immediately  transferred  to  the  care  of 
the  sisters  at  the  Orphans'  Home  near  R(H!hr.*Hter  and  the  Farm 
School  at  Zelienople.  They  already  begin  to  show  the  influence; 
of  the  new  order  of  things  under  which  they  have  omuih,  and 
the  power  of  soap  and  water,  pure  air,  and  wholen^ime  f/xjrj  in 
working  a  wonderous  change  for  the  better.  Their  r^mditirHi 
was  truly  indescribable.  Several  are  yet  quite  ill,  and  on#*  of 
the  boys  has  already  been  laid  by  the  HirJ*?  of  the  qui^rt  nU^if*fm 
in  the  little  cemetery  of  the  Farm  H4*\hkA.  Vtti&  ehild!  Th* 
iron  hoof  of  war  will,  not  at  least  now,  d#rm;^;raU;  h\%  \tt^H0'A:tul 
^grave! 

**Though  for  the  m/ist  part  wholly  \\V\U'mU%  th^  littl*:  uev- 
comers  are  not  without  \froTtim:  tor  th'^  future,  HffUi^  hr*:  r*ai^ 
bright  children^  but  their  r;#/n vernation  in  a  fMn/mtty,  It  m 
'down  thar,'  *whar,'  younn,'  'ww^rm/  'f//t/;h*rd  up/  Af*/i  mm> 
lar  'negro  talk'  Ui  the  'md  of  the  ^^hApt/rr  A  f^i^/f  Lni^  ir.r., 
■eareely  three  years  old,  wb//  h^/l  \ftt'fi  a/lof/t/'/J  by  tfc^  wA/tj^rt 
and  lived  with  them  in  earnp  at  fir*t,  /rrie#i  x/nnftedlAtei/  fr^ 
'rations!'  At  last  one  of  the  frierida  ^-Jinifht  tU  yl«fc  *}r^.  "uwr 
ehild  wanted  'era/^Jcen*  Hur*'.  er./ri/K,  »J>r*  tf^  ^r^u*fjt.yrk  »rr* 
proeored  the  p^/>r  th;r*;r  ir*«  ^f.At^/i  TY^  'tx'f^fXA  */*  v.tt 
regabriy  wrred  xtA  th*  tea^^  *fe  *\r,i'f\  oj^    ' 

ofEered  to  Kenr^  the?  reiejwie  ^f   ^^tj^^^rx  ^f    rv    *5»j;^j-*il ; 
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of  such  non-combatants  as  were  seized  by  the  Confederates  in 
their  Northern  raids.  Gen.  R.  Ould,  the  southern  commissioner 
of  prisoners,  ha(i  been  a  room-mate  of  Dr.  Passavant  at  JeflPer- 
Bon  College.  To  him  he  appealed  in  behalf  of  a  number  of  young 
men  who  had  been  captured  and  were  confined  in  Libby  and 
other  prisons.  His  appeals  however,  were  in  vain,  as  like  depre- 
dations were  being  conunitted  by  the  Northern  army.  The 
following  interesting  letter  to  his  mother  mentions  his  further 
efforts  in  this  direction: 

''Excuse  my  long  delay  in  writing  to  you  this  time,  for 
which  I  have  so  many  good  reasons,  that  I  need  only  mention 
one,  viz.,  my  absence  in  the  East  for  the  past  two  weeks.  I 
needed  to  go  to  Philadelphia  about  some  business  matters  but 
just  as  I  was  getting  ready  my  poor  friend  6.  Black,  got  a  fifth 
attack  of  erysipelas  and  I  was  consequently  under  the  necessity 
of  offering  to  take  his  daughter  to  school  at  Lutherville,  as  he 
could  not  safely  go  from  home.  At  the  same  time  I  received 
a  letter  from  R.  Ould,  a  Rebel  Commissioner,  in  reply  to  one  I 
had  written  him  concerning  some  ten  citizens  of  Franklin 
County,  Pa.,  who  were  carried  by  their  army  to  Richmond  and 
have  since  been  in  the  Libby  Prison.  This  made  a  further  trip 
to  Washington  necessary,  and  I  ran  over  and  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  Major  Hitchcock,  who  has  entire  charge  of  this 
and  other  prisoner  interests  in  his  hands.  It  remains  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  my  next  letter  to  Ould  (we  were  schoolmates 
at  Cannonsburg)  will  be  of  any  account.  I  will  at  least  do  what 
I  can.  In  Washington  I  was  too  busy  to  look  around 
very  much.  It  was  the  same  place  as  before,  *only  more 
so.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  two  great  tides 
which  pour  back  and  forward  through  this  war  city,  the  im- 
mense tide  of  soldiers  and  citizens  on  the  street  and  the  endless 
lines  of  wagons,  mules  and  horses,  which  perpetually  make  their 
way  through  one  and  another  great  thoroughfare.  I  called  on 
Miss  Dix,  but  she  was  at  Ft.  Monroe,  and  Portsmouth,  Va., 
where  our  good  Sarah  Schaeffer  is  doing  so  noble  a  work.  At 
Mr.  Butler's  in  Washington  I  also  saw  our  mutual  friend  Heyl, 
who  has  an  office  under  Mr.  Chase  or  rather  a  clerkship  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  His  whole  family  are  in  Philadelphia, 
keeping  house,  as  it  is  impossible  to  support  them  in  Washing- 
ton on  $1,600  which  he  receives.  He  goes  over  as  often  as 
possible  and  boards  with  our  minister,  Mr.  Baker,  in  Washing- 
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ton,  so  that  he  is  quite  comfortable.  Poor  fellow!  He  has  lost 
his  property  and  the  labor  of  many  years.  His  father  and 
mother  still  live.  The  friends  in  Baltimore  were  very  cordial. 
.  In  view  of  various  matters,  I  finally  gave  up  the  idea 
of  going  to  New  York  this  time,  and  improved  the  time  in 
Philadelphia  very  agreeably,  visiting  public  institutions,  ac- 
quaintances, etc.,  etc.  Good  Matilda  did  all  in  her  power  to 
make  my  stay  agreeable,  and  the  friends  and  brethren  were 
very  cordiaL  I  cannot  describe  half  of  what  I  saw  or  heard, 
and  will,  therefore,  not  attempt  it.  But  the  week  spent  in 
Philadelphia  was  a  most  delightful  one  to  me,  and  I  have 
returned  with  a  revived  mind  and  a  refreshed  spirit.  Nearly 
two  hundred  dollars  were  handed  me  for  the  Home  and  Farm 
School  without  the  least  collection  or  intimation  of  our  need. 
So  kindly  and  bountifully  does  God  care  for  our  fatherless 
children,     . 

'*In  our  family  *Alles  geht  ruhig  und  gut'  Since  the  first 
week  in  January  we  have  had  no  girl,  though  Mary  has  been 
here  again  and  again^  and  the  last  time  offered  her  services. 
We  get  along  pleasantly  and  comfortably,  and  all  the  children 
do  their  share  in  the  housework.  The  twins,  especially,  are  very 
industrious.  All  the  children  are  well,  though  I  should  except 
the  baby  who  has  a  bad  cold.  The  dear  little  fellow  has  four 
teeth  and  is  a  most  fascinating  child.  He  runs  around  like  a 
little  partridge  and  is  of  a  most  merry  and  joyous  disposition. 
God  bless  the  dear  child." 

We  cannot  follow  all  the  interesting  trips  of  Dr.  Pasaavant 
to  the  army  hospitals  and  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers, 
as  they  are  so  vividly  set  forth  in  his  letters  to  his  mother  and 
to  the  Missionary,  For  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
during  the  whole  long  course  of  the  war  he  was  the  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  Government,  the  warm  friend  and  liberal  helper 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  counsellor  and  assistant  of  Miss  Dix 
and  her  noble  army  of  nurses.  In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  he  was 
known  and  honored  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  cause 
of  his  country.  His  counsels  and  assistijnce  were  continually 
nought  after  in  public  and  in  private  and  were  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  best  men  and  women  in  the  State  and  Church, 
His  name  has  an  honored  place  on  the  rolls  of  the  Rfnifnrv  ^nd 
Christian  Commissions.     During  his  visits  to  Vfa  i   he 
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frequently  preached  to  the  soldiers,  and  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  hospital  authorities  he  met  and  mingled  with  the  most 
eminent  officers  in  civil  and  military  circles.  If  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  this  public  sphere,  or  if"  he  had  cherished  political 
ambitions,  he  might,  doubtless,  have  had  honorable  preferment 
and  office.  But  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  first  of  all  a  min- 
ister of  Christ  and  of  His  Church.  He  loved  his  nation  much, 
but  he  loved  the  Kingdom  of  God  more.  He  honored  the  flag 
of  his  country,  but  placed  far  above  it  the  cross  of  Christ. 

On  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  Dr.  Passavant 
wrote  several  editorials.    We  quote  from  one: 

"After  Ufe's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst;  nor  steel  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further. 

"To  die  amid  the  consummations  of  a  grand  mission  nobly 
performed  is  glorious.  With  them  the  where,  when  and  how 
matters  little. 

**Or  on  the  gallows  high. 

Or  in  the  battle's  van, 

The  noblest  death  for  man  to  ^ie 

Is  when  he  dies  for  man. 

"Our  country's  faith  has  learned  a  new  interpretation  of 
her  standard.  The  white  typifies  the  purity  of  purpose  which 
belongs  to  a  true  ruler;  the  red  points  to  the  crimson  tide  in 
which  life  flows  forth  a  willing  off'ering;  the  blue  reminds  her 
cf  the  home  in  heaven  to  which  the  good  are  gathered;  the 
stars  in  her  banner  tell  of  light  and  darkness,  and  she  shall 
learn  to  range  them  in  a  new  and  beautiful  order  as  the  Con- 
stellation and  Cross. 

**  Wickedness  tends  to  a  crisis,  some  awful  and  final  act 
of  atrocity,  which  so  marks  its  real  character,  that  even  the 
weak  and  vacillating  who  have  feared  and  hoped  and  doubted, 
now  stand  aghast  at  its  atrocities.  It  makes  all  good  men  of 
one  mind. 

"God  has  not  asked  too  much  of  us,  even  in  the  sacrifice 
over  which  we  mourn,  if  lie  gives  to  us  as  a  recompense  for  it 
that  pure  love  of  right,  that  impartial  freedom,  of  the  welfare 
of  all  men  which  was  struck  at  by  the  murderer's  hand  which 
has  robbed  our  nation  of  the  light  of  its  eyes.     Years  before 
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the  fatal  stroke,  as  if  with  a  presentiment  upon  the  soul  of  the 
future,  he  had  declared  in  our  city  that  for  this  he  would  will- 
ingly lay  down  his  life,  and  God's  own  life  is  the  pledge  that 
this  and  every  life  sacrificed  for  the  right  shall  prove  not  to 
have  been  laid  down  in  vain. 

*  *  There  is  no  sepulcher  so  deep  as  to  hide  the  light  forever, 
there  is  no  stone  heavy  enough  to  close  it' in  for  man.  Truth 
may  be  slain  and  entombed,  hemmed  in  with  rocks,  with  a 
mighty  stone,  forbidding  all  entrance  to  it  and  all  exit  from 
it  to  the  world ;  sealed  and  guarded  may  be  the  sepulcher  where 
righteousness  seems  to  lie  dead  in  the  person  of  its  embodiment ; 
but  the  Easter  day  comes,  the  second  earthquake  comes,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  with  countenance  like  lightning  and  garments 
like  snow,  descends  from  heaven  and  comes  and  rolls  back  the 
stone  and  sits  upon  it.  Then  is  the  time  for  the  keepers  to  shake 
and  become  as  dea^  men;  and  then  the  trembling  hearts  of 
the  true  take  comfort  in  the  words:  *Fear  not,  ye.*  The  blood 
of  the  innocent  descends  upon  those  who  sympathize  with  its 
shedding,  from  generation  to  generation.  Nothing  but  repent- 
ance, deep  and  abiding,  can  remove  it.  They  have  wrought  the 
mischief  and  shall  taste,  in  God's  time,  its  bitterest  fruits.  Mad- 
dened by  malignant  passions  the  murder  they  commit  or  pro- 
mote or  sympathize  with  proves  their  own  suicide.*' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

STORM  AND   STRESS   IN  THE   CHURCH. 

As  the  later  fifties  were  a  period  of  storm  and  stress  in 
the  State,  so  the  early  fifties  were  years  of  storm  and  stress  in 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Those  who  studied,  understood,  believed 
and  confessed  the  doctrines  that  have  always  made  the  Lutheran 
Church  Lutheran,  saw  more  and  more  clearly  the  danger  that 
was  threatened  by  explaining  away  and  toning  down  those 
doctrines  until  there  was  no  other  reason  for  being  a  Lutheran 
than  that  the  Lutheran  Church  was  essentially  the  same  as  **the 
other  Evangelical  denominations.*'  The  contention  of  Kurtz's 
book,  **Why  Am  I  a  Lutheran?"  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
words:  **I  am  a  Lutheran  because  the  Lutheran  Church  -has  all 
the  good  that  other  churches  have  and  differs  from  them  in 
no  important  point." 

This  lax,  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  had 
moved  a  number  of  earnest  men  to  examine  what  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  her  theologians  really  teach.  Schmid's  **Dog- 
matik"  had  appeared,  and  American  scholars  who  could  read 
German  were  studying  it  and  had  their  eyes  open  to  the 
strength,  completeness,  consistency  and  scripturalness  of  the 
Lutheran  faith.  Dr.  Morris  and  others  wanted  it  translated 
ii?to  English.  Drs.  Nevin,  Schaff,  Hodge  and  other  Reformed 
theologians  were  teaching  Lutherans  what  historical  Luther- 
anism  is.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  a  Lutheranism  that  was 
ti-ue  to  its  name  and  its  history  had  started  the  Evangelical 
Review.  The  little  Missionary  had  l^econie  more  and  more  clear 
and  confessional  in  its  tone.  Wyneken  and  Walther,  Loebe  and 
Lehman,  Passavant  and  Harms  were  teaching  the  Church  not 
only  that  there  is  no  antagonism  between  confessional  doctrines 
and  living  piety,  but  also  that  the  former  demands  the  latter. 
The  elder  Kranth,  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Synod  in 
Charleston  in  1850,  had  preached  a  sermon  that  gave  no  un- 
certain sound  as  to  the  relation  of  true  Lutheranism  to  the 
Church  Confessions. 
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The  General  Synud  was  strengthened  in  1853  by  the  en- 
trance into  it  of  the  strong,  conservative  Synods  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburg  and  Texas*  The  Pennsylvania  MinisteriuTn 
had  founded  a  professorship  in  Gettysburg  Seminary  and  was 
seeking  a  conservative  man  to  fill  it  Dr.  C.  F,  Shaeffer  be- 
came the  man  in  1856* 

This  trend  towai'd  a  confessional  Lutheranism  aroused  the 
radicals.  They  Lad  a  mighty  weapon  in  the  Lutheran  Ob:ierver, 
the  oldest  and  only  English  weekly  east  of  Ohio.  Through  it 
they  had  the  ear  of  the  reading  and  thinking  laity*  Thus  they 
had  wielded  a  direct  intiuenee  in  the  congregations  of  the  Eng- 
l:i«h  Lutheran  churches  far  greater  than  their  number  or  ability 
%>ould  seem  to  justify.  Besides  they  still  had  tlie  main  professor 
5n  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary  who,  year  after  year,  was 
molding  the  minds  of  incoming  ministers.  Thus  these  men 
felt  themselves  stronger  than  they  really  were.  They  im- 
agined that  the  whole  General  Synod  was  ready  to  follow  them. 
They  plaimed  a  bold  and  [lersumptuous  hattle-call. 

For  months  they  had  been  secretly  at  work  on  a  document 
that  was  intended  |o  startle  the  Church,  rout  the  **retrogres- 
sionists/*  and  lead  the  (leneral  Synod  permanently  into  an 
American  Lxitheranism  from  which  all  distinctive  Lutheran 
doctrine  would  be  eliminated. 

In  September,  1853,  an  anonjTnous  pamphlet  of  52  pages 
was  sent  through  the  mails  to  every  Lutheran  minister  who  was 
supposed  to  have  sympathy  with  and  would  lend  influence  to 
the  contemplated  coup.  The  mysterious  document  bore  the 
expressive  and  ominous  title  "'Detinite  Platform,  Doctrinal 
and  Disciplinary,  for  Evangelical  District  Synods;  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  General  Synod/'  It 
claimed  in  the  introduction  to  be  **An  Anjeriean  Recension 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  prepared  by  consultation  and  cjo- 
opcration  of  a  number  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  ministers  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Synods,  belonging  to  the  General 
Synod/' 

It  claimed  to  find  these  dangerous  errors  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession;  viz.,  the  Romisli  Mass,  Romish  Confession  and 
Absolution,  and  a  denial  of  the  divine  obligation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath.  It  also  repudiated  baptismal  regeneration  and 
the  real  presence  of  the  Body  and  Ulood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.     It  recommended   that  no  tii  in  inter  should  be  received 
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into  any  Synod  of  the  General  Synod  who  would  not  adopt  this 
platform. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  proposed  new  confession 
of  faith  raised  a  terrific  storm.  It  disclosed,  more  boldly  than 
had  yet  been  done,  the  real  animus  and  purpose  of  the  radical 
wing  of  the  General  Synod.  The  Observer  defended  it;  so  did 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  A  flood  of 
communications  from  the  radicals  commended  and  defended  it 
ill  the  columns  of  the  Observer.  Then  for  three  consecutive 
weeks  Dr.  Kurtz  editorially  defended  it.  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker 
followed  in  the  same  strain  for  five  consecutive  weeks,  writing 
altogether  about  twenty  columns.  These  acute  and  learned 
writers  wrote  with  a  fervor  of  desperation.  They  defended 
their  position  with  ability,  skill  and  eloquence.  They  visited 
the  various  Synods  and  pleaded  for  their  platform.  But  it  was 
a  lost  cause  from  the  beginning.  Never  were  intelligent  and 
sanguine  men  more  bitterly  disappointed.  Not  a  single  Eastern 
Synod  adopted  the  platform.  Three  little  Synods  in  Ohio  were 
all  that  deigned  to  do  it  honor.  But  it  did  good  work;  it 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  real  friends  of  the  Cburch  to  the  dangers 
that  threatened  from  Gettysburg  and  Baltimore. 

No  one  understood  and  felt  the  danger  more  seriously  than 
did  Dr.  Passavant.  He  followed  the  movement  with  the  keenest 
interest.  In  October,  1855,  he  published  the  resolution  of  th«j 
East  Pennsylvania  Synod  against  the  platform  with  this  com- 
ment of  his  own: 

**This  earnest  and  dignified  protest  against  the  anonymous 
publication,  referred  to  below,  was  put  forth  by  the  Ea,st  Penn- 
sylvania Synod  at  its  late  session  in  Lebanon.  This  decided 
condemnation  of  all  such  mining  and  sapping  operations  by 
means  of  'a  dark  lantern,'  will  meet  with  the  hearty  apj)roval 
cf  the  best  friends  of  the  Church.  If  the  foundations  are  to 
be  destroyed,  let  it  not  be  done  by  honey-combing  of  the  ground 
after  such  a  Jesuitical  fashion,  but  by  a  General  Church  Diet, 
which  shall  possess  the  learning,  piety  and  cliarity  to  construct 
*f\  platform'  which  will  at  least  graciously  permit  Luther, 
Melanchton,  Arndt,  Spener,  Francke  and  other  princes  in 
Israel  to  stand  upon  it.'* 

A  wave  of  indignation  against  the  Observer  broke  out  over 
all  the  Church.  Earnest  men  came  together  and  spoke  of  start- 
ing a  new  paper.    In  nearly  every  such  case  Mr.  Passavant  was 
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mentioned  as  the  best  possible  editor.  Others  wrote  to  him  for 
counsel  and  advice.  His  monthly  MiMionanj  was  nearing  the 
close  of  its  eighth  year*    Of  these  years  he  could  say ; 

*'Ib  looking  over  the  past  eight  years  we  cannot  but  thank 
God  and  take  courage.  We  ai^e  thankful  that  amid  the  going 
down  of  other  more  meritorious  papers  our  little  sheet  was 
enabled  to  live.  *We  are  thankful  for  the  patrona^'e  of  many 
of  the  good  and  the  pure  over  the  land,  and  we  trust  that  we 
Lre  grateful  that  iU  labor  in  the  Lord  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Others  assure  us  tiiat  a  livelier  interest  has  been  awakened  by 
it  in  missions  and  mercy,  and  that  the  attention  of  many  Chris-^ 
tiaiis  has  been  directed  to  the  sorrows  and  siitferings  of  tlie 
afflicted  members  of  our  Lord's  body.  So,  too.  in  addition  to 
the  numerous  and  generous  donations  which  have  been  sent  in 
for  the  Institutions  here,  a  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Home  from  the  profits  of  tiie  paper  during 
this  time," 

The  thought  came  to  him  again  and  again:  Could  not  his 
Missionary  be  changed  from  a  monthly  to  a  weekly?  Could 
it  not  in  addition  to  being  a  Missionary  become  a  more  general 
Church  paper?  Could  it  not  be  a  medium  for  the  dissemination 
and  the  defence  of  the  Church's  faith t  Might  it  not  serve  to 
protect  the  many  against  the  insidious,  imsettling  and  divisive 
influences  of  the  Observerf  For  weelcs  and  months  he  planned 
and  prayed  and  wrote  to  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  Church 
for  counsel. 

We  have  before  us  over  a  score  of  letters  commend  iopr  Pass- 
avant's  plan.  They  are  from  A.  T.  Geissenhainer,  Green wald, 
Reynolds,  H.  H.  and  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  B.  M.  Sclunucker,  C. 
F.  and  C.  W.  Schaoffer,  Sehreck,  Manning,  JIann,  Welden,  D. 
M.  Ileukel,  Geo.  F.  Miller,  W.  S,  Emery,  HoU'mann,  and  others. 

The  elder  Krauth  counsels  patience  and  hopes  for  better- 
ment of  the  Observer.  Dr.  Morris  fears  Passavant*s  abolition- 
ism.  C.  A,  Hay  deprecates  the  rising  of  a  ** hierarchical"  party 
in  the  Church,  claims  tJiat  the  platform  expresses  the  faith  of 
the  majority  of  the  pious  hiymen,  and  pleads  for  the  Observer. 
Henry  L.  Pohlman  counsels  delay  and  patience.  Others  favor 
the  new  weekly,  but  not  yet. 

After  much  deliberation,  counsel  and  prayer  Mr.  Passa- 
\ant's  mind  was  made  up.  In  the  last  number  of  the  monthly 
be  writes: 
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**Iii  view  of  the  past  we  are  hopeful  for  the  future.  A 
Large  number  of  our  most  serious  and  able  ministers  and  laymen 
have  urged  us  to  enlarge  the  Missionary,  and  change  it  from  a 
monthly  to  a  weekly  sheet  After  much  reflection  and  prayer 
and  an  unreserved  consultation  with  leading  brethren  over  tl\e 
whole  land  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  The 
interests  of  missions  and  mercy,  of  truth  and, righteousness,  de- 
mand it.  This  issue,  clearly  and  satisfactorily  settled  to  our 
own  mind,  there  is  no  alternative  left,  but  *in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  set  up  our  banner.'  And  this  we  do  with  good  courage 
'and  cheerful  hope,  believing  that  by  so  doing  we  shall  be  more 
Lelpfijil  than  at  present  to  the  Church  which  Christ  hath  pur- 
chased with  His  own  blood. 

"Accordingly,  by  the  divine  permission,  the  first  number 
cf  the  new  series  will  appear  during  the  first  week  of  January, 
1856.  The  rate  for  subscribers  will  be  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
in  advance.'* 

To  his  good  mother,  who  again  feared  that  he  was  taking 
upon  himself  a  load  that  he  would  be  unable  to  carry,  he  ex- 
plains: 

**When  I  tell  you  but  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the  case  you 
will  see  that  I  have  been  led  to  make  this  enlargement  simply 
from  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  and  in  doing  so  my  greatest  heart 
trouble  wais  your  expressed  unwillingness  to  see  me  engaged  in 
such  a  work.  Rest  assured  that  this  step  has  been  taken  only 
after  much  prayer,  consultation  and  a  long  and  patient  examin- 
ation of  the  whole  subject,  and  I  can  say  with  a  good  con- 
science that  my  unwillingness  to  engage  in  this  was  so  great 
that  I  could  scarcely  overcome  it,  and  had  it  been  possible  to 
have  done  so,  I  would  not  have  yielded.  But  the  enlargement 
is  to  be  made  during  the  first  week  in  January,  1856;  then 
there  will  be  an  intermission  for  three  weeks,  and  on  the  first 
of  February  it  will  go  on  regularly  every  week.  Brother  Reck 
assumes  the  entire  business  department,  correspondence  and 
mailing;  Brother  Krauth  writes  a  'leader^  for  the  editorial 
column  over  his  own  signature  every  week;  and  I  edit  the 
paper.  Friends  are  pledged  for  one  thousand  dollars'  dona- 
tion for  the  first  year,  some  sending  one  hundred  dollars,  one 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  others  fifty  dollars,  ten  dollars, 
and  pledges  have  been  sent  in  for  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
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by  our  leadinjar  ministers  in  the  East.  Besides  some  eicrhteen 
to  twenty  have  offered  to  write  for  it  every  few  weeks  so  as  to 
give  it  variety,  interest  and  life.     , 

**Wlien  I  wish  to  leave  the  city.  Brothers  Reck  and  Krauth 

get  out  the  paper,  so  that  I  am  as  free  to  be  away  even  for 
months  as  now  provided  I  send  on  a  weekly  editorial  or  two. 

**But  why  involve  myself  in  this  new  trouble  and  expense t 
The  expense  will  be  borne  by  friends  who  are  determined  to 
spare  no  means  in  order  to  have  a  paper  whieh  will  save  the 
Church  from  the  doom  which  awaits  her  with  Kurtz  at  the  helm 
of  the  vessel  As  for  the  trouble,  I  cheerfully  endure  it  for 
Zion's  sake,  and,  moreover,  because  I  am  neai*)y  through  with 
my  travels  abroad  which  suit  me  as  IttMe  as  they  do  my  family 
and  especially  the  children.  In  this  way  I  have  something  to 
ticcupy  me  at  home,  and  I  can  go  to  Rochester  every  second 
Sunday  until  the  time  comes  when  they  will  require  a  pastor 
lif  their  own.  This  may  be  a  considerable  time  hence,  as  the 
finishing  of  the  church  will  requiiv  all  the  spare  means  and 
energies  which  they  can  devote  at  least  for  a  twelve-month  to 
come. 

**But  the  controversy  and  unpleasantness  with  Kurtz?  On 
this  subje<;t  I  can  make  you  easy.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
with  that  man  I  will  have  no  controversy.  He  can  say  and 
think  and  do  just  as  he  pleases,  and  so  he  will,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  My  strength  will  be  found  in  keeping  aloof  from 
these  wretched  controversies,  which  are  keeping  the  Church 
from  her  legitimate  work  of  doing  good  to  the  suffering  and  to 
the  immigrant.  If  he  insults  me,  I  will  publish  him  in  the 
Missionary,  and,  by  saying  notbinpr  in  return,  silence  his  talk. 
On  this  subject  my  mind  is  made  up,  for  your  sake,  and  my  own 
as  well  im  for  the  Church's.  I  shall  strive,  as  I  have  done  for 
ei^it  years,  to  keep  all  this  kind  of  strife  out  of  ray  columns, 
In  changing  the  Missionary  from  a  monthly  into  a  weekly  I 
have  simply  yielded  to  the  pressure  which  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  me,  not  from  the  quarreling  part  of  our  ministry  but 
from  the  most  able,  solid  and  pious  men  of  our  ministry.  Our 
pastors  could  no  longer  stand  the  infamous  charges  which 
Kurtx  and  Schmiicker  are  perpetually  making  a^inet  th© 
Church.  Their  only  refu{?e  w^as  in  the  estahlishment  of  a 
newspaper  or  influencing  me  to  enlarge  the  Missionary,  the  first 
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they  deprecated,  as  it  would  have  been  a  herculean  attempt, 
and  would  have  aroused  all  the  hostility  of  the  Observer  against 
it  as  an  opposition  gotten  up  specially  against  it ;  the  last  they 
anxiously  and  most  earnestly  pleaded  for,  as  they  liked  iu 
spirit  and  its  general  course.  That  spirit  will  remain  the  same, 
and  its  general  course,  likewise,  so  that  they  will  now  have  what 
they  want,  a  weekly  Lutheran  Church  paper  devoted  to  missions 
and  mercies,  to  the  family,  the  school  and  the  Church.  May 
God  foi^ve  me  for  giving  you  additional  pain,  and  rest  assured 
that  in  conducting  it  I  will  be  influenced  only  by  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  fear  of  doing  anything  which  would  disturb  the 
spirit  of  my  precious  mother  in  the  evening  of  her  days.  All 
well" 

The  weekly  Missionary  was,  therefore,  launched  for  the 
defence  and  spread  of  the  Lutheran  faith  and  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  works  that  should  grow  out  of  that  faith.  The  flrst 
number  appeared  in  January,  1856.  It  came  in  the  four-page, 
blanket-sheet  form  then  in  vogue. 

In  looking  over  the  first  volume,  probably  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  is  a  series  of  articles  by  C.  P.  Krauth,  Jr.,  on 
'*The  Church  in  the  Wilderi^ess.*'  These  articles  give  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Church  of  that  day.  They  show 
the  low  and  almost  hopeless  view  of  the  mission  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  this  land,  on  the  part  of  the  platform  men,  as  well 
as  the  virile  and  hopeful  tone  of  those  who  knew  and  had  faith 
in  the  Church's  historic  and  confessional  position.  Some  of  the 
articles  are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Littlefaith  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopeful. 

There  are  numerous  articles  from  his  pen  on  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  on  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,  in  which 
he  quotes  largely  from  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  doj^maticians, 
a  series  of  learned  articles  on  the  Romish  Doctrine  of  the  Mass, 
with  a  defence  against  the  aspersions  of  the  platform  men 
against  the  Confession.  They  are  well  worth  reading  to-day. 
There  is  a  series  by  J.  G.  Morris  on  Life  Pictures  from  the 
Reformation,  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Father  to  His  Son,  an 
interesting  and  instructive  series  from  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  on  the 
Religious  Life  in  Germany.  There  are  frequent  letters  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  West,  describing  the  condition  of  the 
scattered  Lutherans,  their  needs,  their  hopes  and  their  prog- 
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ress*  Foreign  Mission  lettei"8,  stories  and  notes  ai^  found  in 
every  number.  Instructive  and  inspiring  accounts  of  the  In- 
firmary and  the  Orphan  Home  are  kept  up.  There  is  a  variety 
of  Churdi  news  and  items  from  all  portions  and  Synods  of  the 
Chureh,  set  forth  with  that  spirit,  vivitim*ss  and  impartiality 
which  the  editor  manifested  all  through  life.  In  the  clippings, 
the  devotional  and  family  department,  the  jodicioiLsness  and 
tact  of  happy  selection  which  mark  the  true  editor  are  manifest. 
Of  the  purpose  a^d  spirit  of  the  paper,  the  editor  says  in  the 
first  number: 

*'The  general  plan  of  the  Missionat^  remains  the  sjime,  the 
held  of  operation  being  merely  enlarged  with  the  enhirgement 
of  the  paper.  Wliile  it  aims  to  be  a  periodical  for  the  individual, 
the  family,  the  Church  and  the  times,  the  spirit  of  missions  and 
mercy  will  he  the  controlling  spirit.  It  will  not  shrink  from 
confessing,  explaining  and  defending  the  faith  of  the  Church; 
but,  with  a  profouutl  conviction  that  the  Church  must  not  only 
be  evangelical,  but  evangelistic  also,  it  will  labor  alike  for  her 
purity  and  her  iiperative  piety.  The  motto  on  our  first  page 
fuUy  expresses  our  views  and  aims.  In  an  age  of  controversy 
and  division  w*e  shall  endeavor,  in  dependence  upon  di\nne  aid, 
to  edit  the  Missionary  according  to  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above,  'which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be 
entreated^  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypoctrisy'. '* 

In  the  second  numtier  he  sets  forth  still  more  explicitly 
llie  tone  and  spirit  of  the  paper: 

**WE  BE  BRETHEEN. 

**  Brought  together  by  a  power  higher  than  our  own,  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  virgin  soil  of  this  new  continent,  the 
representatives  of  numerous  nationalities  of  the  old  world.  Our 
childhood,  boyhood,  manhood,  early  training,  and  later  educa- 
tion have  been  widely  difterent,  and  the  associations,  modes  of 
thought  and  local  surroundings  of  each  individual  have  not 
been  without  their  influence  in  the  formation  of  our  character 
as  a  Church.  That  under  these  circumstances  there  should 
be  some  diversity  of  thought,  and  difference  of  administra- 
tion, together  with  not  a  few  local  and  national  peculiarities, 
customs  and  even  prejudices,  is  only  what  might  be  expected, 
IS  only  what  could  not  be  otherwise. 
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**But  while,  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  this 
diversity  confessedly  exists,  there  exists,  at  the  same  time,  a 
imity  in  diversity  which  justifies  the  fraternal  declaration,  *  We 
be  brethren/  We  are  so  in  more  than  one  important  respect. 
BrethreB  in  Christ,  we  stand  nearly  related  to  all  who  in  every 
place  call  upon  Jesus  Christ,  both  their  blaster  and  ours.  But 
we  are  family  relations  to  each  other,  and  a  common  faith  with 
eommon  usages,  associations,  labors,  aims  and  hopes,  makes  us 
one  in  a  peculiar  sense.  We  belong,  not  merely  to  the  same 
army,  but  to  the  same  regiment;  and  side  by  side  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder  we  have  resisted  the  same  mighty  force,  stood  up 
against  the  same  deadly  charge,  endured  the  same  agonizing 
suffering,  and,  after  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  battlefield  has 
cleared  away,  we  have  together  wept  over  our  fallen  brethren, 
or  made  the  sky  echo  with  the  exulting  shout  of  victory.  Three 
centuries  with  their  history  of  trials  and  triumphs  look  down 
upon  us  this  day,  a  diversified,  but  yet  a  united  Church. 

**With  this  great  fact  of  our  common  brotherhood  before 
ns,  our  duty  as  a  Church  is  clearly  apparent.  It  is,  to  live  and 
love  and  labor  as  brethren.  If  we  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  in 
everything  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  bo  far  as  we  are 
agreed*  Palsied  be  the  arm  that  would  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
from  the  common  foe  against  our  brethren.  At  a  time  like  this, 
when  Socialism  with  its  unclean  spawn,  and  Rationalism  with 
its  icy  touch,  and  Romanism  with  its  corrupt  faith  and  its 
relaxed  morality,  must  not  only  be  met  and  discomfited  by  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  when  the  overshadowing  power  oi 
material  interest  threatens  to  dry  up  the  very  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity itself^  and,  in  our  land  turn  all  into  the  idolatry  of  gold, 
divided  interests  and  efforts  can  oppose  no  barrier  to  the  over- 
flowing surf.  It  is  a  struggle  not  only  for  the  triumph  but  for 
the  life  of  Christianity.  It  affects  the  whole  brotherhood.  It 
is  a  strife  pro  arts  et  fociSf  for  our  altars  and  firesides,  and  the 
weakest  as  well  as  the  mightiest  must  stand  by  bis  arms  in  this 
coming  straggle  which  shall  shake  not  the  earth  only  but  also  thfe 
heavens. 

**It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that  our  common  duty 
in  this  crisis  of  our  history  is  to  seek  tbe  things  that  make  for ' 
I>eace  and  things  whereby  we  may  edify  one  another.     That 
partisans  of  different  kinds  will  misconstrue  this  advice,  we 
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know  beforehand;  but  what  we  have  written  is  not  ours,  hut 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  Under  circumstances  very  similar,  the 
holy  apostle  *besouQ:ht  the  brethren,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  they  should  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no 
divisions  among  them,  but  that  they  should  be  perfectly  joined 
together  in  the  same  judgment.'  Christian  brethren  cannot 
hope  to  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  until  this  law  of  charity 
is  observed;  for  where  divisions  are  there  is  contention  and 
every  evil  work. 

**It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this  connection,  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  fact  that  *we  be  brethren'  may  be  reflected 
from  all  the  articles  which  may  appear  in  the  Missionary,  With 
cur  views  of  truth  and  duty  we  cannot  consent  that  it  should 
be  an  arena  of  personal  conflict  and  party  strife.  It  has  a 
holier  mission  and  a  nobler  work.  It  will  seek  to  attract,  not  to 
repel,  to  make  peace,  not  to  wage  war,  to  reconcile  brethren, 
not  to  widen  the  breach  between  them.  And  so,  too,  it  will  be 
mir  sincere  desire  to  be  helpful,  not  to  a  part,  but  to  the  entire 
brotherhood,  without  reference  to  particular  sections,  languages, 
nationalities  and  institutions.  This  is  our  aim,  and  in  its  prose- 
^  cutions  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  who  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity," 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod,  held  in  Zelienople,  in 
May,  1856,  the  definite  platform  came  up  for  action.  In  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Mi$sion<iry,  Mr.  Passavani  gives  the 
following : 

** Below  will  be  found  the  action  of  the  Pittaburg  Synod, 
at  its  late  session  in  Zelienople,  on  the  great  question  now 
agitating  our  Church.  Its  character  will  be  as  unexpected  as  it 
will  be  gratif^dng,  A  large  majority  might  have  been  obtained 
for  the  strongest  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  platform 
movement,  but  truth  never  suffers  from  moderation*  and  a 
united  testimony  for  the  purity  of  our  faith  was  regarded  as 
more  intportant  than  the  most  violent  denunciation. 

**A  whole  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
different  topics  referred  to  in  the  report  below  which  was 
presented  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth.  The  utmost  freedom  of 
objection  and  reply  was  encouraged;  no  resolution  was  acted 
upon  until  the  members  expressed  themselves  fully  and  were 
prepared  for  the  question ;  and  when  the  vote  was  finally  taken 
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upon  the  report  as  a  whole,  it  was  adopted  without  a  single 
dissenting  voice.  In  our  whole  experience  of  Synodical  action 
we  never  witnessed  a  discussion  more  candid  and  truthful  or  a 
more  beautiful  illustration  of  the  value  of  fraternal  conferences, 
(such  as  those  suggested  in  the  late  Missionary,)  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputed  doctrines  in  the  Church.  The  most  careless 
observer  could  not  but  have  felt  that  God  was  of  a  truth  in  the 
place,  and  during  the  passage  of  the  last  resolutions  there  was 
scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  Synod.  We  fear  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  testimony  so  unanimously  borne  by  the  Synod  con- 
cerning the  charges  made  and  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
acknowledged  faith  of  the  Church,  and,  therefore,  direct  the 
careful  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  language  of  the  preamble 
and  the  resolutions: 

'testimony   op   the    synod   of   PITTSBURG. 

*  Whereas,  Our  Church  has  been  agitated  by  proposed 
changes  in  the  Augsburg*  Confession,  changes  whose  necessity 
has  been  predicated  upon  alleged  errors  in  that  Confession; 
and 

'Whereas,  The  changes  and  the  charges  connected  with 
them,  though  set  forth  by  individual  authority,  have  been  en- ' 
dorsed  by  some  Synods  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  urged  upon 
others  for  approval,  and  have  been  noticed  by  most  of  the 
Synods  which  have  met  since  they  have  been  brought  before 
the  Church;    and 

*  Whereas,  Amid  conflicting  statements,  many  who  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  are  distracted,  knowing 
not  what  to  believe  and  the  danger  of  internal  conflict  and 
schism  is  incurred;    and 

'WhcreaSy  Our  Synods  are  the  source  whence  an  official 
declaration  in  regard  to  things  disputed  in  the  Church  may  nat- 
urally and  justly  be  looked  for;  we 

^Therefore,  In  Synod  assembled,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  desire  to  declare  to  our  churches  and  Ix^fore 
the  world  our  judgment  in  regard  to  tln»se  clianges  and  these 
charges,  and  the  alienation  among  brethren  which  may  arise 
from   them. 

*I.  Resolved y  That  by  the  Augsburg  Confession  we  mean 
that  document  which  was  framed  by  Melanchthon,  with  the  ad- 
vice, aid  and  concurrence  of  Luther,  and  the  other  great  evan- 
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gclical  theologians,  and  presented  by  the  ProtestaDt  princes  and 
li-ee  cities  of  Germany,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530. 

*IL  Resolved,  that  while  the  basis  of  our  General  Synod 
has  allowed  of  diversity  in  regard  to  some  parts  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  that  basis  never  was  designed  to  imply  tbv 
right  to  alter,  amend,  or  curtail  the  Confession  itself. 

*III.  Resolved,  That  while  this  Synod,  resting  on  the 
Word  of  Go(i  as  the  sole  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  on  its 
infallible  warrant  rejects  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  real  pres- 
ence or  Transubst^ntiation,  and  with  it  the  doctrine  of  Consub- 
Btantiation;  rejects  the  Mass,  and  all  ceremonies  distinctive 
of  the  Mass;  denies  any  power  in  the  Sacrami?nts  as  an  opus 
opcratum^  or  that  the  blessings  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Bnpper  can  he  received  without  faith;  rejects  Auricular  Con- 
fession, and  priestly  absolution;  holds  that  there  is  no  priest- 
hood on  earth  except  that  of  all  believers,  and  that  God  only  can 
forgive  sins;  and  maintains  the  sacred  obligation  of  the  Lord's 
day;  and  while  we  would  with  our  whole  heart  reject  any  part 
of  any  confession  which  taught  doctrines  in  conflict  with  our 
testimony,  nevertheless  before  God  and  His  Church,  we  declare 
that  in  our  judgment  the  Augsburg  Confession,  properly  inter- 
preted, is  in  perfect  consistence  with  this  our  testimony,  and 
with  Holy  Scripture  as  regards  the  errors  specified. 

*IV.  Resolved,  That  while  we  do  not  wish  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  some  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Confession  in  i*egard 
to  the  Sacraments  are  received  in  different  degrees  by  different 
brethren, yet  that  even  in  these  points  wherein  we  as  brethren  in 
Christ  agree  to  differ  till  tlie  Holy  Ghost  shall  make  us  see  eye 
to  eye,  the  differences  are  not  such  as  to  destroy  the  foundation 
of  faith,  our  unity  in  labor,  our  mutual  confidence  and  our 
tender  love. 

*V,  Resolved,  That  now,  as  we  have  ever  done,  we  regard 
the  Augsburg  Confession  lovingly  and  reverently  as  the  'good 
confession'  of  our  fathers,  witnessed  before  heaven,  earth  and 
bell. 

*VL  Resolved,  That  if  we  have  indulged  harsh  thoughts 
and  groundless  suspicions,  if  we  have  without  reason  criminated 
end  recriminated,  we  here  humbly  confess  our  fault  before  our 
adorable  Redeemer,  beseeching  pardon  of  Him  and  of  each 
other,  and  covenant  anew  with  Him  and  with  each  other  to 
know  nothing  among  men  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified, 
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acknowledging  Him  as  our  only  Master,  and  regarding  all  who 
are  in  the  living  unity  of  faith  with  Him,  as  brethren. 

*VII.  Resolved,  That  we  will  resist  all  eflEorts  to  sow  dis- 
sension Among  us  on  the  ground  of  minor  differences,  all  eflEorts 
en  the  one  hand  to  impair  the  purity  of  the  *  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,'  and  that  with  new  ardor  we  will  devote  ourselves 
to  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  to  repairing  the  waste  places  of 
Zion,  to  building  up  one  another  in  holiness,  and  in  pointing  a 
lost  world  to  the  *Lamb  of  God.'  This  agreement  with  each 
other  is  made  in  singleness  of  heart,  without  personal  implica- 
tion, duplicity  of  meaning,  or  mental  reservation,  and  we  appeal 
to  Him  before  whose  judgment  bar  we  shall  stand,  and  through 
whose  grace  alone  we  have  hope  of  heaven'." 

Dr.  Passavant's  good  mother  was  greatly  grieved  by  some 
of  his  editorials  and  wrote  him  one  of  her  characteristic  cau- 
tions. His  reply  is  so  kind  and  so  expressive  of  his  change  in 
views  and  sentiment  that  we  cannot  forbear  giving  it  almost 
entire : 

'*No  one  but  myself  could  be  aware  of  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  for  I  alone  have  the  documents  in  my  hands.  The  course 
of  duplicity  and  double  dealing  which  was  being  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  'spiritual'  religion,  'revivals,'  etc.,  was 
beneath  all  criticism,  and  had  I  not  put  a  stop  to  it  as  I  did,  not 
only  would  the  Missionary  have  gone  down  but  the  most  precious 
interests  of  religion  would  have  suffered.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised to  read  the  letters  which  I  receive  from  reasonable  and 
thinking  men  on  both  sides.  Not  from  the  *old  Lutherans,'  as 
you  suggest,  for  not  six  of  them  take  the  paper;  but  from 
leading  members  of  the  Synods  belonging  to  the  General  Synod. 
In  this  whole  matter  I  have  *done  nothing  through  strife  or 
vain-glory.'  Had  it  not  been  for  me,  Anspach  would  have  sold 
his  third  to  Kurtz,  so  disgusted  and  wearied  out  was  he  with 
the  machinations  of  that  man ;  and  yet  now  he  with  one  breath 
upholds  Kurtz's  grievous  wrong  and  with  the  next  makes  prom- 
ises to  the  friends  of  the  Missionary  that  if  they  but  throw  their 
influence  in  favor  of  the  Observer,  all  will  be  made  right!  I 
was  weary  of  such  disgraceful  work  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  Now 
they  are  so  much  occupied  with  the  revival  movement  that  they 
have  no  time  to  clear  their  own  characters  of  the  charge  of 
double  dealing  I  Be  it  so.  Our  men  now  know  where  they 
stand,  and  they  quietly  let  them  go  I 
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"You  refer,  dearest  mother,  to  ray  former  position »  and 
say  that  you  *  gloried*  in  the  revivals  which  I  enjoyed  in  the 
first  years  of  my  ministry.  But  certainly  you  forget  that  your 
letters  were  full  of  the  most  excellent  counsels  and  warnings 
not  to  mistake  outward  manifestations  of  feeling  fur  true  re- 
pentance and  faith  in  Jesus. 

**  Influenced,  however,  as  I  was  at  that  time  by  Dr.  K.  and 
the  Methodistic  theology  which  I  had  studied  at  Gettysburiyr,  I 
disregarded  most  of  those  counsels*  An  experience  of  some  fif- 
teen years  in  the  ministry  has  convinced  me  tfiat  you  were  then 
right  and  I  was  wrong,  and  besides,  I  cannot  possibly  close  my 
eyes  to  facts  which  I  see  every  day,  that  the  revival  system  of 
the  Observer  exhausts  the  soil  of  the  Church,  *like  raising  to- 
bacco does  the  soil  of  Virginia.'  I  am  as  much  the  friend  of 
genuine  revivals  as  I  ever  was,  and  even  at  this  very  time  there 
is  a  delightful  religious  interest  in  ray  church  at  Rochester,  hut 
for  the  bench- work  and  religious  elap-trap  with  which  Kurtz 'a 
system  is  connected,  T  have  nothing  but  distrust  and  execration. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is  because  T  know  it,  and  of  the  men 
who  fill  that  paper  with  their  lucubrations  on  this  subject,  no 
less  than  fourteen  have  already,  within  a  few  years  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  ministry  for  cheating,  adultery  and  other  dread- 
ful crimes.  All  my  present  ideas  of  religion  are  in  open  antag- 
onism to  this  system. 

"But  enough.  I  have  said  this  much  only  to  explain  ray 
position  and  to  show  that  I  occupy  no  new  ground,  but  precisely 
the  ground  of  the  holiest  men  in  the  purest  ages  of  our  Church, 
itJ  whose  doctrines  and  usages  I  am  more  attached,  the  more  roy 
mind,  through  Ood*»  mercy,  throws  off  the  unhealthy  influences 
which  I  contracted  under  the  teachirigs  of  Drs.  Sehmucker  and 
Kurtz/' 

Dr,  Paasarant  loved  his  Church  dearly;  whatever  hurt  hia 
Church,  hurt  him.  Through  difRcuhirs  and  doubts  and  de»-p 
investigations  and  heart-search ings  lie  liad  been  led  to  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  tnithii  which  Ijuther  had  rediscovcrred  and 
experien     r        *  :    ,i   xhr^  friithw  which  had  made  the  R*-for- 

mation  i  ,   u  n^formcrs  tUH\  theologinuM  had  embfKb 

ied  in  the  evangelicoil  cre^d«  and  cntcehiwnn,  which  had  blnnied 
the  German  and  Rcandinavbin  mdlorrw  and  peojde  in  proporthm 
ar.  they  accepted  and  lived  iWm,  that  thtw  mimo  oUl  Kctrlpttiral 
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Irutha  were  needed  in  our  laod  and  age.  Not  for  love  of  con- 
troversy but  for  love  of  truth,  was  this  peace-loving  man  moved 
^o  contend  so  earnestly  for  that  faith  which  he  waa  convinced 
had  been  onee  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Of  the  effect  upon  the  ministry  of  the  uncertain  and  nnion- 
istic  teaching  in  Gettysburir  and  through  the  Observer  be  writes: 

**The  years  are  not  long  ^one  since  it  was  no  uiiusiial  thing 
for  our  ministers  to  forsake  ua,  with  no  very  urgent  reason 
or  pretended,  moving  them  thereto.  The  fact  is,  our  Church 
80  utterly  diHsolved  in  the  white  heat  of  univen^al  philanthropy 
that  it  ran  into  any  mold  that  offered,  sometimes  into  andirons 
and  sometimes  into  solid  pigs.  A  pap^r  wbieh  is  not  ashamed  to 
bear  the  name  of  our  Church  maintained  that  the  Lutheran 
doctrines  did  not  differ  in  any  important  respects  from  those 
of  Methodism.  This  position  was  indeed  taken  to  make  easy 
the  transfer  of  others  to  us,  and  did  some  work  in  that  way.  But 
the  principle  worked  in  both  directions,  *with  perfect  loose* 
nesa/ 

**Our  young  men,  drilled  into  the  idea  that  nothing  could 
be  fimdamcntai  that  was  doubted  by  the  sects  among  them, 
carried  out  the  eonchision  to  a  still  more  k>gical  extreme,  that 
nothing  was  fundamental,  even  if  the  sects  did  not  doubt  it. 
Therefore  their  church  connection,  as  it  involved  no  principle^^ 
might  be  regulated  by  convenience  or  self-interest.  Th<?se  iil]^|| 
pressions  made  us  some  sore  losses  and  gave  us  some  sad  gains. 
Some  of  our  beat  men  left  us,  protesting  then,  and  protesting 
still,  that  they  remain  as  good  Lutherans  out  of  our  connection 
ns  in  it.  And  they  were  right,  except  in  their  phrase;  they 
meant  that  they  were  no  more  Lutheran  in  our  Church  than 
they  are,  sinc^  they  went  out  of  it.  Of  course,  the  same  kind 
vi  view  sometimes  brought  men  into  our  Church,  and  among 
them  were  good  and  true  men,  who  have  shown  more  love  and 
loyalty  to  it  than  it  had  the  right  to  demand,  on  the  theory  on 
which  it  received  them.  But  on  the  whole  we  have  been  great 
losers.  Some  of  the  men  we  have  lost  lacked  nothing  for  the 
highest  efficiency  in  our  Church  except  a  deep  conviction  that 
she  is  grounded  not  only  in  her  Protestant  doctrines  but  in  her 
distinct  faith  on  God's  Word.  We  can  scarcely  blame  them  that 
they  had  not  this  conviction,  for  it  was  hard  to  find  it;  and  the 
fow  who  held  it  were  under  the  ban  of  deep  and  general  preju- 
dice.   Truth  has  had  to  find  its  way  in  our  Church,  and  part  of 
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ill  wiQr  has  been  fought;  but  there  are  some  who  ought  to  bear 
tlw  nean  of  the  battle,  whose  energies  have  been  spent  in  other 
fields  and  whose  names,  when  the  record  of  this  era  of  our 
Church  is  made  up»  will  not  be  found  where  their  birth  and 
early  attachments  once  gave  promise  that  they  would  be  en- 
rolled'' 

On  the  state  of  the  Church  in  1863  we  find  this  aliort 
editorial : 

**We  glean  from  our  correspondence  some  illustrations  of 
the  tendencies  in  parts  of  our  Church  which  ought  to  arouse 
every  man  who  loves  the  truth : 

**1.  'One  of  our  theological  students  remarked  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Book  of  Concord,  that  no  minister  ought  to  give  that 
book  a  place  in  his  library.' 

**2,  'One  graduated  and  refused  to  study  theology,  saying 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  practical  preacher,  and  not  one  of  these 
studied  metaphysical  preachers.  He  has  been  in  the  ministry 
two  years,  and  recently  resigned  his  second  charge.* 

*'3.  'One  of  our  ministers,  when  he  was  urged  to  take  the 
Sunday  School  Herald,  said  that  they  did  take  a  Sunday  School 
paper,  but  he  did  not  know  what  paper  it  was.* 

"4.  'At  a  teachers'  meeting  in  one  of  our  largest  and 
most  influential  conjugations  the  Lutheran  Sunday  School 
Herald  was  proposed  but  they  came  to  the  sober  conclusion  that 
it  was  sectarian.  (Every  one  of  the  teachers  was  a  nominal 
Lutheran, ) ' 

**5.  *  There  are  four  contiguous  charges  known  to  one  of 
our  correspondents  where  they  have  Sunday  Schools  and  Sun- 
day School  papers,  but  not  the  Lutheran  Sunday  Scfwol  Her- 
ald.' 

"6,  *In  one  of  onr  congregations  the  Catechism  had  not 
boen  mentioned  by  its  pastor  to  the  people  for  three  years  and 
a  half.  No  wonder  that  one  of  our  ministers  took  the  liberty 
to  say:   I  never  thought  that  that  church  had  any  stability.* 

*'7.  'In  a  certain  charge  the  Methodist  ChrisUicke  Apolo- 
gcte  had  at  one  time  among  Lutherann  about  twenty  subacribert 
for  three  nr  fmir  y**ant*  There  an*  now  some  right  who  take 
it,'" 

In   Si'|n-nj?'^  r,    IHCA,   tht»    Lijllipntn    A  n    fi,r   News- 

paper and  i'4>rRMlical  VuhUvnVuttr  whieb  i  I   Thu  Luih- 
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eran  in  Philadelphia,  made  overtures  to  merge  The  Lutheran 
and  the  Missionary  into  one  paper.  To  this  Dr.  Passavant  was 
opposed  at  first.  But  after  all,  he  had  the  strength  of  one  man 
only.  He  felt  himself  in  danger  of  breaking  under  his  many 
burdens.  His  Institutional  work  was  growing,  and  he  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  bodily  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
soldiers.  All  this  made  him  think  more  favorably  of  the  pro- 
posal. Then,  also,  the  thought  that  a  merging  of  the  two  papers 
\iould  largely  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Missionary,  had  its 
weight.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  and  had  a  consultation  with 
the  oflScers  of  the  Association,  but  no  understanding  was  reached 
at  this  interview.  An  offer  was  also  made  to  get  the  Observer 
into  the  union  of  the  papers.  But  this  failed  because  the 
Baltimore  radicals  were  afraid  of  the  Philadelphia  conserva- 
tives. After  further  negotiations.  Dr.  Seiss  wrote  Dr.  Passa- 
vant the  final  result  of  the  Executive  Committee's  deliberation: 

**As  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lutheran 
Association  for  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Publication,  I  have 
been  directed  to  inform  you  officially  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  said  Association,  held  on  the  seventeenth 
inst..  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  the 
*  General  Editor'  of  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary,  and  yourself 
'co^editor'  of  the  same  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
agreed  upon,  and  on  record  of  the  archives  of  the  Association. 

**At  the  same  time,  also,  the  followinpr  amon<r  the  by-laws 
was  passed,  that  *the  general  editor,  or  editors,  of  the  publica- 
tions issued  by  this  Association,  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  or  their  office,  shall  assure  the  Executive  Committee  of  his 
or  their  willingness  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  tenth 
article  of  the  Constitution.' 

**It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  The  Lutheran  and  Missionary  as  soon  as  possible,  say 
on  the  day  of  the  Festival  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  size  of 
the  paper  shall  be  that  of  the  Atncrican  Presbyterian  or  The 
Christian  Instructor,  which  is  about  four  columns  larger  than 
the  Lutheran  Observer,  the  price  to  be  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  in  advance  and  two  dollars  at  the  end  of  three  months; 
also  that  subsribers  to  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary  be  carried 
v/ithout  additional  charge  for  the  unexpired  time  for  which 
they  have  paid. 

**We  hope  that  all  this  will  meet  your  approval.     Upon 
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two  points  you  will  see  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  have 
your  formal  answer,  first  as  regards  the  acceptableness  of  Dr, 
Krauth  as  General  Editor  and  your  coneurrenee  in  his  appoint- 
ment; and,  second,  as  to  your  aprreement  with  the  conditions 
stpeeified  in  the  by-law  quoted  above.  Will  you  favor  the  com- 
mittee with  an  early  reply  upon  these  points?" 

While  Dr-  Passavant  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Associa- 
tion he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  and  went  to  Philadelphia 
oi^ain  for  final  arrangements.     To  his  mother  he  writes: 

"My  stay  in  Philadelphia  was  considerably  prolonged  as  I 
had  both  weeks*  editorials  to  write.  I  was  very  Careful  in  not 
cominitting  myself  to  Mr.  Krauth,  with  whom  I  apprehend  no 
difficulty.  But  the  business  ag)ent  is  not  a  pleasant  man  to  me* 
nis  course  in  getting  the  great  heading  for  the  Lutheran  was 
intolerable  and  unjust.  But  I  am  so  glad  that  at  least  some  of 
the  endless  cares  of  the  paper  are  tvff  my  shoulders,  and  that  1 
still  have  an  organ  in  which  to  appear  for  all  useful  purposes^ 
that  I  made  up  ray  mind  to  submit  to  some  little  inconveniences. 
How  it  will  sueeeed,  remains  to  be  seen.  I,  however,  hope  for 
the  best.  ^Ir.  Krauth  will  give  the  paper  his  undivided  time 
and  the  stimulus  of  such  an  able  writer  on  the  paper  will  do 
me  no  harm,  T  need  something  of  this  kind  to  stir  up  my 
sluggish  soul  amid  the  material  duties  of  ray  vocation.'' 

Here  is  his  mother's  criticism  on  the  first  issues  of  the  new 
paper : 

**  You  do  not  allude  by  a  single  word,  dear  William,  to  your 
editorial  concerns,  which  by  the  subscribei-s  not  being  acknowK 
edged  is  shrouded  in  mystery  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  its 
progress,  1  for  one,  (who  belong  to  the  class  of  ignorarau.ses), 
get  sometimes  awed  by  the  amount  of  theological  learning  the 
Lutheran  disphiys,  and  think  it  almost  enough  to  frighten  any 
poor  man  fr*:»m  the  ministry  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  perused 
ull  the  works  there  recommended.  But  I  fully  appreciate  the 
Lutheran's  delightful  style  and  graceful  handlintr  of  more  con- 
genial subjects.  His  acknowledgments  to  the  ladies  who  gave 
him  the  carpet  and  lounge*,  his  'conscientious  grocer'  who  throws 
in  the  stems  of  the  raisin*?,  and  in  the  last  paper  his  tour  to 
Chambersburg,  was  charming,  and  \m  selections  on  the  fourth 
page  are  always  very  appropriate  and  iut«»nrHting.  ** 
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The  General  Synod  was  anything  but  a  homogeneous  body. 
It  embraced  two  widely  divergent  parties.  The  one  was  loyally 
Lutheran,  a/ccepting  the  Augjsburg  Confession  in  the  sense 
which  it  was  intended  to  convey  by  its  author  and  first  con- 
fessors; the  other  was  unwilling  heartily  to  accept  those  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  which  divide  the  Lutheran  Church  from  the 
rest  of  Protestantism.  The  Lutheran  and  Missionary  was  set 
first  for  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Confessions  and 
secondly  for  the  defence  of  the  General  Synod  in  so  far  as  it 
was  true  to  its  own  doctrinal  basis.  The  party  that  did  not  and 
would  not  understand,  much  less  accept,  the  doctrines,  was  bit- 
ter, hostile  and  aggressive.  Both  parties  claimed  to  be  loyal  to 
Ihe  General  Synod.  Dr.  Passavant  thought  that  it  was  high 
time  for  his  party  to  speak  out  and  to  declare  officially  and  once 
for  all  what  its  doctrinal  basis  meant  In  the  paper  for  May 
first  he  writes: 

**  Something  Greatly  Needed.  The  time  has,  in  our  judg- 
ment, been  reached  when  our  General  Synod,  coming,  in  her 
calm  dignity,  into  the  midst  of  disputes,  should  settle,  for  the 
Church  in  this  country,  the  questions  of  fact  which  have  been 
raised  in  regard  to  the  great  standard  of  our  Church,  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  With  that  Confession  the  character  of 
the  Church  herself  stands  or  falls,  as  surely  as  does  that  of  our 
land  with  the  protection  or  violation  of  her  flag,  the  maintenance 
or  overthrow  of  her  union.  The  masses  of  our  people  must  rest 
their  convictions  as  to  matters  of  fact  in  the  history  and  doc- 
trines of  our  Church  very  greatly  on  the  decisions  of  their 
teachers,  and  in  no  form  could  a  statement  of  the  truth  in  the 
case  reach  them  so  effectively  as  in  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
our  General  Synod.  The  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  has  taught,  in  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
unscriptural  doctrines  in  regard  to  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Confession,  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Mass.  The  friends  of  the 
Confession  assert  that,  in  regard  to  every  one  of  these  points 
erroneous  statements  have  been  made ;  that  the  alleged  doctrine 
of  the  Confession  in  regard  to  them  is,  in  important  respects, 
not  its  doctrine;  and  that  the  doctrines  it  does  teach  upon  all 
these  points  are  Scriptural.  Now,  between  these  questions  there 
is  this  distinction:  that  the  first  is  a  question  touching  facts; 
the  second  is  a  question  concerning  truths.     A  man  may  ac- 
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knowledge,  nidi  the  firrt  pontkn,  tbMt  the  faets  hare  hoem 
stated,  and  yet  iMt  be  folly  pemaded  in  regaid  to  the 
This  difidmiee  does  not  aetnail j  eziil.  Thoe  are  tfaoae  in  <iiir 
General  Synod  vbo  are  not  prepared  to  aeeept  eertain  deKlniies 
as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  ConieaBoo,  who  are,  DerenlideK. 
heartily  persuaded  that  thoae  rery  doetrineB  have  been  fronly 
ujisunderstocML  We  do  not  believe  that  the  General  Synod  is 
prepared  now  to  enter  into  a  diseunon  of  the  seeond  aeries 
of  qnesticiDs:  bat  we  do  believe  that  it  might  and  should  seO^ 
the  first,  that  is,  as  to  what  is  taught  in  oar  Confessan.  Onr 
people  say:  One  writer  tells  ns  this:  anotber,  that  as  to  whai 
is  taught  in  our  Ccatfewikin.  One  says  it  has  this  meaning; 
another  puts  a  wholly  di^erent  sense  on  it ;  now  let  oor  General 
Synod  give  ns  a  simple,  ekar  statement  of  the  fact.  It  is 
indi^K*nsable  for  us,  before  we  can  tell  whether  we  rejeserre  the 
doetrines  of  our  Cliureh,  that  we  should  know  what  they  are. 
Now,  let  us  have  tbe  light  we  need-  If  it  were  possible,  as  we 
believe  it  is.  tor  our  General  Synod  to  «ft  forth  a  statement  of 
iaets.  to  whieh  a  di^eided  majority  of  its  members  should  asBem, 
the  effeet  would  be  gocid:  tfjr  the  harmony  of  the  Cliureh.  the 
heartier  lore  of  the  brethreiL  tbe  removal  of  seandal  would  be 
hnmewsuThb^,  How  profitable  tbe  diaeuasioD  itself  would  be: 
how  it  would  rfsijf/Y^  uuHtppr^fk^nu^jm  and  euH>  extremes  and 
prepare  tbe  Churdb  for  a  more  perfeet  unity  would  »wm  be 
ippareiTL  Liet  tbe  qoei^ion  be  diwruased.  Tbe  friends  of  tbe 
Confewian  desire  it:  and  those  who  have  found  fault  with  it 
ought  to  d^jsire  an  opportunity  of  establiihing  tbe  propriety  of 
tbeir  strietares,  and  both  liiould  re>oi?3e  in  tbe  oppcatunity  of 
eorreeting  their  miistakes.  if  they  have  made  them,  or  of  oan- 
fimiing  tbe  truth-  if  tiiey  have  it'* 

So  again  in  the  number  for  July  10: 

'"Where  is  tbe  dil&inlty ?  Nc^  with  tbe  open  enemies  of  the 
truth-  We  Jtnow  them,  we  know  they  hate  tbe  truth  because 
it  lib  tbe  trutJL  «Xid  no  sofiening  or  palliating  of  it  wHl  make 
it  aeeeptfcl^ie.  So  far  as  tbey  are  wneemed.  our  simple  way  is 
to  utvrr  ti*ir  truti  as  elearly  and  as  jwirrtediy  as  pci«it»]e-  The 
more  whart  we  wy  huru  ai<d  arvuna  them,  the  mcire  snr*^  we  tre 
that  it  is  the  truth,  and  has  beei;  set  forth  in  the  ligin  way. 

''Where  i»  ti*e  difficuity ?  Not  with  tbe  open  friends  of  tiie 
tmtlL     Th^  ksMm  its  preeaonsneas,  and  for  it  are*  willing  m 
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contend,  and,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down  their  lives.  They  know 
how  it  is  hated,  how  fierce  is  the  war  made  upon  them,  how 
insidious  the  conspiracies  and  schemes  of  those  who  plot  against 
it;  and  they  feel  that  its  friends  must  be  earnest,  untiring,  and 
uncompromising  in  their  advocacy  of  it.  They  want  unmistak- 
able utterances,  a  trumpet  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

** Where  is  the  difficulty!  It  is  with  the  secret  enemies  of 
truth.  They  wish  to  be  thought  on  its  side,  though  they  hate  it 
They  disguise  their  opposition  to  its  essence  under  pretence  of 
disliking  the  mode  of  its  utterance.  But  phrase  it  as  you  may, 
so  long  as  the  phrase  embodies  the  truth  they  will  find  fault 
with  it. 

** Where  is  the  difficulty!  It  is  with  those  who  don't  know 
where  they  stand,  or  are  not  willing  that  others  should  know. 
They  hide  themselves  in  ambiguities  and  compromises  and  wish 
others  to  do  so.  Earnestness  is  with  them  the  Unpardonable  sin, 
and  candor  the  most  shocking  of  indiscretions. 

** Where  is  the  difficulty!  With  the  timid  friends  of  truth. 
They  love  it,  but  they  are  easily  frightened.  They  are  overcome 
by  the  Chinese  tactics,  and  are  howled  and  bellowed  into  flight. 
They  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  enemies  of  truth  by  the  faces 
they  make.  They  are  so  overcome  with  the  dismal  howling  of 
Cerberus  that  they  beseech  you  to  get  off  his  tail  and  give  him 
a  sop.  They  are  very  sad  at  the  thought  that  truth  must  en- 
counter such  rancorous  falsehoods,  such  wicked  appeals  to  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice.  They  are  so  sad  and  so  desirous  of  peace 
that*  they  are  willing  to  secure  it,  not  indeed  by  giving  up  the 
truth— they  love  it  too  much  for  that— but  by  keeping  quiet 
about  it/' 

Here  are  his  wishes  for  the  General  Synod  about  to  convene 
in  York,  in  May,  1864 : 

''the  general  synod— pia  desideria. 

**This  day,  May  5,  our  General  Synod  opens  its  sessions 
at  York.  What  will  be  proposed  in  it  and  still  more  what  will 
be  done  in  it,  is  largely  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  There  aie 
wishes  which  we  deeply  cherish  in  regard  to  it  and  towards 
whose  consummation  we  devoutly  desire  to  see  some  movemeni. 
As  a  friend  of  the  General  Synod  we  would  desire: 

*'I.  That  its  claim  to  the  name  Evangelical  Lutheran 
should  be  put  beyond  all  cavil.     Its  open  enemies  say  it  is  not 
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an  Evangelical  Lutheran  body.  Some,  who  pretend  to  be  its 
friends,  but  who  are  its  moist  dangerous  enemies,  say  that  if 
we  take  the  name  in  its  historical  sense  and  define  it  as  it 
was  defined  for  ages,  the  General  Synod  is  not  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran;  but  it  is  American  Lutheran.  We  wish  that  the 
statement  of  both  these  classes  of  enemies  could  be  hushed  for- 
ever j  or  that,  if  they  are  well  grounded,  the  General  Synod 
should  openly  and  unmistakably  acknowledge  their  truthfulness 
with  that  candor  which  is  the  first  essential  in  coming  to  a  true 
understanding  and  real  unity. 

•ML  That  the  General  Synod  should  represent  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States.  Now  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  our  Churchj  not  only  pure  in  the  Faith  but 
active  in  good  work,  stands  aloof  from  it.  It  is  dox]btful  whether 
a  majority  of  our  Communion  is  embraced  in  the  General 
Synod. 

'*I1L  That  the  principles  on  which  our  fathers  first  de- 
sired the  General  Synod  to  stand  were  aeknowledged  and  em- 
bodied jn  its  Constitntinn ;  the  principles  which  would  have 
given  it  governmental  authority  are  cai'efully  restricted  and 
mild,  yet  real 

**IV.  Thiit  the  representation  in  our  General  Synod  were 
equalized  and  reduced  so  that  it  should  fairly  represent  the 
portions  of  the  Church  embraced  in  it 

**V.  That  the  General  Synod  have  sole  authority  to  set 
forth : 

**L  One  and  the  same  Catechism,  in  the  various  languages 
used  among  us,  for  official  use  in  the  Church. 

**2.     One  and  tlie  same  Liturgy. 

'*3,     One  and  the  same  collection  of  hymn??. 

**4.  One  and  the  same  Confession  of  Faith,  to  wit:  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  imehanged  and  unabridged. 

^*VL  That  our  General  Synod  should  declare  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Definite  Platform,  or  any  other  substitute  for 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  is  inconsistent  with  the  proper  force 
of  the  terms  of  admission  stated  in  its  Constitution,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  Synods  which  have  adopted  such  platforms 
0^'  substitutes  to  set  them  aside. 

*'VTI.  As  a  most  neeeasary  means  to  avoid  schism  among 
as,  that  our  General  Synod  should  declare  that  the  open  assail- 
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ing  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  in 
the  Catechism  of  Luther  set  forth  by  its  own  authority  is  in- 
consistent with  the  Lutheran  name  and  with  the  unity  and  peace 
of  the  Church. 

**Let  there  be  pure  love  for  each  other  and  just  forbear- 
ance where  there  are  conscientious  differences,  but  let  there  be 
also  a  deep  love  for  the  truth  and  fraternal  plainness  of  speech. 
Men  cannot  build  together  unless  they  are  agreed  as  to  what 
shall  be  built.  We,  who  are  in  our  inmost  souls  convinced  that 
the  faith  of  our  Church  in  whole  and  in  each  of  its  parts  is  the 
very  truth  of  God's  Word,  cannot  believe  in  the  hearty  sympathy 
and  co-working  of  those  who  disregard  the  Faith  as  unscriptural, 
Romanizing  and  soul-destroying.  We  ask,  as  a  simple  matter  of 
justice,  as  a  matter  of  cogent  necessity,  involving  the  very 
peace  and  life  of  the  Church,  that  men  who  bear  the  same  hal- 
lowed name  with  us  shall  cease  to  assail  the  Faith,  apart  from 
which  that  name  as  a  Church  name  is  deceitful  and  delusive. 
With  the  brethren  not  perfectly  one  with  us,  but  who  treat  the 
confessed  faith  of  our  Church  justly,  fairly  and  reverently,  we 
can  heartily  labor,  looking  for  and  praying  for  that  time,  surely 
coming,  when  God  shall  bring  us  fjo  see  eye  to  eye,  when  He 
shall  have  ripened  us  for  an  unequivocal  confessing  together  of 
the  whole  truth.  But  with  those  who  regard  the  looseness 
which  rationalism  has  brought  into  our  Church  as  normal,  a 
thing  to  be  perpetuated  as  good  in  itself,  with  these  all  unity 
is  impossible ;  and  the  sooner  the  attempt  to  keep  it  up  is  aban- 
doned,  the  better/*  ^ 

That  he  was  very  much  averse  to  a  disruption  of  the  General 
Synod  at  this  time,  and  was  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  avert 
it,  is  clear  from  this  brief  note  to  Bassler: 

**I  have  been  importuned  by  brethren  whose  wishes  I  can- 
not disregard  to  go  on  to  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  and  aid,  if 
possible,  in  averting  the  secession  of  that  body  from  the  General 
Synod.  Though  exceedingly  busy  and  without  the  lea.st  desire 
for  such  a  fatiguing  trip,  yet  in  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case 
and  the  absence  of  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Synod,  I  will  leave,  D.  v.,  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  hoping 
to  be  back  next  Tuesday.  Nothing  but  the  peace  of  Jerasalem 
could  induce  me  to  go  away  now,  with  so  many  matters  of  im- 
portance in  view.     But  this  dread  of  division  and  all  its  conse- 
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auent  miseries  and  weaknesses  urges  me  to  say  a  word  for  abid- 
ing in  our  place  and  testifying  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.*' 

The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  at  itii  spring  convention  in 
1864,  resolved  to  establish  a  new  Theological  Seminary  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  An  article  in  the  Lutheran  and  Missianarif  of 
June  30,  1864,  gives  seven  reasons  for  this  important  step.  The 
second  reason  given  is: 

** Because  it  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an 
institution  whose  doctrinal  character  is  unreservedly  and  un- 
alterably ba.sed  on  all  the  Confessions  of  the  EvaBgelieal  Luth- 
eran Church,  This  character  should  be  clearly  knowTi  to  all 
men  and  be  beyond  dispute.  It  is  to  he  an  institution  whose 
professors  are  to  be  true  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  not  only  in  their  lectures  and  intercourse 
with  their  students,  but  in  their  preaching  and  in  ail  their 
publications/' 

The  article  closes  with  these  words:  **The  principle  on 
which  tlie  new  enterprise  rests  is  of  unutterable  importance,  the 
preservation  of  the  pure  faith,  .  ,  .  .  When  error  coolly 
makes  arrangements  for  its  own  perpetuation  and  makes  the 
title  of  Lutheran  a  cloak  for  war  to  the  death  upon  Lutheranimi 
itself,  it  forces  honest  men  to  cut  themselves  loose  from  all  fel- 
lowship with  it,  and  this  necessity  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania 
seems  to  regard  as  forced  upon  it/* 

From  the  time  of  its  projection  and  for  several  years  for- 
ward, there  is  scarcely  a  number  of  the  Lutheran  and  Mission- 
ary which  does  not  have  one  or  more  articles  explaining,  de- 
fending and  commending  this  young  school  of  the  Prophets. 
Ur.  Passavant  was  deeply  interested  from  the  beginning  and 
with  his  prophetic  vision  foresaw  what  an  important  work  it  was 
destined  to  do  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church.  He  eagerly  de- 
voted his  far-reaching  influence  and  enthusiasm  to  its  mat'^rial 
and  spiritual  welfare.  This  interest  he  kept  up  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  When  he  afterwards  prayed  and  planned  for  a 
Western  Seminary,  he  did  not  lose  interest  in  the  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, lie  was  broad  enough  to  know  that  there  is  room  for 
both  schools  and  that  a  Western  school  is  needed  to  do  the  work 
which  the  Eastern  cannot  do. 

In  the  spring  of  1868,  Dr.  Passxivant  addressed  the  ^adu- 
ating  clasa  of  the  Philadelphia  Seminary.     His  sermon  waa  A 
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revelation,  an  inspiration  and  a  surprise  to  some  of  the  brethren 
\vho  heard  him.  His  happy  way  of  eombiniiig  the  doctrinal  and 
the  devotional,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  was  new.  He 
put  warmth  and  life  and  inspiration  for  service  into  dogmatics. 
His  sermons,  like  Luther's,  had  hands  and  feet.  They  would 
have  well  suited  the  old  sailor  who  wanted  sermons  'with 
harpoons  in  them.'  While  they  were  beautiful,  tender  and 
touching  in  diction  and  delivery,  they  were  far  more  than  mere 
productions  of  beauty  to  be  admired  for  their  eloquence  and 
dramatic  effect.  To  the  writer  of  this  they  often  exemplified 
the  truth  of  the  saying  attributed  to  Cicero  in  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead:  **When  I  speak  people  say:  *How  beautifully  Cicero 
spoke  to-day;'  but  when  Demosthenes  speaks  they  say,  *Up,  let 
us  fight  Philip.'  "  Dr.  Passavant  was  a  Demosthenes  in  his 
preaching.  Of  the  impressions  made  by  his  Philadelphia  sermon 
on  the  cultured  and  critical  audience,  the  good  but  generally 
grave  and  undemonstrative  Dr.  C.  F.  Schaeffer  writes  him : 

**Dear  Brother  Passavant:  You  will  allow  me  to  state  in 
writing  what  my  heart  impelled  me  to  say  to  you  in  Philadel- 
phia but  which  your  departure  prevented  me  from  saying. 
When  my  family  returned  from  the  church  on  the  evening  in 
which  you  addressed  the  graduates  they  were  in  raptures  with 
your  discourse;  and  on  the  next  day  I  found  that  the  brethren 
with  whom  I  spoke  were  equally  delighted.  I  made  serious 
objection  to  all  this  when  I  heard  that  your  theme  had  been 
'Justification  by  Faith.'  I  said  that  was  Dogmatic  Theology, 
whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  something  from  Pastoral  Theology. 
I  was  afterwards  so  happy  as  to  read  your  address  in  the 
Lutheran.  And  now,  dear  brother,  I  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  the  delight,  instruction  and  comfort  which  I  received  from 
the  perusal.  *ITere  is  a  man,  Dr.  Passavant,  who  has  had 
extensive  experience  among  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  sick 
ond  well,  believing  and  unbelieving,  and  after  such  a  widely 
diversified  experience  he  tells  us  that  after  all  the  best  and  most 
profitable  truth  is  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  in  Christ  alone.' 
Oh,  what  a  glorious  doctrine  that  is!  But  what  charmed  me 
most  was  this,  that  in  place  of  discussing  the  subject  in  a 
theoretic  manner  you  gave  it  such  a  practical  character  and 
showed  the  students  what  its  value  is.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  appropriate  or  of  greater  practical  utility,  and  after 
reading  the  address  I  said  what  I  have  more  than  once  said 
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in  reference  to  you;    'God  bless  that  excellent  man.'     I  thank 
you  again  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  which  the  reading 

of  the  address  gave  me  and  I  hope  and  pray  that,  it  may  per- 
manently influence  the  preaching  of  the  graduateii^ 

**  Forgive  me  for  thia  effusion,  but  I  really  could  not  feel 
carafortable  until  I  had  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  happy 
effect  of  your  address  on  me.     Very  affectionately/* 

From  the  sermon  as  published  in  the  Lutheran  we  quote  the 
following : 

**  Permit  me,  my  young  brethren,  in  the  most  fraternal 
spirit,  to  press  upon  your  conscience  the  necessity  of  a  personal 
experience  of  this  chief  article  of  our  holy  faith.  What  you 
m^ed  as  ministers  of  the  Word,  to  make  all  other  gifts,  graces 
and  attainments  available,  is  the  certain  consciousness  that  you 
'are  justified  freely  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Your  own  personal  salvation,  by  faith  alone,  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law,  ought  to  be  to  you  a  matter  of  joyous 
sympathy.  The  sweet  words  of  the  Heformer  in  his  expos'tion 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  should  l^e  to  you  full  of  freshness  and 
holy  calm:  *I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  true  God,  begotten  of 
the  Father  from  Eternity,  and  also  true  man,  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  my  Lord,  For  He  has  redeemed  me,  a  lost  and  eon- 
cVmned  creature,  saved  and  delivered  me  from  all  sin,  fmrn 
deatli  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  not  with  silver  and  j/old, 
but  with  His  holy  and  precious  blood  and  His  innocent  suffer- 
ings and  death,  in  order  that  I  might  be  His,  live  imder  Him  in 
His  Kingdom,  and  serve  Him  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
innocence  and  blessedness,  even  as  He  is  risen  from  the  dead  and 
lives  and  reigns  to  all  eternity/  The  sweetness  and  power  of 
the  Gospel  is  often  found  in  ita  pronouns.  The  two  words,  *my 
Lord,*  the  brief  sentence,  *hath  redeemed  me,'  are  the  principal 
things  in  this  doctrine  of  faith.  You  will  need  the  assurance 
and  support  which  they  impart  more  than  words  can  express. 
In  the  untried  path  before  you,  with  ita  bodily  infirmities,  its 
spiritual  struggles,  its  agonizing  doubts,  its  paralyzing  hin- 
drances and,  above  all,  with  its  temptations  to  pride  and  world- 
liness  and  self-elevation,  'this  anchor  to  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
steadfast,'  must  be  eonstanfly  let  down  into  the  depth  of  hn 
sorrows,  that  itJi  tbikc^s  may  lay  hold  of  the  rock  Christ.  *} 
the  only  strength  and  atay  of  the  kouL 
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"There  is  something  deeply  aflPecting  in  the  idea. of  living 
and  laboring  in  the  ministry  without  a  clear  and  well-defined 
experience  of  this  cardinal  doctrine.  To  be  ministers  of  our 
Lord,  and  yet  not  to  know  in  whom  we  believe,  to  preach 
reconciliation  through  His  blood  and  yet  to  hang  in  doubt  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  world,  to  contend  for  the  letter  of  the 
evangelical  faith  and  yet  to  be  unblessed  with  its  spirit,  is  in- 
conceivably awful.  What  wonder  that  a  warning  of  unexam- 
pled severity  is  revealed  from  Heaven  against  all  such  unhappy 
men!  *  These  things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true 
witness,  the  beginning  of  the  new  creation  of  God ;  I  know  thy 
works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot;  I  would  that  thou 
wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then,  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  I  will 
spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.' 

**Let  no  one  deem  these  earnest  words  of  Jesus  uncalled 
for  in  the  sad  times  in  which  we  live.  They  have  a  significance 
of  tremendous  import  to  all  who  minister  at  His  altar.  Not  for 
their  own  peace  merely,  but  for  the  highest  spiritual  needs  of 
others,  do  ministers  require  this  full  assurance  of  faith.  They 
must  be  able  to  say  with  the  apostle,  *  That  which  we  have  heard, 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon 
and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life,  declare  we 
unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us,  and  truly 
our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.' 
Indeed,  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  lack  of  this  conscious 
apprehension  of  the  Gospel.  Neither  learning,  nor  literature, 
nor  wisdom,  nor  oratory,  nor  eloquence,  can  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  this  great  source  and  secret  of  spiritual  power.  The 
absence  of  it  is  moral  impotence.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  the  ministry  becomes  relaxed  when 
Christ  is  not  fully  apprehended  by  faith.  The  want  of  heart- 
felt reliance  upon  the  atonement  begets  a  service  listless  and 
time-serving,  outwardly  fair  but  inwardly  false  and  without 
power  for  good.  The  grasp  of  faith  once  let  go,  the  fire  of  love 
is  gone.  A  cold  and  mechanical  handling  of  the  Word  of  Life 
is  a  speedy  result.  Religious  indifference  in  our  hearers  suc- 
ceeds. Truth  feebly  preached  hardens.  The  public  conscience 
becomes  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron.  Infidelity  follows,  poisoning 
the  minds  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful  jnen.  Immorality  soon 
abounds.    Unnatural  sins  shock  the  public  sense.     The  ways  of 
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Zion  mourn.  The  enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood  and  desolates  the 
heritage  of  God.  So  certainly  and  awfully  has  unbelief  in  the 
ministry  always  brought  demoralization  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  world.*' 

Nearly  twenty  years  later,  after  the  fine  new  building  for 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Missouri  Synod  was  dedicated, 
he  writes  editorially  in  the  Workman : 

**The  completing  of  the  Concordian  Seminary  and  its 
dedication  last  Sunday  are  notable  events  in  this  memorial  year. 
They  belong  not  to  one  Synod  only,  but  to  the  whole  Church  in 
the  United  States.  We  have,  therefore,  given  as  full  account 
as  possible  on  another  page,  and  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  read 
with  profound  interest.  We  have  before  us,  in  the  Anzeiger  des 
Westens,  an  advertisement  of  a  little  Academy  in  Perry  County, 
Missouri,  signed  by  C.  F.  Walther  and  four  other  young  minis- 
ters, in  which  they  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  this  school 
where  religion,  the  ancient  languages  and  the  German  with  all 
elementary  branches  are  taught.  This  wa-^  foi-ty-four  years  ago, 
and  the  schoolhouse  was  a  rude  log  cabin  and  the  Foculty  a 
single  teacher.  Out  of  this  humble  beginning  this  great  Institu- 
tion with  ample  halls  and  rooms  for  two  hundred  students  has 
grown. 

**It  is  the  most  complete  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  America,  and  is  a  noble  monument  to  its 
evangelical  faith.  Under  God  its  influence  on  our  common  Prot- 
estantism cannot  but  be  far-reaching,  and  the  energy  and  faith 
manifested  by  the  Synod  in  its  erection  will  powerfully  quicken 
all  other  movements  in  the  Church  elsewhere  to  increase  her 
facilities  for  the  training  up  of  the  future  ministry." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WORK  AND  INFLUENCE  AMONG  THE  SCAN- 
DINAVIANS. 

Dr.  Passavant  had  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
the  Church's  occupying  the  cities.  He  lamented  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  Church  in  the  past  and  encouraged  every 
earnest  eflPort  to  occupy  the  great  centers  of  population, 
especially  in  the  growing"West.  Here  is  a  reminiscent  editorial 
of  Jan.  7,  1864: 

"An  eminent  statesman  once  contemptuously  said,  'great 
cities  are  great  sores. '  If  not  sanctified  by  the  gospel  of  Christ 
they  are  worse  than  sores  upon  the  body  politic,  they  are  vol- 
canoes within  it,  whose  smoldering  fires  need  only  a  spark  to 
explode  and  upheave  all  the  ordinances  of  law  and  the  insti- 
tution of  religion.  Cities  are  centers.  Not  merely  population, 
but  wealth,  influence,  and  the  resources  of  social,  civil  and  re- 
ligious power  are  attracted  to  them  by  an  irresistible  law.  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  to  show  forth  the  riches  of  the  Divine 
mercy,  did  Jesus  command  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
should  'begin  at  Jerusalem.'  The  church  at  Jerusalem  was, 
therefore,  the  earliest  Church  of  the  Saints.  In  one  sense  it 
has  become  'the  mother  of  us  all.'  The  same  law  of  the  di- 
vine operation  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country.  ^Muhlenberg  began  his 
ministry  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  that  center  of  German 
population  and  influence  he  operated  systematically  and  with 
astonishing  success  for  over  half  a  century  over  the  land.  The 
constitution  of  the  first  church  there  became  the  constitution  of 
all  our  leading  churches,  and  one  spirit  pervaded  the  whole 
body  during  the  life-time  of  this  remarkable  man.  If  we  who 
come  after  him  have,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  his  apostolic 
spirit  and  seem  no  longer  equal  to  his  great  undertakings,  we 
must  at  least  be  convinced  by  the  bitter  fruits  of  our  neglect 
that  the  course  he  pursued  by  'beginning  at  Jerusalem'  was 
eminently  scriptural  and  beneficent.  Though  much  is  already 
lost  by  the  culpable   short-sightedness   and  most   inexcusable 
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neglect  for  two  thirds  of  a  century,  more  by  far  than  is  in  the 
power  of  any  mind  to  comprehexid,  all  is  not  lost.  There  is  yet 
a  field  open  before  us  in  the  cities  of  our  land  for  the  forth- 
putting  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  faith  and  charity. 
Among  our  foreign  nationalities  and  our  home  populations 
which  orather  in  these  great  centers,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  a 
work  to  perform  whii'h  none  other  can  do  for  her.  Not  only  the 
cities  of  the  East,  but  the  many  populous  towns  and  cities  of 
the  West  present  tbe  most  inviting  fields  for  Christian  effort. 
Something  is  being  done  in  this  department  of  our  work,  but 
more,  a  hundred  times  more,  is  called  for  by  the  necessities  of 
the  times  and  the  multitudes  of  our  brethren  who  are  *as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd/ 

''It  cannot  but  be  encouraging  to  those  who  are  alive  to 
the  great  interest  at  stake,  to  show  from  some  illustrations  what 
may  be  done  by  a  few  earnest  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  their  countryman  in  the  cities  of  the 
West.  For  the  present,  we  will  only  furnish  a  brief  statement 
concerning  the  labors  of  one  of  them,  the  Eev.  Erland  Carlson, 
the  faithful  pastor  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  in  Chicago, 
and  that  merely  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  and  missionary 
labors  among  the  Swedes  of  the  Northwest.  The  statistics  given 
were  obtained  by  us  during  our  frequent  visits  to  Chicago 
during  the  past  summer  and  will  be  read  with  much  interest. 

"For  some  years  a  number  of  Swedes  resided  in  Chicago, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  church  of  their  own,  attended  the  Nor- 
wegian church  of  Rev.  Paul  Anderson,  or  were  carried  away 
from  their  own  Communion  by  the  deception  of  Unonius. 
Tuuehed  by  their  desolate  condition,  after  some  temporary  sup- 
plies by  Revs.  Esbjorn  and  Hasselquist,  (the  latter  of  whom 
had  shortly  before  arrived  and  settled  in  Oalesburg,  Illinois, 
with  the  advance  guard  of  a  large  colony)  a  Swedish  Lutheran 
congregation  was  organized  in  Chicago  by  Rev.  Pastors  Hassel- 
quist  and  Anderson  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1853,  The 
names  of  eighty  Swedes  were  handed  in  as  members  of  the  new 
chnrch,  and  were  appended  to  the  call  for  a  pastor,  which  was 
sent  to  Sweden,  This  was  forwarded  by  these  brethren  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fjellstedt,  then  at  Lund,  with  power  to  make  the  selec- 
tion of  a  minister  who  would  be  suitable  for  the  place,  Dr, 
Pjellstedt  at  once  sent  the  call  of  the  Chicago  church  to  theRer. 
Jirland  Carlson,  who  had  already  been  in  the  ministry  for  sever* 
years  in  the  Diocese  of  Wexio,  in  Sweden,  and  was  laboring 
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with  much  acceptance  to  his  people.  The  final  result  cf  this  unex- 
pected invitation  from  the  New  World  was  its  acceptance  by 
Pastor  Carlson  and  his  arrival  in  Chicago  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  August,  1853.  Instead  of  a  membership  of  eighty 
to  welcome  him  on  his  arrival,  only  eight  families,  consisting 
of  man  and  wife,  and  twenty  unmarried  persons,  could  be 
found  of  those  who  had  signed  the  call.  More  than  one  half 
of  the  original  signers  had  either  moved  away  or  now  remained 
aloof  from  the  congregation.  With  these  thirty-six  members 
brother  Carlson  commenced  his  ministry,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  miserably  poor  and  were  compelled  to  remain  and  labor 
in  the  city  because  they  had  not  means  to  go  farther  into  the 
country.  At  the  first  communion,  Oct.  10,  1853,  other  addi- 
tional members  were  added  to  the  church,  thus  increasing  the 
number  to  forty  four.  Since  that  time  to  the  present  larger 
Or  smaller  accessions  have  been  made  at  every  communion.  At 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Augustana  Synod,  the  membership  re- 
ported contained  350  communicants,  of  whom  forty  three  had 
been  received  by  letter  and  twelve  by  confirmation  during  the 
past  year.  In  addition  to  this  large  number,  no  less  than  360 
other  communicants  had  been  connected  with  the  church  since 
its  organization  ten  years  ago,  315  of  whom  have  been  dis- 
missed by  letter  to  other  Lutheran  churches  over  the  West,  and 
twenty-seven  of  whom  had  died,  while  seven  were  excommuni- 
cated, and  eleven  abandoned  our  communion.  If  the  very  large 
number  of  persons  who  for  a  time  attended  the  services  of  the 
church  and  did  not  unite  with  the  congregation  but  have  re- 
moved from  Chicago  to  various  places  in  the  West,  is  consid- 
ered, it  will  be  seen  that  few  churches  in  our  whole  connection 
have  had  such  a  steady  growth  or  been  more  largely  instru- 
mental in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  thousands  of  immigrants. 
Of  the  350  members  who  have  been  dismissed  to  other  congre- 
gations it  may  be  safely  said  that  some  are  found  in  almost 
every  Swedish  church  in  the  west.  The  Chicago  church  has 
therefore  not  only  been  an  in<ratherer  but  a  feeder  to  the 
country  churches,  and  hundreds  of  other  immigrants  who 
heard  the  gospel  in  its  humble  sanctuary  in  their  temporary 
residence  in  the  city  are  now  zealous  members  in  the  places 
where  they  have  made  their  homes.  We  might  yet  mention, 
in  this  connection,  that  during  the  last  i\yo  months  sixty-seven 
new  members  have  been  added  to  the  parent  church  and  that 
during  the  same  time  seventeen  have  been  dismissed  to  congre- 
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^tions  in  the  cyimtry.     So  wonderfully  hais  the  Word  of  the 

Lord  groiiv^n  and  prevailed  during  the  past  ten  years  L 

"The  amount  of  good  which  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  establishnieut  of  this  church  cannot  be  estimated.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Swedish  inuni^raots  have  passed  through 
Chicago  and  have  received  counsel,  assistance,  and  spiritual  di- 
rection for  their  new  and  untried  American  life.  Many  of  these 
have  been  fed  and  lod^^'ed  by  the  pastor  and  brethren,  who  have 
never  spared  themselves  in  earing  for  the  poor  among  their 
countrymen.  Hundreds  who  were  imable  to  proceed  farther 
have  been  provided  with  employment,  and  have  afterwards  ^one 
on  their  way  rejoicing.  No  leas  than  seven  hundred  children 
were  baptized  by  Tastor  Carlson  in  Chit-ago  and  at  his  other 
stations  in  the  country.  Nearly  two  hundred  young  persons 
were  confirmed  after  long  and  tluirough  instructions  in  the 
catechism.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the  parochial  and 
Sunday  schools,  the  gospel  has  been  faithfully  preached  and 
the  Holy  Supper  statedly  administered  and  the  heart  of  the 
pastor  has  often  been  cheered  by  the  return  of  many  a  prodigal 
son  and  tJaughter  to  purity  and  peace.  Discarding  all  the 
modern  methods  of  getting  up  excitements  or  helping  on  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  human  means  and  expedients,  apart 
from  the  means  of  grace  revealed  in  the  Word,  this  church  has 
enjoyed  a  continued  awakening  or  revival  from  its  commenco- 
ment^  and  great  has  been  the  ingathering  of  souls.  It  may 
ahnost,  be  said  of  iti  as  of  the  one  in  Jerusalem,  Hhe  Lord  a«lded 
to  the  church  daily  those  that  were  saved/  IMean while  it  has 
grown  not  only  in  number,  but  in  principle,  in  piety,  in 
efficiency  and  in  charity.  The  beloved  pastor  moves  among 
his  people  as  a  fatlicr  and  a  friend.  He  is  indeed  a  man  of 
labors  and  of  cares»  but  the  love  of  God  and  of  his  people 
makes  .every  burden  light,  and  he  lives  only  for  their  gof»d. 
Long  may  this  sacred  and  beautiful  relation  between  a  faithful 
pastor  and  a  grateful  flock  remain !  Long  may  they  'walk  to- 
gether in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost '/^ 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  how,  from  this  missionary  church 
of  Pastor  Carls* m,  there  grew  the  congregations  at  St.  Charles 
Geneva,  DeKalb,  liockford,  Peccatoniea,  lib  and  also  at  Bailey- 
town,  La  Porte,  Attica  and  Hobart,  Ind. 

Mar.  2,  1856,  Dr.  Passavant  made  a  hasty  trip  to  Chicago 
to  preach  the  consecration  sermon  of  the  first  Norwegian  Luth- 
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eran  church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Paul  Anderson  was  pastor.  He 
gives  a  full  account  of  this  interesting  event  in  the  Missionary 
of  March  13.  The  article  is  headed  by  a  fine  large  cut  of  the 
church.  After  giving  a  full  description  of  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  consecration  service,  he 
says: 

**In  concluding  this  imperfect  notice,  we  would  do  violence 
to  our  feeling,  did  we  not  express  our  deep  sense  of  the  divine 
goodness  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  history  of  this  church. 
*Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,'  saith  the  Lord, 
and  yet  it  pleases  Him  who  is  Head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church,  to  raise  up  from  time  to  time  the  very  instruments  who 
are  adapted  for  the  most  trying  positions.  How  unlikely  was 
such  a  result  eight  years  ago,  as  was  witnessed  on  last  Lord's 
day.  Then,  a  young  man  without  fame,  influence,  means  or 
friends,  came  to  Chicago  and  began  to  preach  Christ  to  his 
countrymen.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  had  conspired  against 
him.  Bitter  hate,  zealotic  zeal,  poverty,  ill  health,  the  pesti- 
lence, over-exertion  and  innummerable  other  difficulties  beset 
his  path.  But  God  was  with  him.  Mountains  of  difficulty 
vanished,  confidence  was  inspired,  friends  were  raised  up,  the 
people  gathered  around  him,  and  the  joyful  event  just  de- 
scribed gives  delightful  evidence  of  the  great  work  which  God 
has  wrought  through  His  instrumentality." 

There  was  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship  between  Dr. 
Passavant  and  the  Rev.  0.  J.  Hatlestad.  This  pioneer  Nor- 
wegian came  to  America  in  1846  and  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  first  Norwegian  paper  published  in  America.  He  was 
pastor  in  Milwaukee  for  a  time  and  there  came  in  contact  with 
Dr.  Passavant  and  along  with  Pastor  Muehlhaeuser,  assisted 
materially  in  the  founding  of  the  hospital  in  that  city.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Norwegian  Augustana  Synod  and  held 
that  office  from  1870  to  1880.  Like  the  Swedish  brethren,  Carl- 
son, Hasselquist,  Norelius,  Swensson  and  others,  Pastor  Hatle- 
stad had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  Dr. 
Passavant.  It  was  through  his  contact  with  the  latter  that  the 
Norwegian  Augustana  Synod  entered  into  fraternal  relations 
with  the  General  Council  and  would  doubtless  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  it,  had  it  not  been  merged  into  the  United  Nor- 
wegian Church. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1870  a  conference  was  held  at  St. 
Ansgar,*Iowa,  between  reprasentatives  of  the  Norwegian  Au- 
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gustana  Synod  and  Pastors  Clausen  and  Ilvisaker  and  a  few 
others  who  had  fallen  out  with  the  old  Norwegian  Synod  and 
were  standing  in  an  independent  position.  Pastor  O.  J.  Hatle- 
atad  was  president  of  the  Norwegian  Augustana  Synod.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  Clausen  men  to  organize  a  conference 
which  was  to*  be  a  kind  of  free  organization  which,  while 
ostensibly  holding  all  pastora  and  teachers  of  churches,  should 
hold  the  churches  in  such  an  easy  way,  **that  they  should 
nevertheless  stand  free  and  independent  of  the  conference  as 
such/'  that  is,  churches  *Svho  employ  any  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Conference  have  the  right  to  send  a  delegate  to  the 
meeting,"  but  they  are  still  **free  and  independent  of 
it  as  such,''  and  can  send  or  not  send,  and  do  or  not  do 
just  what  they  please,  in  the  very  face  of  the  well  considered 
advice  of  their  Christian  brethren. 

The  Rev.  Jens  C.  Roseland  who  was  a  leader  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Augustana  Sjmod  and  afterwards  in  the  United  Nor- 
wegian church  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  interest- 
ing facts,  claims  that  an  address  made  by  Dr.  Passavant  at  the 
St  Ansgar  Conference  had  more  to  do  with  the  makmg  of  Nor- 
wegian church  history  in  America  than  is  usually  conceded. 

Of  the  proposed  organization,  Dr.  Passavant  in  the  Luth- 
eran and  Missionary  says: 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  association  more 
powerless  for  good  and  more  powerful  for  the  propagation  of 
radical  and  revolutionary  tendencies  than  this.  Though  the 
brethren  whose  work  it  is  certainly  do  not  see  unto  what  all  this 
tends,  they  could  not  have  devised  any  association  which  could 
more  successfully  repeal  the  order  of  God's  house  than  such  an 
irresponsible  association/' 

In  this  case  again,  the  after  results  show  how  truly  the 
Doctor  divined  the  un-Lutheran  and  disintegrating  tendencies 
of  this  free  association.  President  Hatlestad  refused  to  go  into 
this  uncertain  organization.  Dr.  Passavant  ends  his  editorial 
on  the  subject  with  this  telling  tribute  to  the  young  General 
Council : 

**But  there  is  another  reason  why  Pastor  Hatlestad  could 
not  'unite'  in  this  St.  Ansgar  movement.  In  common  with  all 
the  older  pastors  and  churches  of  the  Norwegian  Augustana 
Synod,  he  is  in  favor  of  the  General  Council,  took  part  in  its 
organization,  is  fully  persuaded  of  the  Scriptural  character  of 
its  doctrinal  and  governmental  principles,  is  convinced  of  t)ie 
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godly  sincerity  and  integrity  of  those  who  founded  and  repre- 
sent it,  has  carefully  weighed  the  conscientious  arguments 
against  it  and  the  unworthy  slanders  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  it,  and  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  to  God  has  marked  its 
onward  course  in  the  midst  of  every  obstacle  in  the  successful 
establishment  of  schools,  colleges  and  seminaries,  the  publica- 
tion of  tracts,  papers,  and  books,  the  establishment  of  hospitals 
for  the  sick  and  homes  for  orphanage,  the  preaching  of  the  pure 
Word  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  to  the  neglected 
and  scattered  of  all  nations  in  our  own  land,  and  the  revival  and 
reinvigoration  of  the  abandoned  mission  fields  among  the  heathen. 
He  sees  that  the  future  of  the  churches  with  w^hich  he  has  been 
always  associated  and  that  of  many  others  is  bound  up  in  the 
future  of  the  General  Council,  that  the  little  schisms  and  fac- 
tions and  parties  of  his  countrymen  which  now  gather  around 
individuals  and  their  peculiarities  will  one  by  one  pass  away 
before  the  growing  influence  of  the  great  truths  and  principles 
confessed  by  the  General  Council,  and,  therefore,  he  and  others 
who  have  long  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and 
learned  important  lessons  by  the  experience  and  mistakes  of 
the  past,  desire  to  bring  all  doubt  and  vacillation  to  a  speedy 
end  by  a  formal  union  .with  the  Council  at  their  approaching 
Convention  of  Synod  in  October.  If  they  must  part  with 
cherished  brethren,  it  will  be  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  loving 
them  and  praying  for  their  return,  but  their  position  is  un- 
alterably taken,  to  unite  with  a  very  different  organization 
than  the  so-called  *free^  one  lately  or^'anized  at  St.  Ansfrar.'* 

Of  the  position  and  influence  of  Dr.  Passavant  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Augustana  Synod,  Pastor  Roseland  writes: 

**From  1870  to  1875  Dr.  Passavant  was  looked  upon  as  the 
foremost  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Synod.  It  has  often  been 
asked  why  the  little  Norwegian  Aujjriistana  Synod  led  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutherans  in  the  English  work.  I  believe  it  was  owing 
to  the  keen  interest  and  the  helpful  direction  of  Dr.  Passavant 
with  whom  our  early  leaders  stood  in  the  most  intimate  relation. 
He  served  as  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  orthodox 
English  Lutheran  Churcli  and  the  Americanizing  wing  of  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church.  It  was  undoubtedly  through  his 
assistance  and  direction  that  our  classical  school  at  Marshall, 
Wis.,  became  the  most  thoroughly  Americanized  Norwegian 
Lutheran  School  in  America.  This  fact  I  think  is  silently  con- 
ceded even  by  those  who  prefer  to  say  very  little  about  it.  Only 
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two  weeks  ago  I  was  asked  by  a  leading.'  pastor  of  Anti-MisRi)uri 
extraction  why  it  was  that  the  men  who  hailed  from  the  Nor- 
wegian Augiistana  Synod  used  the  best  English  in  the  United 
Norwegian  Church  today.  My  answer  was  that  our  little  Synod 
was  fraternally  guided  by  the  w^ise  and  safe  counsel  of  Dr. 
Passavant  to  establish  a  sehw)!  in  which  a  thoroughly  Amer- 
icanized atmosphere  prevailed  as  far  as  language  was  con- 
cerned/' 

Dr.  Passavant  w*as  elected  president  of  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Marshall  Academy  and  was  reelected  for  four  suc- 
cessive years.  He  attended  a  number  of  the  Synodical  conven- 
tions and  on  these  occasions  was  always  requested  to  preach. 
He  donated  a  number  of  church  books  to  the  Marshall  Academy 
to  be  used  in  the  morning  devotions.  He  also  prtaehed  the  ser* 
mon  at  the  dedication  of  Bethlehem  Norwegian  Lutheran  church 
in  Chicago.  His  sermon  was  afterwards  published  in  full  in 
the  Norwegian  church  paper,  the  files  of  which  contain  many 
extracts  of  his  synodical  sermons. 

Of  the  work,  wants,  and  welfare  of  the  Minnesota  Lutherana 
Dr*  Passavant  wi'ites: 

**The  Lutheran  immigration  to  this  young  State  is  large. 
The  steamers  and  cars  are  crowded  with  the  incoming  immi- 
grants, A  friend  writes  us  of  o%'er  a  thousand  Norwegians  who 
arrived  in  a  week!  The  Swedes  and  Germans  are  also  coming 
in  large  numbers.  It  is  manifest  that  Minnesota  wnll  soon  be* 
come  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  our  American  church. 
The  settlers  almost  univerally  purchase  land,  the  poorest  doing 
80  as  soon  as  they  earn  sufiicient  money.  Township  after  town- 
ship is  thus  taken  up,  and  congregation  after  congregation  is 
organized.  Our  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  German  ministers 
are  overburdened  with  the  vast  responsibility  of  supplying  all 
these  immigrant's  with  the  preached  Word  and  the  Holy  Sacra- 
menta.  But  they  still  go  forw*ard  doing  *what  they  can*  a|id 
leaving  the  rest  with  God.  Oh,  for  helpers  in  this  time  nf  need  I 
The  'Elementary  School*  of  the  Augustana  S>Tiod  in  Carver 
County,  is  now  the  'St.  Ansgar  Academy'  and  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent work  among  the  Scandinavians.  They,  however,  greatly 
need  a  library  of  good  English  books,  and,  should  any  of  our 
readers  be  disposed  to  aid  in  supplying  this  want»  we  w411  be 
happy  to  select  the  books,  or  take  charge  of  those  which  may  be 
sent,  A  few  hundred  dollars  would  be  an  excellent  investment 
in  this  promising  Ini^titution." 
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In  the  autumn  of  1856,  he  took  his  first  trip  to  the  Scan- 
dinavians in  the  then  farthest  west.  Before  he  started,  he 
appealed  to  some  of  his  well-to-do  and  liberal  friends  for  dona- 
tions toward  buying  land  for  schools  and  churches  for  the  Scan- 
dinavians in  the  West.  From  Chicago  he  took  his  friend  Paul 
Anderson  with  him  to  help  select  the  land  and  the  church  lots. 
He  gives  his  impressions  and  descriptions  of  the  long  trip  to 
the  new  country  and  its  booming  cities,  in  the  most  fascinating 
manner.  We  reproduce  only  those  parts  of  these  letters  which 
tell  of  his  Church  work : 

"It  was  evening  before  we  discovered  that  there  were  a 
number  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes  in  La  Crosse,  but  through 
the  kind  ofSces  of  several  young  men,  word  was  communicated 
to  as  many  as  possible,  and  by  eight  o'clock  some  thirty  persons 
were  gathered  together  in  the  house  of  a  Norwegian,  to  whom 
we  preached  the  Word  of  God.  The  services  were  solemn  and, 
to  us  at  least,  peculiarly  interesting.  They  had  brought  with 
them  their  hymn  books  and  after  opening  the  services  with  an 
English  hymn,  the  remaining  hymns  were  sung  in  their  own 
tongue.  There  are  perhaps  one  hundred  Scandinavians  in  the 
town,  though  the  greater  part  are  unmarried  and  reside  here 
but  for  a  season.  Several  Norwegian  settlements  are  found 
some  distance  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  young  people 
come  in  to  the  town  to  work,  while  the  number  of  permanent 
residents  must  necessarily  increase  with  the  increase  of  this 
place.  Under  these  circumstances,  instead  of  taking  the  packet 
on  Monday  morning,  we  concluded  to  remain  until  Tuesday  and 
if  possible  secure  a  lot  for  a  church.  Several  owners  of  property 
were  visited,  and  at  lenj:rth  two  were  found,  one  of  whom  gener- 
ously donated  a  lot  on  an  addition  to  the  city,  with  the  privilege 
of  building  upon  it  in  five  years,  and  another,  who  sold  us  a 
beautiful  lot,  made  a  reduction  of  fifty  dollars  in  the  price. 
Several  other  benevolent  gentlemen  were  called  upon  who  gave 
subscriptions  of  from  fifty  dollars  to  fi\e  dollars  towards  the 
purchase  money,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  forty-five  dollars 
the  whole  sura  was  raised.  This  we  advanced  out  of  some 
moneys  in  our  hands,  then  wrote  out  the  deeds,  and  had  them 
sip:ned  and  witnessed,  as  well  as  rejzistered  at  the  court-house, 
and  after  a  hard  day's  work,  retired  to  rest  as  tired  a  man  as 
could  be  found 

**The  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation  in  Red  Wing  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  E.  Norelius,  have  a  neat  frame  church 
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under  roof,  and  so  far  finished  that  they  can  use  it  for  worship. 
The  German  Methodists  have  likewise  one  nearly  finished  for 
their  society,  which  numbers  forty  members.  The  German 
Lutherans,  we  regret  to  say,  are  totally  neglected  and  it  ia 
pitiable,  in  traveling  from  place  to  place,  to  find  that  instead 
of  concentrating  our  strength  to  supply  the  appalling  desti- 
tution in  the  western  States  and  Territories,  our  energies  are 
weakened  and  our  forces  are  scattered  by  intestine  feuds,  and 
that,  too,  among  brethren.  What  hope  or  promise  is  there  of 
ever  coming  to  the  unity  of  faith  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God  while  we  thus  turn  away  from  our  own  flesh  and 
refuse  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty f 
Only  they  who  do  God's  will  shall  know  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God,  nor  is  there  a  single  promise  in  the  Word  that  we 
shall  be  guided  into  all  truth  while  we  remain  thus  careless  and 
neglectfui  toward  our  nt*edy  and  perishing  brethren.  May  God 
have  mercy  upon  us,  for  verily  we  know  not  what  we  do,  But 
we  are  wandering  from  our  subject.  Bed  Wing  is  quite  an  im* 
portant  point,  and  with  a  magnificent  prairie  country  in  the 
rear,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  a  location  for  English 
and  German  churches,  and  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  to 
look  after  our  interests  in  this  portion  of  the  territory.  Un- 
fortunately the  persons  to  whom  we  had  letters,  were  mostly 
absent  and  no  effort  could  be  made  to  secure  church  sites  at 
this  time. 

*'As  brother  Norelius,  who  officiates  among  the  Swedes,  lives 
some  twelve  miles  out  in  the  country,  we  procured  a  buggy  and 
made  a  visit  on  Friday  afternoon.  ..,*... 

**  We  fortunately  found  Pastor  Norelius  at  home,  and  though 
we  were  strangers  to  each  other,  we  at  once  felt  that  we  were 
brethren  in  Christ  and  partakers  of  the  same  blessed  hope. 
It  was  deeply  affecting  to  receive  the  warm  hospitality  of 
this  dear  brother  and  his  faithful  companion,  and  we  shall  ever 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  night  which  was  passed  under 
their  roof  with  pleasant  thoughts.  For  hours  we  conferred  to- 
gether  concerning  the  interests  of  Zion  among  the  Scandina* 
f  vian  population  of  the  territory,  and  various  plans  were  sug- 
gested, about  which  we  hope  to  communicate  more  hereafter. 
The  crying  want  is  pious,  educated,  and  self-denying  ministers  1 
At  every  point  of  impoilance  thp  Scandinavians  are  settling  in 
large  numbers,  but  while  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  some 
mx  or  eight  persons  who  are  licensed  as  ministers  and  are  sup- 
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ported  as  missionaries  by  their  societies  in  New  York,  we  have 
but  two  Swedish  pastors  for  the  whole  territory,  and  not  a 
single  minister  that  we  know  of  among  the  multitudes  of  Nor- 
wegians who  are  already  counted  by  thousands.  There  ought 
to  be  at  least  twelve  Lutheran  Missionaries  among  the  Scan- 
dinavians now  in  Minnesota  and  how  many  additional  ones 
are  needed  can  only  be  ascertained  when  the  summer's  immi- 
gration from  Sweden  and  Norway  has  ceased.  Should  this 
paragraph  meet  the  eye  of  any  pious  young  Scandinavian,  we 
would  beg  him  most  earnestly  to  consider  the  great  question 
of  devoting  his  life  and  his  all  to  the  welfare  of  his  destitute 
countrymen.  Our  seminaries  and  colleges  are  all  open  to  him, 
and  if  he  is  without  means,  our  education  societies  will  be  glad 
to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  assist  in  his  education.'' 

To  this  account  of  Mr.  Passavant's  visit  to  Mr.  Norelius 
the  latter,  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  writer  adds  this  interesting 
little  incident: 

"In  the  fall  of  1856  Mr.  Passavant  visited  me  in  my 
'claim-shanty'  in  Vasa,  Minnesota.  It  was  raininjj:  during  the 
night  and  as  the  roof  consisted  of  only  a  thin  piece  of  canvass, 
we  did  not  altogether  escape  a  wetting.  The  rain  on  the  bed, 
soaking  through  to  Mr.  Passavant's  skin,  caused  him  to  dream 
that  he  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  and  to  wonder  how  he 
could  escape." 

Mr.  Passavant  continues  the  account  of  his  missionary 
tour : 

*'The  sun  shone  bri^rhtly  after  the  rain,  and  poured  over 
mount  and  vale  and  stream  a  flood  of  mellow  li?ht,  as  our  stea- 
mer came  in  sight  of  St.  Paul.  The  first  view  of  the  city  with 
the  dew  and  freshness  of  youth  upon  it,  was  truly  enchanting. 
It  is  finely  located  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
although  the  houses  are  scattered  over  nearly  two  miles  of 
bluflf  and  plain,  it  appeared  from  our  boat  like  an  old  and 
compact  town. 

**As  we  remained  in  St.  Paul  for  eight  days,  including'  two 
Sabbaths,  we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  its  inhabitants,  its  resources,  and  its  pros- 
pects   

"After  thus  taking  the  bearings  of  the  city  from  different 
points,  and  spending  some  time  visiting  the  suburbs  and  study- 
ing the  genius  of  the  place,  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
most  effective  way  of  doing  something  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
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and  His  Church  in  the  Territory,  was  to  commence  in  this  its 
natural  center*  Accordingly ^  after  visiting  the  honorable  Mr, 
Sibley,  at  Mendota.  and  secnrini?  his  co-operation,  which  was 
generously  given,  we  determined,  in  humble  reliance  upon  the 
divine  aid^  to  secure  a  lot  for  an  English  Lutheran  church  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  center  of  the  city*  We  were,  however, 
several  yeai*s  too  late  to  obtain  such  a  site  as  a  gift,  although 
two  lots  were  offered  us  by  owners  of  land  on  the  edge  of  the 
city,  on  condition,  however,  that  the  proposed  church  should 
be  erected  on  them.  As  there  w^as  therefore  no  alternative  left 
but  to  raise  the  necessary  sum  by  subscription  among  the  citi* 
zens,  we  spent  several  weary  days  in  this  self-denying  wor]?,  and 
although  many,  who  it  was  thought  would  have  favored  the 
enterprise  were,  unfortunately  for  us,  absent  from  the  city, 
twelve  gentlemen  generously  subscribed  one  hundred  dollars 
each  towards  the  lots,  and  another,  with  a  truly  liberal  spirit, 
presented  us  with  a  deed  for  three  acres  of  ground  on  a  beau- 
tiful lake,  a  mile  from  the  city  limits,  with  permission  either 
to  sell  them  for  a  church,  or  use  them  hereafter  as  a  site  for 
an  Orphan  House.  Had  not  our  time  been  so  limited,  this 
sum  might  have  easily  been  raised  to  two  thousand  dollars, 
but  our  engagements  at  home  required  a  speedy  return,  and 
after  making  arrangements  to  have  the  list  continued,  we  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  the  time  to  a  selection  of  a  suitable  site 
for  the  church.  Two  locations  were  especially  preferred,  on 
account  of  their  central  and  commanding  position,  both  being 
near  the  State  house,  and  one  immediately  facing  it;  but  the 
owners  of  both  wore  in  other  parts  of  the  territory,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  defer  the  actual  purchase  of  one  or  the  other, 
until  their  returu.  In  this  connection,  w^e  cannot  omit  return- 
ing our  gratefid  aekuowled^'ements  to  the  Hon.  W.  Jl.  Sibley, 
ex-Governor  Ramsey,  and  Messers  Oaks,  Berkcy,  M'Kenty» 
Rohrer  and  Levering,  who  in  many  ways  manifested  their  in- 
terest and  warmly  co-operated  in  this  undertaking. 

**If  it  be  asked  whether  wc  found  any  or  many  of  our  Eng- 
lish menibei-8  in  St.  Paul,  we  must  confess  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  ministers  in 
eastern  Pennsj^lvania,  and  a  few  persons  whose  sympathies  are 
with  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  w^ho  are  not  members,  we  found 
none.  There  are  no  doubt  a  few  of  our  people  here,  as  in  every 
other  western  city,  but  we  are  certain  that  so  soon  as  a  t  ' 
sionar>'  is  on  the  ground,  (which  we  hope  will  be  early  in 
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Spring)  there  will  be  numerous  immigrations  of  our  people 
from  the  East  to  this  promising  place.  In  addition  to  those 
who  may  immigrate  here,  there  are  many  German  Protestants 
in  the  city,  some  of  whom  would  unite  with  an  English  Luther- 
an Church,  while  not  a  few  of  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  who 
acquire  our  language  with  great  facility,  would  be  happy  to 
identify  themselves  with  an  English  Lutheran  congregation. 
But  there  is  no  lack  of  material  in  St.  Paul,  for  thousands  live 
without  Christ  and  without  hope,  serving  the  god  of  this  world ; 
while  hundreds  of  energetic  young  men  from  the  East,  who 
have  come  here  to  seek  their  fortune,  are  accessible  to  a  faith- 
ful minister  of  the  Word,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful classes  for  pastoral  effort.  And  the  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion has  a  work  to  do  in  the  metropolis  of  a  territory  five  times 
the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  which  will  soon  be  the  home  of  millions 
of  industrious  freemen.  We  cannot  be  true  to  ourselves,  to 
our  country  and  to  our  God,  and  continue  to  neglect  these 
centers  of  population  and  influence,  as  we  have  hitherto  done. 
We  must  perform  our  part  of  the  work  of  molding  the  het- 
erogeneous masses  in  our  western  States,  and  if  we  spend  our 
strength  in  out-of-the-way  places,  to  the  neglect  of  the  larger 
cities,  we  shall  be  utterly  unable  to  do  our  Master's  work. 

"It  is  already  late  in  the  day  to  begin  an  enterprise  which 
should  have  been  commenced  with  the  very  commencement  of 
the  city.  The  difficulties  which  are  now  inseparable  from  such 
an  undertaking,  are  but  the  consequences  of  our  sinful  nej2:lect. 
But  these  dare  not  make  us  shrink  from  our  obvious  duty. 
Whatever  be  the  cost  and  the  exertions  in  entering  the  field  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  it  must  be  done.  And  let  the  importance  of 
early  and  vigorous  effort  in  other  States  and  Territories,  such  as 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oregon  and  California  be  fully 
recognized  by  the  Church,  for  while  she  sleeps,  the  enemy  is 
awake  and  is  sowing  tares 

**The  Nonvegian  and  Swedish  members  of  our. Church  are 
generally  found  in  settlements,  though  many  of  them,  especially 
the  younger  portion,  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  towns  where 
work  can  be  procured.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  missionary 
operations  among  them,  as  the  number  and  compactness  will  en- 
able them  to  erect  churches  and  schools  and  support  the  gospel 
themselves  more  readily  than  if  dispei-sed  among  the  American 
population.  By  attending  vigorously  and  without  delay  to  this 
great  and  growing  interest,  which  is,  the  Lord  be  praised,  in- 
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tensely  Protestiint,  our  Church  will  soon  become  the  most  nmner- 
0U8  Protestant  body  of  Christians  in  this  future  State.  We  hope 
hereafter  to  suL,w*st  something  for  their  iDtellectual  and  spirit- 
ual Ijenefit,  but  at  present  would  only  a^^ain  call  the  attention 
of  our  Norwegian  and  Swedish  ministers  in  Illinois  to  the  im- 
portance of  sending  one  or  more  of  their  most  able  and  ex- 
perienced men  to  reside  in  St.  Paul,  or  some  other  central  point, 
and  operate  from  thence  over  the  whole  Territory  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  circulating  good  papers  and  books,  and  supplying 
the  settlements  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  able  and  faithful 
pastors  and  teachers.  The  present  immigration  into  this  Terri- 
tory from  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  as  from  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  will  give  our  Scandinavian  brethren 
enough  to  do  without  attempting  anything  to  increase  it/* 

Oct.  20,  ^Ir.  Passavant  writes  to  Mr.  Norelius,  offering  a 
personal  contribution  of  fifty  dollars  and  further  help  for  the 
church  lot  in  Red  Wing.  He  also  speaks  of  an  offer  of  land  for 
a  Swedish  college  at  Lake  City,  Minn,,  and  asks  Mr,  Norelius  to 
investigate  the  place.  He  further  gives  advice  for  starting  Swe- 
dish work  at  Carver  and  New  Sweden  and  continues  to  secure 
funds  for  the  Scandinavians  from  churches  and  individuals  in 
the  east.  Mr.  Pa-ssavant  seems  at  this  time  to  be  principal  ad- 
viser and  leader  of  the  Scandinavian  Lutherans. 

At  this  point,  Father  Heyer  again  comes  upon  the 
scene.  This  remarkable  man  went  to  India  for  the  first  time 
in  1842,  when  he  was  forty-nine  years  old.  On  account  of  his 
health,  he  returned  in  184G.  He  gathered  and  organized  a 
church  in  Baltimore  and  went  back  to  India  in  1848.  In  1857 
he  again  turned  bis  face  homeward.  On  his  way  home  from 
preaching  to  the  Hindus  he  crossed  the  desert  of  Arabia  and 
stopped  to  preach  to  a  congregation  of  Europeans  camping 
under  the  shadow  of  l^It.  Sinai.  He  went  down  into  Eg>^pt,  ex- 
plored the  pyramids  and  then  visited  Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and 
Jerusalem.  He  did  not  come  home  to  rest  on  his  laurels  but, 
though  sixty-four  years  old,  was  ready  for  work  wherever  he 
might  serve  the  Lord  and  His  Church.  Mr,  Passavant,  who 
knew  him  intimately  and  who  had  kept  the  Church  informed 
and  interested  in  his  India  work,  had  his  eye  on  him  for  the 
Home  Mission  Field.  He  secured  his  appointment  and  support 
for  the  West  Mr,  Heyer  was  accordingly  sent  to  St.  Paul  to 
gather  and  build  up  a  Qermao  and  an  English  Lutheran  church. 

Mr.  Passavant  writes  thus  to  Norelius: — 
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*'You  will  rejoice  when  I  inform  you  that  I  have  (under 
God)  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  services  of  an  admirable  min- 
ister for  St.  Paul.  It  is  none  other  than  Father  Heyer,  late  of 
India.  He  leaves  for  St.  Paul  in  two  weeks  and  will  probably 
accept  a  call  from  the  German  Lutheran  Congregration  there, 
and  at  the  same  time  seek  to  build  up  an  English  Lutheran  Con- 
gregation, or  at  least  labor  to  collect  the  scattered  members  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  sending  out  of  a  faithful  English  Luth- 
eran pastor  by  spring.  Pray  for  him,  and  if  you  can,  do  your 
best  to  slip  up  to  St.  Paul  and  see  the  dear  old  man  sometime 
soon.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  come  along,  but  fear  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  I  can  go  this  fall.  The  money  diflSculty 
is  so  distressing  here  that  I  have  been  in  the  greatest  struggle 
for  the  last  four  weeks.  Do  not,  therefore,  delay  writing  but  let 
me  hear  from  you  immediat<?ly  on  your  receiving  this.  If  I  can 
go  out,  I  will,  of  course,  stop  a  day  at  Red  Wing." 

After  Heyer  had  been  in  the  field  for  a  few  years  he  wrote 
this  interesting  account  of  his  labors  to  Dr.  Passavant: 
"Dear  Brother, 

"Among  the  many  items  of  business  to  which  your  attention 
is  called,  you  may  perhaps  have  lost  sight  of  Minnesota  where, 
through  your  instrumentality,  the  Lutheran  Missionary  opera- 
tions were  first  commenced.  Allow  me  to  state  a  few  circum- 
stances, which  show  that  the  work  is  still  going  on.  After 
struggling  with  difficulties  which  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  Minnesota  Synod,  our  prospects  are  now  becoming 
brighter.  At  the  next  syuodical  meeting  in  St.  Paul  on  Ascen- 
sion Day  the  following  members  are  expected  to  be  prt^sent: 
Mallinson,  Thonij)son,  Faelitman,  Hleeken,  Evert,  Hoffman 
Wolff,  Emmel,  Reitz,  Our  Nedden,  Eise  and  Kuhn;  members 
not  present,  Brand  and  Heyer.  Total  fourteen.  Several  of  these 
brethren  are  from  the  Chrischona,  and  have  eonie  rec-cnnniended 
by  the  superintendent  of  that  Institute.  Tlu^se  men  are  better 
calculated  to  labor  among  the  German  settlers  of  Minnesota  than 
are  candidates  from  universities  or  from  our  seniinaries  in 
this  c(mntry.  The  most  of  them  will  be  able  to  get  along,  if 
we  can  only  allow  them  fifty  dollars  a  year  in  addition  to  what 
they  may  get  from  the  people.  After  inviting  them  to  come 
over,  it  would  be  unfortunate,  discreditable,  and  injurious  to 
our  cause,  if  we  should  fail  to  assist  tlieni  with  the  small  amoimt 
above  stated.  I  have  written  to  the  Pennsylvania  Missionary 
Committee,  and  also  to  the  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  in 
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Baltimore,  What  these  committees  may  be  able  and  willing  to 
da  for  Minnesota  I  do  not  know  yet;  if  you  should  be  present 
at  the  nieetini?  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  in  Easton,  I  trust 
you  will  plead  for  Minnesota.  Br,  Faektman  is  doin*^'  what  he 
can  to  provide  places,  etc.,  for  the  new  assistants  in  Minnesota, 
but  he  is  sometimes  almost  overburdened,  beintr  poor  himself,  he 
must  be  furnished  with  the  means  to  help  the  brethren  who 
have  arrived  and  others  who  are  yet  coming,  or  there  will  be 
Buffering  among  them.  If  it  were  in  your  power  from  any  funds 
or  resources  at  your  disposal  to  send  twenty-five  or  fifty  dolhu'S 
to  Br.  Fachtman  soon,  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  him.  In 
conclusion,  allow  me  to  make  one  more  sugiirestion.  When  the 
war  is  over,  the  Christian  Commission  will  have  performed  its 
great  labor  of  love,  the  benevolent  in  our  Lutheran  community 
should  then  be  encouraged  to  provide  clothing  and  other  ar- 
ticles for  our  poor  missionaries  in  the  far  west, 

**I  will  add  no  more,  but  pray  the  Lord  to  have  you  in  His 
holy  keeping. 

Your  aged  fellow  pilgrim 

C.  F.  Heyer/' 

Here  is  a  letter  to  Pastor  Hatlestad  showing  the  same  con- 
cern for  the  Scandinavian  interests  about  Chicago: 

**I  was  truly  sorry  that  I  could  not  see  you  when  la  Chi- 
cago. Oh,  how  wonderfully  is  our  work  opening  up  in  the  great 
West  I  My  heart  bleeds  when  I  think  how  wide  is  the  desti- 
tution and  how  few  the  labtu'ers.  We  need  men,  men,  men ! 
But  in  ever>'  case  men  of  purity,  piety,  principle  and  power, 
men  who  are  equal  to  the  great  work  which  God  has  given  ua 
to  do, 

*'I  fear  that  if  one  or  two  more  Swedish  pastors  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  spared  to  our  dear  brother  Carlson  iti  Chicago^ 
we  must  and  will  go  down.  Another  fear  with  me  is  that  the  in- 
coming t»f  the  masses  of  unsanetilied  material  into  the  Swedish 
Church  in  Chicago  will  duplicate  the  New  York  trouble,  A 
good  and  experienced  man  is  needed  for  the  South  Side  and 
a  strong  and  devout  man  for  the  new  enterprise  on  the  West 
Side.  Think  over  these  things  and  cry  to  God  earnestly  for  such 
men/* 

Dr.  Norelius  saw  the  need  of  purely  English  congregations 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  west  when  many  others  ridiculed 
and  opposed  them.  If  he  could  have  had  his  way  in  Red  Wing, 
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the  Episcopalians  would  not  have  won  some  of  the  most  prom- 
ising and  wealthy  young  Lutherans  of  the  town  and  would  not 
have  built  up  their  strong  church  so  largely  out  of  Lutheran 
material.  Pastor  Norelius  writes  to  Mr.  Passavant,  Oct.  30, 1865. 

"It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  an  English  Lutheran 
congregation  established  here  in  Red  Wing  in  time  to  gather 
in  the  large  material  which  is  already  available.  There  are 
already  three  different  Lutheran  nationalities  who  have  estab- 
lished congregations  viz.,  the  Germans,  the  Swedes,  and  the 
Norwegians.  I  do  hope  that  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  soon 
be  able  to  establish  an  English  congregation,  since  otherwise  many 
of  the  young  people  will  be  lost  to  our  church." 

Along  the  same  line.  Dr.  Passavant  closes: 

"It  will  be  seen  that  as  yet  we  have  not  an  English  Luth- 
eran Church  in  Milwaukee.  Though  a  city  of  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants,  it  is  off  the  line  of  immigration  (with  some  excep- 
tions) of  our  people  from  the  east.  It  is  a  city  of  Yankees,  Ger- 
mans and  Irish;  of  Norwegians,  Dutch  and  Bohemians.  And 
yet  the  time  will  come,  ere  long,  when  an  English  church  will 
be  a  necessity.  It  is  very  desirable,  even  now,  particularly 
among  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  worthy  pastor  of  the  Nor- 
wegian church  is  most  anxious  that  an  enterprise  of  the  kind 
should  be  commenced  without  delay.  But  the  man,  where  can 
he  be  obtained  ?  And  the  means  of  support,  whence  are  they  to 
come?  These  cannot  be  overlooked,  it  will  require  a  living  man, 
and  even  then  such  a  person  must  be  content  to  sow  for  years 
before  the  harvest  comes.*' 

In  the  spring  of  1864  Dr.  Passavant  made  another  mission- 
ar>'  trip  to  the  west.  On  these  journeys  he  always  stopped  on 
the  way  and  encoura<?ed  the  brethren  of  every  nationality  in 
their  pioneer  labors  and  struggles  and  pave  them  counsel  and 
assistance.  Into  many  a  modest  pastor's  home  he  came  like  a 
messenger  of  hope  and  courage.  The  seeds  he  sowed,  the  in- 
fluence he  exerted,  the  movements  he  inspired  and  stalled,  the 
courage  and  hope  he  left  behind,  eternity  alone  can  reveal.  To 
this  day  the  mention  of  his  name  makes  the  eyes  of  many  a  saint 
sparkle  or  dim  with  tears.  He  always  knew  how  to  speak  a 
word  in  season,  not  only  to  the  weary  pastor  but  also  to  the 
struggling  wife  and  mother  who  shared  her  husband's  toils 
and  privations.  It  would  be  interesting  to  quote  from  his  long 
account  of  this  trip  to  Erie,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Milwaukee.  lie  had 
a  gift  of  measuring  the  importance  of  every  city  he  visited  for 
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the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  had  remarkable  ability  to  gather  the 
history  and  statistics  of  the  early  Lutheran  settlers.  He  seemed 
to  be  able  to  divine  the  eharacter  of  hireling  who  came  to  prey 
upon  the  scattered  sheep.  He  mercilessly  unmasked  immoral 
and  rationalistic  pretenders.  To  them  he  was  not  a  welcome 
visitor,  as  he  went  to  and  fro  on  his  apostolic  jonrneys.  Many 
a  clerical  hypocrite  was  exposed  and  warned  against^  and  many 
a  weak  flock  saved  from  ruin. 

Thus  in  his  account  of  his  trip  to  Erie  he  tells  of  the  early 
settlements  of  the  Germans,  of  their  spiritual  destitution,  of  the 
labors  of  young  Heyer  in  their  behalf,  of  the  scourging  of  some 
of  the  *  independent*  pretenders,  and  of  the  havoc  they  made  of 
the  flock. 

He  was  instrumental  in  the  gathering  and  organizing  of 
the  first  English  mi.saion  in  Erie  and  of  the  securing  of  the  Rev, 
J.  H-  W.  Stuekenberg  for  the  field  in  1861.  He  did  much  to  aid 
the  struggling  flock  in  these  early  days.  He  stopped  over  by 
appointment  in  Ft.  Wayne  and  preached  there  three  time-s  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  fii'st  English  Lutheran 
church.  Toward  the  paj^nent  of  the  six  thousand  dollar  debt, 
he  raised  about  two  thirds  of  the  sum.  He  ends  a  three-column 
editorial  thus: 

**We  must  reserve  for  another  time  an  account  of  the  pleas- 
ant Monday  which  succeeded  this  day  of  joy  and  toil.  Memory 
will  often  wander  back  to  the  family  room  in  the  Rudisill  man- 
sion, where  genial  friends  were  gathered,  and  we  llsteuL^d  and 
laughed  and  cried  over  the  old  days  when  the  *  Synod  of  the 
West*  embraced  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Hlinois,  and 
the  entire  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Pastor  Wyneeken,  one  of 
the  few  surviving  members,  was  the  soul  of  the  company  and 
described  those  early  days  with  their  sunny  and  stormy  memor- 
ies, their  hard  toil  and  wretched  pay,  their  defeats  in  one  place 
and  triumphs  in  another,  their  log  cabins  and  'early  candle 
lightings,'  and  weaknesses,  oddities  and  peculiarities  oi  good  men 
then  as  now.  Vale  et  vale.  The  train  is  coming.  We  must 
hasten  back  to  work  at  home.  In  a  little  while  our  toils  will 
be  over.    *  There  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.'  '^ 

In  Sept.,  1867,  Dr.  Passavant  made  a  laborious  journey  to 
visit  the  Canada  Synod.  He  was  sorely  needed  there,  as  that 
Synod  did  not  seem  to  know  what  it  was  doing  and  how  it  waa 
being  imposed  upon  by  place-seekers  and  other  uncertain  ad- 
venturers* 
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When  the  Swedish  Publishing  Society  had  been  organized 
in  Chicago  he  advised,  that  while  the  Society  would  naturally 
import  most  of  its  books  from  Sweden,  provision  should  at 
once  be  made  to  publish  also  such  books  and  tracts  as  would 
set  forth  the  peculiar  dangers  that  beset  the  immigrants  on 
settling  down  in  this  land  of  sects,  schisms  and  heresies,  and  to 
give  such  instruction  and  direction  as  would  save  them  to  the 
Church  of  their  fathers.  He  was  always  a  helper  of  the  saints 
and  so  here  also  he  urged  the  American  Lutherans  to  assist 
these  brethren  in  the  establishment  of  their  Book  and  Tract 
Society. 

He  seemed  to  have  the  insight  of  a  seer  into  all  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  great  West.  He  understood  each  locality, 
knew  its  strategic  value  for  the  future  of  the  Church,  what  kind 
of  man  it  needed  and  what  work  he  should  do.  Thus  when  he 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  driving  a  permanent  stake  in 
Red  Wing,  he  wrote  to  Norelius: 

**I  want  that  comer  lot  near  your  church,  if  it  can  be  got 
for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  Would  not  the  pro- 
prietor throw  off  twenty-five  or  fifty  for  such  a  purpose?  Try 
him  hard.  Now,  dear  brother,  will  you  not  do  me  the  favor  to 
take  this  subscription  paper  to  Messers  Freeborn,  Phelps  and 
Graham  and  get  each  of  them  to  give  you  a  good  donation? 
Tell  them  that  a  Lutheran  Church  in  Red  Wing  will  bring  in 
more  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Germans  of  the  best  kind  than 
any  other  thiiijL:^.  It  would  ^^reatly  add  to  the  value  of  their 
property  to  get  this  class  of  persons  to  settle  among  them  as 
they  all  have  money  and  are  industrious  and  enterprising  men. 
I  must  beg  you,  dear  brother,  to  prosecute  this  matter  with 
•  vigor.  If  you  can  get  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  subscribed  and  paid  either  in  cash 
or  notes,  you  may  draw  on  nie  at  sight  for  the  other  fifty  dollars. 
We  must  try  hard  to  get  a  good  man  stationed  in  Red  Wing  who 
can  preach  English  and  German  and  in  this  way  he  could  serve 
the  country  back  for  twenty  miles  and  up  and  down  the  river 
for  the  same  distance.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  mercy  to 
our  Scandinavians  to  have  such  a  man  on  the  ground. 

''Dear  brother  Norelius,  spare  no  pains  in  pushing  this 
matter  through  immediately.  'The  King's  business  requireth 
\  haste'  and  as  the  river  will  soon  open,  what  we  do  must  be  done 

quickly. ' ' 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Passavant  know  how  to  find  out  all  items 
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of  interest  t'ur  himself,  but  he  knew  also  how  to  train  and  use 
others  in  this  service.  Thus  he  directs  the  ever-willing  Nore- 
lius: 

**Now  one  more  request  from  you  aiid  do  not  refuse  me  or 
*I  will  excomniiLDicate  you/  as  Luther  said  to  Melanchthon 
when  he  was  ill  and  would  not  take  the  soup  until  thus  threat- 
ened, 1  am  most  anxious  for  your  mouthi}'  notes  aj^'ain.  They 
did  mueh  piod  and  will  do  more.  Here  is  a  recipe  for  making 
them.  You  liave  the  Ilemlandrt  and  other  Scandinavian  papers* 
Now,  just  lay  theai  in  one  place  after  having  marked  with 
pencil  every  little  notice  of  a  new  settlement,  visit  or  whatever 
it  may  be  from  father  Esbjurn  down  to  the  humblest  student. 
Then  quietly  sit  down  and  string?  these  facts  tojafether  for  the 
Missionarff,  If  I  only  understood  the  Swedish  and  Norsk  a 
little  better  I  would  do  so  myself,  but  I  am  often  not  quite 
certain  of  the  raeaninK  of  words  and  fear  to  make  blunders. 
A  little  rc?sume  occasionally  at  tlie  end  of  a  letter  would  he 
deeply  interesting  to  all  our  readers.  Now,  dear  brother,  know- 
ing? your  wealcness,  it  is  hard  that  I  should  thus  trouble  you* 
but  it  arises  h-mn  my  strong  desire  to  interest  our  American 
Zion  in  our  Swedish  and  Norwegian  work.  In  this  way  you 
may  be  as  useful  as  thon^'h  actually  in  the  field  farther  west. 
Nay,  more,  by  thus  having  the  ear  of  the  Church  east,  you  can 
get  at  its  heart  and  pocket  likewise.  Funkium!  as  the  Germans 
say.  We  shall  therefore  expect  number  one  so  as  to  get  it  in 
the  fii'st  week  in  February.  Love  to  Mrs,  N. . . . " 

When  **The  Scandinavian  Evangelical  Lutheran  August- 
ana  Synod'-  was  organized  in  CUuton,  Wis.  in  the  summer 
of  1800,  Mi\  Passavaot  gave  it  a  hearty  Godspeed  in  the 
Missionary.    He  concluded  his  editorial  thus: 

**Tbe  tone  of  the  proceedings  uf  the  New  Synod  is  emi- 
nently Christian  and  catholic.  The  brethren  composing  it  seem 
intent  on  their  appropriate  business.  They  have  separated  from 
their  former  connection,  not  to  strive  but  to  work.  So  long  as 
they  observe  the  apostolic  injunction,  *whereunto  we  have  al- 
ready attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the 
same  thing/  they  cannot  but  prosper.  A  work  of  vast  magni- 
tude is  committed  to  their  hands.  Tens  of  thousands  of  immi- 
grants from  the  old  world,  look  to  them  for  spiritual  care.  Let 
them  be  faithful  to  their  own  souls  and  they  will  be  faithful  to 
*  their  brethren  after  the  flesh.'  Let  them  seek  first  of  all  the  king* 
dom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  else  shall  be  added 
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iniiA  tfaciDL    I>^  thesa  do  aU  nnto  Cknil  md 

strife  or  rain  j^vrj.    In  this  vaj  ibpy  viH  zkA  oohr  be  aUe  to 

keep  the  iznrrj  of  the  «pirrt  a£«d  tc*  2rFe  as^  kiw  ai  faredirBD, 

but  luso  Vj  l^eiKCke  tmin^ctiy  os^iiil  in  #<rih£kfaing  pure  Chnst- 
ian  efaoivrlKs  artd  trair.rr.g  tbezn  in  all  iht  Tiitaei  of  tke  Chiiit- 
ian  lif  «. 

*'The  N€^  Syn-i^i  already  nnmiwrs  twoitj-apTen  rainklas 
and  upwards  of  ^ty  40c^re«raticin&.  sc*  that  vitii  tvo  periodie- 
als.  the  Hemland^t,  Sv^fiisL  and  the  Kiri^x^nd^,  Norwe- 
gian,', a  respectable  Pabl:<;atk»n  f>:•!^iety  and  a  Theokneal 
Seminary,  this  newly  formed  5>:«dy,  will  ere  k«ue  become  one  of 
the  lareest  and  mr«t  eScient  of  our  Ameriean  SynodsL  As  the 
fields  of  labor  and  the  nationalities  oeenpied  by  it  aie  entirely 
distinct  from  those  of  exLsiinff  Syn»:«ds.  we  trust  that  there  will 
be  no  further  occasion  of  strife  between  them  and  others.  The 
great  Northwest  is  brr^d  enouirh  for  ail  to  enter  in  and  gather 
sheaves,  without  interfering  with  the  riehts  of  others."' 

On  the  return  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Esbjom  to  Sweden,  Dr. 
Passavant  writes,  July  23,  1S63: 

"We  deeply  recrret  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  this 
devout  and  honored  pa.«tor  and  professor  has  finally  determined 
to  return  to  Sweden  and  devote  the  remaining  years  of  his 
ministry  to  the  service  of  the  Church  in  his  native  land.  When 
in  Chicago,  two  weeks  aco,  we  had  the  sad  pleasure  of  bidding 
hmi  adieu  previous  to  his  d'^parture  f«»r  New  York.  He  is  now 
probably  on  th»'  ocran  an<l.  shoulii  it  please  Goii  to  trive  him  a 
prosperous  journey,  h**  will  siNin  l»e  installed  as  pastor  in  the 
dear  old  *Henilan<l»t.'  In  CMininrr  to  this  decision,  so  deeply 
painful  to  all  the  brt^thn-n  of  the  Au'jiistana  Synod,  and  against 
which  they  publicly  and  privately  urcred  ever>'  possible  objec- 
tion, it  is  but  justice  to  Pn^f.  Esbjorn  to  remark  that  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  intimiity  of  increasinir  auv  had  much  to  do 
with  his  final  resolution.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  he  has  griven 
liis  whole  time  and  strenirth  to  the  missionary-  work  among  his 
countrymen  in  the  West:  and  his  constitution,  greatly  impaired 
by  the  exhausting  labors  of  an  apostolic  ministrj',  was,  in  his 
judgment,  at  least,  no  longer  equal  to  the  confinement  and 
exertion  of  the  lecture  room.  Having  been  the  first  of  our 
Hwedish  Lutheran  i)astors  in  America,  he  continued  most  faith- 
"♦  his  post  until  the  bust,  successfully  carr^'ing  his  classes 
"le  winter  and  spring  sessions  and  receiving  the  bene- 
^Ee  of  its  Board  and  of  the  Synod.    His  departure 
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from  among  na  is^  humanly  speaking,  a  loss  to  our  American 
Church ;  his  return  to  Sweden  will  be  an  important  gain  to  the 
Church  at  home.** 

To  Pastor  Norelius  he  writes  privately  after  the  Indian 
massacre  in  Minnesota: 

**Your  favor  of  the  second  haa  been  read  with  much  sad 
interest.  I  have  made  notice  of  the  information  received  in 
the  paper,  which  I  hope  may,  perhaps,  bring  in  some  material 
aid.  By  to-morrow  I  hope  to  send  a  box  of  articles  for  the 
families  of  missionaries  or  pastors  of  your  Synod.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  country  I  cannot  get  any  unmade  materials, 
these  being  harder  to  get  than  money,  and  with  the  collection 
of  that  I  am  more  than  occupied  with  my  different  orphan  and 
sick  families.  So  I  send  on  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  missionary 
boxes  which  I  have  received  for  some  time  past.  In  addition 
to  these  articles  I  have  put  in  some  warm  clothing  for  any  poor 
Scandinavians  or  other  suflferer  by  the  Indians  whom  you  may 
meet,  and  a  couple  of  warm  coats  which  may  answer  this  winter 
for  any  poor  brethren  who  have  no  overcoats,  .  .  ,  Please 
keep  me  posted  up  in  matters  and  things  in  Minnesota.  I 
devoutly  pray  God  that  you  may  be  successful  in  providing 
for  those  poor  widows.  If  the  ministers  ha\^  enough  bedding 
and  your  poor  widows  have  none  or  little,  yon  can  transfer  to 
them.  Meanwhile  be  of  *good  cheer.'  God  will  yet  arise  and 
have  mercy  upon  Zion,  Let  us  work  on,  pray  on,  and  hope  on. 
How  thankful  would  I  be  to  see  an  Orphan  House  at  Lake 
Como!  Who  can  tell  but  that  ray  orphan  investment  may  yet 
come  in  just  in  the  time  of  needf 

And  again:  **I  write  to  request  that  you  would  immedi- 
ately inform  me  what  ones  of  yuur  Minnesota  Swedish  or  Nor- 
Hegian  ministers  are  most  in  need.  A  small  sum  of  money  has 
been  placed  in  my  hands  for  Western  missions,  and  at  this 
distance  I  must  rely  on  the  judgments  of  brethren.  Will  you, 
therefore,  give  me  the  post-office  address  of  all  the  Minnesota 
brethren,  and  write  opposite  each  a  brief  statement  of  about 
what  each  one  now  receives  and  whether  he  is  needy,  and,  also, 
whether  he  is  zealous  in  the  Master's  service.  Since  your  last, 
for  which  I  am  much  obliged,  I  have  received  a  box  of  clothing 
from  ladies  in  Dr.  Seiss'  church.  Are  any  of  your  brethren 
nnsupplied  with  overcoats?  I  could  yet  supply  a  few,  and 
might  send  some  other  useful  things.    I  have  taken  the  liberty 
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to  pay  one  dollar  on  the  subscription  of  Dr.  Beckman  to  the 
Lutheran  and  Missionary,  and  also  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to 
Brother  Henderson.  You  will  kindly  explain  that  these  sums 
were  given  me  to  apply  to  some  struggling  brother's  paper." 

Of  his  concern  and  anxiety  for  the  scattered  and  unshep- 
herded  Scandinavians  in  Minnesota,  he  writes: 

*'But  I  must  close.  And  yet  I  cannot  close  without  an 
expression  of  the  deep  anxiety  which  I  feel  towards  you  and 
our  brethren  in  Minnesota.  In  these  last  sad  times,  when  so 
many  good  but  weak  hien  are  led  about  by  the  thousand  forms 
of  error,  how  great  is  the  need  of  prayer  and  silent  looking 
unto  Christ  for  His  gracious  assistance  and  preservation!  Let 
us,  therefore,  pray  unceasingly  for  the  humility  of  Christ,  for 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us  into  all  truth,  and  for 
living,  satisfying  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Only  God 
can  fortify  our  poor  dispersed  immigrants  against  the  wiles  of 
the  devil,  who  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light  goes  about  as  a 
roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  ...  I  will 
send  you,  next  week,  one  hundred  Swedish  Testaments,  one 
hundred  Norwegian,  fifty  Swedish  Bibles  and  fifty  Norwegian. 
So  soon  as  they  arrive,  please  notice  in  your  paper;  they  are 
from  the  American  Bible  Society  and  are  to  be  distributed  either 
gratuitously  to  the  poor  or  sold  at  the  usual  cheap  rate  to  those 
who  can  buy.  You  may  mention  now  in  your  paper  that 
they  will  be  in  Red  Wing  by  the  fourth  of  July,  so  that  the 
brethron  can  take  them  home  with  them.  They  must  report 
sales  and  grants  to  you,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  report  to  me, 
first,  immediatoly  after  you  give  them  to  the  brethren,  and 
afterwards  when  they  write  to  you  the  particulars  of  the 
distribution.  All  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  should  be  sent  back 
to  me,  as  T  am  responsible  to  the  Society  for  them.** 

During  the  succeeding  years  Mr.  Passavant  secured  and 
sent  a  number  of  boxes  of  clothing  and  [)rovisions,  together 
with  considerable  money,  to  Mr.  Xon^lius,  to  be  distributed 
among  thos(»  who  had  suffered  from  the  massacre. 

The  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  was  organized  in  1860.  Its 
Theological  Seminary  was  temporarily  located  at  Chicago.  In 
the  early  part  of  18G3  one  thousand  acres  of  land  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  six  dollars  per 
acre  at  Paxton,  111.,  about  100  miles  south  of  Chicago.  The 
plan  was  to  lay  out  the  land  in  city  lots,  sell  them,  and  with 
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the  proceeds  \o  build  and  equip  the  Seminary,  All  this  looked 
very  feasible  and  favorable.  ** Papier  ist  geduldig/'  the  Ger- 
mans rniy;  but  Dr.  Passavant  had  bis  fears  trnd  misgivings.  In 
an  editorial,  May  19,  1863,  he  writes: 

**WhilG  we  most  heartily  rejoiee  in  the  favorable  issue  of 
this  long  and  anxiously  considered  project,  and  Bte  in  it  many 
evidences  of  the  eare  and  providence  of  God,  we  at  the  same 
time  *  rejoiee  with  trembling/  Indeed,  we  stand  in  painful 
doubt  of  all  plana  and  undertakiup?  w^hieb  look  so  hopeful  to 
the  natural  eye.  It  ought  not»  perhaps,  so  to  be;  for  we  know 
of  several  striking  exceptions ;  but  on  the  other  hand  so  many 
promising  sehemes  for  C^hrist  and  humanity  have  come  to 
nothing  that  the  exceptions  appear  but  to  e-stnbli^h  the  rule, 
*The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  miiatard,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  least  of  all  seedii/  Let  not,  then,  our  dear 
Scandinavian  brethren  trust  le^is  in  God  than  in  the  dark  hour 
when  all  but  God  seemed  last  to  their  view.  Let  not  pastora 
and  chui*ehe8  forget  that  for  years  to  come  their  earnest  effort 
must  be  put  forth  to  meet  the  eitrrent  expenses  of  the  Seminary 
and  iUi  student,s  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people.  It  will 
require  time  and  exertion  to  pay  for, the  Seminary  land  which 
has  been  purchased.  It  will  require -toil  and  sacrifice  to  erect 
the  necessary  buildings.  It  will  re<iiiire  instruction  and  appeals 
to  educate  and  support  the  candidates  for  the  sehoolrnom  and 
the  ministry.  The  location  is,  indeed,  admirable  and  the  land 
most  excellent,  but  if  pastoral  effort  is  relaxed  and  if  the  people 
imagine  the  Seminary  can  now  take  care  of  itself,  the  whole 
undertaking  will  be  a  failure.  But  we  think  better  things  of 
our  brethren,  though  we  thus  speak.  A  word  of  emit  ion  and 
warning  may  not»  "however,  be  in  vain,  for  more  hopeful  profl- 
peeta  even  than  the*se  have  been  hopelessly  blasted/' 

How"  w^ell  his  fears  were  grounded  is  shown  by  the  after- 
history  of  the  Seminary. 

The  Swedes,  it  seems,  had  intended  also  to  open  an 
orphans'  home  about  the  same  time  that  they  opened  their 
institution  of  learning  in  Paxton,  111.  Later  on,  when  they 
thought  they  were  ready  to  begin,  they  felt  their  need  of  couns**! 
and  naturally  turned  again  to  Dr.  Passavant. 

Their  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  Dr.  Passavant  recommends 
the  project.  Always  ** pious  towards  land/'  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  he  advises  the  securing  of  a  large  tract  for  the 
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institution,  encourages  them  to  go  forward  with  implicit  re- 
liance on  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  prays  God's  richest 
blessing  on   the   undertaking. 

About  this  time  the  Swedes  were  contemplating  the  found- 
ing of  a  second  orphanage  in  Minnesot-a,  and  again  they  con- 
sulted Dr.  Passavant*  He  writes  several  lengthy  letters,  goea 
into  the  subject  fully  and  canvasses  the  whole  ground.  He 
K^minds  them  that  the  most  importiint  thing  is  not  grounds, 
buildings,  money  or  even  orphans,  but  the  proper  persons  to 
direct  and  man  the  institution-  He  advises  against  a  new  home 
i»nd  counsels  concentration  on  and  a  more  liberal  support  o: 
the  one  which  had  been  established  at  Paxton. 

Pastor  Norelius  had  favored  colonizing  the  Swedes  into 
settlements.  He  consulted  Dr.  Passavant,  and  the  Doctor  again 
advises  caution  and  careful  preparation.     He  %vrites: 

'*I  too  have  had  such  fond  and  poetical  plans  about  colonies 
in  my  head.  But  after  studying  the  whole  matter  philosophic- 
ally and  practically  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  nothing.  Only  two  things  can  give  success  to  such  colonies. 
Either  a  little  exclusive  fanaticism  or  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  The  friction  is  too  great  be- 
cause of  the  too  great  contact  and  intimacy.  I  find  it  much 
easier  to  colonize  people  around  a  church  in  a  good  location,  by 
getting  a  devoted  pastor  and  a  good  school  as  a  center.  People 
will  buy  land  in  such  localities  and  will  be  better  satisfied  than 
by  making  a  joint-stock  concern  with  anyone  else.  Had  I  time, 
I  could  give  you  many  facts  on  this  subject  of  a  very  singular 
and  fanciful  nature." 

In  a  later  letter  he  writes: 

**You  know  how  fully  I  sympathize  with  the  general  plan 
of  a  colony  and  that  the  general  idea  of  it^  location  in  northern 
Iowa  or  southern  Minnesota  has  long  been  a  favorite  one  with  me. 
So  .many  possibilities  must  he  carefully  looked  to  in  its  par- 
ticular location  that  I  can  now  only  drop  a  \vord  of  caution. 
First,  let  the  title  of  the  land  be  beyond  doubt.  Don't  touch  it 
unless  the  legal  evidence  is  hrought  by  the  selling  party  duly 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  court  officers.  Secondly,  good  land, 
good  water,  plenty  of  fuel,  and  tolerable  means  of  access  are  all- 
important.  If  possible,  get  on  a  railroad.  Thirdly,  a  healthful 
location.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  such  a  plan  and,  finally, 
undisturbed  possession  and  no  sectarian,  worldly,  or  proselyting 
English  people  on  the  ground.    In  other  "words,  let  th«  settle- 
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ment  be  a  Scandinavian  one,  where  you  can  carry  out  your 
Lutheran  ideas  of  parochial  education  without  opposition  and 
your  religious  ideas,  without  the  annoying  presence  of  hungry 
8ect8  who  wait  to  entrap  your  people.  1  charge  you  by  the  Lord 
not  to  care  a  straw  for  any  oiYer  of  land  or  money  which  in- 
volves an  overlooking  of  these  most  important  considerations. 
Moreover,  do  not  locate  unless  you  can  clearly  gain  these  points. 
The  offer  of  the  Railroad  Co.  is  all  well^  but  four  fourths  is 

what  you  must  have  if  you  are  going  to  succeed .By  all 

means,  dear  brother,  guard  against  those  rascally  Yankees  and 
sharpers  with  which  the  West  abounds.  Promises  are  a  perfect 
humbug  in  America.  I  would  have  a  printed  legal  article  drawn 
up  in  which  they  bind  themselves  to  sell  for  so  much  the  tract 
numbering  so  and  so  and  the  lands  they  agree  to  donate.  Every 
mother's  son  of  them  would  have  to  sign  it  or  I  would  not  give 
a  farthing  for  a  ship  load  of  their  promises.  I  know  these 
scamps  and  hence  my  anxiety  on  this  subject.  I  would  not  trust 
any  land  speculators  or  Railroad  Co.  further  than  I  had  them 
tight  in  a  legal  vise.** 

He  was  also  instrumental  in  securing  the  land  in  Carver, 
Minn.,  on  which  was  located  the  school  which  grew  into  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College.     He  writes  to  Norelius: 

**I  have  the  promise  of  eighty  acres  of  land  for  your 
school  in  Carver,  It  is  in  the  Still  Water  District.  I  await  more 
specific  information  in  order  to  get  a  deed  made  out.  My  idea 
is  that  it  should  be  deeded  to  you  and  brother  Jackson  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  Please  let  me  have  views  on  this  point. 
Possibly  I  may  get  some  more  of  the  same  sort.** 

Of  a  visit  to  the  Augiistana  Synod  in  session  at  Rockford, 
he  writes: 

*'By  four  hours'  midnight  travel  from  Chicago  we  were 
enabled  to  look  in  upon  uur  brethren  in  this  large  Swedish  body 
on  Monday  morning,  June  22,  in  the*  city  of  Roekford»  111, 
What  a  spei^tacle  met  our  view.  The  representatives  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  churches,  with  more  than  two  hundred  pastors 
and  students,  assembled  in  the  first  Swedish  Lutheran  Church, 
a  large  and  elegant  Gothic  structure,  second  to  no  Lutheran 
church  in  size,  finish*  and  churchly  appointments  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  At  our  first  visit  to  Rockford  some  years  ago, 
a  small  frame  church  contained  both  congregations  and  Synod, 
and  now  three  large  Swedish  churches  with  their  own  pastors 
occupy  the  field.    And  the  Synod  t  What  a  change !  It  was  more 
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like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  Already  a  week  in  session,  they 
were  to  remain  a  week  longer,  to  look  after  the  diversified  in- 
terests of  their  institutions  and  churches.  They  had  come  to 
study  and  work  and  worship,  and  they  meant  to  stay  and  attend 
to  what  was  committed  to  their  care.  The  same  old  brethren, 
with  Pastor  Carlson  again  in  the  chair  as  their  president  were 
there,  but  also  a  multitude  of  new  ministers,  strangers  indeed 
but  yet  brethren  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  working  for  one 
and  the  same  high  end,  to  hold  forth  the  Word  of  Life  and  lead 
men  to  God.  Kindly  introduced  to  the  Synod  by  the  President, 
we  endeavored  to  make  an  address,  but  the  car  wheels  seemed 
to  whirl  around  in  our  brains  and  the  ideas  were  confused  and 
words  were  broken.  But  the  one  thought  which  was  foremost 
was,  that  the  whole  future  of  the  Synod  depended  on  the  fidelity 
which  is  manifested  in  preaching  the  Divine  Word,  and  espe- 
cially the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  And  in  proof,  we  pointed  to  the 
fact,  that,  at  first,  without  schools  or  students,  without  means, 
without  any  social  position  or  surroundings  and  solely  by  the 
preaching  of  this  blessed  Word,  the  Synod  had  not  only  main- 
tained itself  and  become  a  powerful  body  but  it  had  obtained 
one  victory  after  another  over  earth  and  hell,  now  struggling  for 
its  own  life  against  unhealthy  elements  from  within ;  now  meet- 
ing ancient  errors  revived  in  the  Fatherland  and  brought  over 
to  our  own  shores!  now  resisting  the  wiles  of  a  plausible  secta- 
rianism which  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  a  prosel>'te,  and 
again  making  head  against  the  more  dangerous  materialism  of 
the  times  which  threatened  to  engulf  the  best  energies  of  their 
people  in  a  common  destruction. '* 

Dr.  Passavant  was  in  a  certain  sense  the  founiU^r  and 
starter  of  the  English  Lutheran  work  which  trrow  into  the 
Synod  of  the  Northwest.  He  had  for  several  years  l>'en  urging 
the  importance  of  occupying  ]\Iinneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  When 
Pastor  Trabert  was  called  by  the  Mission  Board  as  the  fii'st 
English  missionary  west  of  the  IMississippi  and  finally  accepted 
the  call,  he  found  that  the  Doctor  had  been  there  two  years 
earlier,  purchased  a  large  lot  and  then  purchased  an  old  Swed- 
ish church  and  had  it  moved  upon  the  lot.  When  the  church 
was  opened  as  St.  John's  English  Lutheran  church.  Dr.  Passa- 
vant wa.s  invited  to  be  present.  Of  his  trip  and  the  new  mission 
l»e  writes: 

**The  old  route  from  Pittsburg  to  Milwaukee  was  taken 
for     the     eightv-ninth     time     in      the     last     twentv     vears. 
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What  changes  in  the  farms,  villaf^es  and  cities  travi?rsed 
by  the  railroads  since  then!  Chicago  has  quadrupled  its  pop- 
ulation, Milwaukee  has  more  than  doubled  its  inhabitants. 
A'^illages  along  the  route  have  grown  into  cities,  and  cities  have 
outgrown  and  overgrown  all  munieipal  and  natural  boundaries. 
It  is  as  if  one  had  lived  in  two  worlds,  to  have  traversed  these 
regions  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.  The  development  of 
every  industrial  interest  is  indescribable  because  inconceivable 
unless  accompanied  by  the  facts  and  figures  which  demonstrate 
this  wondrous  growth  of  this  Eastern  world.     . 

**At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  St  John's  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  church,  formerly  the  Swedish  church,  was 
again  opened  for  divine  service.  The  church,  after  its  removal 
from  Washington  Street,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Swedish 
brethren,  and  after  their  removal  into  their  new  church  it  was 
neatly  ealcimined  and  otherwise  repaired  and  improved.  Al- 
though Ibis  work  is  nut  yet  eoinplete,  it  is  at  present  a  comfort* 
able  and  capacious  church,  its  dimensions  being  thirty-tive  by 
seventy,  with  steeple,  a  gallery  and  chancel.  Two  years  ago 
we  carefully  examined  the  various  locations  in  the  city,  and 
with  the  advice  of  reliable  business  men  purchased  two  lots  on 
the  corner  of  Eighth  Ave.^S.  andPifth  St.,  with  a  frontage  of  132 
and  a  depth  of  165  feet.  The  purchase  of  the  Swedish  church 
and  its  removal,  together  with  these  two  valuable  lots  and  the 
parsonage  on  it,  cost  nine  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  we 
borrowed  from  parties  in  Pittsburg  who  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  an  English  Lutheran  church  m  Min- 
neapolis. The  increase  of  values,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city,  has  been  so  great  since  then  that  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  wonld  be  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  worth  of  this 
property  with  the  church  and  parsonage  upon  it.'' 

There  had  been  a  sad  division  and  defection  in  the  Luth- 
eran State  Church  of  Sweden,  Peter  Waldenstrom,  a  gifted 
and  eloquent  preacher  in  Sweden,  began  to  preach  against  the 
deadJness  and  formalism  of  the  State  Church.  He  made  great 
professions  of  a  superior  grade  and  amount  of  piety.  He  thus 
drew  around  himself  many  impressible  followers,  among  whom 
ivere  enrolled  all  who  had  a  grudge  or  quarrel  against  any 
minister  or  congregation  of  the  State  Church.  There  doubtless 
was  much  coldness  and  worldliness  in  the  State  Church  and 
among  its  ministers*     But  this  gave  Waldenstrom  no  right  to 
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create  a  schism  and  rend  the  body  of  Christ.  Why  did  he  not 
do  as  Hans  Nilson  Hauge  had  done  in  Norway?  That  conse- 
crated Lutheran  remained  in  the  Church,  tried  to  revive  her 
from  within,  and  never  preached  seperation  or  schism.  But 
Waldenstrom  soon  disclosed  the  animus  of  his  opposition.  He 
was  out  of  harmony  with  some  of  the  fundamental  evangelical 
doctrines  of  his  Church.  He  denied  the  vicarious  atonement 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith.     He  was  drifting  towards  Socinianism  and  moralism. 

Some  over-zealous  Congregationalists  learned  of  the  disaf- 
fection in  Sweden,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Minneap- 
olis, was  sent  to  Sw^eden  to  exploit  the  Seperatists  in  favor  of 
American  Congregationalism.  As  a  result  of  his  trip,  on  which 
he  had  been  careful  to  avoid  loyal  Lutheran  ministers,  scores 
of  whom  were  deeply  spiritual  and  consecrated  servants  of 
Christ  but  had  consulted  and  counseled  with  the  enemies  of  the 
established  Church,  he  wrote  a  book  called  **A  Wind  from  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

It  might  be  hard  to  find  a  book  more  full  of  misunderstand- 
ing, misrepresentation  and  baseless  assertion.  The  whole  book 
belies,  betrays,  slanders  and  raises  injurious  reports  against  a 
Church  that  had  brought  inner  peace  and  outward  prosi)erity, 
marvelous  intelligence,  happiness  and  beauty  of  character  to 
millions  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  a  Church  that  had  made 
Sweden  a  crown  jewel  among  the  nations. 

And  yet  these  false  and  misloadint;  reports  wore  made  the 
basis  for  an  organized  efTort  to  proselyte  the  Swedes  and  win 
them  away  from  the  Church  of  the  Reformation. 

Dr.  Passavant  watched  these  efforts  and  was  righteously 
indignant.    Here  is  part  of  an  editorial  of  July  16,  1885: 

''For  the  thinnest  kind  of  superficial  religionism,  of  the 
'sanding  the  sugar  and  watering  the  molasses'  kind,  commend 
us  to  some  of  our  modern  Yankees  who  are  just  now  *  working 
up'  the  so-called  Waldenstromian  errorists  in  Sweden  and  in 
this  country,  and  making  thorn  boliovo  that  they  are  Congre- 
gationalists. The  following  precious  bit  of  information  shows 
what  kind  of  talk  is  oniployod  to  blind  their  own  honest  people 
and  get  them  to  endow  professorships  for  the  training  of 
ministers  for  those  poor  Scandinavian  (^Lutheran)  heathen. 

"The  Christian  Uniou  says:  'The  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary    (Congregational)    has   already   established    Qerman, 
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Swedish,  Danish  and  Norwegian  departments,  not  yet  endowed, 
to  provide  for  the  work  that  must  be  done  among  these  people. 
Oberlin  is  prepnring  to  do  likewise.  These  immigrants  are 
open  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  a  Protestant  faith:  Germans 
are  here  from  the  land  of  Luther,  Bohemians  from  the  land  of 
Hush.  Scandinavinns  from  the  land  of  Gufitavxis  Adolphua* 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  was  the 
report  of  a  special  conimittee  of  their  visit  to  the  Independent 
or  Free  Church  of  Sweden  and  Dr.  Montgomery's  account  of 
their  life  and  work  in  this  country.  Their  natural  affiliation 
is  with  the  Congrey^ationalists.  to  whom  they  must  look,  if  any- 
where»  for  fellowship  and  aid.  A  conmiittee  was  appointed  to 
extend  to  the  ehurehes  in  Sweden  the  greetings  of  the  Congrega- 
gationa!  body/ 

**It  seems  'their  natural  affiliation  is  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.'  Why  sot  Is  it  because  they  are  independent  of  State 
control?  So  are  all  the  churches  of  the  Augustana  Synod  and 
in  addition,  more  truly  XVmgregationar  than  even  the  so-called 
Congregational  churches.  If  *  their  natural  affiliation  is  with 
the  Congrcsratiooalists*  because  of  doctrine,  then  these  modern 
Gongregationalists  have  simply  denied  the  first  principles  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  become  gross  errorists! 

**But  it  is  *  fellowship  and  aid'  they  need!  The  Lutheran 
church  in  Sweden  and  this  country  is  ever  ready  and  concerned 
to  give  to  these,  her  erring  children,  both  fellowship  and  aid  by 
the  ministry  of  the  pure  Gospel  and  thus  to  restore  to  them  the 
joys  of  Christ's  salvation.  Thousands  who  were  sadly  misled 
by  the  gifted  Waldenstrom  have  already  returned  to  the  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  their  souls  and  thousands  more  will  be  re- 
covered by  the  same  saving  means  if  their  evil  is  not  pronounced 
good  and  the  sou) -destroying  errors  of  their  lead  el's  are'  not 
sanctified  by  the  name  of  a  respected  denomination.  As  for  those 
who  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them  and  put  His  atonement  to 
an  open  shame,  they  deserve  neither  'fellowship  nor  aid'  from 
the  Congregationalists  or  other  believers  in  Christ.** 

During  all  his  long  and  useful  life,  Mr.  Passavant  was 
ready  to  defend  his  Church  against  the  slanders  of  her  enemies 
as  well  as  against  the  proselyting  ettorts  of  those  who,  under 
pretense  of  pious  zeal,  were  trjang  to  alienate  her  ehildren  to 
another  faith.  In  the  Pittsburg  Christmn  Advocate,  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Baird  had  gloried  in  the  fact  that  $46,000  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  New  York  for 
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the  support  of  missionaries  among  the  Germans  in  the  bounds 
of  the  M.  E.  church  north  and  $10,500  for  a  like  work  among 
the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  in  the  west.  Dr.  Baird,  as  is  usual 
with  all  proselyters,  had  claimed  that  the  Germans  are  nearly 
all  infidels  and  rationalists,  and  that  the  Scandinavian  Luth- 
erans were  destitute  of  a  living  and  spiritual  religion.  In  his 
righteously  indignant  and  warm  defence,  Mr.  Passavant  writes 
in  the  Missionary: 

**In  many  of  the  settlements  and  towns,  where  the  Ger- 
man Methodist  Missionaries  operate,  we  already  have  faithful 
ministers  who  are  seeking  to  save  and  bless  their  countrymen. 
This  is  a  fact  which  is  so  well  known  that  it  will  not  be  denied. 
Now,  are  we  to  understand  Dr.  Baird,  because  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  going  to  all  the  world  and  preaching  the  gospel  to 
every  creature  is  freely  conceded,  that  it  is  considered  brotherly 
and  Christian  to  go  to  places  which  are  already  supplied  with 
an  Evangelical  ministry?  Surely,  some  courtesy  is  due  to  each 
other  on  this  point  among  the  Evangelical  Protestant  churches 
of  our  land,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  rival 
churches  and  ministers  in  every  petty  place.  It  is  against  these 
unhappy  divisions  and  the  consequent  injury  done  to  our  com- 
mon Christianity  which  is  the  result  of  such  a  policy,  that  we 
protest,  and  not  against  the  Methodist  church  or  any  other 
church  for  compassionating  the  multitudes  of  our  foreign  popu- 
lations, many  of  whom  are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd 

'*With  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  all  of  these  are  la- 
boring in  the  northwest,  and  in  most  places,  too,  we  deeply  re- 
gret to  add,  where  we  already  have  as  faithful  Evangelical  and 
devoted  ministers  as  the  world  can  ])roduce.  The  Scandinavians 
being,  with  very  few  exceptions  already  Lutheran,  our  brethren 
feel  deeply  aggrieved  that  such  an  organized  system  of  prose- 
lytism  should  be  carried  on  in  the  bosom  of  their  congregation 
and  that,  too,  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  We  assured 
some  of  them  during  our  visit  west  that  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Missionary  Society  in  New  York  certainly  was  not 
cognizant  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  must  be  imposed  upon 
in  many  instances  by  the  representations  of  unworthy  men  who 
found  it  easier  to  make  a  living  by  missionating  at  a  good  salary 
than  by  laboring  with  their  hands. 

''Is  it  strange  that  our  ministers  should  feel  deeply  ag- 
grieved under  the  operation  of  such  a  system?  If  the  Lutheran 
Church  were  to  organize  a  propagandism  of  this  kind  and  sup- 
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port  missionaries  in  settlements  of  Americans  or  English,  where 
all  were  in  nominal  connection  with  the  Methodist  church  and 
in  which  Methodist  ministers  were  faithfully  labonng  amid 
many  privations,  we  wouJd  lift  up  our  feeble  voice  against  such 
a  wronjr  and  denounce  it  as  unworthy  of  Christian  encourage- 
ment. But  if,  in  honustly  endc^avoring  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
the  spiritually  destitute,  the  oflicei*s  of  our  Missionary  Society 
were  inj posed  upon  by  persons  unworthy  of  confidence^  who, 
instead  of  doini?  their  appropriate  work,  woidd  invade  the 
eonprregations  of  others  and  by  means  of  a  support  from  abroad 
would  organize  rival  societies  and  erect  altar  against  altar,  we 
should  be  tliaukful  to  anyone  who  would  make  us  aware  of  such 
facts.  But  because  we  have  done  this  very  thing  in  the  case 
of  the  Methodist  church,  we  are  published  to  the  world  as  striv- 
ing 'to  cast  odiura  on  the  work,  and  prejudice  the  missionary 
cause  before  the  public'  Now  to  this  we  refuse  to  pb^ad  guilty. 
We  must  and  wiW  *cast  odium*  on  all  such  nn- Christian  con- 
duct as  that  which  we  have  described,  but  until  we  have  very 
good  evidence  to  the  contrary  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
such  abuses  are  kno\\T3,  much  k*as  approved,  by  the  officers  of 
the  Methodist  Missionary'  Society/* 

As  a  noble  example  ou  the  other  side,  the  next  number  of 
the  Missionary  has  this  editorial: 

**The  Right  SpmiT. 

''The  following  letter  from  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Wis- 
consin is  80  Christian  in  its  spirit  and  so  truly  fraternal  in  its 
object  that,  although  private,  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our 
readers.  Would  that  this  co-operative  and  catholic  spirit  were 
more  widely  prevalent,  then  would  our  church  be  at  once  en- 
couraged and  provoked  to  enlarged  efforts  in  the  gigantic  work 
before  her  of  supplying  the  spiritual  destitution  which  meets 
us  on  every  side.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  have  answered 
this  letter  favorably,  and  assured  the  writer  that  no  effort  will 
be  spared  to  send  a  suitable  missionarj^  to  this  field. 

*  Superior  City,  Wis,,  Jan.  20,  1857. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant: 

Excuse  the  liberty  w^hich  I  take,  though  unacquainted,  in 
writing  to  you.  My  object  is  to  advance  our  common  cause, 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  been  laboring  here  for  the 
last  eighteen  months  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  during  this 
time  the  population  has  increased  from  300  to  about  1500.  Our 
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location  is  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  Our  harbor  is  ex- 
cellent, and  in  two  years  from  next  July  a  railroad  is  to  be  cor 
pleted  from  this  point  to  the  Mississippi  River.  A  glance 
the  map  will  show  you  the  importance  of  our  position.  Not 
a  few  of  our  population  are  Germans  and  a  number  are  Luth- 
erans. I  was  talking  with  a  German  today  who  thinks  that 
some  tw^enty-five  or  thirty  families  are  connected  \vi\h  the 
Lutheran  Church,  all  directly  from  Germany.  We  as  Ameri- 
cans cannot  reach  them,  yet  it  is  most  important  that  they  be_  ' 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  and  no  other  Churc 
can  do  this  so  successfully  as  yours,  and  naturally  they  belonj 
to  it.  I  therefore  write  to  know  whether  you  could  send  us  a_ 
Lutheran  minister  in  the  spring,  and  if  so,  whether  the  Missioi 
ary  Socitey  of  your  church  would  contribute  part  of  his  sup- 
port and  how  much.     It  would   require  about dollars   for 

a  man  to  live  here,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  how  much  the  Gei 
mans  could  raise  for  his  support.  ^luch  would  depend  on  the' 
character  of  the  person  who  was  sent.  If  he  were  an  honest 
and  faithful  minister,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Americans  would 
contribute  to  his  support.  I  would  be  glad  to  bear  from  you 
on  this  subject,  and  any  information  I  can  impart,  I  will  be 

happy  to  give My  address  is  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

J.  i\L  Barnett.' 


The  Doctor  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Icelandic 
Lutherans  of  the  Nurthwest  from  the  beginning  of  their  immi- 
gration. He  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  their 
scholarly  leaders  and  had  become  personally  acquainted  with 
their  students.  He  understood  and  appreciated  their  native 
talents,  their  piety,  thrift  and  sterling  character.  He  knew 
that  they  also  would  form  an  important  factor  in  the  future  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  In  the  Wor^kmnn  of  Nov.  9,  1893,  wi 
find  this  editorial: 


I 


**The  Icelanders  in  the  Northwest. 

*^It  was  our  privilege  to  meet  the  Rev.  Pastors  Bergman 
and  Peturson,  of  the  Icelandic  Synod,  during  their  late  visit 
in  Chicago,  and  *to  be  somewhat  filled  with  their  company.* 
They  speak  hopefully  of  the  work  among  their  countrymen 
and  are  much  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  additional  la- 
borers. Of  the  six  now  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  at  our 
colleges  and  seminaries,  all  will  be  able  to  oMciate  both  in  loe- 
landic  and  English.    One  by  one  the  present  vacant  fields  can 
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thus  be  occupied  and  the  incoming  immiirrants  will  be  pro- 
vided with  faithful  pastors. 

*'It  is  a  source  of  general  thanksgiving  that  the  present 
Pastor,  John  Bjamesson,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is  so  far  re- 
covered that  he  could  retura  to  his  home  in  that  city  and  once 
more  be  among  his  people,  even  though  nearly  all  of  the  ser- 
vices must  be  conducted  by  his  assistant.  The  large  missionary 
field  of  Kev,  J.  T.  Bergman  in  North  Dakota,  acrofiBi  the  line» 
has  been  divided  and  the  Rev.  Mr,  Sigurdson,  of  the  Chicago 
Seminary,  is  working  successfully  in  his  new  charge.  The  Rev. 
B.  B.  John^^n,  the  traveling  missionary  of  the  Synod,  has  been 
busily  engaged  in  visiting  the  remote  Icelandic  settlements,  and 
has  been  both  a  blessing  and  a  consolation  to  many  poor  people. 
In  one  instance  he  found  a  settlement  fifty  miles  from  any 
railroad  with  a  congregation  which  had  never  yet  been  visited 
by  any  minister  during  the  six  years  of  its  organization  1  During 
the  coming  months,  he  will  supply  the  four  congregations  of 
Pastor  Thorlaekson  in  Minnesota,  during  his  absence  in  Nor- 
way. 

*'Thc  Rationalist  movement  to  which  we  have  before  re- 
ferred, is  happily  on  the  wane.  Since  it  developed  into  Unitar- 
ianism,  and  was  thus  organized,  it  has  lived  by  means  of  the 
Missionary  appropriations  of  the  Unitarian  church.  But  it  is 
without  any  moral  significance.  Both  of  its  missionaries  were 
of  intemperate  habits,  and  the  one  in  Winuifieg  recently  died. 
In  fact,  the  whole  affair  m  another  illustration  of  the  de- 
ceptions which  are  played  upon  certain  denominations  by  the 
unworthy  subjects  who  abandon  their  church  or  are  compelled 
to  leave  because  of  their  unbelief,  or  for  other  causes  which  need 
not  be  named.  Meanwhile,  though  the  Church  loses  its  mem- 
bers for  a  season,  she  eventually  gains  both  in  number  and  in 
spiritual  power.  All  such  movements  lead  to  the  establishing 
of  her  members  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  There  can  be  only 
one  ending  to  all  controversies  about  the  faith  in  Christ:  *The 
world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof,  but  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  abideth  forever'." 

In  a  letter  to  his  son  William  on  his  ot;^ti  seventieth  birth- 
day, he  gives  his  estimate  of  notoriety-seekers  who  try  to  get 
themselves  on  every  program  and  into  the  columns  of  every 
possible  paper.    He  also  gives  an  estimate  of  h'm  own  life : 

**They  had  a  gi\^nd  'carousal'  at  the  Deaconess  House  in 
P to  which  I  was  presaingly  invited  last  week,  but  I 
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could  not  go,  neither  could  I  leave  for  the  laying  of  the  comer 
stone  of  the  new  building  at  the  Wartburg.  I  am  so  foot-sore,  and 
so  weary  of  these  ever-lasting  journeys  and  speechmakings,  that 
I  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  mother  and  the  paper 
and  many  other  things.  Little  M.  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  inevitable  B  were  there,  both  making  speeches!!  My 
soul  is  sick  of  these  notoriety-seekers!  Oh,  it  makes  me  long 
for  the  spirit  of  Him  who  after  his  miracles  *went  and  hid  him- 
self.' Today,  dear  son,  was  my  birthday.  I  am  now  sixty-nine 
years  old  and  am  traveling  towards  seventy.  The  remembrance 
of  much  of  my  life  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  has  been  so  largely 
a  failure,  on  account  of  many  causes,  most  of  which,  I  grieve 
to  say,  have  a  common  root,  the  lack  of  an  unshaken  faith  in 
God.  I  can  only  ask  God  for  forgiveness  and  hope  that  the 
remainder  of  my  life  may  be  crowned  with  the  divine  mercy 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  incompleteness  of  it  may  be  covered 
and  that  God  may  receive  the  praise  for  what  has  been  done 
in  His  name  and  for  his  glory.'* 
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On  his  first  trip  to  the  then  far  West  in  1850,  Dr.  Passa- 
vant  met  the  Rev,  J.  Muehlhaeyser  This  saintly  German  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  liis  faith  in  Austria  and  who  was  now 
pastor  of  Grace  German  Lutheran  Church,  Milwaukee,  directed 
the  attention  of  young  Passavant  to  the  need  of  a  hospital  in 
that  city.  The  latter  began  to  canvass  the  subject  at  once,  but 
was  hastily  called  to  Pittsburg  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera. 
The  project,  however,  never  left  his  mind  or  that  of  pastor  Muehl- 
haeuser.  For  ten  years  the  matter  was  prayed  over,  planned 
and  hoped  for  by  these  two  godly  men.  Of  the  providential 
opening,  the  feeble,  laborious,  and  heroic  beifinning  tyf  this 
we^stern  porch  of  mercy,  destined  in  the  provideoce  of  Cod  to 
grow  into  one  of  the  most  magnificent  haspital  properties  in  the 
West,  with  a  weIl-tM|uipi)ed  and  prosperous  deaconess  Mother 
House  attached,  .we  shall  let  the  founder  tell  the  story,  ajs 
published  in  the  Lutheran  and  Mis.nonanj,  Dec.  10,  1863: 

**The  want  of  a  hospitiil  in  this  city,  under  Protestant 
influences*  has  been  long  and  painfully  felt  alike  by  pastors 
and  people.  On  several  occasions,  tliroutrh  the  efforts  of  Rev. 
J.  Muehlhaeuaer,  the  attention  of  the  public  had  been  directed 
to  this  subject,  and  at  one  time  the  plans  for  a  building  were 
procured.  Thronirh  unforeseen  causes,  how^ever,  the  undertaking 
was  sulTered  to  die  in  the  hearts  of  those  w^ho  labored  for  it 
In  1850  we  visited  Milwaukee  and  w^ere  engaged  in  selecting  a 
site  wheu^the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera  in  Pittsburg  suddenly 
recalled  us  home  and  arrested  further  proceedings.  Then  again 
in  1855,  in  answer  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  Pastor  ^luehl- 
haueser  to  come  to  Mihvaukee  and  make  a  commencement,  in 
our  inability  to  comply  with  his  request,  we  sent  him  a  dollar, 
urging  him  to  begin  with  this,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  telling 
him  for  his  encouragement  that  the  fii'st  donation  to  our 
h<»spital  was  only  twenty-two  cents.  Pour  years  later  a  German 
lady  added  another  dollar  to  this  small  firnd  and  here  the  work 
remained  until  last  spring.  A  case  of  extreme  sulTering  and 
exposure  again  called  the  attention  of  Pastor  Muehlhaeuaer  to 
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this  subject,  and  he  once  more  wrote  us  stating  that  the  time 

had  certaiiiJy  come  when  soraething  must  be  done  for  the  suffer- 
ing membei-s  of  our  Lord's  body  and  the  numerous  cases  of 
those  who  were  yet  without.     His  letter  was  laid  before  the 
Board   of   Management  of  the   Deaconess   Institution,   and   its 
Director  was  instructed  to  visit  Milwaukee  and  report  on  the 
facta  in  the  case.     This  was  accordingly  done  in  May  last,  and 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  our  return,  it  was  un- 
animously resolved  that  the  Deaconess  Institution,  in  reliance 
upon  the  most  high  Ood,  at  once  proceed  to  the  &stablishment 
of  a  hospital  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.     At  the  same  time  Rev, 
J.  M.  Sehlademnindt  who  was  providentially  disengaged  at  the 
time  was  elected  as  the  provisional  Director  and,   having  ac- 
cepted this  nnsought  position,  in  a  few  days  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded   to   his   field   of   labor.     A   few   weeks    later,   in   June, 
w^e  made  a  second  journey  tjo  Milwaukee  in  order  to  rent  a  suit- 
able house  and  if  possible  open  a  small  hospital.     This  on  trial, 
however,  proved  impossible.     Vacant  houses  were  not  only  diffi- 
cult to  find,  but  for  such  a  purpose  could  not  be  obtained  at 
all.    At  this  stage  of  the  undertaking  it  appeared  as  if  we  were 
beset  with   insuperable   difficulties.     There   was  no  alternative 
but  to  purchase   property  or  abandon  the  enterprise.     After 
going  thus  far,  the  last  could  not  be  tbousht  of,  and  yet,  to  buy 
without  money  was  only  the  least  of  two  troubles.     What  and 
w^here  to  buy  was  the  subject  of  most  anxious  solicitude.     In 
vain  did  we  examine  various  properties  and  compare  their  re- 
spective   ad%^antages.      One    w^as    without    suitable    biiildings: 
another  was  without  any  building,  a  third  was  not  centrally 
located,  a  fourth  was  held  above  its  value.    After  a  wearisome 
search  of  days^  not  a  ray  of  light  shone  upon  our  path.     Oh, 
how  gladly  we  w^aild  have  taken  the  first  train  and  hastened 
home  from  the  perplexities  of  this  hour.    It  was  then,  however, 
that  man's  extremity  again  proved  to  be  God's  opportunity. 
When  we  had  done  our  utmtist  and  utterly  failed  a  carriage 
was  driven  to  Pastor  Muehlhaeuser's  by  one  of  his  members 
who  had  accidentally  heard  of  a  property  about  to  be  offered 
for  sale  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  the  owner.     After  a 
short  drive  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,   entered   a 
gateway,  and  soon  alighted  before  a  large  brick  edifice  on  an 
eminence  which  commanded  a  charming  view^  of  the  whole  city 
and  the  blue  sky  and  lake  beyond.     A  careful  examination  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  fully  convinced  us  that  a  most  de- 
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sirable  location  for  the  hospital  had  been  found,  and  yet,  in 
returning  home,  the  heart  was  oppreesed  by  the  conscious* 
ness  of  our  inability  to  purchase  a  property,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  which  could  not  be  less  that  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
The  administrators  were,  however,  visited,  the  terms  of  the 
1e  received,  and  the  whole  subject  committed  to  the  direction 
^f  God  during:  the  hours  of  the  Lord's  Day,  which  followed 
this  week  of  anxious  toil. 

**The  location  so  providentially  discovered  was  all  thai 
ex>uld  be  desired  for  a  hospital.  It  was  central,  suitable,  within 
the  city  limits,  aud  yet  iu  the  country.  The  larpre  biiick 
mansion  on  the  grounds  was  both  convenient  and  attractive 
and  cost  upwards  of  eigrht  thousand  dollars,  though  its  erection 
now  would  cost  a  much  larger  sum.  The  future  wanta  of  the 
Institution,  demanding  a  free  space  on  every  side,  it  was  i*e- 
solved,  if  possible,  to  purchase  the  mansion  and  ten  acres.  The 
whole  was  oifered  at  the  luw  ju'ice  of  tifteen  thousand  dollars 
on  time  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  Both  these  suraa 
seemed  beyond  our  reach,  but  the  last  less  so  than  the  former. 
After  much  refleetion  and  in  hopeful  reliance  upon  that  God 
who  has  said,  'All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth*  we 
chose  the  latter,  and  on  ^fonday  morning  purchased  it  for  a 
hospital  in  the  name  of  the  Deaconess  Institution.  A  friend 
kindly  loaned  us  a  thousand  dollars  "  to  close  the  sale  and  the 
remainder  was  to  be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  the  deed  after 
certain  fomis  of  law  had  been  complied  with.  An  important 
step  had  at  last  been  taken,  a  site  for  the  hospital  secured.  A 
capacious  dwelling  opened  its  friendly  halls  and  a  few  days 
later  brother  8chfadermundt  and  his  family  took  possession. 

**The  opening  took  place  a  month  later,  Aug,  3.  The  inter* 
vening  time  was  a  busy  season.     The  clover  had  to  be  mowed 


"  A  UfeloDg  friend  and  mjpporter  of  tho  hoBpital  who  aftsinteil 
Mr.  P&HAavaiit  with  advice  and  mouey  in  procuring  tb©  tite  un<l  in 
whose  office  tho  purchase  was  ciFected^  recently  reheafBeti  to  the  writer 
this  incident,  not  mentioned  by  Pasaavant: 

**  While  the  administrators  of  the  property  and  Mr,  Pasaavant  were 
sitting  together  in  my  office  and  the  descrip'tion  and  price  were  read 
Mr.  P.  sat  silently  by  with  bis  eyes  closed.  When  they  askod  him 
whether  he  had  any  objection  to  the  price  or  terms,  which' required  oni? 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  the  balance  oo  time,  he  answered,  'none  * 
and  still  sat  with  bis  closed  eyes  turned  upward.  As  the  final  words 
were  being  written  in  the  deed,  a  servant  announced  that  Mr.  P.  was 
wantp*!  in  the  adjoining  room.  He  went  out  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned wJtli  1  paming  face  and  laid  down  a  thousand  dollars*  DnrinM 
the  M«  he  had  not  had  n  doUar  in  his  pocket.     Now  a  friead 

luid  nr-'  y  appeared  and  put  the  money  in  his  hands/ ^ 
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and  harvested,  the  basement  cleansed  and  whitewashed,  the  gar- 
den renewed,  and  in  addition  to  all  this  the  Director,  •  assisted 
by  Messers  Muehlhaeuser  and  Streissgruth  must  thread  the 
streets  and  allies  to  obtain  contributions  among  the  German 
community  for  the  furnishing  and  support  of  the  hospital.  The 
benevolent  ladies  of  their  churches  labored  most  zealously  in 
making  bedding  and  other  articles  for  the  sick,  and  when  the 
time  for  receiving  patients  arrived,  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to 
look  upon  the  works  of  their  hands.  With  preparations  thus 
made  and  additional  collections  of  furniture  after  our  arrival, 
a  few  days  of  preparatory  labor  sufficed  for  the  first  beginnings 
of  hospital  life.  Nor  must  we  forget  in  this  connection,  the 
timely  and  valuable  arrival  of  a  box  of  excellent  bedding  and 
clothing  forwarded  by  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Society  of  Christ's 
Church  at  Gettysburg,  and  kindly  diverted  to  this  infant  enter- 
prise  by  the  permission  of  the  merciful  donors.  This  seemed  to 
complete  the  lack  of  service  elsewhere,  and  the  new-made  beds 
were  tastefully  covered  by  the  quilts  w^hich  it  contained." 

In  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Bassler  he  writes. 

**God  has  blessed  my  journey  thus  far  to  Milwaukee. 
*Ueber  Bitten  und  Hoffen.'  Instead  of  renting,  which  we  found 
impossible,  as  the  people  were  unwilling  to  give  their  houses 
for  such  a  purpose,  we  finally  came  to  the  clear  conviction  that 
we  must  purchase.  The  ten  acres  which  the  brethren  had 
written  about  on  closer  examination  were  not  suitable  and  at 
the  price  asked  ($12,000.00)  were  not  to  be  tliou^'ht  of.  What 
now  to  do?  was  the  question.  I  can  think  only  with  pain  of 
the  three  days  of  vain  searching,  anxiety  and  indecision  which 
followed.  I  felt  that  we  were  at  our  wits*  end,  that  we  were 
nothing,  could  do  nothing,  and  were  of  no  conseciuenco  what- 
ever. Then,  when  all  was  dark  and  we  had  cried  to  the  Lord 
for  light  and  direction,  light  and  direction  carae.  A  beautiful 
property  of  ten  acres  in  the  city  limits,  admirably  located  and 
well  known  to  all  the  people,  was  found  to  be  for  sale,  though 
not  yet  advertised;  the  proprietor  had  only  recently  died,  and 
the  administrators  were  compelled  to  sell  to  save  a  part  of  the 
large  estate.  It  had  on  it  a  large  and  elegant  brick  house,  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience  which  we  could  desire,  and  a 
space  sufficient  for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  patients,  after 
providing  for  Brother  Schladermundt's  family  in  the  rear. 
The  land  is  certainly  quite  cheap  at  $1,000  per  acre,  and  the 
house  cost,  eight  years  ago,  not  less  than  $10,000.     The  price 
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asked  was  $15,000,  but  after  a  complete  examination  of  it  by 
the  best  judges  in  the  city,  who  pronounced  it  very  reasonable 
at  that,  I  bought  it  for  the  Deaconess  Institution  for  $12,0i>0, 
the  whole  to  be  paid  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say»  for  certain,  bow  much  can  be  secured  for  thi» 
purpose  in  Milwaukee,  but  we  have  the  best  hopes  for  the 
result.  One  ki«d  fierman  friend  has  already  ag'reed  to  pay 
$500  as  soon  as  the  friends  can  get  the  work  of  collection  under 
way.  Owing  to  the  meeting  of  the  Augustana  Synod  in 
Chicago  and  the  unsettled  state  of  things  in  Pennsylvania,  I 
had  to  leave  as  soon  as  I  got  all  the  papers  drawn  up  and 
signed  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  work  of  collection*     . 

**  Brother  SchladermuTidt  is  already  in  the  new  house,  u  c„ 
the  back  part  of  the  bind  building  away  from  the  hospital  part. 
He  is  busy  gathering  in  some  six  acres  of  beautiful  grass,  clover 
and  timothy.  There  is  a  nice  fruit  crop  on  the  place,  and 
beautiful  roses,  with  a  tolerable  garden  which  he  is  increasing. 
There  will  be  no  sick  taken  in  before  August  1st,  the  collection 
of  articles,  money,  furniture,  etc.,  meanwhile  going  on.  Some 
twenty  beds  are  being  made  by  two  congregations  in  Milwau- 
kee, lie  will  also  spend  some  Sundays  in  the  country,  and 
hopes  in  one  congregation  to  get  eight  good  cows.  An  excellent 
stable,  with  boi*8e,  cow,  and  chicken  hcnise  stands  on  the  place. 
Two  large  cisterns  are  near  the  kitchen  containing  each  eighty 
barrels  of  water.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  overlook  the  whole 
city  of  Milwaukee  from  the  porches  and  windows  and  especially 
from  the  balcony  on  the  top  of  the  house,  O,  how  blessed  that 
the  Protestant  Church  has  so  admirable  a  position  for  a  hospital 
just  in  its  time  of  need.  Surely  God  has  done  it  ail  and  He 
shall  have  the  glory. 

"On  the  morning  of  Aug,  3  the  first  patient  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital,  a  poor  Norwegian,  very  ill  with  consumption 
BJid  a  stranger  in  the  city.  Hearing  of  his  situation,  Pastor 
Hatlestad,  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  at  once  ob- 
tained a  permit  and  brought  hira  to  the  Institution.  About  the 
same  time  two  pictures  were  sent  in,  the  one,  *  Christ's  Triumph- 
ant Entry  into  Jerusalem,'  by  an  American  lady;  the  other, 
'The  Good  Shepherd,'  by  a  German  gentleman.  In  the  after- 
noon  a  few  ministers  and  friends  met  at  the  hospital.  The  two 
pictun^s  were  hung  upon  the  parlor  wall.  The  familiar  German 
hymn,  *Unsem    Ausgnng  segue   Gott/  was  sung  amid   many 
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thanksgivings.  We  then  knelt  down  together  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  this  humble  beginning.  On  rising  from 
our  knees,  the  picture  of  the  *Good  Shepherd'  seemed  to  look 
down  upon  us  and  its  gracious  lesson  touched  every  heart. 
There  was  Jesus,  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  at  His  feet  a  poor 
sheep,  torn  and  bleeding  and  unable  to  extricate  itself  from 
the  thicket  of  thorns,  while  the  hand  of  the  Merciful  One  was 
gently  pressing  back  the  .tangled  briars  for  its  escape.  The 
services  of  the  opening  were  ended.  We  had  met  in  joy;  we 
separated  in  tears.  The  spirit  of  Him  who  came  *meek  and 
lowly,'  though  a  King,  *to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost,' 
filled  every  heart.  God  grant  that  such  may  ever  be  the  spirit 
of  the  institution,  that  this  may  be  the  true  consecration,  its 
crowning  grace.  May  its  officers  be  clothed  with  humility  and 
its  helpers  with  the  meekness  and  mercy  of  their  Lord. 

**A  week  after  the  opening  services  and  again  during  two 
weeks  in  October  and  November  we  were  engaged  in  the  trying 
and  toilsome  labor  of  making  collections  among  the  American 
community  to  meet  the  last  payment  of  six  thousand  dollars, 
a  similar  sum  having  already  been  borrowed  and  paid  on  the 
property.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  service  are  known  only  to 
Him  who  knoweth  all  things.  Heat  and  cold,  sunshine  and 
storm,  weariness  and  waiting,  hope  awakened  and  hope  disap- 
pointed, are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  struggles  within  which 
must  be  overcome,  the  heart-sickness  over  the  materialism  of 
men,  and  the  strong  insensibility  of  Christian  men  to  the  sorrow 
of  their  Lord  who  still  dwells  among  us  in  the  person  of  his 
sorrowing  disciples,  sick,  an  hungered,  atliirst,  and  a  stranger, 
without  a  shelter  and  without  a  home.  And  yet,  the  vine  which 
pierces  by  its  thorns  bears  the  rose  of  sweetest  fra^rrance,  and 
so  this  hard  toil  has  its  blessed  compensations.  In  not  a  few 
there  is  a  revelation  of  divine  mercy  which  sheds  its  compassion 
on  every  desolate  path  of  life;  while  in  others  there  is  a  native 
sympathy  with  suffering  which  warms  the  heart,  unhoards  the 
wealth,  and  stretches  forth  the  hand  of  sueeor  to  all  who  are 
in  need.  Both  these  experiences  are  alike  needful.  The  one 
to  destroy  self-dependence  and  lead  to  trust  only  in  God;  the 
other,  to  quicken  to  thanksgiving  and  to  ascribe  to  Him,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  men,  all  the  glory  and  praise  for 
the  accomplished  results. 

**By  the  blessings  of  the  Most  High  upon  the  labors  of  these 
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three  weeks  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  was  finally  sub- 
bcribed,  collected  and  paid.  For  this  auspicious  result  we  are 
deeply  g^rateful,  and  althougrh  a  debt  of  six  thousand  dollars 
still  remains  we  cannot  doubt  that  He  who  hath  begiin  this 
gX>od  work  will  in  due  time  provide. 

**The  hospital  has  now  been  in  quiet  and  successful  oper- 
ation since  its  begrinning:  in  August  and  between  twenty  and 
thirty  patients  have  been  admitted-  Nearly  all  of  these  are 
charity  cases.  Some  of  thera  are  of  peculiar  interest.  They 
belong  to  no  less  than  seven  nationalities,  Americans,  Germans, 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  Irish,  French  and  Africans,  while  four 
types  of  faith  are  represented  among  tJiem.  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic, Jewish  and  intidel !  A  wnde  field  of  usefulness  has  been 
opened  to  the  Church,  and  the  laborers  in  it  have  their  hearts 
and  hands  full  of  care  and  toil.  They  need  the  sympathies  and 
prayers  of  those  who  love  Gmd,  for  nothing  but  His  sustaining 
grace  can  enable  them  to  perform  the  difficult  work  given  them 
to  do.  Instead  of  a  number  of  Deaconesses  the  parent  Institu- 
tion could  furnish  only  one,  who  for  the  time  being  is  compelled 
to  unite  in  herself  the  offices  of  matron  and  nurse.  It  is 
cheering  to  find  a  growing  interest  and  co-operation  among  the 
different  pastors  and  churches  of  Milwaukee,  which  manifest 
themseh^es  in  many  pleasant  ways.  But  it  is  laborers  that  are 
most  needed,  trained  laborers  for  the  sick  room,  without  which 
the  increasing  work  increases  only  too  rapidly  on  our  hands. 
Who  on  reading -this  extension  of  the  cause  will  respond,  *here 
am  I,  send  met'  Who  will  first  give  herself  to  the  Lord  and 
then  devote  life  and  all  else  to  the  work  of  the  ministration  T" 

This  plaintive  plea  for  helpers  calls  for  at  least  a  brief 
notice  of  several  of  the  faithful  helpers  during  the  days  of  trial 
in  the  beginnings  at  Milwaukee.  One  of  these,  who  for  twenty- 
two  years  was  an  invaluable  helper  and  a  priceless  comfort  to 
Dr.  Passavant  in  her  unselfish  service  was  sister  Barbara  Kaag, 
We  have  met  her  before  as  one  of  the  noble  little  band  of 
sisters  who  did  such  valiant  service  in  the  army  hospitals  in 
and  about  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  Civil  War.  A 
niece  of  Missionary  Schwartz  of  India,  she  had  been  reared 
among  the  Lutheran  Pietists  of  Wuertemberg,  Germany, 
Coming  to  Pittsburg  as  a  young  woman,  she  had  found  a  con- 
genial, Christian  home  in  the  family  of  George  Weyroan, 
Through  him  and  his  good  wife  she  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  Rev,   Mr,   Passavant,   then    pastor  of  the   First   Church, 
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Through    his    influence    she    prepared    herself    for    deaconess 
work. 

Of  her  service  in  the  Army  hospitals  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Passavant  Jr.  writes  in  the  **  Annals  of  the  Institution  of 
Protestant  Deaconesses,"  June,  1900: 

**  Sister  Barbara  has  in  her  possession  a  large  number  of 
photographs  given  her  as  tokens  of  remembrance  by  soldiers 
who  were  restored  to  health  or  whose  dying  moments  were 
soothed  by  her  ministrations.  Medals  have  also  been  presented 
to  her  by  various  organizations,  and  she  receives  a  pension 
from  the  government  in  recognition  of  her  services  during  the 
war." 

The  following  letter  shows  the  high  esteem  and  grateful 
love  of  Miss  Dorothy  Dix: 

**To  Miss  Barbara  Kaag, 
My  excellent  and  valued  Friend: 

I  cannot  allow  you  to  leave  the  place  you  have  so  long 
honorably  filled,  without  the  expression  of  my  sincere  respect 
for  your  character,  and  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  faithful 
Bervice  you  have  rendered  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
under  your  nursing  care.  All  with  whom  you  have  associated 
have  felt  the  influence  of  your  good  example,  and  in  the  transfer 
of  your  labors  to  another  institution,  I  feel  that  while  the  one 
you  leave  will  long  miss  your  intelligent  and  faithful  care,  that 
to  which  you  now  proceed  will  be  greatly  benefitted.  You  have 
your  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  a  high 
and  noble  duty,  and  comforted  many  a  distressed  and  suffering 
soldier  .  I  shall  always  hold  you  in  esteem  and  if  at  any  time 
during  life  I  can  aid  or  benefit  you  I  hope  you  will  call  on  me 
without  hesitancy 

Your  sincere  friend, 
Washington,  Oct.,  1863.  D.  L.  Dix." 

In  the  same  month  sister  Barbara  entered  the  Milwaukee 
hospital  at  the  summons  of  Dr.  Passavant  and  became  its  first 
matron.  She  found  the  building  in  anythinj^  but  an  attractive 
condition.  From  garret  to  cellar  the  building  must  be  cleaned 
and  scoured,  and  much  of  the  heavy  work  was  done  by  her  own 
hands.  The  furnishings  and  equipments  were  meager.  Not 
only  the  comforts,  but  the  very  necessaries  were  often  missing. 
But  she  labored  on  in  faith  and  cheerful  hope,  she  bore  the 
burdens  of  her  position  uncomplainingly  until  after  twenty 
two  years  of  service  for  Christ's  suffering  ones  she  felt  con- 
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strained  by  the  tmcominf?  of  old  age  to  retire  to  live  with  her 
nejihew  tlie  Rev.  Win.  Iliith,  in  whose  home  in  Hiii^tisford,  Wis., 
flhe  died  in  Christ  and  in  peace,  Jan.  12,  1905, 

AiirHher  faithful  helper  who  did  much  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  Dr.  Passavant  and  was  held  in  tr|»ateful  and  affect- 
ionate esteem  by  him,  was  William  Ihith.  sr.,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  sister  Barbara.  When  in  1853  the  Doctor  was  in  sore 
perplexity  to  find  a  reliable  male  nurse  for  his  youn*j  Infirmary 
at  Pittsburg,  after  looking  in  vain  for  the  right  man  in  Pitta- 
burg,  he  sent  the  Rev,  W,  Berkemeier  to  New  York  to  seek  one 
among  the  German  immigrants.  Mr.  Berkemeier  after  a  careful 
searehing  and  lifting  found  the  newly-arrived  William  IIuth» 
then  twenty-one  years  old  and  brought  him  to  Pittsburg.  There 
he  was  installed  as  male  nurae  of  the  Infirmary.  The  small- 
pox was  raging  in  the  city  and  a  pest-house  had  been  set  apart 
at  the  institution. 

Here  Mr.  Iluth  was  broken  in  and  ministered  to  the  victims 
of  the  loath»i>me  disease.  For  thirteen  years  this  faithful 
servant  did  the  work  of  a  New  Testament  Deaeou,  ininiatering 
to  all  classes  of  sufferers,  watching  by  day  and  by  night  until 
his  own  health  was  broken  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
change  of  climate. 

He  had  married  Miss  Mary  Kaag  who  had  been  a  faithful 
helper  in  the  Infimiary  from  the  beginning.  Two  children  had 
been  born  to  them,  one  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy  and  the 
other  became  the  Rev,  Wul  llutli,  to  whom  we  are  are  indebted 
for  some  of  these  data. 

Father  Iluth  had  intended  to  buy  a  little  farm  in  Wis- 
consin. But  Dr.  Passu vant  desired  him  to  become  housefather 
of  the  Milwaukee  Hospital  He  accepted  the  position  and  in 
1866  moved  his  family  into  a  little  house  back  of  the  main 
building.  He  began  at  once  to  set  the  grounds  in  order,  had 
new  farm  buildings  erected,  secured  cows,  hogs  and  poultry, 
and  made  the  little  farm  productive  and  profitable,  at  the  same 
time  he  had  the  oversight  and  management  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  hospital.  He  manifested  superior  qualifications 
as  manager  in  securing  and  training  competent  help  and  nurses. 
A  pest  house  was  built  on  the  grounds  and  Mr.  Huth  again 
ministered  to  the  poor  sufferers  during  a  severe  scourge  of  the 
smalUpox. 

He  also  won  many  valuable  friends  for  the  institution  and 
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aided  nmterially  in  reducing  the  debt  The  Bev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Both 
writes  of  him: 

''Upon  his  aettlemiftit  in  Milwaukee  he  united  with  Oraoe 
German  Lutheran  Church,  whose  pastor  was  the  Rev.  J.  Muehl- 

haeuser In  heart  and  life  Mr.  Huth  was  a  Christian  man, 

nor  was  he  ashamed  to  confess  his  divine  Master.  Among  the 
aiek  he  made  his  influence  felt  Kindly  did  he  exhort  the 
wayward.  Genfly  he  encouraged  the  weak.  His  simple  speech 
was  enriched  with  ezperiences,  gained  from  closest  contact  in 
the  hours  of  pain  and  disease,  with  men  of  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions. He  wonderfully  secured  and  held  the  confidence  of 
young  men,  and  to  fhis  day  gratitude  for  good  counsels  keeps 
his  memory  green  in  the  hearts  of  many  with  whom  he  came 
into  eontaet. . .  .Dr.  Paasavant  valued  the  friendship  and  fidelity 
of  Mr.  Huth  and  knew  and  prized  his  practical  oommonHsense. 
In  the  old  sitting  room  together  they  scanned  the  accounts  and 
made  plans  that  both  ends  of  the  hospital's  meager  finances 
mifl^  meet'' 

When  some  years  later  a  fire  destroyed  the  new  building 
Dr.  Paasavant  said  to  the  young  Mr.  Huth: 

''If  only  your  father  were  yet  with  me,  I  should  not  be 
afraid  ol  tlus  debtl"  After  a  service  of  fifteen  years  in  Mil- 
waukee Mr.  Huth  on  July  1,  1881  fell  asleep  in  peace.  For 
twenty-eight  yearn  he  had  served  his  dear  Master  in  the  person 
of  His  suffering  ones.  He  rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works 
do  follow  him. 

The  Bev.  Wm.  Huth,  son  of  the  deceased,  was  bom  in 
the  Pittsburg  Infirmary  in  1860,  and  spent  his  life  in  the  two 
hospitals.  After  his  father's  death  he  assistM  his  widowed 
mother  and  his  Aunt,  sister  Barbara,  very  materially  in  the 
business  affairs  of  the  hospital.  He  writes  us  this  interesting 
reminiscence  of  the  long  years  of  his  association  with  Dr. 
Passavant : 

**You  know  what  a  delightful  vein  of  pure,  pithy  humor 
ran  through  his  conversation,  especially  through  his  unique  table 
talk.  I  believe  some  of  his  intimate  friends  could  write  a  volume 
of  bright  anecdote  heard  from  him.  I  never  met  his  equal 
in  this  respect. 

''He  used  to  tell  a  story  of  the  early  Milwaukee  days  that 
occurs  to  me  as  often  as  I  drink  a  cup  of  poor  coffee.  After 
the  war  Qoffee  was  quite  an  expensive  article  in  Milwaukee 
and  Bev.  Muehlhaeuser's  salary  was  quite  slim  at  that  time. 
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So  his  good  wife  substituted  browned  barley  for  the  genuine 
article.  Dr.  Passavant  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  pastor's 
home  in  those  days  and  on  one  occasion  he  asked:    *What  is 

this  I  am  drinkmgrr  *  Barley  coffee*  was  the  answer.  *Bro. 
Miiehlhaeuser,'  said  the  Doctor,  'drink  Christian  coffee,  drink 
Christian  coffee.*  When  the  Dr.  got  back  to  Pittsburg  he  sent 
the  pastor  a  good-sized  sack  of  'Christian  coffee*  which  was 
highly  appreciated  and  richly  relished/* 

"Dr.  Passavant  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  dialect  and  would  often  recite  poems  and  tell 
stories  in  that  exquisite  brogue.  ^* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gausewit^,  at  this  writing  President  of  the 
Minnesota  SjTiod,  once  visited  me  at  the  hospital  when  Dr. 
Passavant  was  present.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  he  had 
never  been  so  much  impressed  in  his  life  as  when  the  Dr.  con- 
ducted evening  worship  with  the  household  and  patients.  Faith, 
strong,  simple,  childlike  faith,  rang  out  of  every  sentcQce  of  his 
fervent  supplications,  as  he  prayed  for  the  sick,  for  all  present, 
for  his  work  and  for  the  whole  Christian  Choreh.^* 

*'Wheo  I  afterwards  as.sisted  the  Dr.  with  his  hospital 
accounts  I  learned  that  the  one  secret  of  his  success,  next  to 
his  wonderful  faith,  was  his  scrupulous  care  in  small  things 
and  his  systematic  way  of  donig  things.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  business  men  in  Milwaukee  after  refusing  a  small 
loan  to  a  neiirhbor  said:  *If  Dr.  Passavant  would  ask  for  the 
loan  of  thousands  I  should  not  hesitate,  for  he  never  forgets 
the  date  of  an  obligation.'  *' 

Overwhelmed  with  worries,  vexations  and  forebodings,  the 


**  He  had  committed  to  memory  a  number  of  the  choicest  poems  of 
Harbach  'b  Harf e.  By  repeating  these  in  Ids  own  inimitable  way  he  would 
often  solace  himself  and  entertain  hla   frientK 

"  This  reminds  the  writer  how,  when  Dr.  PaErsnvunt  was  visiting  him 
in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and  we  had  invited  several  Norwegian  Lutheran  ministerft 
to  dine  with  ns,  we  afterwards  sat  in  the  study  and  talked  over  the  interests 
of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  Red  River  Valley  and  the  need  of  a 
Lutheran  hospital  in  Fargo.  Before  we  sejmrated  the  Doctor  invited  us 
all  to  unite  with  him  in  prayer  on  our  bended  knees.  He  then  offered  up 
one  of  those  remarkable  prayers  that  can  never  be  forgotten.  How 
wouderfully,  how  tenderly,  how  touchingly,  how  trustfully  he  gathered  up 
the  weaknesses,  the  wants  and  the  woes  of  Zion  and  of  her  dear  children, 
spread  them  all  before  his  Lord  and  laid  them  on  the  loving  heart  of  his 
heavenly  Father.  One  of  the  ministers  present  that  afternoon  was  the 
Rev.  J.  O.  Houg»?n,  one  of  our  dear  friends  and  one  of  the  most  giftcil 
men  in  the  United  Norwegian  Church.  Years  afterwards  he  told  us  that 
he  could  never  forgot  fhnt  aftemo»»«.  and  that  one  meeting  with  J>f. 
Passavant  had  been  an  inspiration  to  him  ever  after. 
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faith  of  some  of  the  good  brethren  would  sometimes  grow 
weak  and  their  spirits  would  droop  and  become  despondent. 
At  such  times,  Dr.  Passavant  had  to  be  the  comforter,  the 
strengthener  of  faith  and  the  hopeful  helper.  Even  the  good, 
consecrated  and  ever  faithful  Bassler  sometimes  grew  so  dis- 
couraged that  his  knee  grew  feeble,  the  hands  hung  down  and 
his  faith  failed  him.  At  such  times,  Dr.  Passavant  was  God's 
messenger  to  instil  a  new  hope  and  courage.  Here  is  one  of 
his  private  sermons  to  Bassler  on  faith  and  hope: 

**Your  favor  was  duly  received,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
its  disheartening  influence  was  upon  my  mind.  Dear  Br.  B., 
if  sad  things  happen  do  not  let  me  know  of  them  when  I  am 
away  from  Home  and  can  do  nothing  toward  a  better  state  of 
things.  As  to  money  discouragements,  I  do  not  care  to  go 
over  this  ground  again.  If  the  Lord  will  not  provide,  we  can- 
not and  had  better  quit  our  work  among  the  suffering,  for  it  is 
all  up  with  us.  But  He  will  provide,  and  never  assuredly  by 
our  doubt  and  fears,  but  by  an  implicit  confidence  in  His 
infinite  mercy.  Oh,  may  He  strengthen  our  faith  greatly  and 
fill  us  with  the  sweet  sense  of  'His  eternal  mercies  in  Jesus 
Christ.'  Has  He  given  us  His  own  Son  and  will  He  not  with 
Him  freely  give  us  all  things?" 

Here  is  his  estimate  of  the  character  and  services  of  one 
of  the  saintly,  self-denying  German  pioneers  in  Milwaukee: 

**A  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Br.  S.  brings  the  sad  news 
that  my  dearly  beloved  brother  and  friend,  Muehlhaeuser,  has 
fallen  asleej).  What  an  illustration  his  life  was  of  the  power 
of  an  earnest  and  holy  ministry.  No  one  man  of  our  unobtrusive 
ministry  has  wronjjrht  such  results.  Help  Lord,  for  tlie  jrodly 
man  ceaseth,  for  the  righteous  fail  from  aniong  the  sons  of 
men.'' 

Here  is  a  letter  brimful  of  interest  about  his  western  in- 
stitutions and  the  western  mission  field  in  general.  It  is  one 
of  the  last  letters  to  his  beloved  Bassler  who  was  makin«r  his 
last  brave  fight  against  the  relentless  inroads  of  his  final  ill- 
ness : 

'*My  dear  Br.  Bassler.  Graee  and  ix'ace!  Your  favor 
reaehed  me  an  hour  after  my  arrival  here  in  Chiea<ro  from  Mil- 
waukee whither  I  had  jjront*  for  various  reasons.     The  fa<*t  that 

you  are  not  worse  })ut  rather  better  ehecrs  nie  very  inueh 

My  visit  to  Milwaukee  was  a  truly  a^rreeahle  ono,  the  institution 
under   good   sistor   Barbara    and    W.    Huth's    faithful   care    is 
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doing  a  blessed  work.  The  gardens  and  grounds  are  singularly 
green  and  fresh  as  well  as  most  fruitful,  while  the  clear  bracing 
air  is  something  altogether  new  to  me  after  living  this  summer 
in  the  sweltering  atmosphere  of  Pittsburg.  Oh,  what  a  mercy 
that  hospital  is  to  the  suffering  in  Wisconsin.  When  I  was 
there  on  Friday  last  the  Rev.  Pastor  Braun,  a  minister  of  the 
Wisconsin  Synod,  on  his  way  to  Germany  with  his  wife  and 
six  little  children,  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  sick  unto  death. 
The  poor  man,  I  fear,  cannot  last  long,  but  he  is  happy  in  the 
love  of  God  and  in  the  comforts  of  a  Christian  home.  I  forgot 
all  my  cares  and  toils  when  I  looked  upon  this  poor  sufferer 
thus  cared  for  in  the  hour  of  need. 

**The  Institution  is  working  its  way  into  the  confidence 
of  all  good  men  and  the  Protestants  of  all  denominations  feel 
that  it  is  a  most  blessed  thing  for  the  common  cause  to  have 

such  a  retreat  in  the  hour  of  suffering But  most  of  all 

do  I  miss  my  dear  old  friend,  Muehlhaeuser,  whose  presence 
greatly  refreshed  my  spirit  on  each  succeeding  visit  to  Mil- 
waukee. So  we  pass  away,  one  coming  and  another  going,  un- 
til at  last  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

**I  am  often  sorry  that  I  cannot  live  and  labor  out  in 
this  vast  region  exclusively.  The  field  is  so  large  and  so  white 
to  the  harvest  while  the  laborers  are  so  few.  Last  week  in  one 
day  fifteen  hundred  Norwegians  passed  through  Milwaukee. 
The  next  day  one  thousand  and  for  days  as  many  as  five 
hundred  and  upwards,  all  for  *  Minnesota.'  The  fact  is  our 
northwestern  States  will  soon  be  very  largely  Lutheran  and 
that,  too,  with  the  best  Ijutheran  material  from  the  Old  World. 
Oh,  for  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Highest  to  meet  these  vast 
obligations  as  servants  of  Christ  and  of  Ilis  Church! 

**  Young  I\Iu(»hlhaeuser  goes  to  Philadelphia  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  lie  is  a  lovely  youth,  frank,  devout, 
talented  and  luini!)le.  I  had  promsed  his  father  on  his  death- 
bed that  I  would  see  that  he  got  two  hundred  dollars  annually 
while  in  Philadelphia.  Li  Germany  he  was  supported  by  the 
'Lan<)cnbur(j  Vrnin'  and  wonderful  to  relate  God  so  arranged 
it  that  a  person  wh<mi  I  took  up  from  Chicago  with  me  to  visit 
the  hospital  who  accidentally  made  his  acquaintance  without 
a  word  from  me,  asked  whether  he  might  not  be  permitted  to 
educate  the  young  man.  Truly  God's  ways  are  wonderful  and 
past  finding  out 

**The  merciful  Lord  be  with  you  and  your  dear  wife.     Do 
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not  forget  my  earnest  counsel  in  my  last  about  walking  and 
riding.  The  case  is  a  pressing  one  and  you  must  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  stern  necessity,  cost  what  it  will.  I  think  the  rush 
of  the  fashionables  is  over,  and  now  you  will  have  things  much 
quieter  than  before.  I  enclose  the  fifty  dollars'  spoken  of. 
More  will  follow  as  you  have  need." 

Of  the  bitter  opposition  to  the  hospital  at  Milwaukee,  be- 
cause it  harbored  and  cared  for  the  loathsome  and  otherwise 
abandoned  small-pox  sufferers,  of  the  efforts  to  ruin  its 
property  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  new  building  in  1883, 
he  writes : 

**Por  fifteen  years  it  cared  for  the  small-pox  sick  and  for 
^very  form  of  contagion  and  infection,  that  religion  might  not 
be  dishonored  by  the  neglect  of  municipal  provisions  for  these 
unfortunate  ones.     As  a  consequence  of  this,  a  persecution  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  character  hunted  and  hounded  the  In- 
stitution long  after  a  City  pest-house  was  erected  elsewhere. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  to  defame  and  destroy  it.    A  square 
of  its  beautiful  grounds  was  cut  off  by  forcing  a  street  through 
them  and  the  entire  cost  of  its  construction,  amounting  to  six 
thousand  dollars,  was  assessed  to  the  hospital.    The  legislature 
even  was  invoked  to  cut  another  street  through  the  remainder, 
and  when  this  was  defeated  only  by  the  greatest  exertion  an 
attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  charter.    But  the  hand  of  God 
was  over  it  and  all    these  efforts  failed.    The  hospital  grounds, 
consisting  of  two  entire  squares  of  the  highest  land  in  the  city 
remained  untouched  and  are  dedicated  forever  to  the  merciful 
purposes  of   their  original   purchase.     On   this  beautiful   ele- 
vation a  new  capacious  hospital  is  now  in  progress  of  erection. 
Its  massive  foundations  were  laid  last  autumn.    For  two  weeks 
past  a  multitude  of  busy  men  have  been  at  the  brick  work,  and 
the  first  storv'  above  the  basement  will  be  finished  in  a  few  days. 
The  workmanship  is  of  the  very  best  character,  the  material  of 
beautiful    cream-colored    Milwaukee    brick    and    all    the    other 
component   parts   of  qualities   to  secure  the   greatest   possible 
strength  and  comfort  to  the  Institution. 

*'We  bespeak  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  God's  people 
for  this  important  undertaking:.  Looking'  at  it  from  its  human 
side,  its  magnitude  appals  us  and  its  success  seems  impossible. 
We  cannot  see  any  earthly  source  from  which  the  necessary 
means  can  come.  But  if  we  regard  it  in  its  true  liirht,  tis  a 
i  refuge  for  Christ's  suffering  ones  in  sickness  and  poverty  and 
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death,  knowing  its  absolute  need,  we  cannot  doubt  that  God 
will  provide  all  needed  means.  The  cause  is  His,  not  ours. 
The  sufferers  are  the  purchase  of  His  blood*  He  has  all  hearts 
in  His  hand,  and  can  fill  them  with  thoughts  of  sweetest  charity. 
We  know  it  is  not  fot  self,  or  pride,  or  vain  glory,  but  for  His 
glory  that  this  work  has  been  commenced  and  continued  to  this 
day.  He  shall  have  all  the  praise.  He  shall  have  all  the  honor. 
And  to  Him  shall  be  ascribed  all  the  gflory.  Therefore,  let  the 
Church  help  us  by  its  faith  and  its  prayers  unto  God.  The 
Lord  bath  need  of  it.  Even  now  His  sufferino^  children  from 
distant  states  in  the  great  Northwest  are  seeking  healing  within 
its  walls.  It  will  be  a  Bethesda  for  thousands  in  coming  time. 
Let  prayer,  then  be  made  unto  God  without  ceamng  and  the 
Lord  will  hearken  and  send  deliverance/' 

Of  the  crushing  calamity  that  befell  the  Milwaukee  Hos- 
pital  in  the  incendiary  fire  in  August,  1883,  he  writes  to  the 
readers  of  the  Workman: 

*' Milwaukee  Hospital^ 
August,  25,  1883. 
**Dear  readers,  two  weeks  have  nearly  lapsed  since  I  reached 
this  place.  The  scene  which  greeted  me  was  a  pitiful  one. 
The  roofless  walls  of  our  *holy  and  beautiful  house*  were  black- 
ened with  fire  and  scorched  with  flame.  The  little  group  of 
sisters  and  helpers  who  waited  my  coming  and  poor  patients 
even  met  me  with  tears  and  sorrowful  greetings.  When  I  saw 
that  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  and  that  character  was  not  de- 
stroyed and  principle  still  lived,  what  could  I  do  but  give 
thanks  to  a  merciful  God  who  had  mingled  His  compassion  with 
His  chastening.  Then,  too,  afterwards,  on  a  close  inspection 
of  the  building,  we  found  that  the  destruction  was  not  so  total 
as  we  had  been  led  to  believe.  The  entire  foundation  and  two 
thirds  of  the  brick  walls  were  not  seriously  injured,  and  if  the 
work  of  rebuilding  could  be  commenced  immediately,  the 
whole  structure  might  again  be  enclosed  before  winter. 

**But  the  saddest  of  all  was  the  wanton  destruction  of  this 
noble  edifice  by  the  hands  of  an  incendiary.  About  this  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Not  only  was  the  building  not  yet 
occupied,  but  the  fire  had  not  been  suffered  to  be  brought  into 
it  Even  the  fire  of  plumbers  had  been  made  on  the  outside  of 
the  building.  At  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  night  the  archit43ct 
Mr.  Chas.  Birkner  accompanied  by  his  wife,  visited  every  part, 
from  the  first  storj^  to  the  roof,  and  remained  for  a  time  to 
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enjoy  the  view  of  the  city  spread  out  below.  At  five  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning,  Aug.  14,  the  third  story  from  end  to  end 
was  discovered  to  be  one  sheet  of  fire  and  flame.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Fire  Department,  the  building  must  have  been  set 
on  fire  simultaneously  at  many  places,  and  in  all  probability 
by  shavings  of  paper  steeped  in  kerosene.  What  motive  could 
have  actuated  a  human  being  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  house 
of  mercy  for  the  suffering/  we  cannot  comprehend,  nor  do  we 
know  who  this  fiend  can  be.  Suspicion,  indeed,  rests  strongly 
on  a  certain  person,  but  the  evidences  thus  far  are  wanting 
to  justify  an  arrest.  But  the  work  was  done  and  done  so 
thoroughly  that  the  slate  roof  and  entire  woodwork,  including 
the  floor  aJTd  joists  were  completely  burnt.  The  whole  was 
ready  for  the  plasterers  and  the  sides  as  well  as  ceiling  were 
already  lathed.  Then  it  was  that  the  torch  of  the  incendiary 
was  applied,  and  ruin  and  desolation  were  the  speedy  results. 

**  Another  sad  discouragement  is  the  absence  of  an  insurance 
on  the  building.  The  contractors  had  already  spoken  to  an 
agent  and  as  the  chapel  roof  would  be  completed  in  a  few  days, 
they  proposed  then  to  take  out  a  builders'  risk  as  is  customary 
in  such  cases.  The  loss,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  con- 
tracts, falls  upon  the  contractors.  The  case  was,  however,  one 
of  peculiar  suffering.  Though  we  were  not  liable,  in  law  or 
equity,  for  the  heavy  loss,  this  was  so  serious  that  the  con- 
tractors could  not  bear  up  under  it.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  was  therefore  called  and  it  was  unaniitiously 
agreed  that  the  institution  sliould  assume  one  third  of  the  loss. 
The  whole  of  this  will  probably  he  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  so  that  the  one  third  of  this  with  tlie  original  contract 
price  must  be  raised  by  the  hospital.  This  large  sum  is  entirely 
beyond  our  weak  ability  to  collect.  As  we  have  said  before, 
*The  Lord  must  provide  the  necessary  means.'  And  in  the  con- 
fident conviction  of  this,  we  have  signed  the  papers  for  its 
immediate  rebuilding  and  calmly  await  the  unfolding  of  the 
mysterious  Providence  which  has  made  the  iini)()ssible  work 
still  more  impossible  to  us.  But  witli  God  all  things  are  possible. 
The  resources  of  the  universe  are  in  11  is  hands  and  at  Ili-i 
disposal.  *Xow  unto  llini  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think,  to  II im  be  the  glory 
by  the  Church  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.     Amen.* 

*'The  great  blessing  in  this  trying  time  is  the  character  of 
the   contractors,   Messers.   Hommrighausen   and   Pilger.      Even 
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before  our  arrival,  they  had  ordered  brick  for  the  third  story. 
They  wore  indeed  cast  down  but  not  destroyed^  and  since  then 
they  have  worked  with  gi-eat  energ>^  to  save  the  walls  by  new 
joists  and  the  necessary  girders  and  supports.  The  peril  to  life 
has  been  very  great,  but  thus  far  notwithstanding  the  high 
winds,  there  have  been  no  accidents.  If  the  weather  continues 
favorable,  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  building  as  far  advanced  as 
before  the  fire,  in  about  six  w*eeks.  The  hope  of  finishing  and 
oecupying  this  winter  must,  however,  be  abandoned.  This  is 
another  great  trial  and  drawback,  as  another  winter  of  difficulty 
and  unsatisfact-ory  work  in  the  old  building  will  be  unavoidable. 
These  and  many  other  serious  consequences  are  unavoidable^ 
«nd  each  day  will  reveal  new  and  unexpected  difficulties  in 
consequence  of  this  sad  calamity. 

**But  Ood  lives  and  reigns.  Even  the  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  Him,  and  He  will  restrain  the  remainder  thereof.  It  is  at 
a  time  like  this  that  we  are  called  to  believe  that  *all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  God.'  How  this  will 
l)e,  is  not  for  us  to  say,  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  understand 
how  it  can  be.  But  God^s  Word  abides^  and  He  will  do  all 
His  pleasure.  He  hath  said,  *What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not 
now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter,*  Shall  we  not,  therefore, 
say,  'Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  Thy  sights 
*It  is  the  Lord!  It  is  the  Lord!  Let  Him  do  what  seemeth 
Ilim  good/ 

**We  have  before  asked  a  remembrance  of  this  important 
interest  in  the  sjnnpathies  and  prayei^s  of  God  %  people.  To-day 
we  ask  for  more.  We  L'kewise  ask  tor  their  charities.  But  we 
do  this  with  a  becoming  modesty,  unwilling  to  direct  the  stream 
of  mercy  from  other  needed  objects.  With  this  understanding 
we  will  gratefully  receive  the  mite  of  the  poor  and  the  bounty 
of  the  rich  tow^ard  the  rebuilding  of  this  hospital  so  greatly 
needed  for  the  sick  and  suffering  over  the  whole  Northwest 
Here,  where  a  new  world  invites  the  poor  from  all  lands,  w*here 
the  Church  has  the  mightiest  problem  to  solve  for  *pure  and 
undefiled  religion,'  and  where  sin  and  sickness  abound  on  every 
side,  a  little  company  of  Christians  are  toiling  by  night  and  by 
day  in  ministrations  to  the  suffering.  They  neither  ask  nor 
receive  an  earthly  reward.  They  only  desire  a  proper  shelter 
for  the  aick  and  the  stranger  within  their  gates  that  they  may 
teoeive  them,  minister  unto  them  and  heal  them  in  the  name  of 
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Christ  or  prepare  them  to  die  in  Christ  and  in  peace.  For 
tliemselves  they  ask  nothing,  but  for  these,  the  poor,  the  shat- 
tered, the  afflicted,  they  ask  everything  that  love  can  give.  They 
have  but  one  motive,  the  love  of  God.  They  offer  but  one 
argument,  the  words  of  Christ,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  these,  the  least  of  my  disciples,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.'  " 

Of  the  opening  of  the  rebuilt  Hospital  two  years  after  its 
destruction  by  fire,  he  writes  editorially,  Sept.  25,  1884 : 

**Ten  days  of  incessant  work  completed  the  closing  up  of 
multitudinous  details,  and  Saturday  night,  Sept.  20,  witnessed 
groups  of  laboring  m*en  in  their  holiday  attire,  making  their 
way  to  the  new  building.  The  whole  edifice  was  beautifully 
illuminated,  the  gas  for  the  first  time  having  been  turned  on 
from  the  Cedar  Street  main,  and  every  room,  ward  and  passage 
was  brilliant  with  the  cheerful  light.  As  the  noble  stnicture 
stood  out  against  the  dark  sky,  the  stained  glass  in  the  transoms 
over  the  windows  and  the  three  tall  memorial  windows  in  the 
chapel  reflecting  their  many  colored  views,  the  spectacle  was  an 
inspiring  one.  The  basement  story  likewise  was  a  scene  of  busy 
and  cheerful  activity.  Great  tables  had  .been  built,  side  by  side, 
around  which  two  hundred  persons  could  find  room,  and  these 
were  covered  with  a  profiLsion  of  substantial  and  elegant  dishes 
with  fruits  and  choice  greenhouse  flowers.  We  had  expressed 
the  desire  to  give  the  contractors  and  all  the  men  who  had 
labored  on  the  new  building  some  slight  expression  of  thanks 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  various  tasks  in 
the  erection  of  the  hospital,  and  suggested  this  measure  of 
bringing  them  together.  The  ladies  of  the  newly  formed  *Aid 
Association '  at  once  kindly  offered  their  services,  and  how  they 
carried  out  their  pnrt  of  this  formidable  undertaking  we  have 
scarcely  words  to  describe.  Everything  was  done  with  an 
elegance  and  ^rrac]'  which  was  l)eautiful  to  contemplate.  The 
leading  ladies  of  tlio  city  gave  themselves  up  to  this  w^ork,  and 
personally  performed  the  service.  'The  rich  and  the  poor' 
literally  'met  tojjrether/  and  labor  felt  itself  respected  by  the 
courteous  attentions  of  the  'chief  women  not  a  few.*  Many 
brought  their  wives  along,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  universal 
pleasure. 

**  After  the  *  collation'  was  over,  eadi  one  with  flowers  in 
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hand  repaired  to  the  chapel  to  listen  to  a  brief  address  by  J. 
11.  Van  Dyke,  Esq,,  of  the  Milwaukee  bar,  in  which  the  grateful 
oppreciation  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  the  friends  and  the 
Director  of  the  hospital  was  expressed  to  all  who  had  labored 
oq  the  building,  from  the  humblest  iudividual  to  the  contractor 
and  the  architect  whose  designs  had  been  so  faithfully  carried 
out  in  the  workmanlike  manner  in  which  the  entire  structure 
was  completed.  A  few  remarks  followed  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Workman,  directing  attention  to  the  advantagi^  of  such  in- 
stitutions, not  only  in  earing  for  the  indigent  sick^  but  also  in 
relieving  persons  of  small  means  during  seasons  of  extended 
suffering,  and  at  a  cost  so  moderate  that  eiut>arrassment  and 
debt  need  not  follow  such  times  of  trial.  It  was  nearly  ten 
o'clock  when  the  company  parted  with  many  expressions  of 
good  will  The  joy  of  all  seemed  to  be  general  tlmt  out  of  a 
pile  of  blackened  ruins  so  cheerful  and  beautiful  a  structure 
had  risen,  to  glorify  God  and  to  relieve  suffering  men.'' 

Another  of  the  many  faithful  workers  and  sisters  who  were 
a  great  comfort  to  Dr*  Passavant  was  Sister  Martha  Gensike, 
who  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  has  borne  the  burdens  and 
endured  the  trials  and  disappointments  as  directing  sister  in 
the  Milwaukee  Hospital,  and  is  still  at  her  post,  Dn  Passavant 
appreciated  her  faithful  services,  and  she  appreciated  his  con- 
fidence, his  counsel  and  his  comfort.  Here  is  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic letters  of  encouragement: 

**I  am  very  grateful  to  God  that  He  has  enabled  you  to  go 
through  the  trying  duties  of  your  posit it#  so  cheerfully  and 
comfortably.  It  is  of  God's  great  mercy  that  Tie  has  been  with 
u?  and  acknowledges  our  feeble  work  for  Ilim,  We  are,  indeed^ 
not  worthy  of  this  great  privilege.  Tens  of  thousands  of  young 
women  are  spending  the  flower  of  their  youth  in  so-called 
'society'  with  its  *  balls,'  its  'germans/  its  'progressive  eucher 
parties,'  its  *  receptions,'  its  'masquerades'  and  other  nonsense. 
But  tens  of  thousands  more  who  love  God  are  longing  for 
something  better,  which  will  satisfy  the  heart  and  bless  others. 
Would  to  God  that  they  w^re  turned  *as  the  rivers  of  water  are 
turned/  to  something  better  than  live-s  of  indulgence  and  self- 
pleasing  and  indolence.  But  wlmt  can  we  say  or  do  except  what 
we  are  doing?  We  can  only  be  faithful  In  otir  bumble  spheres 
and  minister  to  those  who  come  to  us  suffering  and  miserable. 
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''This  is  our  'testimony'  for  Him  who  died  for  us,  and, 
verily,  it  will  not  be  in  vain.  The  devout  people  of  other 
churches  and  even  the  unbelieving  must  see  that  this  is  a  work 
of  God,  and  they  will  in  due  time  come  to  our  aid  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  now." 

And  here  he  gently  chides  and  cheers  her  when  she  is 
discouraged : 

**Dr.  Roth's  letter  of  this  week  has  given  me  no  small 
anxiety.  I  read  between  the  lines  that  you  are  like  Martha  of 
old,  'careful  about  many  things.'  It  is  not,  this  time,  about 
helpers  in  our  common  work  so  much  as  about  the  means  to 
carry  on  the  work.  You  miss  the  constant  inflow  of  the  patient 
and  the  payment  of  the  private  room,  which  for  so  long  a  time 
enabled  you  to  feel  quite  comfortable  when  bills  and  expenses 
rolled  in  upon  you.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  you 
should  feel  the  difference  between  the  past  fulness  and  the 
present  scarcity!  I  know  all  about  this  feeling  and  cfin  truly 
and  deeply  sympathize  with  you.  I  have  been  much  in  such 
situations  for  forty  years  and  am  constantly  in  it  now,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  I  can  keep  up  courage  is  to  always  repeat  to 
myself  the  comforting  words,  'The  Lord  will  provide.'  He 
has  always  provided,  if  not  in  one  way  yet  in  another,  if  not 
in  my  way,  yet  in  His  way,  if  not  in  my  time,  yet  in  His  own 
time. 

"When  we  know  this  it  is  sinful  for  us  to  doubt  and  to  be 
worried  about  this  or  that.  Let  us  faithfully  do  our 
duty  to  the  suffering  under  our  care,  to  the  poorest  as  well  as 
to  those  of  ample  means.  *The  poor,'  Jesus  says,  *ye  have 
always  with  you.'  This  to  me  is  a  j^reat  consolation.  The 
Blessed  One  will  be  the  paymaster.  *IIe  will  not  leave  us 
comfortless.'  'He  will  come  imto  us.'  'Haben  xcir  Ihn,  so  hahen 
wir  allcs/  Knowing  this,  *let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.'  Pray 
on,  work  on,  sinjr  on,  and  cheerfully  look  up  to  God  and  say  in 
eonfidont  faith:    *Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.' 

'*I  have  often  found  that  when  our  need  is  the  prreatest  our 
help  is  the  nearest.  God  often  permits  us  to  get  down  very  low 
so  that  He  may  aid  us;  and  reniemlx^r,  lie  cannot  aid  us  unless 
we  are  in  such  state  of  humble  expectation  that  we  momentarily 
hK)k  for  His  gracious  interference  for  our  relief.  This  is  the 
state  in  which  I  pray  that  I  may  always  be.    I  am  drawing  near 
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unto  it  now.  I  feel  as  never  before  that  *we  have  no  strength, 
we  are  without  counsel,  but  our  eyes  are  unto  Thee,  0  God.' 
On  every  side,  at  the  different  institutions,  the  needs  are  pressing 
me  sorely.  But  just  because  this  is  the  case,  I  feel  a  cheerful 
confidence  that  the  Lord  will  provide  and  shall  be  glorified  in 
the  deliverance  He  brings." 

And  again: 

**I  reached  here  safely,  "but  so  weary  that  I  could  not  write 
last  night.  I  therefore  write  this  morning  so  as  not  unduly  to 
delay  certain  things.  And  'first,'  as  the  preachers  say,  you 
must  look  after  your  health.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  were 
sick  and  that  you  feel  miserable  at  times.  But  now  that  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  troubles  is  removed,  I  hope  you  will 
faithfully  use  some  remedies,  and,  working  with  a  more  hopeful 
'  spirit,  your  mind  and  body  will  revive  as  the  com  and  the  trees 
in  summer  showers.  Do  your  utmost  to  be  regular,  going  to 
rest  at  ten  o'clock,  not  later,  and  taking  some  exercise  daily, 
even  though  only  going  to  town  in  the  street  cars  to  pay 
bills.     .      .      . 

**It  would  be  well  to  go  carefully  over  your  books  and  see 
if  any  backstanding  bills  or  balances  are  yet  unpaid.  Then  make 
out  a  list  and  in  polite  notes  try  to  get  it  collected.  The 
Germans  say,  *The  mild  power  is  mighty,'  and  this  is  especially 
true  in  sending  bills  and  writing  letters  for  the  money.  Yon 
can  say  with  truth  that  the  hospital  is  maintained  only  by 
occasional  donations  of  charitable  people  and  the  small  ehargi»s 
made  for  pay  patients.  But  this  is  insufficient  to  support  thi* 
numerous  charity  patients  we  receive,  and  the  eonseiiuentv  is 
that  we  are  heavily  in  debt  and  are  frequently  enibarrasst»d  for 
a  few  dollars  to  i)ay  the  most  necessary  bills.  Tnder  thes«* 
circumstances,  without  wishing  to  distress  thosi*  who  an*  still  in 
debt  to  the  hospital,  we  would  esteem  it  a  special  favor  if  the 
amount  could  be  sent  us.  The  money  can  be  sent  to  the  addn*sa 
of  Sister  Martha  Gensicke,  Milwaukee  llt>spital,  Milwaukiv,  in 
checks  to  above  or  any  Wisconsin  bank,  or  in  postal  orders. 

'*One  thing  more.  Suppose  you  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  have  all  the  sisters  and  probationers  meet 
evenings,  say  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  sisters'  parlor  and  do  their 
work  together,  either  for  the  Institutions  or  for  themselves.  If 
one  would  occasionally  read  from  some  mission  or  deaconess 
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reports,  it  would  greatly  enlarge  their  sphere  of  knowledge  and 
thought.  You  will  find  in  my  room  among  the  papers  on  the 
chair  some  German  mission  journals  which  greatly  interested 
me  and  would  greatly  interest  all  and  carry  them  a  special 
blessing.  Even  if  there  was  nothing  but  friendly  conversation 
and  a  plate  with  apples,  etc.,  to  close  at  nine  o'clock,  such  a 
' Ziisamme7ikommen'  would  be  of  service  to  scatter  thought  and 
prepare  the  mind  for  rest.     .     .     . 

**  *J7nd  nun/  may  our  loving  Father  stand  by  you,  dear 
sister,  and  make  you  an  increasing  benediction  to  many.  My 
anxious  prayers  go  up  for  you  continually,  both  for  your  soul 
and  your  body.  If  any  one  ever  repeats  an  unkind  thing  to  you 
v/hich  another  has  said,  say  to  them  kindly,  *  Please  never  repeat 
any  unworthy  thing  to  me  again.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
occupied  with  any  unkind  thoughts  about  others.'  *' 

And  here  we  must  not  forget  Sister  Mary— for  Martha  has 
her  Mary— the  faithful,  modest,  patient  Mary,  who  has  become 
*'of  age"  in  the  culinary  department.  She  is  too  modest  to 
respond  to  repeated  requests  for  some  experiences  with  Dr. 
Passavant.  Yet  no  one  has  done  more  for  the  health,  the 
comfort  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  thousands  of  patients  who 
have  passed  through  the  hospital.  She  knows  what  each  patient 
needs  and  what  he  must  forego.  She  knows  how  to  prepare  and 
serve  the  most  nourishing,  palatable,  tempting  and  yet  harmless 
delicacies.  Dr.  Passavant  knew  the  value  of  her  service  and 
appreciated  her  highly.  Naturally  she  would  sometimes  grow 
tired  of  her  humble  service  and  would  go  to  the  Doctor  for 
release  or  change  of  position.  And  then  the  Doctor  would  turn 
those  wonderful,  persuasive  eyes  upon  her  and  quietly  say: 
**  Sister  Mary,  if  you  knew  how  I  have  prayed  that  God  may 
enable  you  to  remain  steadfast  and  be  patient  in  your  good 
work!''  And  Sister  Mary  would  dry  her  tears* and  go  back  to 
her  kitchen,  pray  for  patience  and  cook  for  patients.  And  there 
she  is  to-day,  the  masterful  manager  of  her  department.  And 
when  the  final  accounts  are  east  up  and  the  divine  appreciation 
is  pronounced,  Sister  Mary  will  not  stand  last.  Yes,  the  Blessed 
Master,  to  whom  she  ministered  in  the  thousands  of  sick,  whose 
lonely  hours  she  cheered  and  gladdened,  will  not  forget  Sister 
Mary. 

Of  Dr.  Passavant 's  solicitude  for  the  comfort  of  the  sistera 
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when  traveling,  this  note  to  Sister  Martha  is  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration : 

"The  enclosed  will  enable  you  and  Jfary  to  get  tickets  for 
Pittsburg  from  the  Union  Depot  in  Chicago.  You  will  ask  Mr. 
Greo.  Bean,  the  corner  of  the  restaurant  on  the  same  flt>or  as  the 
ticket  ofBce,  to  go  with  you  for  the  tickets  (mentioning  my 
name  to  him.)  Be  sure  to  take  the  Milwaukee  and  St,  Paul 
Road,  the  depot  is  the  one  nearest  to  you.  See  if  a  train  does 
not  leave  at  eleven  o  clock  on  Monday  morning.  Your  object  is 
to  make  the  Pittsburg  train  which  leaves  Chicago  (Uuinn  Depot) 
at  3  :15  in  the  afternoon.  That  will  bring  you  to  i'ittsburg  at 
seven  to  eight  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday.  I  will  (D.  v.)  meet 
you  at  the  depot  in  Pittsburg.  Be  sure  to  get  a  hmch  with 
coffee  before  starting,  so  as  to  fortify.  Also  purchase  (when 
you  get  your  tickets)  a  lower  berth  for  t\^'o  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  One  is  broad  enough  for  two.  In  order  to  let  the  air  in, 
pin  up  the  lower  part  of  the  curtain  near  yuur  feet.  Have  the 
pUlow  made  so  that  your  feet  will  be  towards  the  engine.  Be 
sure  to  get  the  aleeper  ticket  for  the  lower  berth  and  thus  stnnire 
a  resting  place.  I  will  arrange  the  matter  of  the  expenses  when 
we  meet.  If  you  have  more  money  than  it  is  safe  to  leave, 
deposit  it  in  the  name  of  the  hospital  at  lUsley's/' 

It  was  one  of  his  many  beautiful  customs  to  remember  all 
of  his  helpers  with  some  suitable  token  of  appreciation  and 
esteem  at  Christmas  time.  When  we  consider  that  Jacksonville 
made  his  seventh  institution,  and  that  every  helper  in  all  of  the 
seven  as  well  as  many  a  poor  home  missionary  was  remembered 
every  Christmas,  we  can  appreciate  in  part  the  thou^dit  and  care 
and  labor  and  expense  bestowed  on  giving  happiness  to  othei's 
at  this  happy  season  which  he  had  learned  in  his  chiUlhood 
home  to  appreciate  so  highly. 

Of  his  interest  in  and  ministration  to  the  patients  Sister 
Martha  writes; 

**Dr-  Passavant  always  was  very  kind  to  all  the  patients 
in  the  hospital.  One  time  he  had  come  from  Pittsburg  on  the 
day  before  a  young  woman  was  to  be  operated  upon.  The  mother 
asked  him  kindly  to  see  her  dauprhter  and  have  prayer  with  her 
before  going  into  the  operating  room.  He  saw  the  patient,  and 
after  that  was  just  as  much  concerned  as  if  she  had  been  one 
fc    of  his  own  family.    Again  and  aj^'ain  he  said,  'Sister,  have  yon 
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heard  how  the  poor  sufferer  isT  This  has  oppressed  me*  so 
sorely  that  I  am  unable  to  do  any  work  this  morning.  Please 
let  me  hear  as  soon  as  you  can  how  the  patient  is  if  they  bring 
her  back  to  her  room.'  He  was  in  the-  hospital  for  several  weeks 
after  this  but  never  did  a  day  pass  when  with  all  his  many 
duties  he  did  not  find  time  for  the  short  visit  in  the  patient's 
room." 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  miraculous  deliverances  he 
exx)erienced  in  his  long  career.    Sister  Martha  writes : 

''On  one  visit  at  the  hospital  he  had  a  payment  of  one 
thousand  dollars  coming  due ;  he  had  been  seeing  all  the  people 
who  used  to  help  him,  walking  the  streets  for  two  weeks  without 
response.  The  day  came,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  collect 
a  single  dollar,  and  his  many  pressing  duties  made  it  necessary 
to  take  the  noon  train  for  Pittsburg.  How  could  he  leave  and 
not  pay  what  he  owedt  He  saw  no  way,  but  resolved  to  tell 
all  to  his  Lord  in  prayer,  and  quietly  wait  for  deliverance.  He 
called  on  all  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  firmly  trusting  in  the 
Lord,  saying  the  Lord  can  and  will  help  in  this  kind  of 
perplexity.  The  morning  passed,  and  he  was  getting  very 
anxious,  not  knowing  what  he  should  do.  He  had  to  leave,  but 
how  could  he  do  so  honorably  if  he  could  not  pay  1  It  was  eleven 
o'clock  when  he  was  told  a  lady  asked  to  see  Dr.  Passavant.  He 
went  to  the  parlor.  After  asking  if  he  was  Dr.  Passavant,  she 
said:  *I  have  one  thousand  dollars  which  I  would  like  you  to 
keep  for  me  six  weeks,  as  I  don't  know  just  what  to  do  with  it 
until  then.  I  will  then  call  for  it  here.'  When  he  spoke  of 
giving  her  security  she  thought  it  unnecessary,  a.s  she  thought 
he  was  a  true  Christian  gentleman.  Not  even  her  name  she 
thought  of  giving  him  until  he  insisted  that  it  was  only  right, 
as  something  might  happen  to  him  and  she  might  not  have 
anything  showing  that  he  had  received  money  from  her.  I  can 
yet  hear  him  say  how  much  he  felt  ashamed  for  not  having  more 
faith  and  trusting  his  heavenly  Father  more  implicitly. 

**At  another  time,  after  walking  for  six  weeks,  trying  to 
collect  funds  when  we  did  not  know  how  to  pay  the  bills,  the 
only  thing  he  got  was  a  halter  for  the  cow.  It  was  at  such  times 
when  he  was  tried  so  severely  that  his  firm,  steadfast  faith  would 
stand  out  so  bright  and  clear,  and  willing  to  abide  by  what  his 
Lord  thought  best. 
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**  After  the  hospital  was  destroyed  by  fire  all  were  lamenting 
about  the  heavy  loss,  worrying  about  Dr.  Passavant,  thinking 
this  would  almost  crush  him.  But  he  came,  and  his  gentle, 
quiet  manner,  his  trust  in  what  the  Lord  could  and  would  do, 
was  so  wonderful  that  it  had  a  quieting  effect  on  all  of  us.  He 
said  his  great  anxiety  was  relieved  when  he  knew  that  no  life 
was  lost.  *  Brick  and  wood  we  can  get  again,'  he  said.  'This  the 
Lord  will  provide  all  in  his  own  way,  so  we  have  nothing  to  fear. ' 

**At  one  time  the  supply  had  gotten  so  low  that  he  was 
informed  that  unless  he  could  get  something  they  would  be 
unable  to  give  the  patients  their  dinner.  After  telling  his 
trouble  to  the  One  ever  ready  to  Help,  he  started  out,  not 
knowing  where  to  get  help.  When  he  got  about  a  square  away 
from  the  hospital  an  old  drunken  man  whom  he  had  helped  in 
Pittsburg  met  him  and  would  not  let  him  go  until  he  had  taken 
him  into  several  stores  where  he  was  acquainted.  He  partly 
fiolicited  and  partly  purchased  a  goodly  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  hospital." 

Here  is  a  deliverance  reported  to  us  by  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Eyster : 

**0n  a  certain  occasion  he  was  in  great  need  of  five  hundred 
dollars  to  meet  some  payment  for  one  of  his  Institutions,  and 
while  walking  aimlessly  along  the  street  in  Pittsburg,  hoping 
and  praying  for  deliverance,  he  met  Dr.  Taylor,  who  inquired 
concerning  his  benevolent  work.  To  which  he  replied  that  he 
was  just  then  in  sore  distress  for  five  hundred  dollars  and  knew 
not  where  it  was  to  come  from.  *I  can  tell  you,'  replied  Dr. 
Taylor.  *It  is  in  Chas.  Brew'er's  pocket.'  ^How  is  that?' 
inquired  Dr.  Passavant.  *I  do  not  understand  you.'  *Why,' 
answered  Dr.  Taylor,  ^I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Brewer,  upon  whom 
I  called  and  solicited  a  donation  for  a  benevolent  purpose,  and 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  just  set  apart  all  his  available  funds 
amounting  to  five  hundred  dollars  for  one  of  Mr.  Passavant 's 
Institutions.  The  money  is,  therefore,  waiting  for  you  in  Mr. 
Brewer's  pocket.'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  pocket  was  soon 
relieved,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Dr.  Passavant.  Mr.  Chas. 
Brewer  was  a  veryliberal  supporter  of  Dr.  Passavant's  institu- 
tions, and  at  his  death  left  them  a  liberal  bequest." 

Of  the  faithful  and  ofttimes  heroic  work  of  his  deaconesses 
he  writes  affectionately  in  an  editorial  of  Dec.  10,  1891 : 
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**Por  more  than  forty  years  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  a  band  of  faithful  deaconesses  in  works  of 
Christian  charity.  During  all  this  time  it  has  pleased  our 
gracious  Father  to  spare  the  lives  of  these  devoted  women  *who 
labored  with  us  in  the  gospel'  in  the  midst  of  the  multiplied 
forms  of  disease  and  pestilence  to  which  they  are  exposed.  In 
the  visitations  of  cholera,  small-pox,  ship  fever  and  other  forms 
of  contagion,  they  have  ministered  to  the  sick  and  dying  for 
many  years,  but  until  now  they  have  escaped  unhurt.  The  only 
breaking  down  was  from  over-exertion  and  the  continued  toil 
of  these  long  and  trying  years.  Recently,  however,  it  has  pleased 
God  to  lead  them  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  and 
of  their  number,  in  the  vigor  of  her  young  life,  one  has  fallen  at 
the  post  of  duty.  The  particulars  of  this  sorrowful  event  are 
given  in  a  letter  of  our  Chicago  correspondent.  They  reveal  a 
condition  of  things  which  calls  for  a  special  notice. 

"One  is,  the  helpfulness  of  woman's  service  in  times  of 
pestilence  and  death.  A  brutal  man  thrusts  a  poor  girl  from  his 
dwelling  when  overcome  by  disease,  and  in  the  wide  world  there 
seems  no  place  for  her  but  in  woman's  loving  heart.  They  take 
in  the  stranger  and  minister  to  her  in  the  name  of  Christ  The 
driving  rain  out  of  which  she  had  come  forbids  the  idea  of 
sending  her  to  the  remote  'pest-house'  which  the  city  provides, 
but  into  which  few  but  small-pox  cases  ever  find  their  way,  and 
this  is  the  history  not  of  one  but  of  multitudes.  During:  these 
forty  years  nearly  two  thousand  persons  with  infectious  or 
contagious  diseases  were  nursed  in  a  separate  building  at  the 
different  hospitals  under  their  care.  Among  these  were  cases 
which  were  eelipsed  as  with  the  darkness  of  death,  and  with 
e\ery  minor  form  of  loathsome  suffering  and  of  fatal  pestilence. 
The  eity  and  State  make  sanitary  laws  and  erect  places  of 
shelter,  but  the  great  thing  in  the  hour  of  danger  is  not  so  much 
want  of  bodily  care  as  the  loving  heart  and  willing  hands  of 
Christian  women  to  minister  to  a  suffering  one. 

**And  the  second  thought  is  that  Christian  heroism  is 
needed  for  such  a  service.  The  pestilence  walketh  in  darkness 
and  wasteth  at  noonday.  It  passeth  by  or  it  strikes  down,  by 
some  mysterious  law  which  man  cannot  comprehend.  And 
hence,  like  the  profession  of  the  soldier,  the  calling  of  a 
Christian  deaconess  is  full  of  terror.     In  the  midst  of  life  they 
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are  in  the  way  of  death:  they  may  not  count  their  life  dear  for 
the  love  they  bear  for  Him  who  bids  them  do  all  their  things  as 
unto  Himself,  ft  is  to  this  devotion  to  Christ  that  the  Church 
is  called  by  this  afflictive  event.  What  is  life,  if  not  for  Christ 
ae  well  as  in  Christ?  In  this  age  of  suftness  and  self-pleasing 
we  need  this  high  devotion  of  unselfish  souls,  this  death  to  the 
w^orld,  this  life  unto  God,  this  heroic  indifference  to  consequences 
to  ourselves,  which  enables  us  to  exclaim,  *  Whether  we  live,  we 
live  unto  the  Lord,  and  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord; 
whether  we  live,  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's/  '' 

III  the  winter  of  1892,  the  Doctor  became  a  patient  in  his 
own  Deaconess  Hospital  in  MiJwauJcee. 

When  recovering,  he  sent  this  editorial  note  to  his  paper: 

'  ''The  editor  is  yet  in  the  *  dry-dock  for  repairs/  at  the 

hospital  in  Slilwaukee.  It  is  the  fifth  week,  and  we  devoutly 
thank  God  for  a  gradual  recovery.  Instead  of  gloom  there  is 
gladness  in  the  sick  room.  The  beautiful  city  is  before  us,  and 
the  *  beautiful  snow^'  all  around  ua,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the 
hospital  is  that  of  Florida,  and  while  it  is  fifteen  degrees  below 
zero  without,  within  it  is  seventy  above.  Literally,  we  have  all 
things  and  abound;  and  not  for  our  sakea  80  nuich  as  for  the 
liouse  full  of  sufferers  do  we  in  all  things  give  thanks.  Next  to 
the  loving  providence  of  God  this  institution  is  the  result  of  the 
skill  of  able  physicians  and  the  faithful  services  of  our  Christian 
sisters  who  have  labored  and  have  not  fainted  during  all  the 
long  years  since  the  hospital  was  commenced,  in  1863.  These 
weeks  of  retreat  have  not  been  in  vain.  They  have  also  been 
weeks  of  observation  and  of  constant  giving  of  thanks  unto  God. 
In  the  weary  uight  watches,  how  often  have  we  been  startled  by 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  and  the  coming  of  conveyances  with  the 
injured,  or  the  heavy  groans  of  suffering  in  the  rooms  and  wards, 
and  again  by  the  quick  response  and  the  helpful  offiees  of 
woman's  gentle  touch.  If  there  is  a  place  outside  of  the 
Christian  family  nearer  heaven  than  all  others,  it  is  where 
Christian  women  thus  devote  themselves  to  the  ministrations  to 
Christ  in  the  persons  of  His  suffering  ones,  and  do  it  in  the  glad 
response  of  a  loving  heart  to  Him  who  had  redeemed  them  by 
His  blood.  What  life  so  sweet  as  a  life  thus  laid  upon  the  altar, 
a  living  sacrifice  to  the  Son  of  God  who  pitied,  suffered  and  died 
for  us." 
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CHAPER  XVII. 

CHICAGO    HOSPITAL -BASSLER'S    DEATH  -  PASSA- 
VANT'S  INFLUENCE. 

Institutional  life  brings  with  it  a  large  measure  of  worries, 
cares  and  disappointments.  Dr.  Passavant  had  his  full  share  of 
all  these. 

One  of  his  greatest  perplexities  was  the  securing  and 
holding  of  suitable  helpers  in  the  different  Institutions  and 
their  various  departments.  Some  were  selfish,  slovenly,  or 
sluggish.  Their  laziness  and  lack  of  neatness  were  a  constant 
source  of  irritation.  Others  might  be  willing,  honest  and 
earnest,  but  they  were  so  devoid  of  common-sense,  tact  and 
management  that  they  committed  all  sorts  of  blunders.  These 
unwittingly  brought  about  loss  and  accident  and  exposed  the 
management  to  criticism.  Others  again,  and,  strange  to  say, 
these  were  often  those  who  made  the  greatest  pretense  and 
profession  of  piety,  proved  to  be  unreliable,  deceitful  and  dis- 
honest. Still  others  were  found  guilty  of  secret  vices  that  would 
bring  scandal  on  the  Institutions.  All  this  would  come  back 
to  the  busy  Director  ind  would  sorely  try  and  vex  his  righteous 
soul.  lie  had  no  patience  with  insinwrity,  cant  and  hypocrisy, 
and  at  such  timos  b^'came  rij:rhtoously  indiiruant  and  mercilessly 
severe.  The  John-like  disciple  would  feel  like  calling  down  fire 
from  heaven  and  wonld  become  a  son  oi  thundt»r  in  his  fierce 
denunciations.  Woo  unto  the  offender  who  would  thus  fall 
under  his  ri«;hteous  wrath. 

Trials  and  troubles  of  a  difTerent  sort  would  come  when 
good,  reliable  and  ellicient  helpers  became  weary  of  well-doing 
and  notified  him  that  they  could  serve  no  longer.  This  happened 
again  and  airain  with  those  on  whom  he  had  hoped  to  lean  and 
depend.  Sometimes  a  probationer  or  even  a  deaconess  would 
notify  him  that  she  would  fain  be  released  from  her  vocation. 
At  such  times  he  would  often  plead  most  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently. He  would  try  his  best  to  make  the  lot  of  the  weary  one 
more  tolerable  and  would  often  succeed  in  saving  a  valuable 
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htlper  to  the  Institutions,  But  when  he  found  that  the  discon- 
tented one  was  determined  to  go,  he  would  bestow  a  parting 
hJessing, 

Another  source  of  sorrow  and  frequent  trial  was  the  in- 
gratitude  of  those  who  had  eaten  the  Institution's  bread  and 
enjoyed  its  privileges.  Orphans  would  sometimes  become  in- 
corrigible and  vicious.  One  diseased  sheep  would  infect 
a  tlock.  Again  some  of  the  older  boys  would  run  away, 
taking  stolen  plunder  with  them.  The  tender  Doctor  was 
no  sentimental  softling.  He  believed,  with  Solomon,  in  the  rod 
of  correction;  with  Luther,  that  the  rod  must  lie  close  to  the 
{;pple,  and  that  to  spare  the  rod  is  to  spoil  the  child.  He  there- 
fore insisted  on  a  fair  though  loving  discipline  in  his  Orphari 
Homes.  Here  is  a  letter  to  Bassler  who  had  reported  some  bast 
wickedness  and  running  away: 

**I  cannot  express  the  deep  and  p§iinful  solicitude  which 
your  two  letters  gave  me.  These  manifestations  of  sin  and  trf 
strange  and  aw^ful  perversity  deeply  depress  my  heart.  At  this 
distance,  I  cannot  searcH  out  the  cause,  and  my  mind  wanders 
darkly  in  vague  and  sad  thoughts.  One  thing  has  struck  me 
which  I  will  mention  in  confidence:  if  I  do  wrong,  God  will 
surely  forgive  me,  for  I  do  not  desire  or  even  think  a  wrong 
thought  of  one  whom  I  so  much  regard.  It  is  this:  Is  there 
not  gi-ound  for  the  fear  that  possibly  Mr.  G.  is  too  arbitrary 
and  passionate  with  the  children  ?  I  know  the  provocation  and 
I  would  not  have  a  move  suggested  which  you  or  Br.  Holls 
would  not  undertake  in  the  way  of  guarding  against  such  devil- 
ment in  the  future.  But  think  of  it  and  examine  carefully  Into 
the  causes  of  such  a  ruinous  tendency  to  run  off.  I  know  by 
sad  experience  what  this  means.  Oh,  that  God  would  give  us 
the  grace  to  deal  with  this  evil  so  promptly  that  its  power  may 
be  broken  once  and  for  ever.  My  refuge  is  alone  in  prayer  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  our  poor  children.  This 
alone  can  effectually  drive  away  and  break  up  by  the  roots  the 
noxious  plants  of  sin  which  seem  to  have  taken  so  deadly  a 
hold  in  the  soil  of  their  youthful  hearts." 

Again  and  again  some  of  the  patients  in  the  hospitals* 
generally  those  who  were  in  the  chanty  wards,  would  make 
trouble.  They  would  complain  bitterly  about  their  treatment, 
abuse  and  sometimes  curse  the  nurses  and  eisters,  and  slander 
the  Institutions.  Others,  when  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to 
get  away,  would  steal  what  they  could  and  slip  oEf  vrithout  a 
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'* thank  you"  or  a  '* good-bye,"  and  sometimes  those  who  were 
abundantly  able  to  pay  would  leave  without  settling  their 
bills. 

Poor  Schladermundt,  the  conscientious  and  careful  man- 
ager of  the  Milwaukee  Hospital  in  the  days  of  its  early 
struggles,  was  almost  driven  to  distraction  by  such  patients  and 
more  than  once  worried  himself  into  actual  illness.  He  would 
send  Dr.  Passavant  long  letters  filled  with  vivid  description, 
characterization,  and  forcible  German  epithets.  In  less  than 
two  years  he  wearied  of  his  oflBce  and  to  the  great  sorrow  of  Dr. 
Passavant  sent  in  an  unconditional  resignation. 

We  could  fill  page  after  page  from  letters  giving  account 
of  such  patients  as  those  described  above,  and  it  is  their  baseless 
and  slanderous  criticisms  which  gave  his  enemies  occasion'  to 
.  speak  evil  of  Dr.  Passavant  and  his  work.  Great  were  his 
daily  sorrows  and  crosses.  Ofttimes  they  made  his  great  heart 
sore.  To  his  dying  day  the  ingratitude  and  deceit  of  those 
whom  he  had  befriended  caused  him  secret  pain.  But  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  he  never  lagged  or  lost  interest  in  his  work. 
Even  when  men  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Institutions  he  had 
founded,  men  who  owed  their  positions  to  him,  turned  against 
him  and  gave  him  the  Brutus  stab,  he  would  pray  and  labor 
even  as  before.  Few  men  ever  had  more  or  more  bitter  dis- 
appointments. But  amid  them  all  he  kept  his  sweetness  of 
temper  and  spirit  and  lived  and  loved  and  labored. 

The  hospital  in  Milwaukee  had  now  been  established.  The 
debt  of  $12,000  with  which  it  had  started  was  paid.  It  now 
owned  free  from  all  incumbrance  that  prominent,  beautiful  and 
valuable  ten  acres  which  it  still  occupies.  By  its  unselfish 
and  efficient  work  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  all  who  came 
for  relief  without  regard  to  class,  creed,  color  or  nationality, 
it  had  made  for  itself  a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of  the  best 
people  in  Milwaukee.  The  good  Director  was  happy  and  full 
of  thanks*j:iving  to  God  for  these  blessed  results.  Even  his 
cautious,  hesitating  and  doubting  mother  admitted  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  and  was  glad  that  her  heroic  son  had  gone 
into  the  work,  though  against  her  advice. 

She,  with  many  other  good  friends  of  the  Doctor,  hoped 
that  he  would  now  rest  satisfied  and  give  his  attention  to  see- 
ing that  his  Institutions  were  properly  maintained.  They 
hoped  that  he  would  now  give  himself  more  of  the  leisure  and 
rest  which  they  were  persuaded  he  owed  to  himself. 
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But  there  was  no  rest  for  him.  He  was  born  for  a 
strenuous  life.  His  nature  required  activity.  His  spirit  could 
not  rest  in  full  view  of  suffering  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
relieve. 

This  is  strikingly  evident  from  the  following  incident: 
In  August,  1864,  he  was  overcome  by  heat  and  the  strain  of 
constant  exertion.  He  finally  yielded  to  the  pressing  impor- 
tunities of  his  friends  and  went  to  Atlantic  City  for  a  week*s 
rest*  But  the  expense  of  remaining?  there  did  not  saiit  him.  He 
says:  **My  pocket  book  could  not  long  endure  the  pressure  of 
three  fifty  per  day,  without  an  utter  collapse."  But  the  en- 
forced idleness  was  even  harder  to  endure  than  the  high  prices. 
He  writes  to  Pastor  Bassler  on  his  n^turn  to  Pittsburg:  ''O,  how 
thankful  I  am  to  be  once  more  at  hoine*  Never  before  for  ten 
years  have  I  been  aw^ay  without  work  on  hand  and  this  time 
I  could  not  manage  to  spend  the  time.  Doing  nothing  away 
from  home  was  simply  a  burdeu.  Labor  of  body  and  mind  is 
a  necessity  to  my  nature  and  I  thank  God  for  it.     All  my  joys 

and  hopes  are  renewed  day  by  day  when  tluis  employed 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  enjoy  a  laugh  at  my  expense 
in  regard  to  my  failure  to  go  off  pleasuring  and  health-seeking. 
But  I  cannot  help  it  and  I  thought  it  best  to  be  honest  and  U4l 
you  how  it  came  tliat  I  was  back  so  soon.  In  the  nudst  of  the 
busy  pleasure-seeking  throngs,  'Ick  habe  neemweh  bekomme,^ 
I  wondered  bow  anyone  could  be  so  fooU-sh  as  to  find  pleasure 
away  from  the  quiet  scene  of  home  and  loved  ones  and  put  in 
his  whole  time  trying  to  kill  time^" 

For  a  dozen  years  he  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
great  and  rapidly  growing  western  metropolis,  Chicago.  He 
knew  the  character  of  its  rapidly  increasing  population.  He 
saw  the  Lutheran  immigrants  swarming  in  and  crowding  the 
tenements.  He  saw  them  exposed  to  physical  and  spiritual 
disease  and  death.  Like  his  Master,  he  had  compassion  on  the 
multitude.  Did  not  Chicago  need  a  hospital  even  more  than 
Milwaukee!  Could  the  great  Lutheran  Church  stand  idly  by 
and  see  her  own  sick  and  suffering  and  succorless  children  miser- 
ably perish?  Or  should  they  be  left  to  the  uncongenial  mercy 
of  the  city,  or  the  Church  of  Rome? 

As  Pastor  Muehlhaeuser  had  been  touched  and  troubled 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  Germans  in  Milwaukee,  so  pastor 
Carlson  was  moved  in  like  manner  for  the  poor  Swedes  in 
Chicago.    He  had  often  conferred  with  Dr.  Passavant  on  this 
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subject.  At  last  this  apostle  of  mercy  could  delay  no  longer. 
He  was  persuaded  that  God  wanted  him  to  open  a  hospital  in 
Chicago.  The  story  of  its  struggles  in  its  beginnings  is,  if 
possible,  even  more  interesting  than  that  of  Milwaukee.  In  the 
Lutheran  and  Missionary  of  May  17,  1866,  he  tells  the  story  in 
his  own  inimitable  way : 

'/When  the  hospital  in  Milwaukee  was  commenced  nearly 
three  years  ago,  it  was  not  thought  that  so  long  a  time  would 
elapse  before  a  second  one  would  be  undertaken  in  Chicago.. 
The  wants  of  that  large  city  were  so  great  and  the  necessity  for 
immediate  effort  so  pressing,  that  the  delay  of  more  than  two 
years  was  endured  only  because  it  was  unavoidable.  The  days 
of  waiting  and  hoping  at  last  passed  away  and  the  time  for  action 
finally  came.  The  Parent  Deaconess  Institution  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  January,  1865,  resolved,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in 
confident  reliance  on  His  aid,  to  do  what  it  could,  toward  re- 
lieving the  sick  and  suffering  strangers  and  immigrants  in  that 
city.  The  Director  was  also  instructed  at  *as  early  a  day  as 
possible'  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  and  the  whole  un- 
dertaking was  fervently  commended  to  the  care  and  loving  pro- 
vidence of  God. 

**The  entire  absence  of  means  was  the  smallest  difficulty 
in  the  commencement  of  this  work.  The  want  of  a  suitable 
building  was  one  of  the  greatest.  Even  after  it  was  decided 
temporarily  to  use  a  house  which  had  been  purchased  for 
another  purpose,  it  was  with  great  effort  that  the  tenant 
could  be  induced  to  leave  it.  But  most  of  all,  when  it  came  to  the 
point  we  trembled  at  the  responsibility  of  the  undertaking. 
How  gladly  would  we  have  been  beaten  with  stripes  instead  of 
going  west  on  this  mission.  The  labor  and  suffering  of  solicita- 
tion for  eliarity  in  another  strange  city  seemed  almost  more 
than  we  could  endure.  But  there  was  no  way  of  retreat.  To 
stand  still  was  to  go  back,  and  to  go  back  was  to  deny  the 
faith  of  Christ  and  turn  away  from  the  suffering  members  of  the 
Lord's  body  who  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  His  Church  for  relief. 

*'In  some  respects,  the  time  for  commencing  seemed  very 
unfavorable.  Arriving  in  Chicago  a  few  days  before  August 
first  of  last  year,  we  found  scarcely  a  person  at  home  to  whom 
we  had  letters.  We  called  at  stores  and  dwellings,  but  the  in- 
mates were  in  the  country,  at  the  Springs,  at  the  Lake  resorts 
or  in  the  East.  Day  after  day  we  traversed  the  streets,  seek- 
ing friends  but  finding  none.    Those  weary  discouraging  days  of 
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heat,  rain  and  loneliness  can  never  be  forgotten!  But  at  last  the 
i^londs  be^an  to  clear  away.  Here  and  there  a  helper  was  raised 
up.  Tokens  of  good  will  cheered  the  sad  hearts.  We  had  in 
hand  twenty  dollars,  ten  of  which  were  donations  from  the 
venerable  Moravian  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  ei^ht,  the  free- 
will offering  of  an  aged  widow  in  Pittsbnrg,  and  two  the  gift 
of  a  former  member  of  our  Baltimore  ehureh,  now  in  Allegheny 
City,  and  to  these  other  small  sums  were  ere  long  added.  The 
house  secured  had  to  be  repaired,  papered  and  cleansed.  Furni- 
ture and  fixtures  must  be  purehasod  and  paid  for.  The  whole 
kitchen  economy  was  to  be  prnvi<led  and  the  beds  and  bedding 
to  be  obtained.  Indeed,  all  things  to  commence,  to  e^rry  on  and 
continue  the  varied  occupations  of  hospital  life  were  wanting 
and  must  be  bought  with  cash,  and  that,  too,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Need  we  say,  that  the  obtaining  of  these  led  to 
prayer  as  well  as  labor f  But  it  was  the  Master's  work,  and  He 
knew  that  we  had  need  of  these  things,  and,  to  the  praise  of  His 
glory,  we  love  to  record  that  in  several  instances,  before  we 
had  asked,  He  provided  for  our  needs.  A  striking  illustration 
of  this  occured  on  Friday  preceding  the  first  of  August.  In 
the  morning  one  of  the  Deaconesses  wiih  a  young  sister  arrived 
from  MiKvankce,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  hospital 
t(»  receive  the  furniture  which  was  ordered  at  a  certain  hour. 
Scarcely  had  w*e  reached  the  house,  before  a  kind  Christian 
family  also  arrived  Avith  carpets,  bedding  and  furniture,  com- 
plete for  two  rooms  and  before  leaving  arranged  everything 
for  immediate  occupancy.  The  ladies  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  E.  Carlson  is  pastor,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  First  Norwegian  Church  under  the  eai*e  of  Rev.  Peterson, 
furnished  bedding  for  twelve  beds,  while  the  Rev.  Pastor  Hart- 
maun  from  the  poor  fuud  of  his  German  St,  PauPs  Church, 
most  kindly  paid  for  the  bedsteads.  A  few  friends  gave  money 
for  aome  pictures.  Several  others  contributed  articles  of  fur- 
niture and  others  still,  provisions  nnd  money.  In  less  than  a 
week,  the  hospital  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

**The  first  patient  was  a  worthy  Swedish  woman,  very  ill 
with  a  fever.  Early  the  next  morning  a  carriage  brought  from 
the  Railroad  Depot  a  little  Swedish  boy  with  his  foot  so  dread- 
fully crushed  by  an  accident  that  amputation  was  necessary  to 
prevent  mortification.  By  the  greatest  skill  of  the  physician 
and  care  of  the  sisters,  his  life  was  saved,  and  our  little  Her- 
mann, no  longer  the  emaciated  and  dying  immigrant  child  but 
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brimful  of  mirth  and  health,  makes  hospital  life  lively,  as  he 
now  hobbles  about  with  his  footless  leg. 

**With  these  two  representatives  of  the  *Man  of  sorrows/ 
the  house  was  opened  by  reading  the  Word  to  a  few  assembled 
friends.  A  hymn  of  thanksgiving  and  trust  was  sung.  Two 
pictures  were  hung  above  the  fire-place  in  the  little  parlor,  the 
one  of  Faith  looking  steadfastly  upon  the  cross  on  which  *  Christ 
died  for  our  sins';  and  the  other  the  Redeemer  rising  and  as- 
cending on  high  *for  our  justification.'  A  fervent  prayer  for 
thjB  presence  and  blessing  of  God  closed  this  simple  service  and 
the  hospital  was  consecrated  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  relief  of 
His  suffering  disciples. 

**It  is  nearly  ten  months  since  this  afternoon,  and  sinc« 
then  with  few  exceptions  the  house  has  been  filled  with  the  sick. 
So  many  had  to  be  refused  admittance  that  the  Institution  has 
scarcely  deemed  it  advisable  to  say  a  word  of  its  existence  in 
the  secular  or  religious  press,  as  publicity  would  have  only 
added  to  the  embarrassment  of  those  who  have  it  in  charge. 
But  one  of  the  results  of  this  silence  is  that  its  treasury  is  largely 
overdrawn  and  we  are  responsible  for  its  maintenance.  It  is 
the  old  story  over  again,  *give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,' 
which  God  has  made  in  the  history  of  these  Institutions  a 
thousand  times,  and  which  He  will  do  even  to  the  end.  We 
therefore  mention  our  situation  in  full  confidence  that  God's 
children  will  come  to  our  aid.  The  helpless  sufferers  under 
the  care  of  our  Deaconesses  are  more  to  us,  as  a  class,  than  most 
other  sick  and  afflicted  ones  .  Thus  far  they  have  been  larjrely 
the  fever-stricken  immigrants  from  Sweden,  Norway  and  Ger- 
many, whom  scarcity,  poverty  and  oppression  of  the  poor  have 
driven  from  their  fatherland,  and  many  of  whom  after  untold 
sufferin^rs  on  filthy  vessels  and  crowded  railroad  cars  arrive 
in  Chicago  on  their  westward  way  sick  and  strangers  and  dying, 
without  a  crust  to  eat  or  a  i)lace  whereon  to  lay  their  heads. 
The  hospital  of  the  Deaconesses  has  been  their  only  refuge.  But 
for  this,  many  must  have  miserably  died  and  some,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  without  God  and  without  Christ  in  the  world.  Now, 
between  seventy-five  and  a  hundred,  principally  of  our  poor 
and  suffering  brethren,  have  found  healing  and  have  *gone  on 
their  way  rejoicing.' 

'*The  state  of  the  treasury  of  the  Home  and  Farm  School 
is  such  that  we  dare  not  divert  a  dollar  from  the  support  of 
the  orphan,  but  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  undertaking 
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in  Chicago,  the  gate  city  of  the  West,  and  the  clear  Christian 
duty  of  the  Church,  stretching  otit  the  hand  nf  succor  to  her 
suffering  brethren  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need,  we  ask 
of  good  men  among  us  their  sympathy  and  aid.  Th6  smallest 
offering  of  faith  and  love  and  the  most  generous  donation  will 
be  alike  most  gratefully  received.  The  Lord  hath  need  of  both. 
And  in  ascertaining  what  to  give,  think  of  Him  who  hath  said: 
'I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me,  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  rae 
in,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  imto  me'.'* 

One  of  the  Doctor's  first  helpers  was  the  young  Isabella 
Oakland.  At  the  writer's  request,  she  sent  this  artless  and  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  account  of  the  inside  workings  of  the  in- 
fant hospital  r 

**I  am  truly  thankful  that  it  was  my  happy  privilege  to 
be  associated  with  Dr.  Fassavant  for  twelve  years  and  then  for 
another  year  with  his  son.  I  really  did  not  apf)recifite  them  as 
I  have  since  they  are  gone.  I  see  it  all  now  in  a  very  diiferent 
light  You  ask  me  where  did  Dr.  Fassavant  find  roe?  lie  was 
at  the  Scandinavian  Synod  and  my  father  was  a  lay  delegate. 
The  Doctor  made  one  of  his  impressive  pleas  for  more  helpers. 
The  Rev.  F.  Esbjorn  was  my  pastor.  He  had  a  country  charge 
near' Fontiac,  Illinois.  Ue  came  home  full  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  had  been  inspired  by  Dr.  Fassavant,  and  talked  to  the 
younger  women  of  his  church,  of  whom  there  was  a  goodly 
number.  He  set  before  them  the  ministry  of  mercy  and  urged 
them  to  give  themselves  to  the  blessed  service.  A  goodly  number 
promised  to  go,  among  whom  was  myself.  But  as  I  was  only 
sixteen  years  old  I  did  not  get  much  encouragement.  When 
the  time'came  to  go,  all  the  others  had  grown  faint-heaited  and 
refused.  My  people  tried  to  per*suade  me  to  do  likewise  but 
my  father  said  I  should  go  if  1  desired.  I  was  to  meet  Dr. 
Paasavant  in  Chicago.  My  pastor  went  there  with  me,  but  the 
Doctor  did  not  come  for  a  week  or  more,  m  Fastor  Esbjorn  left 
me  there  to  meet  him  alone.  lie  had  intended  tu  send  me  to  Pitts- 
burg but  when  he  found  that  I  was  only  a  bashful  country 
child  he  changed  his  mind  and  said  that  he  would  take  rae  to 
Milwaukee,  as  I  would  soon  want  to  go  home  and  that  was  not 
80  far  away.  We  got  to  Milwaukee,  Oct.  21^  and  I  found  four 
Swedish   women    who  had   come   from   different   -  ^ 

They  had  all  been  moved  by  the  p^^^  Hu^t  the  Doi  i.  .  :. .  .  .*.,,di^ 
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at  Synod,  The  Doctor  prayed  with  us  all  and  implored  the 
Lord  to  assist  us  and  keep  us. 

**At  Milwaukee  Sister  Barbara  was  in  charge  and  Miaa 
Carolina  Super  was  assistant.  In  a  day  or  two  the  Doctor  took 
two  of  the  women  to  Rochester  w^ith  him  and  left  three  of  us  in 
Milwaukee.  The  othei's  were  much  older  than  I,  Siater  Super 
had  had  her  training'  at  Pittsburg*  and  had  been  in  the  work 
for  some  time.    Her  home  was  at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

**They  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  me.  They  said  I  was 
too  young  to  nurse  and  they  had  plenty  of  help  in  the  kitchen. 
So  they  gave  me  the  lamps  to  clean.  Well  do  I  remember  those 
thirty-four  lamps.  Homesick  is  no  name  for  what  I  suffered 
during  those  first  weeks.  All  my  friends  had  said  that  I  would 
be  back  in  less  than  three  months.  This  made  me  all  the  more 
determined  to  stay. 

*'The  next  spring  one  of  the  nurses  had  to  go  home.  She 
had  a  very  bad  cancer  patient  and  she  was  asked  whom  she 
wanted  to  take  care  of  her.  She  wanted  me.  The  sisters  thought 
it  best  to  humor  her  and  so  I  had  my  first  patient.  When  the 
nurse  returned  the  patient  would  not  give  me  up  and  the 
Doctor  complimented  me  by  saying  that  I  was  a  bom  nurse. 
There  were  no  lamps  for  me  to  clean  after  that. 

'*In  July>  Dr.  Passavant  was  going  to  open  a  hospital  in 
Chicago.  He  w^anted  Sister  Super  to  have  charge  of  it  and  to 
choose  one  of  the  Milwaukee  force  to  go  with  her.  To  my  sur- 
prise, she  selected  me.  Sister  Super  was  a  very  quiet  woman 
and  I  scarcely  knew  her.  July  28,  we  started  for  Chicago. 
My  cancer  patient  felt  so  sad  that  I  did  not  like  to  leave  her. 

**We  got  to  Chicago  in  the  afternoon  in  a  drizzling  rain. 
The  old  house  intended  for  the  hospital  had  been  painted  and 
papered  but  not  cleaned.  The  outlook  was  not  encouraging. 
I  wish  the  kodak  fiend  had  been  around  to  take  the  picture  of 
the  house  and  ourselves.  I  well  remember  how  everything 
looked,  even  to  the  holes  in  the  carpet.  The  kitchen  stove  was 
up.  We  had  a  fire  mad^  in  it  and  coffee  prepared  in  a  tin  pot 
We  had  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  pieces  of  brown  wrapping 
paper  for  dishes.  In  the  afternoon  the  furniture  came  and  I 
wondered  how  such  furniture  would  suit  a  hospital.  There 
were  several  wooden  bedsteads  \^ithout  springs,  little  wooden 
tables  and  a  few  kitchen  chairs. 

*'As  soon  as  we  had  warm  water  we  began  to  clean  house. 
Dr.  Passavant  helped  us  to  put  up  the  beds  and  we  were  soon 
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ready  to  open  the  hospital.  A  Swedish  woman  brought  in  her 
little  son  Hermann  who  had  a  crushed  foot.  He  had  no  change 
of  clothes,  80  we  had  to  make  hira  a  gown  out  of  some  of  ours. 
Dr.  Passavant  helped  the  physician  to  wash  and  dress  him. 
For  some  days  we  did  not  think  the  poor  boy  would  live  but  he 
soon  began  to  improve  and  we  kept  him  for  nearly  two  years. 
He  became  quite  lively  on  his  cnitehes  and  grew  to  he  a  favor- 
ite with  us  all.  His  parents  moved  to  Wisconsin  and  did  not 
Beem  to  care  for  him  because  he  was  a  cripple.  The  father  finally 
came  for  him.  It  was  a  sore  trial  for  us  to  sec  the  little  fellow 
go.    We  were  all  so  attached  to  him. 

"The  house  was  small  and  was  soon  full  of  patients.  I 
had  to  i^rive  up  my  bed  and  sleep  on  the  floor  for  months  at  a 
time.  I  would  take  my  pillow  and  lie  down  in  the  room  where 
the  patients  needed  me  the  most.  We  bought  everything  on 
time  and  the  Doctor  would  pay  the  bills  when  he  came  out  from 
Pittsburg.  He  would  always  preach  in  the  double  parlor  when 
he  came  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Church  of  Mercy 
which  afterwards  became  the  English  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  We  had  some  chairs  and  a  table  in  the  parlor. 
When  Dr.  Wenzel  came  to  preach  for  us,  we  had  to  put  a  soap 
box  on  the  table  as  he  was  near-sighted  and  read  his  sermons. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Roth  also  preached  fur  us  from  time  to  time.  We 
also  had  to  entertain  the  preachers  during  their  stay. 

*'Our  patients  were  mostly  immigranti?,  nearly  all  Swedes, 
Dr.  Carls^m  sent  in  many  of  them.  We  had  a  German  doctor 
and  I  had  to  interpret  the  Swedish  to  him.  The  new  comera 
were  often  very  homesick  in  this  strange  land  and  I  had  to  take 
care  of  them.  Several  of  them  died  in  quick  succession  and  aa 
there  was  no  undertaker,  two  plain  coffins  were  carried  out  of 
the  house  in  one  day.  Then  the  neighbors  got  frightened  and 
sent  a  petition  to  the  city  authorities  to  have  the  hospital  closed. 
A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Health  came  to  investigate.  Sister 
Super  became  so  nervous  that  she  told  me  to  take  them  through 
the  house.  When  they  left  they  said  if  everj^  private  house 
were  kept  as  clean  aa  ours,  there  would  be  no  epidemics  in  the 
city.  But  it  was  too  much  for  Sister  Supex.  She  informed  Dr. 
Passavant  that  she  could  stay  no  longer,  and  soon  left. 

*^Dr.  Paasavant  had  bought  a  house  and  had  it  moved  on 
the  next  lot  The  opposition  of  the  neighbors  was  so  great  that 
he  was  not  allowed  to  U8e  it  for  a  hospital. 

**By  this  time  tlie  Vtov    Frank  Richards  was  our  pastor. 
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He  had  the  front  parlor  for  his  study  and  as  pastors  have  con- 
siderable company,  it  made  it  even  harder  for  me.  All  the 
help  I  had  was  one  girl  in  the  kitchen  and  a  male  nurse.    Dr. 

Passavant  thong:ht  we  must  not  even  go  into  the  men's  rooms 
much  less  do  anything  for  them.    What  a  change  since  then. 

**As  we  had  very  little  money  to  pay  hired  nurees,  we 
Bnerally  persuaded  the  convalescents  to  assist  in  the  nursing 
until  they  would  leave.  This  was  not  very  satisfactory  but  it 
fas  the  best  we  could  do. 

**  After  Miss  Super  had  gone  people  would  come  and  ask 
for  the  matron.  I  said  she  was  away.  Mr,  Richards  said  to 
me  that  I  must  tell  them  that  I  am  the  matron.  I  shrank  from 
doinfj  so,  but  one  day  I  did  tell  a  lady  and  she  remarked,  'It 
seems  to  me  you  are  rather  yonn§r  for  such  a  responsible  po- 
sition. ^    I  had  my  €ry  over  it  afterwards. 

**When  Dr.  Passavant  would  eonie  out  from  Pittsburg 
every  few  months  to  straijihten  out  affairs,  I  would  become  very 
much  frightened  as  I  knew  s<j  little  about  things.  When  I 
would  a.sk  him,  *Is  no  one  coming  to  take  charge?'  he  would  say, 
*The  Lnrd  will  send  some  one.*  When  he  found  that  I  got  up 
every  Monday  morning  to  du  the  washing,  he  would  say,  *  Sister, 
you  must  get  a  wash  woman.'  But  how  could  I  with  no  money* 
to  pay  one  f  We  rarely  had  a  pay  patient  in  those  days  and  the 
only  time  we  had  money  w^as  when  the  Doctor  came  out  to 
collect.  The  butcher  and  the  grocer  and  the  druggi.s;t  would 
often  ask  when  the  Doctor  was  coming,  and  as  I  knew^  what  that 
meant  I  disliked  very  much  to  get  anything  from  them. 

**One  day  I  told  the  Doctor  that  we  had  no  money  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  ask  for  credit  any  more,  he  said,  'The  Lord 
will  provide.  I  am  going  out  to  get  some  means  and  will  be 
back  for  dinner,  *  He  came  back  without  a  cent  but  picked  up 
a  poor  man  standing  by  a  house  shivering  with  ague  and  said^ 
'Sister  Isabel,  I  brought  this  poor  sick  man,  give  him  a  be<l/ 
But  every  bed  was  full,  so  I  made  his  bed  on  the  floor.  The 
Doctor  said,  *The  Lord  did  not  send  us  any  money  but  sent  one 
of  His  people  to  be  cared  for.' 

*'At  another  time,  he  started  out  and  sent  home  a  couple 
of  barrels  of  cracked  dishes,  though  I  already  had  more  cracked 
dishes  in  the  house  than  anything  else.  I  said  nothing,  but 
washed  them  and  put  them  away.  No  one  but  God  knows  of 
the  struggle  of  those  early  days  and  how  that  good  man  tramped 
the  streets  of  Chicago  day  after  day  to  have  the  cold  shoulder 
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tuiTied  to  his  api^enls,     Peo{)le  wuuld  often  ^ay  to  him,  'Yon^ 
had  better  close  up,  there  is  no  use  tr^Hng  to  keep  it  up/    I  can 
never  forget  his  prayers  in  the  evening  after  these  days  o:^H 
disappointment, 

*  *  Many  a  time  did  I  go  to  bed  crying  because  the  physiciai^i 
had  ordered  something  for  a  patient  and  I  could  not  get  i^H 
In  those  days  I  did  not  undei-stand  Dr.  Passavant  but  as  I  loo^^ 
back,  he  is  more  and  more  a  wonder  to  me.  I  was  not  half  thank- 
ful enough  for  the  privilege  of  being  associated  wiOi  such  a  man 
of  God.     The  Doctor  wuuld  always  encourage  and  advise  and 
help   iu  the   kindest  possible  manner.     He  would  say,   Hister^ 
Isabel,  do  not  think  of  these  disagreeable  people,  just  think  joi 
are  doing  it  for  the  Lord.'    He  wanted  the  work  carried  on  in 
that  spirit.     He  would  say.  Put  your  Bible  under  your  pillowy 
and  read  a  passage  while  dressing  because  you  are  so  busy  sJi^M 
day.     Often  he  would  talk  and  pray  with  us  all  alone.     The 
work  of  those  early  days  doubtless  was  very  imperfect  but  it 
was  Christ-like  and  I  only  wish  I  could  be  engaged  in  the  w^ork 
with  such  a  man  now/* 

In   spite  of   all   the  discouragements   the   brave  Director,! 
however,  kept  right  on  and  won  the  confidence  and  interest  o| 
some  of  Chieago's  leading  and  able  citizens.     Among  these  wa 
E.  B.  McCagg,  Esq,,  wht>  became  one  of  Dr.  Passavant  *s  mc 
efficient  advisei's  and  helpers.     His  name  will  ever  be  linked 
with  the  early  struggles  and  trials  of  the  Institution.  He 
cured  a  charter  and  organized  a  corporation.     The  following 
well  known  names  appear  on  the  roll  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  hospital:  J 

Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Ezra  B.  MeCagg,  Wm.  Bross,  Eliphalet  W. 
Blatebford,  J.  Young  Seammon,  Elbridge  G.  Hall,  Samuel  Hale, 
Jonathan  Burr,  Conrad  Furst,  Wm.  Blair,  Mr.  Muelke,  Francis 
A.  Hoffman,  Von  H.  lliggins,  John  V*  Farwell,  Edwin  IL 
Sheldon,  Gilbert  Hubert,  Tver  Larson,  'Erland  Carlson  an4j 
Thos.  B.  Brjnn.  ■ 

A  friend  now  came  forward  and  gave  a  conditional  gift  of^ 
a  valuable  plot  of  ground  5<X>x250  feet  in  size,  near  LineoL 
Park,  between  Clark  Street  and  the  Lake  front.  A  muniflcei 
subscription  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  by  Wm.  B.  Ogden  an<3 
the  legacy  of  tive  thousand  dollars  by  Jonathan  Burr  promise 
ready  means  for  the  erection  of  the  needed  building.     Thj 
prayer,  the  faith,  and  the  effort  of  years  were  at  last  to  be  r^ 
warded,  when  the  terrible  fire  of  October^  1871,  laid  Chicap 
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in  ruins  and  blotted  out  the  Deaconess  Hospital.  The  Director 
visited  the  scene  of  desolation  and  sold  what  the  fire  had  left 
for  eight  dollars  aiid  fifty  cents.  The  provisional  gift  it  had 
now  become  impossible  to  retain,  as  the  conditions  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  the  general  calamity.  The  death  of  Mr.  Ogden 
delayed  payment  of  the  subscription  for  several  years,  and  the 
condition  of  things  in  Chicago  after  the  fire  rendered  immediate 
efforts  to  reorganize  the  Institution  inexpedient. 

The  great  fire  again  brought  out  the  heroic  faith,  the 
generous  and  broad  sympathy,  executive  ability  and  the  won- 
derful resourcefulness  of  Dr.  Passavant.  In  an  editorial  in 
The  Lutheran  and  Missionary  ten  days  after  the  fire  he  writes : 

''The  daily  press  has  already  borne  to  every  person  of  the 
land  the  particulars  of  this  appalling  calamity.  Words  are 
unequal  to  a  description  and  we  will  not  attempt  it.  Let  it 
suffice  to  mention  that  the  entire  business  portions  of  the  city 
and  the  homes  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
are  in  ashes.  Banks,  warehouses,  and  fire-proof  blocks  melted 
away  before  the  fierceness  of  the  flames  as  swiftly  as  the  tene- 
ments of  wood.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  only  a  single  house 
for  miles,  escaped  the  general  conflagration.  An  area  of  nearly 
four  miles  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth  is  an  utter 
desolation.  All  that  fire  could  bum,  break,  melt  or  crumple  to 
sand,  has  disappeared,  and  ruin  reigns  supreme. 

*'But  this  wonderful  city,  which  arose  as  if  by  magic 
above  the  marshes  of  the  Chicago  River  and  Lake  and  in  little 
more  than  a  generation  became  a  mighty  mart  of  trade  and  a 
teeming  center  of  population  from  many  lands,  cannot  remain 
in  ashes.  It  will  be  rebuilt  more  substantially  than  ever,  and 
even  in  a  material  sense,  this  appalling  destruction  of  property 
and  capital  will  *work  to^'ethcr  for  good,'  though  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  have  lost  their  all  will  be  scattered  as  the  ehafY  before 
the  wind.  *The  Lord  reigneth'  and  the  devouring  fire  as  well 
as  the  stormy  wind  fulfill  His  word. 

**It  is  a  noble  spectacle  to  witness  the  general  and  wide- 
spread sympathy  with  the  sufferers.  The  materialism  of  the 
times  is  thus  broken  up  by  the  plowshare  of  calamity,  and  the 
seeds  of  charity  which  knows  not  custom  and  races  but  only 
men,  are  broadly  sown  in  the  furrows  of  the  nations.  There 
is  every  prospect  that  a  large  *  Relief  Fund,'  the  aggregations 
of  the  offerings  of  many  people  and  many  lands,  will  flow  into 
the  hands  of  the  treasury  which  will  be  created,  and  that  thou- 
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Snd.s  of  homes  will  thuK  be  rebuilt  and  icxiH  of  thousantls  o! 
needy  suftt^rers,  who  have  lust  their  earthly  all,  will  be  clothed 
and  fed*  God  he  praised  for  this  wellin^j:  up  of  the  fountain 
of  charity  in  inillious  of  hearts,  'whieh  blesses  twice:  blessins 
both  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes.' 

*'The  Roman  Catholie  Arehbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
United  Statt^s  have  ordered  a  collection  in  all  their  churches  j 
in  the  land  for  tlie  immediate  rebuil diner  of  their  churches, 
chapels,  and  institutions  in  Chicago,  and  this  wise  movement 
shoidd  not  be  lost  upon  our  people.  Let  our  pastoi-s  do  tlie 
same  in  aM  our  ehurches»  and  it  will  be  possible  for  our  poor 
stricken  Lutheran  fioeks  to  go  on  at  once,  and  rebuild  their 
desolated  sanctuaries,  A  famine  of  the  Divine  Word  is  not  to 
be  thou^'bt  of  in  such  a  great  eity»  so  filled  with  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  people  from  the  east  and  from  the  Old  World, 
two-thirdK  of  whom  are  utterly  stripped  of  their  little  homes 
and  of  their  earthly  all. 

**A   letter   from   Chicago   will   be   found   under   Editoriall 
Corresp*>ndence  which  states  some  of  the   facts  as  they   affect 
our  churches,  institutions,  and  people  in  Chicag:o.  The  insurance 
on  the  Church  of  Mercy,  being  in  a  Chicago  company  is  worth- 
less.    In  addition,   there  remains  upon   it  an   uupnid  debt  of 
fifteen  hundred   dollai-s  and   nearly   all   of  the  membei-s   have 
been  burnt  out.     It  ought  to  be  immediately  rebuilt,  and  the 
interest  of  the  cause  will  admit  of  no  delay.    The  Charity  Hos- 
pital of  our  Deaconesses,  w^hich  for  the  past  six  years  has  re-^ 
ceived  and  cared  for  so  many  hundreds  of  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian immigrants  and  many  of  our  sick  from  our  caster 
churches,  is  a  mass  of  ruins.     What  makes  the  loss  of  this 
distressing,  is  that  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  local  insurance^ 
companies,  a  debt  of  upwards  of  seven  thousand  dollars  rests 
upon  it  for  w*hieh  Dr,   Passavant  is  pers«»nally  responsible  toj 
persiuis  who  now  need  the  money.    Oh,  that  this  Porch  of  Mercj 
to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  perishing  could  be  speedily  re 
built,  now  that  the  suffering  and  want,  more  than  ever,  wil 
seek  for  admission  at  its  doors, 

'^Our  poor  Swedish  and  Norwegian  churches  are  greatly 
to  be  pitied.  Almost  their  entire  membership  is  entirely  burnt 
out  and  years  must  elapse  befoi^e  the  churches  can  be  rebuilt. 
The  Swedish  church  of  Pastor  Carlson  lost  both  their  old  and 
their  large  new  san^'tuary  and  is  particularly  commended  td 
the  sympathy  and  liberality  of  our  churches  in  the  east.   Boxe 
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of  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  can  be  sent  to  Rev.  E.  Carlson,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  by  express,  and  will  find  the  rightful  distribution 
through  this  faithful  servant  of  the  Master.  But  the  church 
needs  and  ought  to  have  the  timely  aid  of  our  American 
churches.  Moneys  can  also  be  sent  to  Dr.  Passavant  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  will  be  duly  acknowledged  by  him.  P.  S. — Let 
the  offerings  of  the  individual  be  sent  with  the  specific  des- 
ignation of  the  object  for  which  they  are  intended.  This  will 
avoid  all  mistakes." 

Two  weeks  later  he  writes: 

*'We  have  just  returned  from  Chicago,  but  not  too  late 
to  give  the  sad  details  of  the  pitiful  calamity  which  has  be- 
fallen our  Lutheran  churches  and  people,  in  common  with 
others,  in  that  doomed  city.  Our  first  care  has  been  for  the 
body.  The  arrangements  for  their  relief  from  the  general  fund, 
and  by  boxes  of  clothing  from  abroad,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  perfect.  Many  are  on  their  way  to  our  pastors  and  more 
will  follow,  for  the  need  is  great  and  the  urgency  pressing.  By 
a  wise  arrangement,  a  'Shelter  Committee'  is  furnishing  lum- 
ber, etc.,  to  enable  the  most  destitute  to  erect  .temporary 
dwellings. 

**Our  next  care  must  be  for  the  souls  of  our  people. 
With  churches  in  ruins,  their  own  dwellings  and,  in  most  in- 
stances all  they  contained  swept  away  by  the  hurricane  of  fire, 
aid  must  come  from  abroad  to  rebuild  them  immediately.  Be- 
fore our  leaving  the  city,  workmen  were  busy  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Hospital  and  the  Church  of  Mercy  and  the  larp:e  Swedish 
Lutheran  Church  of  Pastor  Carlson.  The  Gethsemane  Swedish 
Church  of  Pastor  Erickson  will  be  rebuilt,  but  the  location  will 
be  clianj^ed  to  the  AVest  Side.  Others  are  awaitin*,'  the  issue  of 
certain  events  to  determine  what  to  do.  But  in  the  case  of  one 
and  all,  penerous  and  immediate  help  is  indispensable.  With- 
out it,  the  churches  would  become  well-ni*rh  extinct.  The  Ko- 
manists  are  taking  subscriptions  in  all  their  churches  in  the 
United  States.  The  Methodists  are  doing  the  same  in  most 
I)laet^s  aiul  at  a  mass-met'lin^^  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  resolved 
by  them  to  raise  forty  thousand  dollars  in  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  alone.  Such  action  indicates  the  acknowledged  im- 
portance of  immediately  reestablishing  what  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Our  pastors,  office-bearers,  and  people  surely  will  not 
be  behind  in  such  a  time  as  this.    It  is  one  affecting  not  a  few 
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churches,  but  the  interests  nf  the  Rcd<*emer*s  Kinjrdom  over  the 
€aitire  West." 

October  25,  to  his  neither  he  ;^'iv«.^8  suiiie  iMteivstnnrT  tacts 
about  his  persctnal  efforts  for  the  suffering  which  he  was  too 
modest  to  publish: 

**0h,  the  utter  and  awful  de^solation  of  the  doomed  eity 
of  Chicago.  Like  Niagara,  it  so  jtrrows  upon  your  vision  that 
you  linger  and  wonder  and  (»annot  leave.  So  strange  and 
mysterious  is  the  fascination  of  those  weird  and  wonderful 
ruins!  My  time,  however,  was  taken  up  wiUi  the  solemn  real* 
ities  of  the  living,  homeless,  and  without  place  to  worship  God 
in  all  the  vast  regions,  four  and  a  half  miles  in  len^^th  and  one 
ajid  a  half  in  width,  once  so  dense  with  human  heinju:s.  Several 
of  our  Swedish  and  Norwegian  congregationR,  once  strong  and 
numerous,  were  so  badly  discoura^'ed  with  their  houses  in  ashes 
and  their  churches  in  ruins,  that  I  had  to  meet  with  them  on 
the  West  Side  and  show  them  that  all  was  not  lost  On  Mon- 
day miirnintr  at  nine  oVlock,  we  met  at  the  ruins  of  the  large 
Swedish  church  and  after  a  solemn  service,  commenced  re- 
building* A  large  number  of  men  and  boys  who  could  get  no 
employment  worked  at  cleaning  the  bricks  nnd  hauling  away 
the  debris  of  their  once  beautiful  sanctuary.  By  my  taking  out 
money,  Mr.  Carlson  will  be  able  to  pay  them  oflp  every  evening 
and  thus  not  only  give  them  bread  but  also  save  the  brick 
which  can  be  used  to  rebuild  at  least  the  basement  of  their 
church.  So  too  I  have  some  poor  Swedes  at  the  ruins  of  our 
Enkrlish  church  and  hospital  putting  things  in  such  a  shape 
as  will  prove  the  best  for  the  future  of  the  church. 

**Much  of  my  time  also  was  spent  in  making  the  most 
efficient  arrangement  for  the  success  of  the  most  needy  and 
worthy  of  our  poor  people  in  the  way  of  suitable  winter  apparel. 
Tens  of  tbousanda,  after  removing  their  furniture  and  cloth- 
ing time  and  again  had  it  burned  up  in  the  cemetery  or  on  the 
very  graves  to  which  it  had  been  borne  away,  s<:»  awfully  did  the 
sparks  and  great  pieces  of  broken  timber  fall  down  on  every 
side  for  many  blocks. 

**By  GtKi*s  blessing*  I  was  enabled  to  minTRter  no  small 
consolation  as  well  as  relief  to  numerous  acquaintances,  some 
of  whom  w^ere  once  the  possessors  of  houses  and  lands  and  now 
escaped  only  with  the  clothes  on  Hieir  back.  The  ven^Tablc 
Mrs,  McCagg,  aged  seventy*two.  the  mother  of  the  donor  for 
the  new  hospital,  was  saved  only  *a«  by  fire/  and  with  thousands 
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of  others  was  swept  clean  of  every  earthly  thing.  On  my  re- 
turn home  I  found  numerous  letters  from  the  east  with  money, 
etc.,  while  others  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  make  inquiries 
how  to  send  it.  So,  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  realities  of  this 
trying  time,  I  am  comforted  by  the  consciousness  that  my  poor 
labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord!" 

Oct.  9,  he  writes  his  brother  Sidney-: 

'*I  am  in  sore  perplexity  about  our  affairs  in  Chicago. 
The  Church  of  Mercy,  the  toil  of  so  many  years,  and  our  little 
hospital,  both  with  obligations  resting  on  them  for  which  I  am 
responsible,  are  in  ashes.  The  entire  North  Side  for  two  miles 
is  a  smoking  desolation.  No  less  than  seven  Lutheran  churches 
are  in  ruins.  The  insurance  to  pay  the  losses  cann#t  be  collect(^d, 
as  the  fire  companies  are  utterly  broken  up.  My  situation  is 
a  trying  one  indeed,  but  not  worse  than  multitudes  of  others 
and  God  will  open  some  way  of  deliverance. 

**In  all  probability  I  will  leave  home  on  Thursday  to  go 
there  and  see  to  the  interests  of  that  once  hopeful  Institution 
and  church.  Oh,  the  poor  people  who  are  tonight  in  the  open 
air  without  a  roof  to  cover  their  heads  and  every  earthly  thing 
burned  with  fire.  The  thought  is  more  than  one  can  bear.  What 
then  must  the  reality  bet" 

For  fourteen  years  after  the  desolation  of  the  fire,  Dr. 
Passavant  was  not  able  to  rebuild.  But  the  purpose  of  having 
a  haspital  in  Chicago  was  never  given  up.  Of  the  struggles  and 
disappointments  of  those  years,  the  plans  and  purposes,  as  well 
as  the  securing  of  the  Superior  Street  site  and  the  valuable 
Lake  View  tract,  he  writes  in  the  Workman  of  March  2,  1882: 

"With  the  exception  of  a  few  movables,  the  expense  book 
and  the  door  key,  ever^'thing  was  consumed.  By  means  of  the 
donations  sent  us,  we  paid  off  all  but  a  few  hundred  dollars 
of  its  indebtedness.  The  beautiful  site  which  had  been  jrenerously 
given  for  the  hospital,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  return  to  the 
donor  whose  earthly  all  had  i)erished  in  the  great  catastropht\ 
Afterwards,  through  the  great  kindness  of  this  gentleman,  the 
cause  of  this  little  hospital  was  pleaded  so  (eloquently  before 
the  relief  committee,  that  they  kindly  plaeed  a  gen(»rous  sum 
at  our  disposal  with  which  we  purchased  eight  acres  near  the 
Graceland  Cemetery  as  a  site  for  the  future  Institution.  With 
a  legacy  from  a  friend,  we  also  purchased  a  site  in  the  city  for 
an  Emergency  Hospital  into  which  all  cases  of  accident  or 
sudden  sickness  may  be  admitted.     Owing  to  the  panic  which 
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came  shortly  after,  and  the  years  of  financial  distress  which 
followed,  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  do  anything.  The  taxes 
and  assessments  on  both  pn)perties  were  more  than  a  sufficiency. 
After  long  and  patient  waitinfr,  however,  the  day  of  deliverance 
seemed  near  at  hand.  Last  week  a  subscription  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  which  had  been  made  us  for  a  hospital  buildinii  be- 
fore the  iire,  and  which  for  years  past  would  not  be  recognized 
by  the  executors  of  the  man  who  made  it,  was  settled  by  com- 
promise, the  executors  proposing  to  pay  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  To  avoid  longer  delay  and  greater  loss, 
this  proposal  was  accepted  and  the  money  has  just  been  paid. 
Of  its  intended  disposition,  we  will  speak  hereafter.  Meantime, 
we  cannot  but  express  devout  thanksgiving  unto  God  for  Ills 
gracious  interposition  id  behalf  of  this  undertaking  which  has 
cost  so  many  exertions,  anxieties  and  prayers.  May  it  arise  out 
of  the  ashes  whieh  seemed  to  consume  its  very  being,  and  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth  come  forth  in  newness  of  life.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  *His  ways  are  not  our  ways  and  His  thoughts  are  not 
our  thoughts'/' 

Dr.  Passavant  had  been  the  mo\nng  spirit  in  the  starting 
of  the  English  Lutheran  Church  in  Chicago  and  one  of  its  main 
supporters  from  the  beginning.  We  may  therefore  imagine  his 
disappointment  and  chagrin  when  the  General  Home  Mission 
Society  suddenly  resolved  to  discontinue  its  support.  This 
action  meant  that,  as  far  as  the  Mission  Society  was  concerned, 
the  congregation  was  left  to  die.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  away 
he  took  a  train  to  Chicago  and  spent  four  days  with  Missionary 
Bowers  and  his  little  flock.  He  reinspired  hope  and  courage, 
assured  them  that  the  church  would  still  be  supported  and 
dare  not  die.    We  give  a  part  of  his  account  of  this  visit: 

**Thc  word  of  truth  has  been  made  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  U)  some  who  heard  it.  Not  only  have  wander-el's  been 
reclaimed  and  mere  formalists  become  spiritual  members  of 
Christ  and  bis  church,  but  impenitent  men  have  been  eon- 
verted  to  Ciod.  Judging  of  snub  things  as  the  world  judges, 
the  time,  and  toil,  and  outlay  may  seem  greater  than  the  result, 
but  in  the  sight  of  heaven  they  are  not.  Even  thtmgh  many 
of  them  no  long«*r  live  in  Chicago,  this  handful  of  disciples 
will  be  as  seed-corn  in  the  land,  which  in  God's  good  time  shall 
spring  forth  and  shake  like  Lebanon. 

**In  addition  to  this,  a  viust  amount  of  preparatory  work 
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has  been  accomplished,  which  is  indispensable  to  final  success. 
A  neat  house  of  worship  has  been  purchased  and  removed  to 
a  central  position,  while  all  the  heavy  expenses  of  doing  this, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  have  been  paid 
by  kind  friends  at  a  distance  and  on  the  ground.  It  is  true, 
it  is  on  a  leased  lot  and  the  ground  rent  is  high  for  a  small 
congregation.  But  the  superiority  of  a  church  to  a  hall  is  so 
great  that  this  result,  after  years  of  painful  toil,  is  a  subject 
of  profound  thankfulness.  Then,  too,  the  missionary  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  city  life,  the  wants 
of  the  poor  and  the  methods  of  their  relief,  the  care  of  the 
stranger  and  the  immigrant,  as  well  as  those  numerous  classes 
who  most  need  the  oversight  of  a  Christian  pastor  in  the  great 
cities  and  sea-ports  of  our  land.  This  is  an  immense  gain  and 
requires  time,  and  expense  and  toil,  or  it  can  never  be  at- 
tained. 

**With  these  facts  before  us,  we  were  called  upon  to  con- 
template the  breaking  up  of  the  mission,  the  dispersion  of  the 
congregation,  the  sale  of  the  church  and  its  furniture,  the  re- 
moval of  the  pastor  and  the  demoralization  forever  after  of  a 
great  and  powerful  communion  through  so  inglorious  and  dis- 
astrous a  defeat.  The  thought  of  this  was  insupportable.  For 
the  sake  of  a  petty  outlay,  not  Chicago  only,  but  every  western 
city  must  be  virtually  abandoned  by  our  Church,  our  work  be 
left  undone,  our  incompetency  be  confessed,  our  shame  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  first-born  of  the  Reformation,  instead  of  coming 
forth  from  the  wilderness  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  Beloved, 
be  content  to  sink  down  to  acknowled»red  imbecility,  or  given 
up  to  dishonor  and  contempt.  No!  This  dare  not  be.  Surely 
God  has  better  thin^  in  store  for  a  Church  whieh  for  centuries 
has  stood  in  the  deadly  breach  and  poured  out  the  blood  of  her 
martyrs  in  the  hip:h  places  of  the  field. 

**Days  of  intercourse  with  the  brethren  in  Chicago  and 
much  reflection  and  prayer  since  then,  have  led  to  the  following 
conviction:  The  Chicago  ^lission  must  not  be  abandoned.  As 
the  General  Synod's  Home  Mission  Society  have  signified  their 
inability  longer  to  support  the  missionary,  this  must  be  done 
by  others.-  In  the  absence  of  a  ]\Iissionary  Society,  individuals 
alone  can  do  it.  In  a  shoil  time  a  committee  will  be  announced 
who  will  have  its  direction  and  the  oversight  of  its  affairs. 
Until  then,  contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Missionary. 
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"But  whence  shall  the  money  be  obtained  to  support  the 
miasionary  in  so  expensive  a  cityf  We  joyfully  answer ;  the 
LORD  WULL  PROVIDE.  A  kind  friend  in  the  East  has  already  signi- 
fied his  willin^ess  to  contribute  fifty  dollars  anmially  to  the 
minion,  and  others  will  assuredly  follow.  A  pastor  *8  wife 
has  volunteered  to  raise  fifty  dollars  more  for  five  years,  from 
acquaintances  in  her  husband's  charge.  And  this  suggests  a 
more  ejccellent  and  effective  way,  which  we  hope  will  be  imi- 
tated over  the  land.  Let  the  wives  of  our  pastors  undertake 
this  work  and  it  cannot  fail.  The  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars 
divided  among  a  few  resolute  hearts,  can  soon  be  achieved. 
How  many  could  find  five  persons  who  would  each  contribute 
five  dollars  annually  for  five  years.  Let  us  have  the  pleasure 
of  an  early  and  joyful  response.  The  siilary  of  the  missionary 
commences  from  the  first  of  September  and  we  want  to  know 
beforehand  on  what  we  can  rely/* 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  heroic  action  of  Dr.  Passavant, 
the  first  English  Lutheran  Church  in  .Chicago  and  in  the  new 
West  would  have  died  ingloriously.  A  blow  would  thus  have 
been  struck  at  English  Lutheranism  in  the  west  from  which 
it  would  have  taken  a  generation  to  recover.  The  man  of  faith 
and  of  courage  saved  the  day. 

Of  the  caring  for  and  developing  the  remnant  of  that 
church  he  said : 

'*Ever  since  the  opening  of  our  little  Deaconess  Hospital 
in  Chicago,  sen^ices  have  been  held  by  the  feeble  remnant  of 
the  English  Lutheran  congregation  in  the  parlor  of  the  Insti- 
tution, The  attendance  has  gradually  increased  until  even 
the  adjoining  rooms  will  no  longer  hold  the  people.  The 
mission  has  been  continued  amid  many  and  unexpected  dis- 
eouragements,  and  during  these  twenty-two  months  the  brethren 
of  the  Pittsburg  Synod,  in  connection  with  l*rof.  Copp,  of 
Paxton,  have  faithfully  kept  up  the  appointments,  traveling 
often  a  thousand  miles  to  spend  a  Sunday  Mrith  the  brethren 
in  Chicago!  Nor  has  tht*ir  labor  been  in  vain.  Tlie  congregation 
is  now  engaged  in  the  collection  of  funds  to  erect  a  neat  chapel 
for  preaching  and  school  purposes.  Though  but  a  handful, 
they  are  of  go<»d  heart  and  large  hope.  8ome  young  persons 
cheerfully  gave  fifty  and  one  hundred  dollars  and  what  was 
most  gratifying  to  ua,  among  these  were  some  of  our  dear 
orphans,  now  young  men  and  women,  laboring  in  Chicago,  and 
mindful  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  which  forgot  them  not 
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in  the  day  of  their  sore  afBiction.  Meanwhile  the  Mission  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pittsburg  Synod  is  prayerfully  looking  to  (Jod 
for  the  man  whom  He  has  chosen  for  this  important  post  and 
earnestly  ask  the  faithful  to  remember  this  interest  at  the 
Throne  of  God." 

In  one  of  his  last  letters  to  Bassler,  a  short  time  before 
that  good  man's  death,  he  writes  about  the  work  of  the  hos- 
pital: 

**In  Chicago,  Br.  Richards  is  going  on  in  the  same  labor- 
ious way.  Dr.  Morris,  who  was  at  the  Scientific  Congress  here, 
preached  for  him  on  Sunday  and  seemed  much  pleased  with 
the  prospects  of  our  cause.  The  little  hospital  is  well  filled 
with  sick.  Our  faithful  Ole  is  doing  his  duty  to  the  poor 
sufferers  and  likewise  Miss  Isabella  who  during  Sister  Caro- 
line's stay  in  Pittsburg  nobly  fulfills  her  duty  in  the  charge 
of  the  female  patients  and  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  house. 
One  poor  Norwegian  girl  is  very  ill  and  it  is  feared  will  die 
before  morning. 

**I  saw  Mr.  Ogden  this  evening.  He  is  very  friendly  and 
as  soon  as  Congress  adjourns  we  will  begin  our  work  of 
subscriptions.  The  rise  of  property  here  is  enormous.  In  one 
place  one  hundred  per  cent  in  one  to  three  months.  The  truth 
is  that  the  city  is  growing  at  a  rate  which  is  most  wonderful, 
and  it  is  too  bad  that  we  are  not  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  the  growing  with  it  for  God  and  humanity." 

Dr.  Passavant  was  human.  He  sometimes  lost  patience 
and  spoke  in  words  having  a  sting  that  hurt  sorely. 

But,  while  human  he  was  always  a  Christian.  When  he 
was  conscious  of  having  wronged  anyone  he  was  always  ready 
to  acknowledge,  beg  pardon  and  make  the  amende  honorable. 
On  one  occasion  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  between 
him  and  his  dear  friend  Bassler.  Hasty  words  had  passed  be- 
tween them  and  heartaehe  had  followed.  Good  brother  Bassler 
had  given  vent  to  his  hurt  feelings  in  a  letter.  Dr.  Passavant 
answered ; 

'*!  cheerfully  overlook  the  remarks  you  made  at  the  time 
you  referred  to  in  your  last,  especially  because  I  saw  that  you 
at  the  time  did  not  fully  see  why  I  wanted  to  go  over  to  the 
site  of  the  building  before  attending  to  anything  else.  At  my 
request  Sidney  had  come  along  and  as  he  had  an  engagement 
I  did  not  wish  to  keep  him  longer  than  necessarj\  At  the  same 
time,  I  felt  that  this  matter  of  location,  to  one  who  had  but 
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an  hour  to  stay,  was  the  most  important  of  all  other  things  and 
when  1  spoke,  1  had  no  idea  *to  cut  you  off/  but  a«  Sidney  was 
at  the  door,  I  wanted  to  get  this  matter  off  my  hands  first  and 
let  him  go  home.  I  saw  you  were  JaborinjEf  under  a  misap- 
prehension of  my  purpose  and  therefore  in  the  surprise  which 
I  felt  under  your  remarks  may  have  spoken  in  an  arbitrary 
voice,  but  there  was  nothinpr  left  in  my  heart  but  sorrow  that 
we  were  both  so  weak,  so  nervuus  and  so  easily  throwTi  off  our 
balance.  The  cause  of  my  detention  for  half  an  hour,  waa  that 
at  muther*s  sufrjL?estion»  I  should  do  certain  thinfrs,  and  aninnpr 
the  rest  call  on  Mrs.  Reed,  with  which  I  complied.  But  let  all 
pass  and  may  God  be  merciful  unto  us." 

In  the  winter  of  1868  Mr.  Bassler's  health  beeame  more 
and  more  precarious.  Everything  possible  was  done  for  his 
comfort  and  i-elief,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  ^'oad  man  was  slowly 
but  surely  pfoing  down.  Durinof  all  these  months  Dr.  Passavant 
cheered,  cared  for  and  provided  for  him  as  he  would  for  his 
own  father.  When  at  last  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not 
improve  in  Zelienople  Dr.  Passavant  grasped  at  the  hope  that 
the  salt  sea  air  might  restore  hirn.  After  much  persuasion 
the  poor  brother  consented  to  go  to  Atlantic  City.  Dr.  Passa- 
vant made  every  arrangement  for  coach,  clothing,  sleeping  car, 
hotel,  etc.  He  arranged  for  Mrs.  Bassler  to  go  with  him  and 
accompanied  them  pei'sonally  part  of  the  way.  He  »vrote  al- 
most  daily  such  cheering  and  encouraging  letters  as  he  alone 
could  write. 

But  though  there  was  a  temporary  rallying  of  the  spent 
powders,  a  flickering  of  the  feeble  flame,  yet  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  good  man  were  gone  and  he  longed  to  be  back 
among  tlie  brethren  with  whom  he  had  planned  and  prayed 
and  wept  and  worked  for  Zion  and  for  her  sufferini^  ehiltlrori. 
His  last  journey  back  to  Pittsburg,  his  bust  three  weeks  in  the 
**prophet's  chamber"  in  the  hospitable  home  of  Dr.  Passavant 
and  his  final  falling  asleep  we  shall  let  Passavant  describe: 

*'The  three  last  weeks  of  his  holy  and  useful  life  conse- 
crated  that  sick  chamber  and  made  it  quite  the  verge  of  heaven. 
We  thought  we  intimately  knew  our  beloved  brother  and  fellow- 
laborer  before,  but  the  fidelity  and  purity  of  his  character,  the 
greatness  and  nobility  of  his  nature,  and  the  sweetness  and 
ri;finement  of  his  spirit  made  us  feel  that  until  now  our  eyes 
were  holden^  and  that  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  was 
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passing  away  from  earth  to  heaven  under  our  roof.  Those  three 
weeks  of  watching  in  the  sick  room  are  among  the  most  cherished 
privileges  in  our  life. 

'*It  is  not  in  our  power  to  express  to  others  the  impressions 
made  upon  our  minds  by  the  scenes  of  the  sick  chamber  during 
these  weeks  of  patient  suffering.  There  was  nothing  of  rapture 
and  little  even  of  joyous  anticipation  in  the  event  so  certain  to 
his  own  mind.  The  habit  of  his  religion  was  never  after  this 
kind  during  health,  and  the  current  of  his  spiritual  life  flowed 
on  just  as  before  until  it  was  quietly  lost  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
He  was  emphatically  a  thoughtful,  praying,  working  Christian, 
and  he  meditated,  prayed  and  worked  for  the  Master  until  the 
last.  He  was  faithful  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  *His  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sauctification  and  redemption,'  was  certain, 
Scriptural  and  satisfying.  The  Bible  and  the  Catechism  of 
Luther  had  for  many  years  been  his  only  devotional  books.  The 
pure  word  of  truth  was  his  daily  food.  There  was  nothing 
aft'ected,  sentimental  or  fanatical  in  his  piety,  but  everything 
was  evangelical,  natural  and  childlike,  both  in  his  faith  and 
in  his  life,  and  these  characteristics  were  beautiful  to  contem- 
plate in  the  departing  servant  of  God.  His  interest  in  the 
Church  and  in  her  Institutions  was  most  intense,  and  had  it 
pleased  God  to  spare  him,  we  think  he  would  have  loved  to  live 
and  labor.  But  as  he  felt  this  could  not  be,  he  meekly  bowed 
to  the  will  of  God  and  worked  for  Christ  and  the  Church  until 
he  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live.  We  might  fill  many  papres 
with  the  interesting  details  of  his  last  cares  and  prayers  for 
Christ  and  His  Church,  particularly  for  the  Pittsburg  Synod, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders;  the  General  Council  of 
which  he  was  the  first  President;  and  the  Farm  School  for 
orphans  of  which  from  its  comniencenicnt  he  was  the  efficient 
and  faithful  Director.  Not  a  duty  was  neglected  to  his  family, 
or  to  either  of  these  great  interests  which  lay  so  near  to  his 
heart.  The  most  minute  directions  were  given  concerning 
particular  children,  the  rotation  of  the  crops,  the  smallest  details 
of  unfinished  work  and  the  future  conduct  of  the  Institution 
which  might  be  helpful  to  the  fatherless  under  his  care.  Ilis 
love  and  blessing  were  sent  to  his  brethren,  the  deaconesses  and 
their  associates,  the  teachers  and  orphans  and  benefactors  of  our 
poor.    Many  came  once  more  to  see  him  for  the  last  time,  and 
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for  all  he  had  a  word  of  recognition  or  thanks  or  love*  His 
'house  had  been  set  in  order'  before,  and  his  last  will  and 
testament  avowed  his  implicit  confidence  in  the  evangelical  faith 
confessed  by  the  General  Council,  in  whose  certain  and  glorious 
future  he  rejoiced,  when  'giving  commandment  concerniDg  his 
bones/  His  death  through  God's  mercy  was  easy,  though  the 
great  suffering  for  weeks  before  led  to  the  fear  that  it  might  be 
attended  with  much  pain.  He  had  often  prayed,  'How  long, 
0  Lord,  how  longt*  and  at  last  when  the  clock  struck  ten  on 
Saturday  night  the  strained  ear  failed  to  hear  the  hushed 
breath,  and  all  was  stilL  lie  had  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  and 
in  peace.  In  the  holy  calm  of  that  sick  room  a  single  voice  was 
heard,  which  gathered  into  his  utterance  the  desires  and  prayers 
of  all:  'Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  his/  The  next  moment  all  knees  were  bowed  around 
the  bedside  of  the  departed,  while  thanksgivings  were  rendered 
to  God  that  *  death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory/  *' 

The  eyesight  of  his  good  mother  had  been  gradually  failing 
for  some  time.  To  an  inteUectual  and  active  nature  like  hers 
this  was  certainly  a  sore  affliction.  To  be  denied  the  society  of 
the  books  and  papers  which  she  had  always  enjoyed  with  such 
keen  interest,  to  sit  with  folded  hands,  while  her  mind  was  as 
active  as  ever,  meant  much  more  to  her  than  to  ordinary  women 
of  her  age.  Everything  possible  was  done  to  avert  the  threaten- 
ing danger.  Remedies  without  number,  the  most  skillful  spe- 
cialists and  even  painful  operations  were  resorted  to.  But  all 
this  brought  only  added  pain  without  improvement.  It  was 
evident  at  last  that  perpetual  darkness  was  closing  in  on  the 
good  woman.  When  she  had  reached  her  fourscore  years  she 
was  practically  blind. 

Her  dutiful  and  alTectinnate  son  felt  her  affliction  almost 
as  keenly  as  she  did.  During  all  the  weary  months  of  treatment, 
of  sutfering,  of  alternating  hope  and  fear  he  wrote  her  fre- 
quently. His  letters  were  all  full  of  tenderest  s>Tnpathy  and 
love.  Of  his  many  touching  messages  we  select  from  the  one 
sent  her  on  her  eightieth  birthday,  on  which  occJision  Eliza  and 
he  sent  her  as  her  birthday  gift  an  easy  and  elegant  couch: 

"You  know  not  how  your  last  sad  letters  stirred  the  deepest 
emotions  of  my  heart.  Most  devoutly  do  I  thank  God  for  having 
80  mercifully  removed  the  worst  pains  of  your  affliction-    and 
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yki  to  think  of  you  sitting  so  silentlj  and  thongfatfullv  from 
morn  till  ni^rbt  without  the  enjoyment  of  your  eyes'  dearest 
ffik^Mur*^,  the  rr^a/Jing  of  books  and  papers,  makes  me  very  sad 
iii^Mi^d,  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  surely  of  God's  great 
UitrfA'y  t^iat  you  have  been  preserved  from  all  the  complainings 
of  old  airvf  and  all  the  melancholy  despondency  which  so  often 
«oiifu^<ii  ilnelf  with  the  evening  of  our  days.  Oh,  my  mother, 
tlien*  is  not  a  thought  or  memory  of  you  which  is  not  full  of 
nwtn^tutfm  and  love,  and  my  heart  swells  with  devout  gratitude 
Ui  (iod  that  even  at  your  advanced  age  the  sustaining  grace 
of  (io<l  is  as  your  days.  May  His  mercy  ever  cheer  you  in  the 
weary  hours  of  your  pilgrimage  until  He  cometh  whose  coming 
ami  eall  will  end  our  sorrows  and  admit  us  to  the  j^ys  of  our 
di-ar  I^inl." 

Of  the  varied  and  incessant  demands  for  advice  and 
asfti«tMnr*(*  in  dflicale  and  difficult  matters  by  men  high  in  the 
tnniiwWu  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Church  we  submit  a  few 
HiiiiipltfM.     I)r.  HasNclquist  writes,  April  22,  1863: 

•*Wf  iinwl  lK»gin  our  school  at  Paxton  next  September,  and 
fi»r  flmt  purpuHt*  find  an  English  professor.  I  am  requested  by 
fhr  K«'»tiiii«r.v  Ii«mrd  to  write  to  you  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Wf  iivjhh  to  hiivf  a  man  of  the  old  faith  both  in  regard  to 
kiio^lril^r  mill  tlu*  inner  light;  one  who  possesses  the  necessary 
ilioilifii'tiriMiiti  fnr  II  jj<mh1  teacher,  and,  I  would  also  say,  a  good 
jiMu'l.'i  UrniiMi-  \\f  should  like  to  see  an  English  church  arise 
u\  ill!  M.l.  mI  niir  sclinol.  Hut  where  to  get  siich  a  man?  We 
Imiw  .,1,1 1  ihniiu'hi  nf  two,  Kev.  1).  Gar^'er  and  Brother  Bassler. 
Mill  I  lOi  \M'  L'll  rillirr  of  them?  We  need  and  want  a 
jfjnioii.iiit  hiith  lull  Will  such  a  one  deny  himself  so  much  that 
(ji  •*ill  Hhiti  \\\\\\  lis  nnd  labor  for  the  upbuilding  of  Zion 
iiUh*i\iii  lh«-  |nnir  Sfjindnijivians?  Upon  the  first  Encrlish  pro- 
li.N.Nni  uill  il()iiii<l  It  crcnl  ]»jirt  of  the  success  (»f  the  enterprise 
M»  l.ii  U.N  tioiiuth  nL'«-in'\  is  coiictTUrd.  Therefore  you  can  easily 
ciiili  i>l.it..l  iiiii  nh\ift>  in  this  n»spcct.  Could  not  you,  Br(»ther 
r.i.vN.M.iol  .i.iur  lo  i'hir;it:o  the  last  diivs  of  n^x\  wtn^k.  say 
l-ii.l,. V  .lit. I  S.ilmJ.ix  L^»  down  to  Pax:«>n  with  ns  and  lielp  us 
l.»  1H..K1   .•til  nhd  tiv  ihf  pl.MUs  for  our  future  o]>ernli(»ns  there"" 

I  hi     1m>iIv     i»ili-hi;ii.'d    \Vm.    Aucrustus    Muhlenberg,    the 

k%]^^\  i^niiMiMiU   i»!    llriin    Mi'li-hior  Muhlciiberji,   is  one  of   the 

111,    noble    and    Naluable    men    who   were    lost    to    the 
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Lutheran  Church  bi'cause  she  wouhl  ut>t  give  her  children  the 
gospel  in  English,  He  resolved  to  study  for  tlie  ministry  and 
offered  himself  to  Dr.  Demme  as  a  candidate  for  the  English 
Lutheran  ministry.  Dr.  Demuie  informed  him  that  there  was 
no  place  to  study  theology  in  English  in  the  Lutheriin  Church. 
Thereupon  this  gifted  and  consecrated  youth  turned  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  became  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  influential  men  in  that  communion,  lie  became  fa- 
mous as  a  preacher,  a  poet,  an  organizer,  an  educator  and  a 
philanthropist.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  well-known 
hymns,  among  which  are,  **I  Would  Not  Live  Alway,''  *'Litve 
Noah's  Weary  Dove/*  *' Saviour^  Who  Thy  Ploek  Art  Feeding.** 
lie  wajs  the  founder  of  the  beautiful  St.  Luke's  Hospital  over- 
looking  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  the  father  of  the  whole 
grand  hospital  system  for  which  the  Episcopal  Church  is  noted 
throughout  our  land.  He  is  also  the  founder  of  an  order  of 
Deaconesses  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  wan  twenty-five  years 
older  than  Dr.  Passavant,  whom  he  had  come  to  know  and  to 
love,  and  who  had  founded  his  Pittsburg  Infirmary  several  years 
before  St.  Luke's  w^a-s  opened,  and  had  blazed  the  way  for 
Deaconess  work  in  America.  He  often  consulted  Mr.  Pasaavant 
and  received  much  inspiration  and  many  valuable  hints  for  his 
hospital  and  Deaconess  work  from  him.  The  following  brief 
and  courteous  note  show^s  how  ready  and  glad  he  was  to  learn 
from  his  Lutheran  friend: 

"St.  Luke's  Hospital,  54th  St.  and  Fifth  Ave. 
**  Sunday  Evening. 
*^Rev.  and  Dear  Brother: — If  you  will  let  me  know  where 
you  are  stopping  in  the  city,  and  at  what  hour  I  can  see  you,  I 
will  be  happy  to  call  and  pay  you  my  respects;  hoping,  too, 
that  I  can  induce  you  to  come  and  see  my  hospital-  I  want  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  you  about  sisterhooils.    With  great  regard, 

*' Yours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  Muhlenberg." 

The  now  famous  Episec^pal  Bishop  of  New  York,  the 
Bt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  when  he  wanted  information  that  he 
might  use  in  the  benevolent  operations  of  his  own  Church, 
tamed  to  Dn  Pasaavant.  He  writes: 

^'ily  Dear  Mr.  Fassavatit :— Yon  w*ill  pardon  me,  1  kuow^ 
if  I  ask  if  your  interest  in  Pastor  Fliedner*s  plan  for  training 
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ajid  organizing  DesctMieflKs  eoniiniiei  unabated,  and  whether 
your  experience  in  that  work  in  this  eountiy  develops  any 
difficulties  new  and  peculiar  or  suggests  anj  important  change. 
When  in  Pittsburg,  in  May,  I  visited  your  hospital  with  much 
interest,  though  in  considerable  haste,  ^e  are  engaged  in 
luaturing  plans  for  employing  the  ministry  of  women  in  various 
ways  and  should  be  most  thankful  for  any  hint  that  you  may 
be  able  to  give  us.    My  address  is  Philadelphia. 

'^Yours  most  truly, 

Alonzo  Potter." 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


POUNDING  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIIi. 


'The  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  on  re-entering  the  Gen- 
erstl  Synod  in  1853,  had  expressly  reserved  to  itself  the  right, 
in  case  at  any  time  the  General  Synod  should  violate  its  own 
ecnstitution,  for  its  delegates  to  withdraw  and  report  to  their 
own  sjTiod  for  further  instruction.  This  written  stipulation 
had  stood  for  eleven  years,  and  its  rightfulness  had  never  been 
called  into  question.  This  right  to  withdraw  and  report  to  their 
own  synod  had  heen  exercised  l>y  the  Pennsylvania  delegates 
fit  the  convention  of  the  General  Synod  at  York  in  1864.  They 
had  reported  to  their  synod  at  Pottstown»  a  few  weeks  after  the 
York  convention,  that  they  believed  the  General  Synod  had 
violated  its  own  constitution.  Their  withdrawal  had  been 
sanctioned  by  their  synod,  A  full  di^Iegation  had,  however, 
again  been  elected  to  attend  the  convention  at  PL  Wayne, 
'*With  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  protest  and  with- 
drawal of  its  delegates  from  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Synod  is  still  endorsed  and  that  the  Mother  Synod  still  main- 
tains its  relalion  to  the  General  Synod  under  the  conviction 
that  the  subsequent  action  of  that  body  in  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  its  constitntion  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  unity  and  purity  of  our  beloved  Zion,  It,  however,  still 
reserves  to  itself  the  rights  asserted  in  1853.''  At  Ft.  Wayne, 
in  May,  1866,  Dn  Sprecher,  the  president  of  the  General  Synod, 
had  refused  to  recognize  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  and 
had  taken  the  gi'ound  that  by  withdrawing  from  the  former 
convention  they  had  severed  their  connection  wilh  the  General 
Synod  and  were  no  longer  members.  The  committee  to  wldch 
the  case  w*as  referred  reporteil  as  follows: 

"1.  Sesolved,  That  this  Synod  regards  the  resolution  an- 
nexed by  the  Pennsylvania  Sjniod  to  the  appointment  of  their 
delegates  as  contrary  to  that  eqnality  among  the  synods  com- 
posing this  body  provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  the  Synod, 

"2.  Kcsohwdf  That  whatever  be  the  motive  of  Christian 
forbearance  that  may  have  induced  this  Synod  to  receive  the 
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Pennsylvania  delegates  in  1853,  with  this  condition,  the  unfav- 
orable influences  since  exerted  by  it  render  this  Synod  no  longer 
willing  to  submit  to  such  a  distinction, 

**3,  Resolved,  That,  waiving  the  irregularities  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  for  the  sake  of  brotherly  lo%^e  and  present  peace^  this 
Synod  hereby  agrees  to  receive  their  present  delegates  with 
the  understanding  that  they  use  their  influence,  at  their  next 
meeting  of  the  Synod,  to  have  the  obnoxious  condition  re- 
scinded. 

*'4.  Eesolvedt  That  this  Body  will  not  hereafter  receive 
or  retain  any  synod  in  its  connection  upon  other  terms  or 
condition  tliau  those  preseril>ed  in  the  constituion  of  tlie  Gen- 
eral Synod/* 

In  the  discu&sion  of  this  report  Dr.  Passavant  said:  "Is 
not  this  an  ex  post  facto  lawt  Has  not  the  mover  of  these 
resolutions  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  resolutions  since 
the  reception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  in  1853 1  And  did 
he  ever  say  anything  against  them  T  We  have  no  right  to  make 
tx  post  facto  laws,  A  resolution,  to  have  any  binding  force, 
must  be  prospective,  not  retrospective.  These  conditions,  on 
ivhich  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  entered  this  body,  are  similar 
to  those  on  which  other  synods  entered  into  connection  with  the 
General  Synod,  The  Pittsburg  Synod  came  into  this  synod 
with  euiiditions.  That  synod  declaimed,  when  applying  for 
admission,  that  it  would  not  be  responsible  for  certain  acts  of 
the  General  Synod.  The  resolutions  of  the  New  York  Synod 
annexed  to  their  application  for  admission  were  even  stronger 
imd  more  decided  than  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod. 
(These  resolutions  were  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  A  del  berg,  of  the  New 
York  MinisteriumO  Should  the  General  Synod  put  out  a 
catechism  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  each  synod  would 
have  a  right  to  protest,  and  if  the  book  were  not  disavowed »  to 
withdraw  from  the  General  Synod  as  an  act  of  condemnation 
of  the  action  of  that  Body/' 

On  the  second  resohition  he  said:  **I  had  hoped  that  this 
important  matter  would  have  been  deferred  until  Monday,  so 
that»  aided  by  the  rest  and  devotions  of  the  Lord's  Day,  we 
would  have  lieeo  able  to  arrive  at  a  peaceable  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  important  question.  The  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  reception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  does  not  rest  upon 
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a  matter  of  faith  j  they  have  been  excluded  upon  a  mere  tech- 
nicality. We  have  repeatedly  asked  that  the  real  crime  of 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  is  accused  be  distinctly  stated, 
and  you  have  answered  only  in  the  doubtful  phrases  drawn 
from  the  corrupt  pool  of  political  phraseology.  The  matter  has 
evidently  been  pre-arranged;  among  the  opponents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  S>Tiod,  East  and  West,  there  has  been  a  perfect 
understanding,  either  that  the  division  of  the  Church  should 
be  effected  at  this  convention,  or  that  the  Pennsylvania  Synod 
should  be  insulted  and  deofraded.  This  was  pre-deterniined,  but 
it  was  necessary  that  at  least  a  plausible  reason  should  be  found 
by  which  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  possible, 
to  cast  the  odium  of  schism  from  themselves  upon  the  Synod 
cf  Pennsylvania  and  others  agreeing  with  her  faith.  But  the 
loaders  of  this  movement  do  not  dare  to  expose  the  true  reasons 
on  account  of  which  they  desire  a  separation.  This  is  shown 
by  the  attempt  they  pertinaciously  make  t^o  justify  their  conduct, 
by  arguments  based  on  the  alleged  doctrinal  exelusiveness  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Synod.  They  have  demanded  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Synod  that  they  sacrifice  vital  principles^  that  they 
sanction  palpable  and  gross  violation  of  the  constitution; 
that  the  only  defense  that  they  and  others  constituting  the 
minority  have  against  the  oppressive  tyraimy  tjf  the  majority, 
shall  be  swept  away.  The  only  plea  that  they  offer  in  justifica- 
tion of  these  unrighteous  demands  is  a  mere  technicality,  viz., 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  ha.s  in  some  unaccountable  way 
severed  its  *  practical  relation  with  the  General  Synod/  *' 

Just  l)efore  the  vote  endorsing  the  ruling  of  the  president 
was  taken,  Dr.  Passavant  arose  and  requesti^d  permission  to 
read  something  that  had,  in  his  opinion,  an  important  bearing  on 
the  question  at  issue.     He  read  as  follows: 

**And  when  it  was  day,  the  magistrates  sent  the  sergeants, 
saying,  let  those  men  go. 

*'And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  told  this  saying  to  Paul: 
The  magistrates  have  sent  to  let  yon  go;  now  therefore  depart 
*iu  peace, 

**But  Paul  said  unto  them,  They  have  beaten  us  openly 
uncondemned,  being  Komans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison; 
and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily?  Nay,  verily,  but  let  them 
come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out/*     (Acts  16 1  35-37.) 
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Immediately  after  th.e  passage  of  the  resolution  Dr.  Passa- 
vunt  gave  notice  that  he  and  others  would  enter  a  protest  agitinst 
the  action  of  the  S3niod,  and  invited  all  who  wished  to  sign  such 
a  protest,  to  call  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Buthrauff  during  the 
afternoon. 

He  afterwards  read  the  protest  against  the  president's  rul- 
ing drawn  up  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  RuthrauflP. 

The  refusal  of  Dr.  Sprecher,  the  president  of  the  General 
Synod,  to  receive  the  credentials  of  the  delegates  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sjrnod  at  the  Convention  of  the  General  Synod  at  Ft. 
Wayne  produced  a  profound  impression  on  the  whole  Lutheran 
Church.  Intense  earnestness  had  characterized  the  convention. 
The  three-days'  debate  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that 
ever  took  place  on  the  floor  of  a  church  convention.  Not  only 
were  the  citizens  of  Ft.  Wayne  deeply  stirred,  so  that  they 
crowded  the  aisles  and  galleries  of  the  church  during  the  great 
discussion,  and  not  only  were  the  papers  of  Ft.  Wayne  full  of 
exciting  accounts  and  crude  comments,  but  the  whole  country 
was  informed  of  the  rupture  of  the  only  general  body  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

The  Associated  Press  dispatches  carried  the  news,  often 
strangely  distorted,  to  every  part  of  the  land.  The  religious 
papers  took  it  up  and  often  displayed  dense  ignorance  of  the 
principles,  polity  and  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  were  exercised  as 
never  before. 

Naturally  the  interest  was  most  intense  in  the  sjTiods  and 
congregations  belonging?  to  the  General  Synod.  The  ministers 
took  sides  for  or  against  the  ruling  at  Ft.  Wayne.  But  it  was 
felt  by  all  the  thinking  men  on  both  sides  that  while  a  parlia- 
mentary technicality  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  rupture,  the 
real  cause  lay  much  deeper.  These  men  knew  that  iindorneath 
and  back  of  the  disputed  ruling  there  was  a  deep-seated  differ- 
ence of  doctrine  and  experience.  It  was  the  difference  between 
those  who  had  studied,  apprehended,  and  learned  to  love  the 
distinctive  and  positive  teachings  of  the  Lutheran  Church  on 
the  one  side,  and  those  on  the  other  who  had  not  so  seriously 
studied  the  Confessions,  who  had  not  so  earnestly  searched  the 
Scriptures  to  see  whether  these  doctrines  were  true,  and  who 
had  little  if  any  love  for  those  great  and  far-reaching  principles 
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which  make  the  Lutheran  Church  Lutheran,  a«  iIlMtuijjruished 
from  the  Reforraed  Churches. 

The  controversy  waxed  warm  on  every  nide.     The  reallj 
sincere  and  pious  lovers  of  truth  began  to  study  the  Confesaioni 
and  compare  them  with  Scripture  as  they  had  never  done  liofnni. 
The  more  superficial  and  sectarian  partisans  contented  thern^^f 
selves  with  baseless  assertions,  railing  accusations,  and  elaiiui^ 
to  a  superior  spirituality.     The  sermons  wei'C  the  expression* 
of  the  spirit  of  the  preachers.     Some  were  bitterly  polemiealjH 
without  any  warmth  of  love  for  God  or  for  man  or  for  truth. 
Others  were  tilled  with  rabid  railings  against  the  liomanists  and, 
formalists;  while  those  of  the  better  class  w*ere  full  of  Scrip- 
tural   instruction   and   admonition   delivered   with   an   ennicHtJ 
yearning  for  tlie  permanent  peace  of  Zion  and  for  the  eonverwj 
sion,   comforting  and  strengthening  of  souls.     It  was  to  thit 
ciass  that  Dr.  Passavant  belonged.     Oh,   how   he  prayed   and 
pJeaded  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem!     More  than  once  tUd  he 
tell  the  writer  how  he  spent  hours  of  the  night  on  his  knees 
during  these  sad  days  of  estrangement,   mistrust   and   bitterj 
disappointment. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  at  Ft.  Wayne  htidl 
led  that  venerable  body,  at  its  convention  one  week  later,  tof 
iRSue  a  call  for  a  convention  of  representatives  of  all  Lutheran 
s>'nods  that  unreservedly  accepted  all  the  Confessions  uf  the 
Church,  even  as  Muhlenberg  and  the  ITalle  fathers  had  done. 
The  call  was,  therefore,  sent  out  for  a  fraternal  conference,  to| 
be  held  at  Reading,  Pa,,  in  the  following  December. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  General  Synod  was  divided  and  | 
ttiat  a  new  general  body  was  to  be  organized. 

The  burning  question  everywhere  was:  What  would  the 
district  synods  of  the  General  Synod  now  do?  What  would 
the  congregations  of  the  synods  do?  What  would  the  members 
of  the  congregations  do?  Whither  should  they  go!  To  Read*  ■ 
ing,  and  after  Reading  to  the  new  and  strictly  Lutheran  con- 
vention  at  Ft.  Wayne?  Or  should  they  remain  in  the  old  h 
General  Synod?  ^ 

A  campaign  of  educating  and  advocating  and  pleading  and 
blaming  and  defaming  was  inaugurated  in  all  parts  of  the 
General  Synod,  The  excitement  was  like  that  of  a  political 
campaign-    Many  pulpits  were  turned  into  polemical  platforms 
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Not  satisfied  with  this,  there  were  public  debates  in  churches 
and  in  sehoolhouses.  Impromptu  orators  stood  up  on  store 
boxes  and  on  street  corners  and  aired  their  grievances  and  their 
fears  before  the  public.  Communities  took  sides  and  debated 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  shops  and  stores.  At  many  a  Lutheran 
fireside  there  were  anxious  discussions  and  earnest  prayers. 
Communities  were  sundered  into  hostile  parties,  churches  were 
split,  and  households  divided  between  themselves.  There  were 
sad  and  bitter  alienations,  strifes  and  feuds.  It  was  not  an 
unheard  of  thing  that  some  zealous  champions  would  try  to 

"Prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks." 

In  many  cases  the  civil  courts  were  called  upon  to  settle  disputes 
and  rights  between  those  who  bore  the  same  church  name  and 
had  communed  at  the  same  altar.  Some,  too  impatient  of  the 
law's  delays,  would  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
would  lock  the  doors  of  the  churches  to  prevent  the  opposite 
side  from  having  their  favorite  preacher.  What  all  this  meant  to 
Dr.  Passavant  can  only  be  imagined.  He  was  immersed  soul  and 
body  in  his  Institutions  of  mercy  in  Pittsburg,  Rochester, 
Zelienople,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  New  York.  He  was  found- 
ing a  college  in  the  opening  of  Thiel  Hall,  at  Phillipsburg,  Pa. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Philadelphia  Seminary.  He 
was  already  planning  and  praying  for  the  Chicago  Seminary.  He 
was  co-editor  of  The  Lutheran  and  Mksio)iary.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Rochester  and  Baden  churches.  He  was  everybody's 
counsellor  and  adviser.  Now  came  Church  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars.  There  wore  few  conprrejjations  in  the  Pittsburg  Synod 
with  whose  founding  he  had  not  had  something  to  do.  There 
were  few  into  which  the  present  disturbance  did  not  enter. 
From  every  side  Dr.  Passavant  was  appealed  to.  His  personal 
presence  wa.s  solicited  on  all  occasions  and  in  every  place.  His 
{»(lvice  was  asked  in  heaps  of  letters  every  day.  More  than  ever 
did  the  care  of  all  the  churches  rush  in  upon  him.  More  than 
ever  did  he  have  to  be  on  train,  on  wagon,  in  buggy  and  on  foot, 
by  day  and  by  nijrht,  in  heat  and  dust  and  storm,  in  journeyings 
oft,  in  perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  in  perils  among  false 
brethren.  It  was  largely  through  his  indefatigable  labors  and 
influence  that  so  large  a  majority  of.  the  Pittsburg  Synod  stood 
firm   for  historic  and  confessional  Lutheranism. 
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It  certainly  seems  strange  to  us,  looking  back  from  this 
distance,  that  a  man  so  deeply  devout,  so  eertainly  spiritual,  so 
conscientiously  consecrated;  a  man  who  had  shown  his  faith  by 
his  works  as  no  other  man  in  the  Church  had  done,  and  whose 
name  and  fame  were  a  crown  of  glory  to  the  Church  that  he 
loved  better  than  he  loved  his  Ufe»  in  the  heat  and  bitterness^ 
of  the  conflict  should  be  called  a  *  *  h>"pocrite/ '  a  **  Romanist,  ^  * 
a  ** formalist"  and  what  not.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  such  is 
human   nature. 

We  would  not  be  understood,  however,  as  claiming  that 
there  was  no  fault  on  the  side  of  the  conservatives.  There  were 
unworthj'  men  on  that  side,  also.  There  were  men  who  used 
the  plea  of  orthodoxy  to  cover  up  an  unbelieving  heart,  men, 
whose  professions  of  love  of  sound  doctrine  were  used  to  cloak 
an  impure  and  a  dishonest  life.  There  were  others  who,  while 
not  real  h>T>ocrite8,  were  yet  sorely  at  fault  in  spirit.  Like 
veritable  sons  of  thunder  they  were  ready  to  call  dow^n  fire  from 
heaven  upon  their  opposers.  While  they  spoke  and  preached 
the  truth,  they  did  not  speak  it  '*in  love.*'  Their  weapons  were 
not  always  spiritual,  often  intensely  carnal.  Neither  were  they 
always  careful  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
They  were  human,  and  the  human  played  its  sad  part.  The 
rabies  theologorum^  from  which  Melanchthon  prayed  to  be 
delivered,  was  too  much  in  evidence  on  the  side  that  was 
confessionally  correct. 

Even  the  good  Dr.  Passavant  was  human.  The  heat  and 
dust  of  the  battle  sometimes  blinded  him  so  that  he  did  not  see 
clearly.  His  indignation  was  not  always  righteous  nor  his 
anger  without  sin.  He  was  not  always  fair  to  an  opponent.  He 
was  sometimes  too  slow  to  acknowledge  or  forgive  a  fauJt,  Like 
Luther,  whose  faith  he  championed,  he  was  often  wrong  in 
spirit  and  in  method.  But*  like  Luther,  he  was  still  a  great  and 
good  man,  a  chosen  vessel  of  God,  an  eminent  saint,  a  John 
among  the  disciples.  God  forgave  his  infirmities,  set  His  seal 
upon  him  and  his  labors  and  delighted  to  honor  him.  Let  him 
that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  and  let  his  traducers  and 
viJifiers  show  at  least  a  modicum  of  his  consecration,  sclf- 
Bacrifice  and  achievement  for  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod  in  Rochester,  Pa„ 
in  October,  1866,  the  invitation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  to  all 
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synods  that  unreservedly  accept  the  Augsburg  Confession  to 
send  delegates  to  a  fraternal  convention  soon  to  be  called,  came 
up  for  action.  A  resolution  was  offered  that  the  Pittsburg 
Sjrnod  endorse  the  movement  and  send  delegates  to  the  Reading 
Conference.  A  very  earnest  and  prolonged  discussion  took 
place  in  which  Dr.  Passavant  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers,  and 
his  words  had  probably  more  weight  than  those  of  any  other 
maiL 

At  the  Reading  Convention,  in  December,  1866,  which  re- 
sulted from  the  Pennsylvania  Synod's  invitation.  Dr.  Passavant 
was  one  of  the  influential  speakers  in  the  discussion  of  the 
fimdamental  principles  of  faith  and  church  polity  which  had 
been  drawn  up  and  submitted  by  Dr.  Krauth.  This  convention 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  General  Council  in  whose  early 
history  the  Doctor  bore  such  a  prominent  part  and  in  which  he 
remained  a  potent  factor  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Here  is  his  humorous  and  ironical  account  of  the  **  Symbol- 
ism" of  the  Allegheny  Synod: 

STILL  ANOTHER  SYMBOLICAL  BOOK. 

"Our  brethren  of  the  Allegheny  Synod  who  have  so  zeal- 
ously contended  against  'creeds  as  long  £is  the  Bible'  and  for 
very  short  ones,  are  in  danger  of  doing  something  which  will 
astonish  even  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  that,  years  ago, 
they  resolved  that  all  licentiates  in  addition  to  the  (lualified 
subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  recoin mended  by  the 
General  Synod,  should  solemnly  declare  that  they  receive  these 
fundamental  doctrines,  etc.,  as  explained  by  Dr.  S.  S.  S.,  in  his 
'Popular  Theology,*  thus  bindint?  them  not  only  to  those  doc- 
trines, but  to  the  very  explanations  of  them  in  a  System  of 
Theology  larger  than  the  'Form  of  Concord,'  to  say  nothinj?  of 
the  Bible.  But  one  Symbolical  Book,  it  seems,  was  not  enough 
to  keep  out  heresy,  and  will  it  be  believed,  another  much  'larger 
than  the  Bible'  has  been  added.  A  minister  may  receive  the 
Confession  with  all  his  heart,  lie  may  possibly  even  believe  the 
explanation  of  it  in  the  Popuhir  Theoloi^',  but  all  this  will  avail 
him  nothing  so  long  as  he  does  not  *read  the  Lutheran  Observer.'' 
He  may  not  be  able  to  afford  it.  No  difference  I  ll-e  nnist 
afford  it.  lie  may  not  like  it;  but  he  must  like  it.  It  may 
abuse  him,  and  he  may  not  care  to  see  himself  abused,  but  'read 
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it'  he  must— editorials,  selections,  church  notices,  advertise- 
ments of  bitters,  pills,  powders  and  all,  or  he  can  haye  no  part 
ii.  the  ministry.  Does  anyone  say  this  is  a  joke?  We  should 
pronounce  it  rather  a  large  one,  but  on  page  thirty  of  the 
minutes  of  the  twenty-fifth  convention  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
a  pastor  of  one  of  their  principal  charges,  in  which  he  men- 
tioned that  he  did  not  read  the  Observer^  in  which  the  notice  of 
the  meeting  was  published,  we  find  the  following  extract  from 
the   committee's  report: 

**  *The  second  reason  we  regard  as  not  only  invalid  but  a 
reproach  to  a  man  professing  to  be  a  Lutheran  minister,  holding 
as  we  do,  that  no  man  is  competent  to  serve  a  Lutheran  congre- 
gation in  connection  with  the  Allegheny  Synod  who  doi*9  not 
read  the  Luihcvdn  Observer.*  *  Received  and  adopted/  Arte- 
mus  Ward  would  certainly  call  this  *sarcassiim'  but  Arteraus 
would  be  greatly  mistaken.  It  is  solemn,  downright  earnest. 
Look  at  it  again,  *  holding  as  we  do,'  etc.,  but  this  is  but  the 
a.*rious  language  of  the  old  confessors  in  taking  their  stand  for 
their  creed,  and  witnessing  it  before  all  the  world.  Alas !  What 
are  these  brethren  coming  to?  Where  is  now  the  *fret'dom  of 
the  will,'  the  *  creed  as  long  as  the  Bible/  the  'strait  jacket'  of 
this  enlightened  nineteenth  century?*  We  stand  in  doubt  of 
these  brethren.  We  are  afraid  they  are  meditating  something 
dreadful.  They  are  going  into  the  creed  business  quite  too 
extensively  for  us.  If  the  bnikes  are  not  put  on  their  down 
train  it  will  certainly  run  off  and  do  serious  mischief.  The  next 
symbolical  movement  may  be  to  compel  its  ministers  to  read 
some  living  or  some  dead  man^s  whole  library,  or  declare  those 
who  prefer  not  to  do  so  as  'incompetent  to  serve  a  Luthpran 
congregation  in  connection  with  the  Allegheny  Synod.*  There 
is  reason  in  all  things,  and  moderation  is  a  great  Christian 
virtue.  Be  eas>%  then,  with  those  of  your  ministers  who  cannot 
take  so  much  in  the  creed  line  all  at  once.  They  can  come  to  it 
by  and  by.  There  is  nothing  like  tr>4ng,  bat  for  the  present, 
be  patient.  Don't  pronounce  them  *  incompetent.'  A  theologic- 
al system,  and  sii  soon  afterward.s,  a  weekly  newspaper,  with 
its  varied  contents,  religious,  literary,  political,  secular  and 
medicinal,  is  traveling  entirely  loo  fast  and  makes  men  cry  out, 
•What  next!*    Any  reasonable  amount  they  may  be  p  ' 

to  receive,  but  making  them  swallow  a  whole  newspapt  i 
voUns,  on  pain  of  the  anathema  of  *ineampetency/  is  a 
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too  steep  an  operation  even  for  those  who  profess  to  stand  on 
the  liberal  basis,  of  the  General  Sjrnod/' 

When  the  Allegheny  Sjniod  passed  resolutions  that  set 
aside  their  agreement  with  the  Pittsburg  Synod  as  to  boundary 
lines,  Dr.  Passavant  in  a  long  editorial  gave  vent  to  his  right- 
eous indignation.     He  concludes  as  follows: 

**Now  that  the  position  has  been  deliberately  taken,  that 
*  faith  is  not  to  be  kept'  with  any  ministers,  churches  or  synods 
but  such  as  are  connected  with  the  General  Synod,  an  associa- 
tion which  does  not  represent  one-tenth  of  the  communicant 
membership  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  we 
call  the  attention  of  the  whole  brotherhood  to  the  fact  that  the* 
first  body  to  thus  unchurch  and  ignore  the  Lutheran  character 
of  all  others  is  one  of  the  synods  of  the  General  Synod.  What 
a  commentary  on  the  boasted  *  liberality'  of  men  who  can  receive 
the  Franckeans  with  their  Arian  Creed  to  this  day  unrepealed 
in  their  constitution,  and  yet  practically  unchurch  all  evan- 
gelical Lutherans  not  in  the  General  Synod.  Had  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States  on  withdrawing  from  the 
General  Synod  in  last  June  passed  a  resolution,  *that  in  view 
of  the  action  of  the  body  of  Ft  Wayne,  it  hereby  resumes  its 
former  boundaries  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of 
West  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,'  etc.,  what  a  cry 
of  *old  Lutheran  bigotry'  would  at  once  have  been  heard  over 
the  land.  It  would  have  been  made  the  staple  of  sermons, 
addresses,  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles  and  editorials,  from 
the  center  to  the  circumference  of  the  Church,  and  men  would 
have  hold  their  breath  in  astonishment  *at  the  intolerance  of 
the  symbolists.'  But  *this  is  quite  a  difTerent  thinjr,'  and  the 
Ohsrrrcr  of  this  week,  just  fresh  from  the  press,  defends  and 
justifies  it  all.  Exactly  so!  p]verythincr  is  fair  in  polities  and 
partisanship.  But  God  hath  said,  ^As  for  those  who  turn  aside 
unto  their  crooked  ways  the  Lord  shall  lead  them  forth  with 
the  work(Mvs  of  inicjuity,  but  peace  shall  be  in  Israel.'  '' 

To  show  what  kind  of  men  were  often  the  boldest  in 
decryinir  as  'formalists,''  "Romanists'  'and  "hypocrites"  those 
who  loved  the  doctrines  of  the  Aujjrsbur<r  Confession,  to  show 
who  were  the  men  who  were  loudest  in  claimintr  "vital  piety," 
''deep  spirituality'  'and  "experimental  reli^non"  for  them- 
selves, we  subjoin  this  from  a  letter  written  to  Dr.  Passavant; 
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**  There  is  another  man  of  whom  you  may  have  heard  who, 
though  not  now  in  the  bounds  of  your  synod,  may  do  you  much 
harm.  I  mean  the  Rev.  W.,  of  B*  Have  an  eye  on  him.  He  is 
ii  vile  wretch,  destitute  alike  of  principle  and  religion;  a  man 
uf  strong  passion  and  unrelenting  vindictiveness.  There  are 
sins  of  the  deepest  dye  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  which  if 
made  public  would  not  only  exclude  him  from  the  ministry  but 
from  all  respectable  society.  The  persons  who  know  this  are 
committed  to  secrecy-  And  I  make  mention  of  it  to  you  as  a 
confidential  matter  only  to  show  you  who  are  the  men  selected 
to  do  the  most  abominable  sectarian  work/* 

That  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  that  there  is  not 
always  the  most  real  piety  where  there  are  the  loudest  profes- 
sions, came  out  again  and  again  during  that  sad  controversy 
bt?tween  the  radicals  and  the  conservatives.  Here  is  an  account 
v/ritten  to  Dr.  Passavant  of  the  doings  in  a  theological  seminary 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Definite  Platform : 

*'I  have  a  copy  of  a  paper  published  there  by  the  students, 
a  paper  which,  in  the  language  of  Prof.  S,,  is  full  of  obscenity 
and  blasphemy,  published,  on  his  own  acknowledgment,  by 
theological  students.  I  will  keep  it  for  you,  and  I  want  you  to 
see  it.  1  think  the  Church  ought  to  know  what  a  hot-bed  of 
corruption  it  is.  One  of  the  sons  of  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Definite  Platform  and  a  number  of  others  went  so  far  as  to 
hold  a  mock  communion  with  bread  and  whisky.  I  would  not 
have  believed  half  that  is  in  the  blasphemous  sheet  had  not  S* 
acknowledged  it  all  on  the  floor  of  synod." 

There  had  been  serious  trouble  in  the  First  church,  Pitts- 
burg, Dr.  Passavant 's  former  church.  The  radical  element 
had  several  men  in  the  council  As  the  church  was  vacant  they 
were  determined  to  secure  a  man  after  their  own  heart  for 
pastor.  But,  owing  largely  to  the  quiet  influence  of  Dr.  Passa- 
vant, the  large  majority  stood  firmly  for  conservative  Luther- 
anism  and  the  General  Council.  The  baffled  opposition  now 
took  things  into  their  own  hands,  got  possession  of  the  church 
key  and  locked  the  door  to  prevent  the  congregation  from 
ha\nng  services.  They  would  not  ^ve  up  the  key  until  ordered 
.by  the  courts  to  do  so. 

They  then  seceded  from  the  congregation  and,  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets,  started  an  opposition  ehureh.  This 
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congiegatioiiy  however,  soon  eame  to  naufl^t '  Here  is  a  note 
from  Paaaavant  on  the  subjeet: 

**I  am  aboat  exhaosted  with  the  preasnreof  church  tron- 
blesy  but  God  sustaine  me  wonderfully,  for  which  I  bleaft  Hia 
'holy  name.  The  Bev.  Dr.  S.  was  here  on  Sunday  and  ia 
reported  to  have  preached  'two  splendid  sermons'  in  the  Third 
Presbyterian  church,  whose  pastor  was  absent  The  'holy' 
people  from  our  church  were  there  in  large  force,  but  I  am 
tdd  that  the  congrgation  in  our  church  was  as  good  as  before. 
What  a  peculiar  mercy  from  Qod  that  this  central  church  was 
saved  to  the  ^ynod  and  to  the  truth.  We  really  have  great 
reason  to  be  very  thankful  for  this  and  for  Brother  Laird's 
ooming.  Dr.  C.  is  here  at  his  old  business,  'log-rolling'  and 
wire-working.  Oh,  how  weary  I  am  of  these  mean  men  who  have 
turned  aside  to  their  crooked  ways  and  are  now  belying  the 
faith  of  the  brotherhood." 

Here  is  a  sample  of  many  similar  letters  written  to  and 
about  him  by  bitter  partisans: 

"Some  four  years  ago  I  withdrew  my  patronage  from  the 
Lutheran  and  Miisianary  because  I  saw  that  it  was  established 
to  create  or  at  least  to  widen  and  intensify  the  breach  which 
now  unhappily  disturbs  the  harmony  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  this  country.  You  have  had  a  principal  agency  in  creating 
this  breach,  as  is  apparent  from  the  bitterness  with  which  you 
have  denounced  the  General  Sjrnod,  its  friends  and  supporters, 
in  the  columns  of  your  paper.  The  legal  records  of  Armstrong 
County  afford  abundant  evidence  of  your  vindictiveness.  Apart 
from  more  recent  events  nearer  home  my  apprehension  would 
be  dull,  indeed,  if  I  did  not  find  in  all  this  good  reasons  for 
such  an  opinion  of  an  old  friend. 

"I  determined,  in  early  life,  not  to  form  my  friendships 
hastily,  and  never  to  sever  them  if  I  could  avoid  it,  without 
good  and  sufficient  cause.  In  the  present  case  the  fault  is  not 
mine,  which  interrupts  the  friendly  relations  of  *a  quarter  of  a 
century.'  No  one  regrets  it  more  deeply  than  I  do,  not  only  for 
myself,  but  for  the  hosts  of  other  friends  whom  you  have  lost 
If  you  can  conciliate  the  wrath  of  heaven  for  your  violent 
sundering  of  family  ties,  the  disruption  of  social  amenities,  the 
loss  of  one  old  friend,  or  even  of  many  will  be  of  little  moment 
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in  the  settlement  of  your  great  account.  To  the  mercjr  of  that 
tribunal  I  commend  you. 

*'I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.*' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Morris  of  Baltimore,  was  a  lifelong  friend  of 
Dr.  PassaranL  He  was  one  of  the  many  conservative  Lutherans 
who  remained  in  the  General  Synod.  lie  waa  a  humorist  as 
well  as  a  theologian.  When  the  controversy  was  rife  in  the 
Pittsburg  Synod  he  wrote  for  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary  the 
following  account  of  a  congregational  meeting: 

' '  COM  M  UNICATION. 

**Mr,  Missionary:—!  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about 
how  they  do  business  in  some  parts  of  western  Pennsylvania 
hut  I  never  wrote  for  a  paper  and  I  don^t  hardly  know  hoM*  to 
say  it.  But  if  you  agree  to  put  it  in  your  paper,  free  of  expense 
to  me»  I  will  tell  you  about  a  meeting  I  was  at  last  Saturday. 
Of  course  my  wife  was  altmg.  The  day  wiis  very  pleasant,  and 
I  auys  to  Salley  (tbat*s  my  wife)^  *Let*8  hitch  up  Doll  and  go 
to  that  congregational  meeting  up  at  K/  *Well,*  says  she,  *I 
just  thought  I  would  like  to  hear  the  proceedings  there  to-day;* 
hii  she  got  herself  ready  and  we  hitched  up  DnJl  and  we  went. 
When  we  got  there,  there  was  a  great  many  folks  there,  and 
We  set  down  until  meeting  commenced. 

*'The  preacher  came  pretty  soon  and  then  sung  a  hymn 
and  read  a  chapter  and  prayed.  Then  a  small  man  came  in 
with  a  big  book  and  laid  it  upon  the  table.  Says  I  to  Salley, 
*What  is  thatf'  *0/  says  she,  *I  guess  it's  a  big  Bible.'  'No,' 
says  I,  Mhe  preaeher  had  a  Bible  to  read  out  of  before;'  then 
somebody  said  it  was  the  church  book.  *Law  me/  says  Salley, 
*I  wonder  whether  that  is  full  of  church  matters;  they  must  do 
a  great  deal  of  business  here  to  need  such  a  big  book.*  I  won- 
dered, too. 

**Well,  the  preacher  moved  that  somebody  should  be  chair- 
man, and  then  they  elected  that  man,  and  he  set  dow*n  on  a 
oiiair.  Then  another  man  moved  that  the  man  that  brought 
that  churi'h  Vrnok  in  should  be  the  secretary.  Then  they  elected 
him,  t4>o.  Thinks  I,  'that's  nice,  that  goes  right  along  without 
any  trouble,  truly  these  folks  can  agree,  that's  the  way  church 
members  ought  to  agree/ 

**WeH,  the  chairman  or  somebody  else,  1  don't  recollect, 
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moved  that  the  women  should  have  a  vote,  and  somebody  else 
said,  *So  they  ought,'  and  then  they  voted  for  that  and  they 
all  voted  for  it.  'Salley,'  says  I,  *I  would  like  to  join  this 
church,  this  is  a  Christian  church,  see  how  they  all  agree  to- 
gether; I  like  to  see  that.' 

"Then  somebody  moved  for  giving  the  building  committee 
power  to  borrow  money  to  put  the  church  under  roof.  The 
secretary  said  they  would  have  to  stop  building  if  the  congre- 
gation didn't  let  them  do  that  and  then  their  house  would  go 
to  rack  and  they  would  lose  all  they  had  paid  out  so  far,  I 
don't  recollect  how  much  he  said,  and  they  voted  on  that  and 
the  all  agreed  on  it  and  they  voted  against  it.  And  after  it 
was  all  done,  then  the  chairman  got  up  and  said,  *Now  you 
have  done  it,  now  you  will  see  what  will  become  of  our  church 
property;  it  will  all  be  sold  for  us  and  then  we  have  nothing,' 
I  thought  that  was  queer.  Why  did  he  not  say  that  before 
thy  voted?  And  he  didn't  stay  inside  the  railing  either  when 
he  spoke.  He  got  outside,  I  thought  that  was  queer,  too.  But 
he  set  down  again  inside  the  railing,  on  his  chair. 

"Then  somebody  moved  again,  and  somebody  else  seconded 
that.  It  was  something  about  whether  they  would  go  into  the 
General  Council  or  not.  Then  the  secretary  said,  he  would  read 
a  letter  to  the  congregation  and  that  said  that  Brother  Bassler 
could  not  come,  but  he  sent  Mr.  Passavant  in  his  place  and 
hoped  they  would  receive  him.  But  the  preacher  jumped  up 
and  said  he  didn't  want  Passavant,  and  he  sjlk^ke  real  mad 
about  it.  I  thought  that  was  stranj^e  for  a  Christian  minister 
to  get  so  mad  all  at  once.  I  couldirt  understand  what  all  this 
meant,  but  then  the  secretary  said  what  it  was.  lie  said  some 
members  had  come  to  him  and  wanted  him  to  pet  a  man  to 
speak  and  explain  what  the  General  Council  intended  to  do. 
Whether  they  w^re  going  to  take  back  the  times  of  Luther  agrain 
and  make  crosses  on  a  person  when  they  were  bapti/ed  and 
drive  the  devil  out,  and  abolish  the  Sabbath,  and  do  such  thinjjrs. 
The  preacher  had  said  that  was  what  they  were  poinc:  to  do,  and 
they  didn't  believe  it.  They  wanted  Mr.  Passavant  to  say  if 
it  was  true.  But  the  preacher  jumped  up  a.L^ain  and  said  he 
could  tell  them  all  about  it  himself.  They  didn't  need  Passa- 
vant and  so  on.  Somebody  behind  me  handed  me  a  printed 
letter  that  the  preacher  had  vrvote  and  got  printed,     lie  paid 
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twenty  dollars  they  said,  for  what  he  got  printed.  He  sent 
them  all  over  the  country  and  tried  to  make  people  believe  that 
the  preachers  who  belonged  to  the  General  Council  was  going 
over  to  the  Pope,  to  ride  in  his  steamboat.  The  chairman  got 
up  again  and  went  outside  that  railing  and  said  that  there  was 
a  lie  out  somewhere. 

'*I  asked  SaDey  why  that  chairman  didn't  stay  insidi  the 
railing  when  he  spoke.  The  secretary  didn't  go  out.  She 
thought  perhaps  he  was  afraid  to  say  inside  what  he  .said  out 
lor  fear  of  desecrating  the  altar.  I  thought  so,  too,  then, 
perhaps  that  was  .the  reason.  The  preacher  jumped  up  iigain 
and  slapped  his  fist  on  a  paper,  as  mad  as  fire,  and  said  members 
must  ask  him  first  if  they  wanted  anybody  else  to  speak  and 
then  the  congregation,  too.  Somebody  else  said  tbe  preacher 
had  no  more  power  than  a  single  member.  I  thought  so  too, 
tvud  so  did  Sal  ley,  I  think  so  yet  and  Salley  does,  too.  What 
do  you  think  T 

**Well  they  voted  at  last,  and  twenty-three  voted  to  let 
Passavant  explain  the  matter,  and  twenty-five  voted  that  he 
shouldn't.  I  thought  that  was  queer.  Was  the  preacher  afraid 
to  have  his  letter  answered!    It  looked  so. 

**Then  they  voted  again  to  stay  out  of  the  General  Council 
or  go  in,  and  seventeen  voted  to  go  in  and  twenty-seven  not  to 
go  in.  The  preacher  thro  wed  dust  in  his  members'  eyes.  Whole 
handfuls.     I  saw  it  plainly. 

"Finally  they  adjourned;  but  I  felt  bad.  Says  I  to  Salley, 
'Ijet*8  go  home.  I  don't  believe  them  twenty-three  got  justice 
done;  it  looks  xcry  queer  to  me  that  they  wouldn't  let  Mr. 
Passavant  explain  the  other  side.  Now/  says  I  to  Salley,  *if 
the  preacher  said  what  was  true  in  his  letter,  why  should  he 
persuade  his  people  not  to  let  Passavant  speak?'  And  1 
thought,  too,  there  must  be  a  lie  out  somewhere,  as  the  chairman 
said.    Salley  thinks  so,  too.    What  do  you  think! 

'*  Yours  truly,  Lutheraner. 

•*P,  S.— Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  heard  more  about  this 
trouble.  If  you  print  this  and  want  to  hear  the  end,  I  will 
write  next  week  if  I  can  get  my  corn  up  in  time. 

Lutheraner/* 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  worries  of  that  eventful  year 
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eame  tore  ricknew  and  saffering  into  fhe  Paflsavant  home.  The 
Doctor  was  abient  every  day  for  nearly  a  week  at  a  ehurch  trial 
in  Eittanning.  The  pastor  there  had  tried  to  alienate  the 
eongregation  from  the  Pitferimrg  aynod.  To  this  end  he  had 
published  a  pamphlet  in  whieh  he  tried  to  make  his  i>eople 
believe  that  the  General  Council  people  were  going  towards 
Borne  and  would  endeavor  to  Romanize  the  Church.  By  citing 
fragmentary  and  garbled  extractSy  torn  out  of  their  connection, 
from  the  Confessions  of  the  Church,  he  had  tried  to  make 
believe  that  these  Confessions  taught  a  mechanical  and  magical 
iqMration  of  the  Sacraments  and  a  heartless  and  lifeless  formal- 
ism. As  Dr.  Passavant  was  not  allowed  to  preach  in  the  church 
during  the  trial  he  was  asked  to  preach  in  the  Court  House. 
A  large  representative  audience  heard  him  attentively  as  he 
calmly  met  the  slanders  and,  by  full  and  fair  quotation  from 
the  Confessions,  showed  that  they  teach  the  very  opposite  of 
what  the  pamphlet  had  claimed.  The  sermon  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  pastor  had  to  leave,  the  congregation  remained 
Iqyal  to  the  Pittsburg  Synod,  and  has  ever  since  been  happy 
in  the  (General  Council 

While  the  Doctor  was  absorbed  in  this  uncongenial  affair 
three  of  his  sons  were  seriously  sick  at  home.  He  came  down 
from  Eittanning  to  Pittsburg  every  evening  and  returned  in 
the  morning.  William  had  been  at  the  point  of  death  but 
recovered.  Prank  gradually  grew  worse  and  died.  Here  is 
an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  at  this  time: 

**The  shadows  of  the  dark  valley  are  gradually  gathering 
around  our  youngest  son,  little  Frank  Herman.  The  change 
since  yesterday  is  so  marked  that  the  doctor  who  came  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  was  counfounded.  All  his  remedies  fail 
to  operate,  and  the  sweet  little  sufferer  is  fading  away  before 
our  eyes  ...  Of  our  feelings  I  will  say  nothing  except 
that  we  pray  for  submission.  It  seems  as  if  our  hearts  must 
burst,  but  God  is  with  us,  nearer  than  ever.  For^^et  us  not, 
dear  Brother  Bassler,  in  your  prayers,  and  try.  to  be  ready  with 
the  orphan  children  to  lay  our  dear  lamb  in  the  quiet  resting 

place   with   the   other   beloved    sleepers   there Poor 

Eliza  is  heart-broken  and  has  not  slept  for  five  nights.  Her 
anxieties  and  burdens  from  the  first  have  been  too  great  for 
her." 
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Shortly  alter  this,  on  hia  forty*aixth  birthday,  he  writes  his 
mother: 

*' To-day  is  my  birthday,  though  none  of  us  remembered 
it  till  evening,  and  it  is  meet  and  right  that  I  should  devote  its 
closing  hours  to  her  unto  whom,  under  God,  I  am  indebted  fof 
what  little  of  good  I  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  in  life. 
Forty-six  years  ago  I  came  into  this  world  a  feeble  child,  and 
through  how  long  a  portion  of  this  long  time  were  not  you  the 
unwearied  and  loving  watcher  by  my  side,  inciting  me  to  what 
was  pure  and  good  and  restraining  me  from  the  manifold  temp- 
tations which  beset  my  pathway.  Not  a  day  passes  in  which  I 
do  not  recall  the  powerful  influence  of  your  example  or  your 
words^  and  as  the  years  gather  around  me  I  am  made  to  realize 
more  and  more  the  great  love  of  God,  not  only  in  giving  but 
also  in  preserving  you  to  me.  even  to  this  hour.  You  have 
so  often  laid  your  hand  upon  my  head,  dearest  mother,  and 
blessed  your  son,  that  it  is  the  natural  prompting  of  a  loving 
and  grateful  heart  to  do  the  same  for  you,  ever  thanking  and 
blessing  you  for  all  your  tenderness,  prudence  and  love, 
and  silent  but  most  powerful  rejitraints  of  your  teaching 
and  your  life.  Once  more,  too,  I  ask  your  forgiveness  for  all 
the  anxiety  and  pain  I  have  caused  you  hy  the  waywardness 
and  sins  of  my  youth  and  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  riper  years. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  you  have  long  since  done  so,  but  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  realize  that  these  things  are  a  perpetual 
sorrow  to  me  and  that  I  can  only  feel  happy  when  I  know  that 
I  bewail  them  before  God  and  my  dearest  mother. 

**Many  thanks,  dearest  mother,  to  you  and  Sidney  for 
your  many  acts  of  kindness  to  Eliza  and  the  children.  The 
latter  felt  badly  in  returning,  and  have  very  much  to  say  of 
*dear  grandma'  and  all  the  things  she  told  and  showed  them. 
Poor  Harry  seems  like  *a  lost  Pleiad,*  who  misses  Frank  at 
every  step  and  wanders  about  the  house,  looking  lonely  indeed." 

In  1873  a  certain  Mr.  Ziegenfuss,  who  had  been  graduated 
from  Pennsylvania  College,  studied  at  Philadelphia  Seminary, 
and  had  been  ordained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  went  over 
to  the  Episcopalians.  This  moved  the  Rev,  Dr.  Diehl  to  write 
an  article  in  the  Obsen^er^  in  which  he  elaimed  that  the  tendency 
of  the  Philadelphia  Seminary  and  of  the  General  Council  is  to 
*'IIigh  Church  Episcopacy."     In  reply  we  find  this  editorial 
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in  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary  of  Feb.  6,  1873;  we  are  not 
certain  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Passavant  but  we  are 
certain  that  it  expresses  *hi8  views.  We  quote  only  the  latter 
half  of  the  article: 

**If  there  are  any  other  ministers  who  have  made  such  a 
change  from  the  synods  connected  with  the  General  Council 
since  its  formation,  we  do  not  know  who  they  are.  Let  them 
be  named  before  so  unjust  and  injurious  an  assertion  is  started 
on  its  round  of  false  witness.  Even  in  this  trying  time  of 
change  and  transition  in  all  oyr  denominations  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently thank  God  for  the  remarkable  progress  toward  the  unity 
of  the  faith  and  the  establishment  of  so  many  in  the  truth  of 
Christ  as  confessed  by  the  Church. 

**Let  us  now  look  at  the  facts  on  the  other  side,  the 
changes  of  the  General  Synod  ministers  to  Episcopacy.  They 
will,  perhaps,  surprise  some  as  they  surprised  us.  The  first 
and  second  cases  we  note  occurred  about  the  time  Dr.  Diehl 
entered  the  ministry  and  the  second  created  no  small  sensation 
at  the  time,  as  Mr.  Kehler  was  known  in  those  days  as  'a  new 
measure  man.'    Here  are  the  names: 

**1.  Rev.  Wm.  Skull,  of  the  Virginia  Synod,  who  studied 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Gettysburg,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S. 
Schmucker  being  his  teacher  in  theology. 

**2.  Rev.  John  Kehler,  of  the  Maryland  Synod,  also  of 
Gettysburg  Seminary,  same  instructor  . 

**3.  Rev.  Edward  Meyer,  of  the  New  York  Synod,  edu- 
cated at  Hartwiek,  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  his  tutor  in  theology. 

**4.  Rev.  W.  R.  Rally,  licensed  by  the  Maryland  Synod, 
who  studied  at  the  Gettysburg  Seminary,  Dr.  S.  S.  8.  instructor. 

**5.  Rev.  Mr.  Von  Schmidt,  studied  at  Gettysburg  and 
re-ordained  by  Bishop  Kemper,  of  Wisconsin. 

**6.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  confirmed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Kurtz,  re-confirmed  by  Bishop  Whitehouse;  ordained  by  the 
Maryland  Synod,  re-ordained  in  Illinois;  studied  in  the  Get- 
tysburg Seminary  and  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  Illinois 
synods  connected  with  the  General  SjTiod  at  the  time  of  his 
passing  over. 

**7.  Rev.  Mr.  Steck,  studied  at  Gettysburg  and  belonged 
to  one  of  the  synods  in  Pennsylvania  connected  with  the 
General  Synod. 
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*'8,  Rev.  A.  Rumph,  studied  at  Hartwick  and  belonged 
to  the  Ilartwkk  Synod.  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  his  instructor  in 
theology. 

**9.  Rev.  P.  M.  Bird,  studied  at  Tlartwick  Seminary;  saine 
instruetor.  At  the  time  of  the  separation  belonged  to  the  New 
York  Ministerinm.  Would  not  go  to  the  seeeders  and  eould 
not  go  to  the  General  Couneil  because  he  was  not  a  Lutheran. 
Broad  Church  in  doctrine  and  latitudinarian  in  his  ideas,  he 
finally  tloated  into  the  Episcopalian  Church. 

**10.  Rev,  pJohn  C.  Weills,  son  of  Rev.  A,  Weills,  Washing* 
ton,  Pa.»  studied  part  of  his  course  in  the  Philadelphia  Sem- 
inary, but,  as  the  Observer  of  that  day  declared,  he  could  not 
endure  symbolism  and  went  over  to  the  Oen(?ral  Synod  with 
great  eclat,  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  by  the  East  Pennsyl- 
vania Synod  but  not  given  one  of  the  leading  churches  in  the 
General  Synod  as  Dr.  Hutter  had  hoped,  became  dissatisfied, 
took  charge  at  Valatie,  X.  Y.»  was  suspected  of  Universalism, 
accused  of  it  by  some  of  the  people  and  resigned.  A  few  weeks 
before  he  joined  the  Epi.scopal  Church  he  declared  to  a  gentle- 
man who  visited  him  his  belief  in  Universalism  and  scoffed  at 
the  evangelical  faith  on  this  point. 

**We  turn  their  o^m  argument  against  the  General  Synod 
editors,  and  ask  for  them  to  tell  us  why  so  many  of  their  men 
develop  in  this  Episcopal  direction.  Let  them  answer  the 
(piestion,  and  when  they  have  tried  their  hand  on  that  we  will 
be  prepared  with  another/* 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  chatty  letter  to  Dr.  Morris,  in 
which  he  freaks  of  the  consciousness  of  the  creeping  on  of  old 
age.  He  also  expresses  his  opinion  concerning  a  scurrilous 
German  periodical  called  Kcllc  und  Schwert,  which  appeared 
for  a  short  time  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  published  anony- 
mously and  under  a  pretended  xeal  for  reine  Lehre  and  echtes 
Deutschihnm,  it  slanderously  attacked  the  best  men  of  the 
General  Council  as  well  as  iis  Institutions: 

**Here  we  are  toiling  on  day  after  day  in  the  care  of  the 
various  Institutions.  The  interests  at  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 
have  become  so  important  and  time-occupytng  and  consuming 
that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  or  end.  And  besides^  so 
many  dear  old  friends  and  helpers  have  died  that  T  feel  the 
burden  at  times  very  heavy  all  along  the  line.    Returned  ten 
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from  my  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  trip  to  the  West  It  is 
becoming  such  a  trial  to  leave  home  and,  what  is  worst  of  all, 
I  am  beginning  to  get  either  tired  or  lazy,  I  know  not  wiiich. 
You  will  laugh  at  a  youngster  of  only  sixty-seven  talking  thus 
when  you,  slightly  beyond  eighty,  limber  about  like  a  man  of 
fifty.    But  so  it  is,  and  I  cannot  help  but  confess  the  truth. 

**You  wonder  whether  I  will  reply  to  Helle  und  Schweri, 
as  someone  «alls  it.  Nay,  verily !  I  do  not  even  read  what  they 
say  about  me.  I  would  as  soon  attack  and  defend  myself  against 
a  skunk  as  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  such  blackguards. 
They  have  made  the  German  name  a  stench  in  the  Church  and 
have  completely  killed  themselves.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  Lord  permits  such  assassins  to  live,  just  as  He  permits 
bedbugs,  horseflies  and  Southern  woodticks  to  bite  and  torment 
But  the  result  will  be  a  blessed  one.  *As  for  those  that  turn 
aside  unto  their  crooked  ways,  the  Lord  shall  lead  them  forth 
with  the  workers  of  iniquity;  but  peace  shall  be  upon  Israel.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


ORPHAN  WORK.  —  ROCHESTER.  - 
MOUNT  VERNON 


ZELIENOPLE.  — 


In  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary  of  July  30,  1863,  we  find 
this  account  of  the  progress  of  Dr.  Passavant'a  work  in 
Rochester  and  Zelienople: 

"The  second  week  in  July  was  a  memorable  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Home  and  Farm  School.  Though  late  in  appear- 
ing, a  few  notices  of  the  events  which  then  took  place  will  not 
be  without  special  interest  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  dedication  to  Ood  and  to  the  sacred  purposes 
of  mercy  of  the  new  Orphans*  Home  at  Rochester,  Beaver 
County,  Pa. 

"The  removal  of  the  Home  from  Pittsburg  to  this  place, 
was  lately  announced  in  our  columns.  It  was  the  final  result 
of  years  of  painful  waiting^  and  of  earnest  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  question,  *What  would  l>e  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Institution?'  From  its  commencement  in  1852»  it  had  been  in 
a  part  of  the  old  Infirmary,  but  the  rooms  hitherto  occupied 
were  now  needed  for  hospital  purposes.  The  claims  of  the  sick 
could  not  be  disregarded  and  a  removal  elsewhere  was  un- 
avoidable. But  where  to  go  was  the  rjuestion.  The  want  of 
means,  but  mainly  the  cost  of  sufficient  ground  precluded  the 
idea  of  k»cating  a  permanent  home  in  the  city.  Besides,  the 
welfare  of  the  children  called  for  a  residence  in  the  country. 
Past  experience  with  the  boys  indicated  a  similar  location  for 
the  girls.  It  was  felt  that  sueh  a  home  would  be  healthier, 
cheaper,  happier  and  better  in  many  important  respects. 
Fortunately,  may  we  not  say,  providentially,  we  had  for  years 
past  a  small  farm  which  seemed  to  be  the  ver>'  location  de- 
sired, and,  though  given  for  other  charities,  when  means  were 
not  furnished  by  the  Church  for  their  establishment  we  asked 
and  obtained  permission  of  the  kitjd  donors  to  devote  it  as  a 
home  for  orphan  children.  Accordingly,  we  offered  it  to  the 
Deaconess  Institution  for  this  and  kindred  purposes  and,  after 
due  consideration,  thf  offer  was  thankfully  accepted,  the  trans- 
fer of  the  property  made  and  recorded,  and  arrangements  en- 
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tered  into  for  the  removal  of  the  Home  from  Pittsburg  to 
Rochester.  This  was  not  accomplished  without  considerable 
labor  and  expense,  for  the  dwelling  houses  on  the  farm  needed 
renewing,  a  school  house  had  to  be  built  and  a  nameless  but 
necessary  change  of  the  whole  establishment  to  fit  it  for  the 
new  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  appropriated.  Then  came 
the  removal  of  the  children,  with  the  sisters  in  charge,  to  this 
new  home.  This  took  place  some  two  months  ago,  so  that  the 
inconveniences  of  moving  time  are  now  forgotten  and  the  two 
orphan  families  are  fully  established  in  their  comfortable 
dwelling. 

"The  consecration  to  God  of  this  property  with  its  build- 
ings and  grounds  was  thought  to  be  an  appropriate  act  of  faith 
and  thanksgiving.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  July 
8,  in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  other  friends, 
the  whole  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  care  and 
relief  of  the  fatherless.  The  assembled  congregation  met  in 
the  orchard  just  in  the  rear  of  the  school  house.  The  sky  above 
was  overcast  with  clouds,  as  if  in  kindness  to  ward  off  the 
noon-day  sun.  A  pleasant  breeze  cooled  the  sultry  air.  In  the 
distance  for  nearly  twenty  miles,  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Ohio  with  its  numerous  villages  and  hamlets  was  spread  out 
before  Ihe  eye  of  the  beholder,  while  the  two  orphan  families 
of  twenty-five  little  girls,  with  the  sisters,  were  grouped  to- 
gether on  the  grass,  sweetly  singing  the  praise  of  the  Redeemer. 
Then  the  history  of  the  Institution  was  traced  from  its  first 
bcfjinninp:  to  the  present  time,  and  the  history  also  of  the 
purchase  of  this  Orphan  Farm,  orijrinating  as  it  did  with  the 
donation  of  three  thousand  dollars  unexpectedly  made  to  us 
by  a  gentleman,  on  the  train.  The  character  of  the  charity  was 
explained  from  the  charter,  its  benefits  open  to  all  without 
distinction  of  country  or  creed,  but  its  positive  reliirious  teach- 
ings clearly  defined  and  settled  by  the  same  instrument,  so  . 
that  the  bickerin.u:s  of  sectai-ian  jealousy  may  not  rob  the 
fatherless  of  the  blessed  faith  of  Christ.  That  faith  was  then 
unitedly  confessed  by  the  orphans  before  the  visitors  and  the 
officers  of  the  Institution,  after  which,  the  Director,  Rev.  11. 
Reck,  solemnly  offered  up  to  (lod  the  entire  (Establishment,  as 
a  home  for  the  fatherless,  forever.  The  services  were  simph^ 
but  impressive,  and  tears  of  thanksirivinii:  and  pious  joy  coursed 
down   many  cheeks. 

**The  situation  of  the  new^  Institution  is  one  of  singular 
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and  romantic  beauty.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  order  that  our  children  may  carry  with  them  through 
life  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  their  early  home.  The  tract  of 
land  contains  forty-five  or  more  acres  and  is  sufficiently  large 
for  an  Institution  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  children.  By  the 
recent  pajTuent  of  a  debt  of  a  thousand  dollars  which  yet  re- 
mained, this  property  is  practically  free  from  all  liabilities. 
The  location  is  deemed  peculiarly  suitable.  It  is  situated  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  Rochester  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Chi- 
c&go  railroad,  about  twenty -six  miles  from  Pittsburg  and  ten 
miles  from  Zelienople,  the  road  to  which  passes  by  its  very 
door.  All  the  trains  stop  at  the  Rochester  station^  so  that  it  is 
accessible  by  rail  from  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
No  other  point  in  Western  Pennsylvania  combines  so  many 
advantages  for  such  an  Institution  as  this.  Its  proximity  to 
the  Farm  School,  where  the  brothers  of  many  of  the  girls  re- 
side, is  very  important,  and  the  children  of  both  Institutions 
annually  meet  to  stren^hen  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship, 

**The  Lutheran  Deaconess  Institution  in  this  city  is  in- 
corporated by  the  Legislature,  and  the  objects,  as  set  forth  in 
the  charter,  are  'The  relief  of  the  sick  and  insane,  the  care  of 
the  orphan,  the  education  of  youth  and  the  exercise  of  mercy 
to  the  unfortunate  and  destitute/  An  organized  and  permanent 
existence  is  thus  provided  for  an  Institution  the  members  of 
which  devote  themselves,  without  any  vows,  to  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  in  the  four  great  fields  of  human  misery,  the  field  of 
the  sick  and  insane,  of  the  poor,  of  the  ignorant,  and  of  the 
imprisoned  and  fallen.  The  charter  likewise  provides  for  the 
reception  of  any  new  members.  Accordingly,  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  8,  a  number  of  friends  with 
the  orphans  filled  the  little  schoolhoiLse  chapel  of  the  Home  to 
witness  the  solemn  introduction  into  the  office  of  Deaconess 
of  three  young  ladies,  who  for  a  considerable  time  past  have 
been  inmates  of  the  Infirmary  and  Home,  and  have  *made  full 
proof  of  their  ministrj\'  After  the  chanting  of  a  Psalm  and 
the  repetition  of  the  Commandments  by  the  orphans,  a  selection 
from  the  Scriptures  was  read  by  Rev.  0*  Bassler,  which  was 
followed  by  an  appropriate  hj^mn.  The  Director  of  the  Dea- 
coness Institute  then  preached  a  short  sermon  from  Romans 
16:  1,  2,  'I  commend  unto  you  Phoebe,  our  sister,  who  is  a 
gervant  (deaconess)  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  that  ye  rcceivej 
her  in  the  Lord  as  becometh  saiulx,  ami  that  ye  assist  her  in  what 
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soever  business  she  hath  need  of  you,  f  or  she  has  been  a  succourer 
of  many  and  of  myself  also.  *  The  Scriptural  authority  for  the  of- 
fice of  Deaconess  was  argued  from  the  general  consent  of  the 
Church  from  the  beginning  and  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
its  purest  ages.  The  duties  also  of  this  ofSce  were  fully  de- 
scribed. The  Christian  deaconess  is,  first,  a  servant  of  Christ. 
She  is  such,  not  only  in  the  general  sense  in  which  all  believers 
are  servants  of  Him  'whose  they  are  and  whom  they  serve,' 
but  in  that  high  sense  in  which  the  whole  being  is  consecrated 
to  the  service  and  glory  of  the  Redeemer.  Secondly,  a  servant 
of  the  Church.  Christ  and  His  people  are  one.  Serving  Christ, 
such  a  one  becomes  a  servant  of  all  for  Jesus'  sake.  Not  only, 
like  Phoebe,  does  she  become  *a  succorer  of  many*  among  the 
believing,  but  her  merciful  mission  is  likewise  extended  to  the 
miserable  and  sinful  who  are  without.  The  hope  of  'saving 
some'  makes  the  most  painful  service  light.  Under  its  inspiring 
influence  the  dread  of  contagion  vanishes,  weariness  is  forgot- 
ten, ingratitude  is  disregarded  and  life  or  death  is  gained. 
Thirdly,  a  servant  to  her  associates  in  the  work  of  mercy.  In 
this  community  of  kindred  hearts  and  toiling  hands  Christ  is 
the  master  and  all  are  servants.  To  be  useful  to  each  other,  to 
aid  in  their  teaching,  to  share  their  anxieties  and  bear  their 
burdens,  especially  in  the  first  months  and  years  of  weakness 
and  misgiving,  and  thus  to  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ,  is  an 
important  work  of  this  Christian  service.  Here  emphatically 
none  liveth  unto  herself,  and  all  are  members  one  of  another. 

**The  sermon  bein^  ended,  the  three  sisters  approached  the 
altar  and  answered  affirmatively  the  following  questions  in  a 
distinct  and  courageous  voice: 

**1.  Have  you,  of  your  own  free  choice,  moved  thereto  by 
the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  and  without  the  persuasion  of  others, 
chosen  this  service  upon  which  you  are  now  about  to  enter? 

**2.  Are  you  resolved  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  Christian  Deaconess  in  the  fear  of  God  and  according  to  His 
Word  so  long  as  you  continue  in  this  office  ? 

^'The  right  hand  of  Christian  recognition  was  now  given 
t-o  these  our  fellow-laborers  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution, 
after  which  they  were  committed  to  God  in  fervent  prayer. 
The  singing  of  the  following  appropriate  hymn,  with  the  bene- 
diction, closed  the  solemn  services: 
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**lt  8o  poor  a  worm  as  I 

May  to  Thy  great  glory  live, 
All  my  actions  sanctify, 

All  my  words  and  thoughts  receive; 
Claim  me  for  Thy  service,  claim 
All  I  have  and  all  I  am. 

"Take  my  soul  and  body's  powersi 

Take  my  memory,  mind  and  will, 
All  my  goods  and  ietll  my  hours. 

All  I  know  and  all  I  feel; 
All  I  think,  or  speak,  or  do; 
Take  my  heart;  but  make  it  new. 

"Now,  O  God,  Thine  own  I  am: 

Now,  I  give  Thee  back  Thine  own. 
Freedom,  friends  and  health,  and  fame, 

Consecrate  to  Thee  alone. 
Thine  I  live,  thrice  happy  I; 
Happier  still,  if  Thine  I  die!'* 

''May  we  not  ask:  *Who  will  next  consecrate  themselves  to 
this  holy  service?  Who  next  will  say,  'Here  am  I,  send  meT 
Will  not  some  at  least  ponder  this  question  of  duty?  Christian 
women!  Shall  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  young  men  of 
this  land  nobly  rush  to  battle  and  to  death  when  their  country 
calls,  and  can  you  refuse  when  Christ  invites  you  to  this 
peaceful  labor  for  souls?  If  cannot  be!  He  calls  you  not  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.  The  service  may  be 
toilsome,  but  He  will  make  it  light.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  go 
into  the  midst  of  danger.  He  can  shield  you.  You  may  die; 
but  to  live  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain.  Courage,  then !  With 
Christ  in  life  and  death  in  gain,  make  the  consecration.  What 
an  honor!  To  minister  to  Him  before  whom  angels  bow  and 
Tvorship,  in  the  persons  of  His  suffering  disciples!  And  what 
a  reward!  To  hear  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself,  *I  was 
an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave 
me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in ;  I  was  sick,  and 
ye  visited  me;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Come, 
>e  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared-  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 

'*A  pleasant  ride  of  a  few  hours  over  the  'hill  country'  of 
Beaver  County  brought  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  a  few  other 
friends  to  the  village  of  Zelienople,  where  kind  greetings  wel- 
comed the  coming  guests.    The  strained  eye  looked  in  vain  lor 
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the  once  graceful  towers  of  the  Farm  School.  In  place  of  that 
imposing  pile  there  was  naught  but  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins. 
The  same  flowers  bloomed  around,  the  same  bright  faces  beamed 
with  joyful  recognition,  but  all  else  how  changed!  It  seemed 
as  a  dream,  and  yet  the  sad  reality  was  too  real  not  to  be  soon 
realized.  On  Thursday  morning  the  Board  of  Visitors  person- 
ally examined  the  improvements  and  buildings  in  progress  at 
the  Farm  School,  and  at  ten  and  a  half  o'clock  met  the  children 
and  their  teachers  in  the  temporary  schoolhouse,  where  some 
time  was  spent  in  devotional  exercises  and  examination  in  a  few 
of  the  branches.  Such,  however,  was  the  interruption  in  the 
studies  occasioned  by  the  fire  and  the  necessity  of  employing 
the  labor  of  the  boys  at  the  brickyards,  foundations  and  other 
work  of  the  buildings,  that  the  extended  examination  of  previ- 
ous years  was  dispensed  with. 

*'At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  though  no  public  an- 
nouncement could  be  made  of  such  a  service,  a  number  of 
friends  met  with  the  Board  and  oflScers  to  lay  the  comer-stone 
of  the  main  building  or  central  house  of  the  Institution.  The 
contents  of  the  old  corner-stone  were  deposited  in  the  new  one, 
and  a  second  entry  made  upon  the  parchment  which  was  placed 
in  the  original  corner-stone  of  the  building  in  1854.  Both 
statements  were  read  and  the  contrast  in  reference  to  the  offi- 
cers, the  government  and  condition  of  the  country  awakened 
many  solemn  emotions,  'Franklin  Pierce  then  being  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Wm.  Bif?ler  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.'  'This  corner-stone  is  laid  in  the  midst  of 
the  dreadful  civil  war',  etc!  Brief  addresses  were  delivered  by 
ditTerent  brothers;  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  was  humbly 
invoked;  and  His  adorable  Son  Jesus  Christ  was  worshipped 
in  hymns  of  praise,  after  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in 
the  name  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  in  the  humble  hope  that  this 
saered  edifice  may  be  a  refuge  for  the  fatherless  for  centuries 
to  come.  A  benediction  by  Rev.  Father  Manning,  President 
of  the  Board,  closed  the  exercises  of  this  interesting  occasion, 
and  after  ])artaking  of  some  refresliments,  in  a  short  time  the 
brethren  were  on  their  return  way  to  Rochester.  We  leave  it 
to  another  pen  to  give  the  details  of  this  return,  and  other 
pleasant  incidents  by  the  way.'* 

Some  kind   friend   of  Pittsburg,   during  Dr.    Passavant's 
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absence,  donated  a  large  bell  for  the  Farm  School.    This  moved 
the  Doctor  to  become  poetic.    He  writes: 

**Here  is  a  stanza  not  found  in  Edgar  A.  Poe's  *  Bells:' 

THE  FABM  SCHOOL  BELL. 

''Hear  the  pleasant  orphan  bell- 
Sacred  belli 
.  Oh,  what  a  world  of  peaceful  rest 
Its  melody  fortells. 
How   sweetly   at   the   dawning 
Of  a  summer  Sunday  morning 
Sounds  the  rhyming 
And   the  chiming  of  the  belli 
How  it  peals  out  its  delight 
At  the  happy,  happy  sight 
Of  the  villagers'  commotion, 
As  they  go  to  their  devotion. 
What  emotions  fill  the  breast 
At  the  ringing, 
And  the  singing! 
And  the  solemn  organ  blending 
With  the  fervent  prayer  ascending 
To  the  God  who  made  the  Sabbath 
For  the  weary  Pilgrim's  rest  I 

What  joy,  what  pain  the  bosom  sweUa, 
As  fondly  reminiscence  dwells 
On  the  happy  hours  of  childhood, 
When  we  hear  the  orphan  belli 
Oh,  the  rhyming. 
And   the   chiming 
Of  the  bell! 
Of  the  bell,  bell,  beU, 
Bell,  bell,  bell— 
Of  the  rich  melodious  chiming 
Of  that  pleasant  orphan  bell!" 

The  most  prominent  English  Lutheran  church  in  New  York 
City  in  the  early  sixties  was  St.  James. '  This  congregation  had 
been  vacant  for  several  months.  The  Church  Council  had  in- 
vited Dr.  Passavant  to  supply  the  pulpit  during  Holy  Week 
including  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter  in  1865. 

It  was  during  this  week's  stay  in  New  York  that  the 
Doctor's  heart  was  moved  at  the  sight  of  so  many  orphans  left 
6y  the  war  and  cast  out  upon  the  charities  of  the  cold  world. 
He  felt  that  the  Church  owed  it  to  herself  as  well  as  to  her 
compassionate  Lord  to  be  a  mother  and  to  provide  a  home  for 
these  homeless  wai£s.    In  his  persuasive  and  powerful  manner 
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he  brought  the  Church's  responsibility  and  privilege  before  the 
good  people  of  St  James*.  Of  the  result  of  this  plea  and  of  his 
personal  efforts  to  interest  individuals  in  the  project,  he  writes 
to  Holls  and  Bassler: 

**  According  to  promise  made  to  Brother  B.-  in  my  note 
before  leaving  home,  I  avail  myself  of  the  first  leisure  moment 
al  hand  to  communicate  with  you  in  reference  tt)  the  existing 
slate  of  things  which  called  me  on  a  second  visit  to  this  city. 
On  this  afternoon  a  week  ago  I  left  home  and  have  since  been 
in  this  city  and  vicinity,  having  held  four  services  during 
Passion  Week  for  this  stilt  vacant  English  Lutheran  church; 
and  during  the  intervals  between  those  services  have  had  many 
opportunities  for  improvement  and  observation  in  this  vast 
central  metropolis  of  the  New  World. 

"In  my  last  interview  with  Brother  Bassler  I  gave  him 
some  information  of  the  desires  and  purpose  of  a  few  of  our 
people  here,  of  their  request  and  of  my  intention  to  come  on 
and  see  whether  they  would  lead  to  anything  more  than  *  pious 
desires.'  Out  of  an  unwillingness  to  occasion  thought  to  our 
dear  Brother  Holls,  who  has  already  suffered  so  much  recently, 
T  conclude  it  better  to  defer  all  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject  and  ask  Brother  Bassler  to  do  the  same  until  I  might 
personally  see  whether  the  subject  was  worthy  of  that  serious 
and  prayerful  reflection  and  study  which  such  a  topic,  would 
unavoidably  cause.  If  I  have  erred  in  this  it  was  an  error  of 
the  head,  not  of  the  heart.  It  was  kindness  to  and  confidence 
in  Brother  Holls  and  not  the  lack  of  it,  and  just  as  little  a 
wish  to  solve  this  pi^rploxinj::  problem,  without  consultation  with 
both  of  yon  and  Brother  Reek,  in  whose  society  and  love  I 
esteem  it  the  joy  of  my  life  to  be  permitted  to  live  and  labor 
that  moved  me  to  do  as  I  did.  To  be  brief,  then,  the  suggestion 
which  I  made  during  my  first  visit  to  a  wealthy  member  of  our 
church  in  this  city  to  do  something:  noble  for  the  succor  of  the 
immigrant  children,  has  taken  hold  of  his  mind,  and  he  has 
fully  resolved  to  contri])ute  $30,000  towards  the  founding  of 
such  an  Institution  in  or  near  the  city.  To  bring  the  whole 
matter  to  a  test  I  drew  up  a  subscription  book,  writing  it  very 
carefully  and  placin^j:  the  whole  in  the  most  intimate  connection 
with  the  Lutheran  Church  and  with  our  Institutions  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  he  cheerfully  subscribed  the  sum,  with  the  remark 
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that  $5,000  or  $10,000  additional  if  necessaiy  he  would  not 
mind,  in  order  to  make  the  undertaking  successful*  His  brother, 
likewise  a  member  of  the  same  congregation,  was  approached  at 
bis  suggestion,  and  he  added  $10,000  more,  while  ^lessrs.  G.  and 
A,  Ockershausen  added  $10,000  more,  making  $50,000  already 
secured  from  four  responsible  men  towards  this  object.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  these  brethren  that  fifty  thousand  more  can  be 
collected  among  the  German  merchants  (and  a  few  Americans) 
without  difficulty  in  sums  of  from  $500  to  $5,000,  as  a  thank- 
offering  that  the  war  has  closed^  with  special  reference  to  the 
relief  of  the  thousands  nf  neglected  soldiers*  orphans  and  needy 
immigrant  children.  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  try  any 
more  until  I  had  made  some  inquiry  about  the  probable  cost  of 
a  suitable  farm  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  yesterday  visited 
the  most  desirable  location  on  the  Harlem  and  Albany  Railroad, 
some  fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pease,  the 
originator  of  the  Five  Points  movement,  has  located  his  Farm 
Institution  for  boys.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  is  that  two 
such  farms  within  a  half  hour's  ride  from  the  city,  on  the  great 
railroad  trunk  lines  to  Albany  and  New  England,  enn  be  pur- 
chased for,  say  thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars,  which  amount 
could  easily  be  collected  in  a  few  weeks,  having  already  secured 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  buildings  on  both  places. 
So  the  matter  now  stands.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole 
establishment  of  Mr.  Pease  may  be  transferred  to  the  enter- 
prise for  a  trifle,  both  Mr.  Pease  and  one  of  the  trustees  having 
called  to  speak  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure,  as  they 
desire  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  Five 
Points,  and  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  devote  any  longer 
to  their  Farm  School  'Experiment.*  Of  this  I  will,  therefore^ 
say  nothing  until  a  written  proposition  is  made  on  this  subject. 


**Now  what  shall  we  say  to  these  things  t  Can  we  say 
anything  else  than  this:  *Who  is  a  Ood  like  unto  Thee,  who 
doest  great  and  wonderful  things  in  the  earth?'  And  still  [ 
cannot  yet  clearly  see  that  it  is  our  duty  to  undertake  this  work. 
I  see,  indeed,  that  none  but  God  could  have  put  such  a  thought 
of  faith  into  the  hearts  of  men  as  to  give  such  a  sum ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  cannot  understand  how  wc  can  undertake 
such  work  without  the  man,  and  yet,  when  I  told  Mr.  Peosi*  my 
feelings  and  views,  his  answer  was :  '  Cannot  He  who  fumiabed 
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the  means  furnish  the  menT'  Beyond  a  doubt  He  can,  if  it 
pleases  Him  and  if  we  ask  in  faith.  On  this  last  point  I  have 
some  facts  to  mention  which  seem  so  wonderful  that  I  will  defer 
them  till  we  meet  and  can  confer  together  in  confidence  and  in 
prayer.  Meanwhile,  rest  assured  that  I  will  do  nothing  which 
will  in  any  way  compromise  my  relations  to  you,  my  dear 
fellow-laborer  in  Christ,  or  commit  the  course  of  the  future  by 
the  purchase  of  property  or  by  pledges  or  promises.  I  propose 
to  lay  all  the  facts  before  you,  Br.  Reck  and  Sister  Elizabeth, 
with  any  proposition  which  may  be  made  by  others,  and  we  can 
consult  over  the  whole  subject  in  the  fear  of  God. 

**In  the  meantime  I  would  fraternally  ask  you  both  to 
calmly  consider  this  unexpected  manifestation  of  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  fatherless.  We  have  not  only  seen  nothing  like 
it  in  our  American  Lutheran  Church,  but  I  know  of  nothing 
equal  to  it  in  any  Church  of  the  land.  My  impression  is  that 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  additional  to  the  fifty  thousand 
already  subscribed  will  come  together  from  this  congregation. 
The  condition  of  this  congregation  has  been  most  deplorable 
for  fifty  years.  It  was  literally  dying  of  the  *dry  rot.'  Now 
it  seems  to  have  been  quickened  to  a  newness  of  life  which  is 
really  marvelous.  Every  day  persons  send  word  that  they 
want  to  be  called  on  and  will  give  liberally,  so  soon  as  it  is 
known  whether  the  work  will  go  on.  I  can  tell  them  nothing 
positively  but  I  am  gradually  coming  to  the  clear  conviction 
that  we  ought  not  to  longer  be  in  doubt,  that  *it  is  the  Lord.' 
I  daily  pray  that  we  may  come  to  a  united  conviction  on  the 
subject  and  that  God  will  graciously  show  us  by  unmistakable 
signs  what  is  His  good  and  gracious  will.** 

On  June  22,  he  writes  Bassler  from  New  York : 
**0n  Friday  last  I  went  out  to  the  *  Pease'  Farm  in  order 
*to  eat  strawberries*  which  are  to  be  seen  by  the  acre,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  see  the  trustees  of  the  place  who  were  also 
there.  They  liad  held  a  meeting  some  time  ago  and  are  willing 
to  sell  the  two  places  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  acres  for 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  to  us  with  all  the  buildings,  etc., 
as  they  now  stand.  This  is  very  reasonable  indeed,  and  our 
friends  here  seem  to  be  generally  in  favor  of  the  purchase  so 
soon  as  we  can  raise  some  thirty-two  thousand  dollars  which 
they  think  the  trustees  will  take  for  it.  On  Saturday  last  I 
began  visiting  certain  parties  and  thus  far  by  the  blessing  of 
God   have    obtained    subscriptions    in   sums   of   one    thousand 
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dollars  each  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  This  is  a  slow  work, 
having  to  call  many  times  on  the  parties  in  question  before  find* 
ing  them  in  and  then  one  by  one  to  win  them  over  for  the  cause. 
About  half  of  this  is  from  Germans  and  the  rest  from  persona 
in  the  English  Lutheran  Church.  I  think,  dear  brother,  you 
will  think  this  is  a  poor  show  towards  purchasing  the  fami  in 
question,  but  it  is  the  best  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  view  of 
the  terrible  heat,  the  absence  of  many  from  the  city»  and  the 
inherent  difficulty  of  getting  the  people  to  give  up  their  cash. 
This  week's  experience  however  has  convinced  me  that  the 
money  can  be  raised,  but  that  it  must  be  dug  out»  subscription 
by  subscription,  and  generally  in  smaller  sums  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  My  object  was,  if  possible,  to  raise  the  whole  sum 
this  week,  but  if  I  can  secure  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  dollars, 
it  is  as  much  as  can  be  done  on  this  trip.  For  the  remainder 
we  must  look  to  the  eflforts  of  the  friends  here  after  I  leave,  and 
what  they  cannot  make  up  I  will  have  to  collect  when  I  next 
come  on  in  the  fall  and  the  autumn  business  has  again  brought 
the  citizens  together.  Meanwhile,  much  as  I  desire  to  pur* 
chase  now,  it  is  deemed  best  not  to  do  so  till  we  have  the  whole 
sum  subscribed,  without  touching  on  the  building  fund  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  already  secured.  This  is  the  idea  of 
the  friends  here,  and  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  go  against  this 
Cijurse.  recommended  by  the  heavy  donors.  Providence  per- 
mitting, I  will  still  be  here  on  Sunday,  as  the  church  has  no  one 
to  preach  for  them,  and  I  am  anxious  to  do  what  I  can  before 
finally  leaving," 

In  December,  he  writes  to  his  mother  about  his  recent  trip 
east  and  the  proposed  New  York  orphan  work: 

**My  stay  there  was  on  the  whole  tolerably  pleasant  By 
God's  blessing  upon  our  united  work  the  subscriptions  were 
brought  up  to  such  a  figure  that  the  friends  thought  it  advisable 
to  purchase  the  two  farms  adjoining  each  other  of  which  I 
have  told  you,  making  together  one  hundred  and  eleven  acres 
of  excellent  and  finely  located  land,  with  buildings  worth  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  whole  was  purchased 
for  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  last  six  thousand  to  be 
paid  without  interest  in  thirteen  months,  the  rest  by  the  first 
uf  Februarj\  This  will  be  done,  without  any  pressure,  from 
the  subscriptions  taken.  Mr.  Hoge  gave  me  one  thousand 
dollars  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Smith,  formerly  of  Wood  Street,  Pitts- 
burg, whom  I  met  most  unexpectedly  on  the  train  gave  me  five 
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hundred  dollars  without  the  least  urging  from  anyone.  These 
and  other  tokens  of  God 's  loving  providence  over  the  work  were 
very  pleasant  and  encouraging.  I  am  now  truly  glad  that  I 
did  not  accept  the  call  to  New  York.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wedekind 
is  succeeding  very  well  and  has  more  than  enough  to  do.  Be- 
sides, he  finds  that  he  cannot  get  a  house  for  love  or  money  in 
New  York  and  had  to  be  separated  from  his  family  all  winter. 
0,  what  a  deliverance  to  be  where  I  am.  Surely  God  has  already 
vindicated  the  wisdom  of  yielding  in  this  matter  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others.'' 

Here  is  a  later  letter  to  his  mother  about  the  eastern  farm : 
**  Sister  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Holls  were  designated  as  the 
committee  to  accompany  me,  and  they  seemed  at  once  surprised 
and  delighted  beyond  measure  with  the  character,  convenience 
and  admirable  availability  of  the  beautiful  farm  which  is  to  be 
the  seat  of  our  future  Eastern  Home  and  Farm  School  It  is 
indeed  a  most  unlooked  for  prize  and  I  hope  will  remain  a  wit- 
ness to  the  saving  power  of  the  delivering  grace  of  God  to  the 
poor  and  the  fatherless. 

**It  was  indeed  a  goodly  sight  to  look  over  our  beautiful 
grounds  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  with  a  noble  orchard  of  apples  and  perhaps  as  many  as 
eight  hundred  pear  trees,  and  fourteen  acres  of  strawberries. 
We  could  not  but  say,  *  Behold  what  hath  God  wrought.'  *  Truly 
He  hath  done  all  thinjjs  well.'  " 

The  synodioal  differences  and  difficulties  seriously  affected 
the  support  of  Dr.  Passavant's  Institutions.  Many  of  the  radi- 
cal ministers  became  his  personal  enemies  and  used  their  in- 
tiuenec  a<rainst  his  work.  They  were  ready  to  let  the  orphan  and 
the  sick  suffer  unaided  because  Passavant  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Institutions.  J\lany  of  them  made  strenuous  efforts  to  alien- 
ate the  supporters  of  the  work  and  to  divert  the  charities  that 
w^oukl  have  prone  into  this  channel. 

Some  of  the  ministers  and  laymen  in  New^  York  made  it 
diffieult  for  the  Doctor  to  *j:et  a  charter  for  the  Wartburg  Or- 
phans' Home  n.s  the  new  Home  wfus  called.  They  also  tried 
to  alienate  the  IMollers  who  had  made  the  Institution  possible 
and  were  amonir  its  most  liberal  supporters.  The  letters  of 
Pastor  IIolls  who  was  uow  the  superintendent  at  the  Wartburg 
were  full  of  sad  complaints.  The  work  was  made  doubly  diffi- 
cult and  this  added  irreatly  to  the  heavy  burden  of  Dr.  Passa- 
vant.   Added  to  this  difficulty  a  severe  financial  depression  was 
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making  itself  felt  in  eommercial  circles.     Here  is  a  mention 
of  a  disheartening  trip  to  New  York : 

"I  returned  this  afternoon  and  am  very  weary  and  'used 
up.*  But  the  Hone  and  temper*  of  my  dear  old  friend  Bassler 
is  80  sad  that  though  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  make  him 
glad,  I  drag  myself  to  the  table  to  write  him  a  few  lines. 

** Financially,  my  trip  was,  humanix  speaking,  fruitless, 
Never  before  have  I  seen  such  a  state  of  things  among  business 
men.  Ev#ry  day  is  bringing  with  it  shrinkage  and  loss  and 
you  have  no  idea  how  men  feel  under  such  circumstances.  If 
the  old  credit  system  were  still  in  vogue  there  would  be  a  general 
smash-up.  This  with  the  absence  of  many  persons  on  whom 
I  most  of  all  relied  was  a  heavy  barrier.  But  nevertheless, 
we  strengthened  ourselves  in  God  and  brother  IIoUs  was  kept  in 
good  heart  and  hope,    Der  Alte  Gott  leht  nock/' 

Here  is  a  further  illustration  of  how  he  was  hampered  and 
hindered  by  his  enemies  in  New  York. 

**A  letter  from  Adelberg  conveys  the  sad  information  {so 
it  seems  but  I  think  I  see  a  blessing  in  it)  that  after  the  charter 
had  passed  both  senate  and  house  and  was  going  to  the  Governor 
for  his  signature  P,  0.,  and  others  got  the  new  members  to  have 
it  'recommitted.*  As  this  was  the  last  week  of  the  session  it 
was  killed  for  the  second  time.  The  truth  is,  they  are  determined 
not  to  pay  their  ten  thousand  dollars  unless  they  can  control 
the  whole  in  the  interests  of  the  General  Synod  and  that  they 
shall  never  do.  Their  nnworthiness  is  thus  manifest  to  all  and 
God  is  saving  ils  from  their  presence  and  influence  forever. 
What  a  mercy  that  I>r.  Krotel  is  in  New  York  in  the  crisis, 
$ince  Dr.  S.  has  very  suddenly  died.  Oh^  that  there  were  a 
faithful,  able,  earnest  successor  for  his  church-  Unite  in  prayer 
to  Qod  for  this  important  place/* 

Here  is  a  note  from  Dr.  Philip  SchaflE  on  the  proposed 
orphanage : 

**Dear  brother,  I  heartily  rejoice  with  you  in  the  prospect 
of  a  German  Orphans'  Home  in  this  city  where  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Germans.  I  have  no  doubt  such 
an  institution  would  be  a  great  blessing  and  a  perennial  foun- 
tain of  good  for  years  to  come." 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Institution, 
the  next  serious  problem  was  to  find  the  right  man  for  tUi 
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very  important  position.  After  much  prayer  and  consultation 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Holls,  the  tried  and  true  superintendent  of  the 
Farm  School  at  Zelienople,  was  selected  and  called.  For  this 
good  and  conscientious  man  it  was  a  hard  question  to  solve.  He 
had  become  warmly  attached  to  his  large  family  and  farm  home. 
.  But  with  him  duty  always  went  before  inclination.  When  he 
was  convinced  that  duty  called  him  to  New  York,  he  was  ready 
to  cut  loose  from  *Zelienople  even  though  it  should  cut  his 
very  heart-strings.  After  this  decision,  Dr.  Passavant  writes  to 
Bassler :  • 

**The  New  York  matter  is  finally  decided  and  Br.  Holls 
goes  next  week.  I  said  nothing  whatever  to  induce  him  to  go. 
I  desire  him  to  be  at  both  places  and  the  truth  is  he  wishes  to 
be  at  both  places  for  the  common  good.  But  he  feels,  more  than 
words  can  express,  that  only  God's  call  and  God's  presence  can 
give  him  strength  and  peace  in  this  very  important  undertak- 
ing. Poor  dear  brother  and  sister.  From  my  heart  I  pity  them 
more  than  I  have  words  to  express  in  pulling  up  the  roots  which 
time  and  suffering  have  but  strengthened,  and  going  to  a  new 
and  untried  place  where  all  has  to  be  done  ab  initio.  Let  us 
unite  our  supplications  and  prayers  for  him  in  this  his  time  of 
need." 

One  of  the  greatest  disappointments  of  Pastor  Holls  at  the 
Wartburg  was  that  the  orphans  did  not  come  in  the  numbers 
that  had  been  expected.  In  fact  they  came  very  slowly.  This 
was  a  surprise  and  a  perplexity  to  Dr.  Passavant  also.  It  is 
explained  in  part  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Holls: 

**It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  different  Institutions  for 
the  care  of  orphans  and  half  orphans  in  the  city  of  New  York 
are  so  jealous  of  each  other  that  they  are  actually  preying  over 
the  children  they  may  hear  of  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Their 
agents  are  a  vigilant  set  of  men  and  the  larger  number  of 
orphans  they  may  present  before  the  public  the  more  will  they 
be  patronized.  Public  concerts,  exhibitions,  declamations  and 
newspaper  puffs  do  the  rest.  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  the  Ger- 
mantown  Home  dragged  head  and  tail  into  this  Yankee  notion 
of  benevolence.  This  new-fashioned  pedagogy  positively  does 
more  harm  to  the  poor  children  than  all  the  good  they  will 
ever  receive  from  any  Institution.  Of  course  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia.  I  fear  we  have 
not  long  to  wait  to  see  the  fruit  of  this  new  fashion  in  bringing 
up  poor  orphans. 
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"For  my  part,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  old  time-hoDored 
fashion  of  the  Word  of  God  in  relation  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  thougrh  our  number  should  be  very  limited  and  there- 
fore, as  the  Lord  has  not  filled  our  house  yet,  we  may  safely 
wait  with  our  building  plans,  I  am  afraid  of  making  a  large 
Institution  here  if  the  Lord  wants  it  to  be  a  small  one.  My 
anxiety  to  have  more  children  here  is  caused  only  and  alone 
by  the  desire  to  see  the  indication  of  the  Lord  that  it  is  His  will 
that  we  should  have  such  an  Institution  under  the  care  of  our 
Church  in  this  neighborhood," 

Of  the  corner-stone  laying  of  the  first  new  building  of  the 
Wartburg  Orphans*  Home,  August  26,  1869,  he  writes  his 
mother : 

**The  New  York  comer-stone  laying  Dr,  Krotel  has  duly 
described  in  his  letter,  and  I  need  not  enlarge.  It  was  really 
a  most  interesting  and  important  affair.  As  I  looked  at  all  this 
vast  concourse,  and  the  beautiful,  impressive  building  of  sttme 
which  was  going  up  on  the  Orphans'  Farm,  I  could  not  but  look 
back  some  four  years  and  think  how  I  sadly  wandered  through 
the  avenues  and  alleys  of  east  New  York  and  in  anguish  cried 
to  Gk)d  to  open  the  heart  of  some  one  to  pity  the  fatherless  and 
those  who  had  no  helper!  The  venerable  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
with  his  snow-white  head,  was  very  much  delighted  with  the 
whole  scene  and  my  heart  was  filled  with  thanksgiving  to  God," 

For  the  comer-stone  laying  the  venerable  Wm.  Augustus 
Muhlenberg,  who  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  Dr.  Passavant  as 
well  as  of  Revs.  Holls  and  Berkemeier,  composed  the  following 
hymn  which  was  sung  by  the  orphans  on  the  occasion: 

"Our  eofuer-atoae  in  Paith  we  lay, 

That  He  will  deign  our  work  to  own 
Who  hU\n  lis  build  for  now  and  aye, 
Od  Cbristi  the  sure  foundation'Stone. 

**Our  comer-Btone  we  lay  In  Hop«; 

For  ages  may  our  Wartburg  stand, 
Whence  to  the  fatherless  nhnll  ope 
Waya  to  the  heavenly  Fatherland* 


*'Oiir   corner-Btone   in   Charity 

We  lay,  moved  by  the  Sanour*s  grace; 
Orphan  and  outcast  all  were  we 

Save  for  His  pitying  love  *a  embrace* 
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''And  more,  for  which  be  honor  paid. 

This  stone  an  altar  atone  we  laj 
Of  their  thanksgiving  who  have  made 

In  filial  loye  this  happj  day. 

''Remember  them,  O  Lord,  for  good. 

And  all  whose  hearts  Thou  dost  ineline 
Thus  to  act  out  their  gratitude 

And  own,  that  all  they  give  is  Thine. 

"Building  for  Christ  meanwhile  maj  wt 

Ourselves  together  build  in  one. 
An  holy  temple  built  to  'Phee, 
Lord,  through  Thine  everlasting  Son." 

In  this  brief  extract  he  tells  his  mother  of  the  settling  of 
the  Wartburg  charter: 

**  Everything  at  the  Home  in  New  York  is  prospering  ad- 
mirably. Those  opponents  of  our  cause  utterly  failed  in  their 
insane  opposition  to  our  charter.  It  passed  finally  and  we  have 
a  certified  copy.  So  that  now  we  are  a  duly  organized  corpo- 
ration and  can  hold  property  without  taxation  as  well  as  receive 
legacies  and  bequests,  of  which  there  are  several  in  prospect. 
All  this  is  a  source  of  great  relief  to  me,  for  now  we  can  duly 
present  the  claims  of  the  cause  without  any  fear  of  open  or 
secret  opposition  from  those  disappointed  men  who  have  given 
us  so  much  trouble,  vexation  and  expense." 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
grew  up  among  the  cultured  people  of  New  England  that  form 
of  thought  or  philosophy  which  was  called  Transcendentalism. 
During  this  time  Emerson  wrote  to  Carlyle:  **We  are  all  a 
little  wild  here  with  numberless  projects  of  social  reform,  not 
a  reading  man  but  has  a  draft  of  a  new  community  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket.'' 

The  Transcendental  seers  saw  visions  of  new  Eutopias  and 
dreamed  dreams  of  Edens  restored.  Their  philosophy  was  to 
usher  in  a  new  civilization  in  which  man's  wants  were  to  be 
reduced  to  a  niininuim,  all  luxuries  were  to  be  abolished,  and  he 
was  to  i^ot  ''back  to  nature."  The  minimum  of  physical  labor 
was  to  make  room  for  the  maximum  of  time  for  intellectual  and 
spiritual  progress. 

George  Ripley,  a  retired  Unitarian  minister,  proposed  the 
organization  of  the  Brook  Farm  A.ssociation  for  Education  and 
Agriculture.     The  project  commended  itself  to  men  like  Emer- 
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Bon,  nawthome,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Chaaning,  Storey,  Higgin- 
Bon,  Theodore  Parker,  Horace  Greeley,  George  A.  Dana^  George 
William  Curtis,  Margaret  Fuller  and  other  like  leading  literary 
lights. 

A  number  of  these  kindred  spirits  purchased  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  farm  a  few  miles  out  from  Boston,  There  the  ex- 
preachers  and  poets  and  philosophers  and  journalists  settled 
down  with  their  wives  and  children  for  what  Emeraon  called 
**a  perpetual  picnic/*  The  men  hauled  manure  and  plowed 
and  sowed  and  reaped  and  dug  ditches  and  grubbed  and  cleared 
out  the  underbrush  and  milked  and  churned  and  cleaned  the 
stables ;  and  the  women  scrubbed  and  washed  clothing  and  dishes 
and  cooked  and  baked  and  darned  and  sewed.  In  the  evening?, 
the  tired  men  and  women  would  gather,  in  circles  of  elective 
affinit^'^,  study  and  read  German,  discuss  the  latest  phases  of 
philosophy,  polities,  literature  and  religion.  On  Sunday,  Theo- 
dore Parker  would  preach  in  the  w*oods,  perhaps  on  Goethe *8 
Faust,  Carlyle*8  Sartor  Resartus,  on  the  latest  theories  of  Four- 
ier, or  on  some  kindred  subject. 

But  we  cannot  here  write  the  romantic  history  of  Brook 
Farm,  Like  scores  of  other  similar  projects  to  restore  Para- 
dise without  getting  rid  of  sin,  it  was  a  dismal  failure.  What 
we  are  interested  in  is  that  that  beautiful  farm  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  some  good  Lutherans  and  is  now  a  successful 
orphans*  farm  school  in  which  the  .bereft  children  of  sorrow  are 
gathered,  sheltered,  clothed,  fed  and  trained  up  in  that  truth 
which  alone  can  make  men  free,  because,  instead  of  dreaming  of 
new  conditions,  it  makes  new  men  and  they  improve  conditions 
wherever  that  truth  is  received  and  lived. 

In  the  selecting  and  purchasing  of  Brook  Farm  for  a  Lu- 
theran orphans'  home,  Dr,  Pajssavant  had  an  important  share. 
To  his  mother  he  writes  this  interesting  account  of  the  affair: — 

'*You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  without  my  consent 
or  knowledge  even,  I  was  made  the  president  of  an  association 
for  works  of  mercy  in  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  our 
Church,  After  refusing,  I  finally  yielded  to  the  opinion  of 
friends  hero  and  in  New  York  and  consented  to  serve  a  short 
time,  until  the  whole  gets  into  running  order.  Accordingly  Br 
Holls  «nd  I  got  in  the  cars  in  New  York  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  night,  went  to  bed  at  nine  and  woke  up  in  B'-^' " 
at  six  in  the  morning.    We  were  at  the  breakfast  table  of  1. 
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Hansen  and  afterwards  went  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  members 
in  Roxbury,  part  of  Boston,  And  were  driven  out  six  miles  into 
the  country  through  beautiful  country-seats  and  villas  to  the  site 
of  the  future  orphan  institution.  Here  on  the  identical  Brook 
Farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  where  Channing,  Parker, 
Gk)odwin  and  a  whole  host  of  Boston  poets,  sophists,  and  dream- 
ers tried  the  experiment  of  Fourierism  and  had  their  community, 
etc.,  God  has  provided  in  a  wonderful  way  for  the  future  or- 
phans' home  of  our  New  England  orphans.  I  cannot  describe 
the  beautiful  domain,  for  it  is  a  succession  of  beautiful  hills, 
dales,  and  meadows,  with  a  noble  trout-brook  running  through 
ijt.  I  would  only  mention  that  the  whole,  worth  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  is  the  free  and  unsolicited  gift  to  Ood  and  His  poor, 
of  a  worthy  German  in  Boston,  a  plain  man  whose  heart  God 
has  touched  to  pity  the  fatherless  and  the  widow.  Part  of  this 
beautiful  farm  will  be  used  for  a  cemetery  for  the  city  and  all 
the  proceeds  go  directly  into  the  treasury  of  the  Home.  We  had 
scarcely  finished  our  ramble  over  the  farm,  when  a  violent  storm 
drove  us  to  our  carriage  and  we  hastened  to  Br.  Burkhart*8 
where  a  comfortable  dinner  was  in  waiting.  Then  came  the 
organization  of  the  Board  and  several  hours  of  .business  in  which 
all  the  details  of  the  intended  Institution  were  discussed  tod 
adopted.  A  worthy  clerg^^man  and  his  wife  were  chosen  for 
the  post  and,  as  the  house  cannot  be  obtained  till  April,  they 
will  be  at  the  Wartburg,  learning  in  quietness  how  to  labor  in 
the  work.  After  singing  a  sweet  German  hymn  and  engaging 
in  prayer,  we  returned  to  supper  at  Mr.  Hansen's  and  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night  went  to  bed  in  the  cars  and  awoke  at  six  in  New 
York. 

** Dearest  mother,  is  not  all  this  wonderful!  Not  the  travel- 
ing only,  but  this  stran^re  and  unlocked  for  extension  of  the 
work  of  merey  East  and  West.  It  is  true,  I  am  often  over- 
whelmed with  its  duties ;  but  could  I  only  get  relief  from  my 
preaching  duties  at  Baden,  Rochester,  and  Chartiers,  I  could 
easily  attend  to  all.  Meanwhile  I  labor  and  wait  for  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  good  day  of  relief  when  I  can  devote  my  whole 
strength  to  this  holy  work  alone." 

When  the  faithful  eo-laborer  of  Dr.  Passavant,  the  Rev. 
C.  G.  IIolLs,  the  efficient  rector  of  the  Orphans'  Farm  school  at 
Zelienople  and  afterwards  at  the  Wartburg,  died,  Aug.  12,  1886, 
the  Doctor  wrote: 
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"To  do  justice  to  the  character  and  life-work  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  the  brief  limits  of  this  notice,  is  simply  impos- 
sible. For  nearly  thiity*^  ears  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  be  as- 
sociated  \iith  him  in  the  most  intimate  relations  of  friendship 
and  official  intercourse  and  we  know  not  which  to  admire  most, 
his  goodness  or  his  greatness,  as  evinced  in  his  absolute  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  the  divine  Word,  his  renuncia- 
tion of  all  self-reliance  and  merit,  and  his  implicit  trust  for 
salvation  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  Jesus,  his  Saviour.  A 
great  reader,  a  thinker,  a  scholar,  a  teacher,  a  philanthropist, 
who,  while  he  gave  his  first  thoughts  to  the  care  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  orphans,  was  yet  alive  to  every  form  of  rescuing 
mer^y  in  the  Church,  and  withal  an  able  Christian  minister  who 
fed  the  tiock  which  Christ  has  purchased  with  His  own  blood. 
The  deceased  was  a  marked  character  and  a  very  unusual  per- 
sonage. Working  his  way  up  from  the  trade  of  a  bookbinder, 
after  setting  up  binderies  at  the  Industrial  Institution  at  Strass- 
burg  and  Beuggen  he  was  called  to  the  Rauhe  Haus  of  Dr. 
Wichem,  at  Horn,  to  perform  a  like  work.  In  all  these  posi- 
tions while  working  with  his  own  hands  he  was  a  close  student' 
of  books  and  of  men,  of  languages  and  of  systems,  so  that  on  com- 
ing to  America,  in  1856,  he  at  once  took  charge  of  an  English 
High  School  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio.  His  growth  in  thought  and  in 
general  knowledge  waa  only  excelled  by  his  familiarity  with 
Christian  doctrine;  and  strength  and  manliness,  with  the  grace 
of  charity,  were  the  adornments  of  his  character. 

**  These  fine  abilities  were  not  stored  away  for  self -enjoy- 
ment or  the  admiration  of  friends,  but  were  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Christ  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  Farm  school  at 
Zelienople,  where  he  spent  twelve  years,  and  the  one  at  the  Wart- 
burg,  near  Mt.  Vernon,  were  model  Institutions.  Thoughtful 
men  came  from  far  to  study  the  working  of  these  charities.  The 
latter,  where  he  labored  for  seventeen  years  in  his  best  days, 
was  the  most  admirable  Institution  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
known.  On  various  occasions  we  met  leading  educators  there 
from  New  England,  and  one  of  these,  the  honored  Mr.  Barnard, 
came  expressly  to  obtain  the  service  of  Pastor  Rolls  for  a  train- 
ing house  for  Christian  'brothers'  like  in  the  Institution  at  Horn. 
In  several  instances,  generous  salaries  were  offered  him  as^ 
superintendent  of  reform  schools,  but  he  recognized  his  position 
as  a  vocation  from  God,  being  'rightly  called'  by  the  Church  to 
work   among   her    fatherless   ones.     Neither   money   nor    *thd 
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prospect  of  greater  usefulness ',  as  the  world  has  it,  could  move 
him  from  the  post  of  duty.  There  he  lived  and  labored  and  died, 
deeply  thankful  that  when  he  could  wol-k  no  more  God  had  pro- 
vided a  successor  to  whom  he  could  give  his  fullest  confidence 
and  love. 

**The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  and 
one  who,  more  than  any  other,  by  his  great  worth  and  service, 
brought  it  into  favorable  notice  in  the  Eastern  States.  For 
many  years  past,  however,  while  doctrinally  one  with  that 
synod,  he  could  not  harmonize  with  certain  extremists  in  regard 
to  cooperation  with  brethren  not  in  that  body.  This  was  a 
source  of  great  distress  to  him,  for  no  one  valued  the  friendship 
of  his  synodical  brethren  more  than  he.  But  he  had  not  so 
learned  Christ,  and  being  certain  that  his  former  position  was 
in  full  accord  with  the  divine  Word  and  the  Confessions  of  his 
Church,  he  would  not  be  moved  from  that  position  by  threats 
of  censure  or  the  dread  of  discipline.  His  testimony  on  this 
subject  was  decided  and  emphatic;  and  without  bitterness  to 
any  he  quietly  bore  the  reproach  for  Christ  and  the  brethren 
among  whom  he  had  so  long  lived  and  labored. 

**What  a  passing  away  of  the  little  band  of  laborers  who 
first  engaged  in  the  orphan  work  in  our  American  Church! 
Already  Pastor  Bassler,  Reck,  Diebendarfer,  and  now  Pastor 
Holls,  *rest  from  their  labors.'  They  were  united  in  life,  and 
in  death  they  were  not  divided.  What  a  call  to  those  who  re- 
main, to  *work  while  it  is  day,'  to  be  *  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season',  and  to  be  *  faithful  unto  death.'  " 
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MERCY-WORK   IN   JACKSONVILLE    FOR   EPILEPTICS. 
—FOR  IMJMIGRANTS. 


How  surprisingly  and  strangely  he  was  led  to  begin  his 
work  of  mercy  in  Jacksonville,  III,  he  tells  hia  mother  in  a  letter 
dated  May  15,  1868 : 

*'But  the  strangest  thing  which  ever  happened  me  was  a 
letter  from  an  unknown  lady  in  Jacksonville,  IIU,  just  before 
I  left  home,  which  haunted  me  like  a  spirit  and  gave  me  no 
rest  till  I  took  the  night  train  Wednesday  night  two  weeks  ago 
and  visited  the  writer  Jacksonville  is  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  Chicago  and  the  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
refined  in  the  Statp»  with  three  large  Female  Seminaries,  a  blind 
(state)  asylum^  deaf  and  dumb  ditlo^  and  the  immense  insane 
hospital;  besides  being  the  seat  of  the  Illinois  College.  When 
I  arrived  everything  was  green,  though  in  Chicago  and  tJie 
North  the  trees  were  not  yet  in  bloom. 

**  Judge  then  of  my  surprise  when  I  found  that  this  old  Pres- 
byterian lady  wished  to  donate  a  most  valuable  block  of  five 
acres  on  the  leading  street  of  the  city,  on  which  was  erected  a 
building  nearly  as  large  as  our  farm  home.  She  had  heard  of 
our  Deaconess  Institution  and  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart  she 
wished  nothing  so  much  as  to  give  it  without  money  or  price 
to  us.  Oh,  how  sad  I  felt  when  I  could  give  her  no  encourage- 
ment and  had  to  frankly  confess  to  her  that  neither  I  nor 
they  were  equal  to  the  task  of  commencing  and  carrying  on 
another  Institution,  especially  one  so  far  from  the  route  of  my 
travel. 

**What  she  will  now  do  I  have  no  idea.  She  seemed  so  much 
disappointed  that  I  promised  to  return  the  next  day.  But  on 
going  to  the  hotels  I  found  that  tmless  1  returned  that  night, 
I  could  not  reach  Chicago  till  Monday  and  I  had  to  be  there  to 
fill  Mr.  Richards*  pulpit  who  had  gone  to  preach  and  collect  at 
Ft.  Wayne. 

'*How  wonderful  are  God*s  ways!  This  old  lady's  parents 
came  from  Frankfurt,  Germany,  and  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
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Philadelphia  in  1808.  Sixty  years  after,  she  makes  this  offer 
of  property  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  son  of  a  good 
Frankfurt  woman  and  that,  too,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. " 

In  a  letter  dated  April  23,  1870,  he  tells  his  mother  the 
strange  story  over  again  and  continues  it  up  to,  and  including, 
the  opening  of  the  Institution.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
he  had  written  the  above  nearly  two  years  before.  Besides  the 
interesting  facts,  this  letter  again  brings  out  so  forcibly  his 
high  regard  for  his  mother's  judgment  and  his  earnest  desire 
for  her  approval  and  blessing  that  we  give  it  entire,  leaving 
out  only  what  he  had  said  before: 

**My  beloved  mother,  grace  and  peace!  Excuse  my  protrl^st- 
ed  silence  on  a  subject  which  has  long  and  most  painfully  agi- 
tated my  heart,  and  of  which  I  have  certainly  wished  to  take 
counsel  with  you,  but  could  not,  owing  to  the  many  agonizing 
sufferings  which  you  have  undergone.  It  was  not  in  my  heart 
needlessly  to  add  another  to  all  the  anxieties  which  I  have  caused 
you  by  my  strange  life,  the  peculiar  form  and  development 
of  which,  I  am  persuaded,  has  not  been  of  my  own  will  or  choice, 
much  less  desire  or  thought. 

**Mrs.  Ayers  is  a  lady  of  education  and  energy  whose  two 
sons  are  rich  bankers  in  Jacksonville,  and  who  for  years  had 
her  heart  set  on  this  plan  of  an  orphans'  home  in  Jacksonville. 
The  property  in  question  she  purchased  at  sheriff's  sale,  moved 

into  it  herself was  laid  on  her  bed  for  years,  and  was  thus 

prevented  from  carrying  out  her  beneficent  plan.  Never  in  my 
life  did  I  act  more  honestly  and  truthfully  with  anyone  than 
with  Mrs.  Ayers  in  response  to  this  oiVer.  I  told  her  of  our 
trouble  for  laborers.  I  frankly  acknowledged  that,  inajjrnificent 
as  the  present  was,  it  was  clear  to  me  then  we  had  no  vocation 
so  far  down  in  the  State,  that  my  hands  were  full,  and  that,  for 
other  reasons,  I  could  not.  I  also  begged  her  to  donate  it  to  her 
own  Church,  which  was  the  Presbyterian,  and  gave  her  every 
reason  I  could  to  change  her  mind  and  her  heart  towards  us 
in  reference  to  such  a  gift.  I  was  then  obliged  to  leave  and 
preach  at  Chicago  and  as  she  begged  me  not  to  act  finally,  but 
to  reconsider  my  refusal,  I  did  so  and  wrote  from  Milwaukee, 
going  over  the  whole  ground  again  in  the  fear  of  God  I  thought 
this  had  ended  the  matter.  Two  months  later,  however,  when  I 
was  in  New  York,  Eliza  sent  me  a  second  communication  from 
Mrs.  Ayers  which  Emma  will  read  to  you,  and  in  compliance 
with  Eliza's  strong  desire  I  again  gave  a  long  and  minute 
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exhibit  of  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  receive  her  valuable  gilt 
So  the  summer  passed  on,  but  in  July  came  a  third  letter  of  the 
same  sort.  This  I  could  not  answer,  for  I  knew  not  what  to 
say  in  addition.  Meanwhile  poor  Mr,  Bassler  was  taken  ill,  was 
carried  to  the  seashore  and  returned  here  and  died  in  my  house. 
Mrs.  Ayers*  letter  w^as  still  unanswered  and  on  my  return  from 
the  funeral  the  strange  letter,  written  with  indelible  ink,  which 
Emma  will  read  for  you,  was  received !  What  to  do  I  could  not 
imagine!  I  laid  both  letters  before  God  and  finally  concluded  to 
ask  dear  Eliza,  who  was  very  much  broken  down,  to  accompany 
me  out  West  and  to  go  to  Jacksonville  with  me,  for  the  purpose 
of  finally  and  forever  saying:  *No,  it  is  not  onr  duty  to  receive 
your  gift/  The  journey  wiis  duly  taken  and,  contrary  to  all 
our  ideas,  when  we  arrived  in  Jacksunville,  bnth  Eliza  and  I 
were  convinced  from  what  we  saw,  but  especially  from  a  chapter 
in  our  morning  lesson  out  of  Ephcsians,  that  *God  could  do  ex* 
ceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  asked  or  thought'  not  only 
in  the  princely  gift  of  property,  but  also  in  raising  up  laborers 
who  could  aid  in  carrying  on  this  offered  Institution!  When  we 
finally  cotriniunieated  the  conclusion  to  Mrs.  Ayers,  the  evening 
we  returned  to  Chicago,  the  poor  woman  remarked,  'This  is  the 
first  easy  breath  I  have  drawn  for  three  months!*  and  the  next 
day  went  and  had  the  deed  made  for  the  property!!  That  was 
in  November,  1868,  and  the  orphan  home  was  to  be  opened  in 
June^  1869,  but  two  weeks  before  that  time  the  noble  blind  asy- 
lum on  the  opposite  corner  uf  the  street  was  burned  to  the 
ground  and  the  eighty  blind  children  were  quietly  led  into  the 
vacant  *Berean'  College!  At  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Asylum  I  visited  Jacksonville  immediately  and  the  arrangement 
was  made  that  they  should  occupy  our  building  and  grounds, 
without  charge,  until  this  spring  when  the  Asylum  would  be  re- 
built. There  are  so  many  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  that 
I  knew  not  what  next,  and  therefore  went  on»  towards  the  end 
of  March,  to  personally  arrange  everything  before  hand,  staying 
ten  days  in  Jackscmville  with  a  crowd  of  men,  putting  on  a  new 
roof,  painting,  papering,  whitewashing  and  furnishing  the  old 
Ilardin  hnuse^  and  getting  the  extensive  ground  into  order  for 
gardens  and  lawns.  All  this  went  slowly,  as  the  money  had  to 
be  raised;  but  here  also  the  merciful  (lod  prtjvided  the  means, 
60  that  in  four  days  after  preaching  twice  in  two  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  on  Sunday  all  sorts  of  persons  and  parties 
sent  in  funiiture,  money  and  provision* 
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''Having  done  this,  I  returned  home  and  on  last  Monday, 
after  God  had  very  wonderfully  provided  a  free  pass  for  our 
children  to  Chicago,  Br.  Beck  with  nine  of  them  from  Rochester 
and  his  wife's  sister,  a  most  excellent  personage,  left  Rochester 
for  the  future  home.  I  send  his  two  enclosed  favors,  one  from 
Chicago  and  the  other  from  Jacksonville,  from  which  you  will 
see  how  the  Lord  has  prospered  his  way  and  how  kindly  and 
lovingly  those  dear  friends  met  the  children  and  greeted  them 
on  their  arrival. 

''I  might  say  many  more  things  on  this  subject,  but  will  not 
weary  you.  In  all  honesty,  I  can  say,  that  in  this  whole  affair 
I  have  resisted  until  I  could  resist  no  longer.  Dear  Eliza  knows 
this  and  hence  we  feel  alike  that  our  vocation  in  Jacksonville 
is  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  I  therefore  write  to  you 
now,  asking  your  blessing  upon  this  seventh  child  of  prayer  and 
toil.  I  must  have  it,  dearest  mother;  for  under  God  I  owe  to 
you  all  the  conception  and  execution  of  these  merciful  institu- 
tions which  God  has  been  pleased  to  call  into  life  through  my  in- 
strumentality. Your  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  your  self- 
denial  and  love  to  benefit  others,  and  your  management  and 
economy  as  well  as  ability  to  carry  out  what  you  have  resolved 
upon,  have,  under  God,  sowed  the  seeds  of  one  and  all  of  these 
charities  and  churches  which  have  grown  into  life  and  useful- 
ness. I  cannot,  therefore,  keep  back  anything  from  my  mother, 
nor  carry  on  anything  without  her  knowledge ;  for  I  need,  more 
than  words  can  express,  her  sympathy,  her  counsel  and  her 
blessing.  You  may  and  do  say  that  I  do  not  practically  regard 
these  things  and  do  what  I  please,  but  I  can  appeal  to  God  for 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  your  silent  influence  constantly 
controls  my  movements  and  keeps  me  from  doing  my  own 
pleasure  in  many  ways  which  I  cannot  here  explain.  As  the 
Institution  at  Jacksonville  is  now  a  fixed  fact  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  uncertainty  about  its  future,  I  have  made  a  faithful 
statement  of  the  past  and  explained  as  fully  as  possible  my 
silence,  lest  I  might  be  uselessly  troubling  and  distressing  you 
about  a  matter  while  still  in  uncertainty. 

*' Farewell,  beloved  mother.  Think  of  us  and  pray  for  us. 
All  unite  in  much  love.'' 

And  so  this  home  was  in  working  order.  It  was  doing  its 
blessed  work  in  a  community  in  which  such  work  was  entirely 
new.  Into  none  of  his  many  merciful  enterprises  had  Dr.  Pas- 
savant  been  led  so  mysteriously,  so  unexpectedly,  and  we  may 
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add,  8o  reluctantly*  It  was  all  contrary  to  his  usual  experience. 
In  the  other  instances^  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  be- 
p-mning:  in  the  most  humble  way.  It  had  been  ** first  the  blade," 
and  the  Doctor  loved  to  refer  to  the  parable  of  the  mustard 
seed  and  to  quote  the  words,  ''DespiBe  not  the  day  of  small 
thingrs. '*  At  Jacksonville  a  valuable  property  with  large  and 
costly  buildings  had  been  almost  thrust  upon  bim.  Against 
his  first  convictions  nnd  will  he  had  felt  himself  driven  into  the 
undertaking. 

And  although  he  had  been  finally  persuaded  that  Ood 
willed  it  and  gone  into  the  work  with  this  conviction,  he  never- 
theless seemed  to  have  some  lingering  doubts. 

All  did  not  go  smoothly.  Orphans  did  not  come  in.  The 
Institution  did  not  come  with  that  outward  parade  and  flourish 
of  trumpets  which  the  average  American  loves  so  dearly.  It 
did  not  blow  its  own  trumpet.  It  did  not  publish  wonderful 
achievements  and  tear-drawing  stories.  So  quietly  and  humbly 
was  the  work  carried  on  that  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville 
scarcely  knew  that  an  orphanage  was  there.  The  lovers  of  the 
spectacular  and  sensational  were  disappointed.  Even  Mrs,  Ay- 
ers  became  dissatisfied. 

Of  the  second  strange  chapter  in  the  history,  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  Pasaavant,  Jr.,  tells  the  story  in  his  annual  report  of  October 
1893: 

"In  so  rich  an  agricultural  countrv  as  Morgan  County, 
where  the  best  provisions  could  at  once  be  made  for  the  adop* 
tion  of  fatherless  children,  experience  demonstrated  that  there 
was  no  real  need  for  such  an  Institution.  For  several  years  the 
Home  dragged  out  a  precarious  existence,  when  the  donors 
brought  suit  to  recover  the  property.  On  a  technical  point,  that 
the  Institution  of  Protestant  Deaconesses  of  Cook  County,  Illi- 
nois, was  chartered  for  the  specific  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
hospital  in  Chicago  and  could  not,  therefore,  legally  hold  prop- 
erty for,  or  conduct  Institutions  elsewhere,  the  property  revert- 
ed to  Mrs.  Ayers. 

** Providence  intended  that  the  old  Berean  College  should 

be  a  hospital,  for  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  again  tendered 
to  Dr,  PasRavant.  This  time  the  offer  met  with  a  prompt  re- 
fusal, and  only  after  repeated  and  urgent  solicitations  and  on 
the  explicit  condition  that  if  givt*n  the  title  must  be  vested  ab- 
solutely in  *  The  Association  fnrWiirk*?  of  M^rey  of  the  Evangel  i  en  I 
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Lutheran  Church  of  Illinois',  a  chartered  body  under  the  State 
laws,  was  his  consent  finally  secured.  It  was  on  November  2, 
1875,  that  Sister  Louisa,  and  a  year  later,  Sister  Caroline,  be- 
gan in  an  humble  way  and  with  the  most  primitive  equipments 
a  small  hospital  in  the  building  that  did  not  have  the  first  re- 
quisite for  such  a  purpose.  A  dozen  beds  and  a  kitchen  stove 
brought  from  Pittsburg,  several  pieces  of  furniture,  kindly  do- 
nated by  Mrs.  Ayers,  and  some  white  muslin  curtains  for  the 
huge  sixteen-foot  windows,  the  seams  of  which  the  writer  sewed 
on  a  borrowed  sewing  machine,  constituted  the  meager  fumish- 
ment.  The  awful  discomforts,  poverty  and  makeshifts  of  those 
years  of  struggle  are  known  only  to  God  and  to  a  few  faith- 
ful souls.  Through  it  all  and  to  his  death,  Dr.  Prince  was  a 
friend  of  the  Institution.  Dr.  King  also  stood  nobly  by  the 
little  hospital  from  its  insignificant  beginning  and  his  skill  and 
considerateness  were  only  equalled  by  the  patience  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  those  who  nursed  the  sick  and  comforted 
the  dying  in  its  whitewashed  and  scantily  furnished  rooms. 

**Yes,  *it  is  the  order  of  God's  House  that  things  shall  grow 
not  in  a  night,  but  slowly',  and  so  Dr.  Passavant  hoped  and  lab- 
ored on.  Through  good  report  and  through  evil  report,  the 
work  progressed  with  occasional  bursts  of  public  interest  that 
seemed  to  augur  larger  and  better  things.  But  the  poor,  little 
hospital  was  making  permanent  friends.  Its  unselfish  work 
slowly  gained  recognition.  Its  ever  open  door  and  its  ministra- 
tion of  Christ-like  mercy  in  times  of  sudden  accident,  or  of 
public  calamity  won  it  respect.  Today  it  is  reaping  what 
it  has  sown  and  its  harvest  of  charitable  gifts  and  noble  benefac- 
tions has  blessed  Jacksonville  with  an  lastitution  that  is  a 
credit  \o  its  many  friends  and  an  honor  to  the  city." 

From  another  report,  we  add: 

**It  is  well  to  state  that  the  Passavant  Memorial  Hospital 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  p:enerosity  of  Jacksonville  citizens, 
and  must  owe  its  success  largely  to  their  fostering  care.  The 
principles  upon  which  its  founder  insisted  will  be  sacredly 
guarded  and  retained  in  its  future  development.     These  are: 

**1.  That  it  is  to  be  a  distinctively  Christian  Institution, 
conducted  by  deaconesses,  and  offering  the  best  skill  in  every 
department  of  hospital  work. 

**2.  That  it  is  not  and  can  never  become  a  source  of  profit 
to  ony  one  connected  with  its  management. 
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**3.  That  it  is  open  to  any  reputable  physician  for  his 
private  patients. 

'*4,  That  it  is  always  open  to  accident  cases  j  and  as  long 
as  thei^  is  a  bed  vacant  the  deserving  poor  who  need  hospital 
care  will  find  shelter  within  its  walls. 

**This  Iiistitiition  is  directly  under  the  care  of  the  Mother 
House  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

**In  1896  the  benefactress  of  this  Institution  died  in  the 
ninty-third  year  of  her  age.  During  that  year  one  hundred  and 
ninty-five  patients  were  cared  for  in  the  hospital. 

*'The  building  has  recently  undergone  some  reconstruction, 
and  now  has  a  frontage  of  ninety  feet  on  East  State  Street,  the 
main  avenue  of  the  city. 

**The  main  building  contains  six  wards  for  classified  pa- 
tients, including  a  pretty  ward  exclusively  for  children;  the 
operating,  drug  and  etherizing  rooms^  the  kitchen  with  its  neces- 
sary pantry  and  closets,  and  the  dining  room  for  the  Sisters  and 
their  helpers,  with  boiler  and  steam-heating  plants,  the  laundry 
and  storage  cellara  in  the  basement.  Each  ward  is  furnished 
with  necessary  closets  and  bathrooms  and  the  plumbing  and 
steam-heating  throughout  are  of  the  best  modern  design  and 
workmanship.  The  operating  room  is  finished  in  adamant 
plaster,  encaustic  tile^  and  equipped  with  every  convenience  in 
iron  and  glass  to  make  it  thoroughly  aseptic, 

*' Space  has  been  reserved  in  this  building  for  a  chapel^  and 
private  rooms  are  lociited  on  each  floor,  for  the  endowment  of 
which  $4,500  each  has  been  contributed  by  several  persons,  and 
several  are  without  endu^Tiient,  awaiting  the  generosity  of  those 
having  the  means." 

Here  is  a  letter  which  Dr.  Passavant  writes  to  Mr,  A,  H. 
Wirz,  an  intimate  friend  and  a  generous  helper: 

*'Let  me  tell  you  of  our  trials  and  triumphs  of  late.  Two 
weeks  ago,  after  being  at  home  for  tliree  days,  I  got  a  dispatch 
to  come  immediately  to  Jacksonville.  Wcar>*  and  sad,  I  hurried 
there  only  to  find  that  the  City  authorities  had  resolved  to  pave 
the  entire  front  street  of  our  hospital  home  property  there  at  a 
cost  to  us  of  nearly  fifteen  liUTHlred  dtilUirs  for  the  four  hundred 
feet  front.  It  was  literally  dreadful.  I  said  nothing  to  man 
for  I  could  not  say  a  wortL  It  was  all  just  and  proper  But  what 
to  do  I  could  not  imagine.  I  could  only  again  look  up  to  God 
and  hope  in  the*  divin**  T*r*iv;.|..M.' -       v«  <.,  niM^jn.^  money  in 
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Jacksonville,  everybody  dissuaded  from  the  effort  because  the 
country  roads  had  been  literally  a  swamp  and  the  merchants 
had  no  money.  I  could  therefore  only  say  with  one  of  old,  *We 
are  without  strength,  we  have  no  counsel  but  our  eyes  are  unto 
Thee,  0  Ood.'  And  so  I  waited  with  an  anxious  heart,  until 
yesterday  Sister  Louisa  wrote  that  a  quiet  company  of  citizens 
had  united  together  and  gotten  up  a  concert  as  well  as  taken 
subscriptions  and  had  raised  seventeen  hundred  dollars.  The 
extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Jacksonville  will  appear  in  the 
next  Workman!  So  singular  are  the  ways  of  God.  It  is  there- 
fore not  a  vain  thing  to  trust  in  Christ  always  .and  to  believe 
that  'He  will  provide*.  I  cannot  but  think  after  all  these 
providential  dealings  that  some  great  blessing  will  come  through 
those  Institutions  at  Jacksonville,  though  their  history  is  a  mys- 
tery of  Providence  which  I  cannot  fathom." 

Of  the  blessed  work  that  the  Jacksonville  Hospital  was 
doing,  he  writes: 

**The  lovely  shade  trees  which  surround  the  hospital  are 
vocal  with  songs  from  the  birds.  Robins  and  wrens,  blue  jays  and 
turtle-doves  dwell  among  its  branches  and  rear  their  little  ones 
in  peace.  Where  we  write  these  lines,  in  the  old  Hardin  man- 
sion, there  often  assembled  in  the  early  history  of  Illinois,  the 
men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State;  Governor  Duncan, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  Richard  Yates  and  many  others.  The  whole  seems 
more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality !  And  so  our  reluctant  coming 
here,  our  unwilling  and  resisting  acceptance  of  this  fine  prop- 
erty, with  all  the  years  since  then  full  of  difficulty  and  strug- 
gle, of  pains  and  prayers,  what  is  it  all  for?  What  does  it  all 
mean?  It  is  a  mystery  of  God's  providence  which  we  cannot 
fathom.  Now  and  then  a  rift  appears  in  the  clouds  and  the 
shining  out  of  God's  purposes  seems  for  a  time  to  make  all  clear. 
But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  that  after- 
wards *  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  us.' 

*'One  of  these  events  recently  occurred,  which  has  gone  far 
to  strerifrthen  faith,  and  make  us  confident  that  *our  labor  in  the 
Lord  is  not  in  vain'.  On  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  of  May 
a  storm  of  great  violence  passed  over  the  city,  with  dark  and 
threatening  clouds  in  the  distance.  As  early  as  six  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  conveyances  were  at  the  hospital  door  filled  with 
the  mangled  victims  of  a  frightful  tornado  which  had  struck 
the  village  of  Liter,  demolishing  everything  in  its  track  and 
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leaving  beliind  it  many  wounded  and  dead.  The  survivors  were 
in  a  condition  which  cannot  be  described.  Broken  arms  and 
limbs,  bodies  cut  with  fearful  gashes  and  so  covered  with  dirt 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognized,  they  presented  a  most  horrible 
spectacle.  In  some  cases  their  clothing  had  to  be  cut  off  piece 
by  piece,  and  only  then  could  the  extent  of  their  injuries  be 
known.  Seven  of  these  were  of  one  family,  a  mother^  the 
widow  of  a  minister,  with  her  four  sons,  a  daughter  and  a 
daughter-in-law.  As  the  news  of  the  disaster  spread,  hundreds 
came  from  city  and  country  to  inquire  of  the  suflPering;  pack- 
ages of  clothing  and  linen,  baskets  of  delicacies  and  provisions 
were  sent  and  above  all  the  kindly  offices  of  gentle  woman  to 
watch  and  minister  were  freely  given.  Dr.  King,  with  a  staff 
of  physicians,  seemed  not  to  know  of  weariness,  the  sisters  were 
at  the  bedside  and  in  the  kitchen  night  and  day  for  weeks; 
everything  that  love  and  strength  and  patience  could  do  waa 
done.  But  death  had  marked  three  of  the  poor  sufferers  as  his 
victims.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Griffin,  a  promising  youog  physician 
never  became  conscious,  and  followed  his  wife  who  died  first  in 
the  hospital.  The  third  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  afflicted 
mother,  who  could  hardly  even  weep  when  her  youngest-b€rn 
was  released  from  his  awful  sufferings. 

**Two  montlis  of  this  hard  and  sad  service  have  passed 
away,  and  today,  the  mother  and  daughter  were  removed  to  the 
country.  A  son  will  leave  this  afternoon,  while  the  other  son 
who  can  move  ab«3ut  on  crutches  remains  in  the  hospital.  An- 
other young  man  from  the  same  village,  also  the  son  of  a  min- 
later,  whose  skull  was  frightfully  injured,  is  rapidly  recovering. 
A  poor  German,  who  was  brought  from  another  place,  dread- 
fully mangled,  has  also  recovered.  The  gratitude  of  these 
worthy  p^ple  was  most  touching,  but  that  which  to  us  is  pe- 
culiarly gratif3ring  is  the  effect  it  has  produced  on  the  com- 
munity. It  is  seen  and  felt  that  a  Christian  hospital  is  a  neces* 
mty;  that  legal  provision  with  its  almshouse  ia  insufficient  and 
degrading  and  that  only  when  the  Church  goes  out  doing  good, 
both  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  healing  the  sick,  is  she  re- 
producing the  life  of  Christ  in  its  best  and  holiest  form.  What 
mAy  be  the  effect  of  this  altered  conviction  on  this  Institution, 
time  alone  will  prove.  But  for  the  present,  it  would  seem  tliat 
God  has  set  His  seal  of  approbation  upon  both  hospital  and 
home  more  clearly  than  even  The  future  is  with  Him,  while 
present  duty,  trial,  faith  and  patience  are  ours.     Blessed  arc 
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they  who  'overcome  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  by  the  word 
of  their  testimony  and  love  not  their  lives  unto  death.'  " 

When  Julia  Sutter's  intensely  interesting  and  instructive 
book,  entitled  **A  Colony  of  Mercy,*'  appeared,  Dr.  PasMtvant 
was  delighted  and  edified.  From  a  two-column  editorial,  we 
quote: 

**It  is  a  touching  narrative  of  the  inner  and  outer  life  of 
the  Institution  of  Epileptics  at  Bielefeld,  Germany,  which  has 
attained  a  world-wide  fame  under  the  superintendence  of  Pas- 
tor Bodelschwingh.  The  style  of  the  author  is  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity  and  the  whole  is  written  from  a  heart  which  is  touch- 
ed by  the  pitying  love  of  Christ.  One  cannot  read  it  without 
tears  of  rejoicing  that  mercy  has  come  to  the  poor  unfortunates 
over  whose  sad  life  the  dark  shadow  of  the  sorest  of  earthly 
afflictions  has  fallen. 

''This  beautiful  volume  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
with  twenty-two  illustrations  and  the  plan  of  Bethel,  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  books  which  has  left  the  American  press. 
It  is  a  portraiture  of  a  healthy  Christianity  amid  the  cheats 
and  jshams  of  that  blessed  faith  which  deform  our  modem 
Christianity.  Its  living  characters,  like  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
are  full  of  the  gentleness  of  Christ  and  they  move  among  these 
children  of  affliction  with  the  repose  and  sweetness  of  the  early 
saints.  The  contrast  between  this  wonderful  revelation  of  *the 
life  also  of  Jesus'  and  the  lc«ralistie  aud  humanitarian  relief- 
efforts  of  our  day  is  most  striking?  and  indicates  more  clearly 
than  words  can  express  the  mission  of  the  Christian  Church, 
*to  comfort  all  that  mourn,  to  ^rive  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn  in  j2^  and  the  jjrarment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness'.  • 

**It  is  deeply  interesting  also  to  observe  how  the  Church 
of  the  Reformation,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  spheres  of  ap- 
plied Christianity,  is  becomin<jr  the  instructor  of  P]nf2:land  and 
America.  The  restoration  of  the  primitive  office  of  Deaconess 
in  the  Church,  the  family  system  of  the  Rauhe  Ilaus  in  the 
care  of  Orphans  and  of  all  reformatory  instituticms,  the  Colony 
System  of  missions  amonp:  the  heathen,  the  Kindergarten  schools 
of  Froebel  with  many  others  owe  tlieir  origin  and  wonderful 
development  to  the  Christianity  of  Germany.  From  the  article 
below,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  care  of  epileptics  England  is 
following  the  model  of  the  Bethel  colonies  of  Germany,  and  we 
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may  add,  in  America  also,  the  first  Institutions  of  the  same 
sj'stem  are  beginning  to  appear.  Thus  while  sophist*  rave  and 
philosophers  wrangle  and  science  falsely  so  called  is  busied  in 
tearing  down  the  Church  of  God,  and  erecting  in  its  place  the 
temple  of  Reason,  German  piety,  like  its  Master,  goes  about  do- 
ing  good,  healing  all  manner  of  diseiuies  and  all  that  are  op- 
pressed by  the  devil." 

About  a  year  before  his  death,  Dr.  Pascavant  was  planning 
to  open  an  Institution  for  the  care  of  Epileptics.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  editorials: 

*'For  years  past  the  desire  has  been  sacredly  cherished  that 
something  might  be  done  for  the  relief  of  this  unhappy  class 
of  sufferers.  The  lack  of  time,  strength,  means  and  laborers  has 
hitherto  prevented  an  effort  in  this  direction.  But  the  thought 
of  faith  was  never  abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  as  difficulties 
multiplied,  more  earnest  prayer  was  offered  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Lord  has  hearkened  to  the  -agonizing  cries  for 
relief  which  have  gone  up  from  many  a  stricken  home  and 
heart.  Without  an>iiiing  of  our  doing,  ample  means  have  been 
offered  and  if  it  please  God,  a  beginning  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future  for  the  relief  of  these  suffering  ones, 

**We  are  pledged  to  absolute  silence  as  to  the  details  and 
likewise  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  commeDcement. 
It  is  mentioued  now  only  that  others  may  unite  their  prayers 
with  those  who  have  borne  the  cause  of  these  sufferers  on  their 
hearts.  So  many  things  are  needed  before  such  an  Institution 
can  be  established^  that  unless  the  Lord  build  the  house,  'they 
labor  in  vain  who  build  it\  The  whole  is  in  His  hands  and  He 
will  yet  be  inquired  of  for  these  things. 

** While  recovery  to  health  or  bodily  relief  is  a  prominent 
aim  of  such  an  Institution,  the  interests  of  the  immortal  soul 
will  occupy  the  constant  thought  and  effort  of  its  establishment. 
In  most  instances  both  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  training 
of  this  neglected  class  have  been  unavoidably  neglected.  With 
the  fearful  downward  tendency  of  all  their  powers,  when  not 
restrained  by  Christian  principle  they  drift  onward  towards 
the  abyss  of  hopeless  imbecility.  It  is  not,  therefore^  merely 
bodily  relief,  with  shelter  and  food  and  needful  care,  that  is 
sought  to  be  given  them,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  Savior  and  a 
personal  love  to  Him.  That  must  be  the  ultimate  and  unceasing 
aim  of  the  Institution  that  is  to  meet  the  highest  wants  of  this 
afflicted  class." 
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Of  the  carrying  out  of  this  holy  purpose  several  years  later 
by  his  son  and  successor,  that  son  writes: 

**Long  before  the  story  of  the  remarkable  Bethel  colony 
for  Epileptics,  at  Bielefeld,  Germany,  had  reached  his  ears,  Dr. 
Passavant  had  decided  to  attempt  the  founding  of  a  home  for 
these  afflicted  ones.  Correspondence  had  been  begun  with  some 
persons  specially  interested  in  the  project  and  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  begin  in  a  humble  way  in  the  near  future.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  years  were  about  to  be  fulfilled, 
when  death  suddenly  overtook  him  and  the  wear\'  burden-bearer 

was  at  rest Association  with  the  poor  and  sick  brought 

to  his  attention  numerous  cases  where  this  terrible  affliction 
made  poverty  all  the  more  wretched,  put  sickness  beyond  the 
hope  of  recovery  and  subjected  child-sufferers  to  life-long  mis- 
ery. Appealed  to  in  numberless  instances,  even  by  the  wealthy, 
to  recommend  some  Christian  Institution  where  an  unfortunate 
epileptic  might  be  cared  for  and  shielded  from  the  danger  and 
humiliation  which  public  attacks  of  the  malady  made  unavoid- 
able, he  was  compelled  to  reply  that  no  such  home  existed  in 
this  country.  Not  admitted  to  hospitals,  refused  admission  by 
the  authorities  of  homes  for  incurables  and  allowed  in  the  wards 
of  the  insane  asylum  or  within  the  doors  of  the  institutions  for 
the  imbecile  or  idiotic  only  after  the  ravages  of  the  disease  had 
injured  the  reason  or  destroyed  the  mind,  the  position  of  the 
epileptic  sufferer  seemed  to  be  pitiful  and  hopeless  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

**It  was  snprpested  after  his  death  that  an  Institution  should 
be  bejrnn  and  called  THE  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOME. 
He  had  preserved  as  a  sacred  trust  small  sums  <riven  him  for 
this  purpose.  His  prayers  had  consecrated  these  ^ifts;  and 
soon  after  his  death  there  was  secured  in  response  to  an  appeal 
sent  out  by  others  who  were  interested  nearly  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  work  so  lonp:  discussed  at  last  took  a  tanjrible 
form. 

*'In  less  than  one  year  after  Dr.  Passavant 's  death  these 
Christian  homes  were  formally  opened.  On  the  sixth  of  June, 
a  lartre  audience  was  gathered  in  the  central  huildiuL',  and  ap- 
propriate relitrious  services  were  held.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Rev.  AVra.  A.  Passavant,  Jr.,  and  Rev.  ^Y.  M.  McEwan,  de- 
scribing kindred  work  in  Germany  and  the  scope  of  what  was 
here  in  view. 
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**The  three  buildings  now  occupied  are  beautifully  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlookinpr  the  city  of  Rochester,  Pa,, 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Pitteburg.  Sixty  acres  of  land,  mostly 
under  cultivation,  furnish  healthful  occupation,  and  prove  a 
source  of  revenue. 

**No  one  who  has  seen  an  epileptic  in  a  convulsive  tit,  or 
knows  the  apprehension  and  terror  which  his  presence  causes 
to  family  and  friends,  will  doubt  the  necessity  of  special  homes 
for  these  poor  sufferers.  No  one  who  has  visited  the  sunny 
hillside  above  Rochester,  Pa.,  with  its  southward  sweep  over 
clustering:  towns,  undulating  hills  and  miles  of  winding  river» 
can  forget  the  view,  or  the  homes  for  epileptics  establislied  at 
this  ideal  spot.  To  a  visitor  who  follows  the  superintendent 
aloui?  the  broad  sidewalk  that  connects  the  different  family 
houses,  there  is  little  to  attract  attention  except  the  perfect 
order  of  the  place,  the  quiet  industry  of  the  inmates  and  the 
air  of  peace  that  is  over  all.  He  notices  a  white-capped  deacon- 
ess with  several  female  patients  seated  on  the  back  porch  paring 
potatoes.  Another  can  be  seen  in  the  sewing  room  occupied  with 
others  at  the  sewing  machines.  The  farmer  is  busily  engaged 
hauling  shocks  of  com  to  the  barn,  where  a  half  dozen  men  are 
having  a  husking  bee,  'Carlo*,  the  faithful  watchdog,  and  a 
couple  of  boys  seem  the  only  ones  who  are  gettmg  fun  out  x)f 
anything  else  than  work.  But  Sister  Catharine  can  tell  of  other 
scenes,  when  these  strong  men  drop  as  if  shot,  their  faces  con- 
torted with  horror  or  indescribable  agony,  and  when  the  loud 
agonized  cry  is  heard  at  night  from  the  convulsed  sufferers  at 
the  Woman  *s  Cottage,  a  call  for  instant  attendance  and  tender- 
est  care.  And  though  love  is  there  and  the  sun  shines  and  God 
has  given  the  afflicted  family  a  home,  a  peaceful  Christian 
home,  yet  the  shadows  aiN*  there  also  and  the  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ing of  sin.  The  visitor  must  not  forget  to  see  the  chapel.  It  is 
small,  but  it  has  its  pulpit,  reading  desk  and  altar  and  Mr.  S. 
whose  handiwork  it  all  is,  did  not  omit  to  place  the  simple 
cross  upijn  it.  It  is  a  churchly  sanctuary  and  dearly  the  pa- 
tients appreciate  its  privileges.  On  Sunday  afternoon  there  is 
a  Sunday  school  of  epileptics,  ranging  in  age  from  the  child 
of  eight  to  Uncle  Sam  and  Grandma  Moore,  who  are  both  up  in 
the  sixties  but  as  eager  as  the  children  to  hear  the  lessons  out  of 
•Bible  Stories/  '' 

One  of  the  faithful,  trusted,  life-long  friends  and  co-work- 
ers of  Dr.  PasKavant  was  the  sainted  Rev,  Wm.  Berkemcier.    He 
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was  one  of  those  guileless,  consecrated,  unselfish  souls  whom  the 
Doctor  loved  and  honored.  Berkemeier,  on  the  other  hand, 
loved  Passavant  as  he  loved  his  own  soul,  looked  to  him  for 
counsel  and  implicitly  followed  his  leading.  Settled  in  Pitts- 
burg on  his  graduation  from  Gettysburg  Seminary  he  was 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  Passavant.  There  he  gathered 
and  organized  a  strong  Lutheran  Congregation,  mainly  out  of 
neglected,  unchurched  Germans.  Here  he  began  to  note  and 
lament  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  German  immigrants  on 
their  arrival  in  the  new  world.  From  Pittsburg  he  went  to 
Wheeling,  where  the  many  poor  and  helpless  Germans  appealed 
still  more  strongly  to  his  sympathetic  nature.  During  the  nine 
years  of  his  fruitful  ministry  in  Wheeling  he  constantly  prayed 
and  planned  for  an  Emigrant  Refuge,  in  New  York.  He  kept 
in  closest  touch  with  Passavant  and  often  they  conferred  with 
each  other  on  the  immigrant  problem.  In  1877  Berkemeier  ac- 
cepted an  urgent  call  to  a  German  Church  in  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  had  a  still  better  opportunity  to  watch  the  help- 
less new  arrivals  and  to  see  the  impositions  practised  on  them. 

Dr.  Passavant  during  his  visits  to  New  York  as  a  supply 
of  St.  James'  and  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  the  Wart- 
burg  had  also  carefully  looked  into  the  sorrowings  and  sufl^er- 
ings  of  the  hapless  strangers  when  they  first  set  foot  on  a  strange 
.land.  He  saw  how  conscienceless  keepers  of  the  low  lodging 
house  fleeced  them;  how  the  pimps  of  the  questionable  resorts 
enticed  them ;  how  the  sharks  and  plunderers  of  every  class  rob- 
bed them.  Like  unclean  birds  of  prey  these  human  buzzards 
pounced  upon  the  unprotected  ones  to  their  wreck  and  ruin. 
And  again  he  would  seek  out  his  Berkemeier  and  together  they 
would  bewail  and  plan  and  pray  for  a  way  to  help  and  rescue 
these  helpless  strangers. 

True,  something  had  been  attempted  by  the  eastern  Lu- 
therans. For  four  years  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Synods 
had  conferred  together.  At  last  a  committee  had  been  appoiht- 
ed,  which  had  called  the  Rev.  R.  Neuman  to  b('eome  missionary 
to  the  immigrants.  During  the  year  when  Passavant  was  sup- 
plying St.  James'  pulpit,  studying  the  city,  moved  with  com- 
passion for  the  orphan  and  the  immigrant,  Neuman  began  his 
work.  He  opened  an  office,  visited  and  counseled  the  newcom- 
ers and  thus  saved  some. 

But  for  Passavant  this  was  not  enough.  He  desired  a 
Christian  Inn,  into  which  these  dazed  children  of  another  world 
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and  another  tongue  might  be  gathered  and  there  counseled  as  to 
their  material  and  spiritual  welfare.  He  srished  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  pimps  and  sharks  to  get  into  eommunieation  with 
thera^  until  they  had  been  properly  instructed  and  warned  as 
to  their  dangers,  accompanied  and  assisted  toward  their  desti- 
nation and  directed  to  spiritual  advisers  at  their  jour- 
ney's end.  Passavant  wanted  Berkemeier  to  undertake 
the  work  of  estal^lishing  such  an  immigrant  mission, 
with  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  To  this  end  he  conferred  with 
the  Emigrant  Committee  and  finally  prevailed  on  that  l>ody 
to  call  the  Rev.  1^1  r,  Berkemeier  to  became  the  assistant  of  mis- 
sionary Neuman,  witli  the  special  task  of  securing  a  permanent 
way-side  Christian  home,  to  father  the  stranger,  counsel  him  to 
forget  not  his  Father  above  and  gyard  him  while  in  New  York 
and  send  him  on  his  way  rejoicing.  And  so  in  1867,  Pastor 
Berkemeier  entered  upon  his  mission,  with  what  self-sacrifice, 
hardship,  toil  and  tears  this  man  of  God  pushed  forward  the 
work  and  through  evil  report  and  through  good  report  held  on 
until  he  saw  the  Emigrant  House  at  26  State  St.  purchased 
and  afterguards  enlarged,  God  only  knows.  In  it  all  Dr.  Passa- 
vant was  his  adviser  and  assistant.  Passavant  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  reorganized  Emigrant  Board  and  prevailed  upon  the 
General  Council  to  accept  the  Emigrant  Mission  as  its  own 
and  give  it  official  endorsement  and  at  least  moral  support.  He 
contributed  personally  to  the  building  fund  and  time  and  again 
accompanied  and  assisted  Berkemeier  in  soliciting  aid.  It  is 
probably  not  too  much  to  claim  that  next  to  Pastor  Berkemeier 
Dr.  Passavant  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  make  the  Emi- 
grant Mission  a  success  as  God  counts  success  and  a  credit  to 
the  American  Lutheran  Church.  By  word  of  mouth  and  with 
his  eloquent  pen  in  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary  and  after- 
wards in  The  Workman^  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  stranger 
within  our  gates  and  the  mission  that  existed  for  his  welfare. 

Of  the  benign  and  merciful  work  that  the  Emigrant  House 
was  doing,  he  writes  in  the  Workman  of  January  5,  1882: 

'*The  establishment  of  the  Castle  Garden  mission  with  the 
Emigrant  House,  has  been  a  beautiful  reflection  of  this  Christ- 
like spirit.  It  has  been  an  evangel  of  good  to  all  peoples.  To 
stand  as  we  have  stood,  on  a  parapet  in  Castle  Garden,  after  the 
arrival  of  an  emigrant  ship  and  hwk  down  upon  the  motley 
3wda  below,  every  possible  costume  from  every  land  and  of 
'^very  faith^  the  poor  children  clinging  to  the  mothers  and  the 
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men  clamoring  for  release  at  the  barred  gates  or  dragging  their 
baggage  to  get  there,  iff  note  the  eards  of  the  Emigrant  House  in 
their  caps,  or  to  see  them  reading  the  tracts  given  them  by 
pastors  Berkemeier  or  Key),  or  thankfully  receiving  the  testa- 
ments given  by  the  Bible  Soeiety,  is  a  spectacle  full  of  deep  and 
holy  signifieanee.  And  then,  when  the  law  has  been  complied 
with  and  the  tlnors  at  last  are  opened,  to  see  hundreds  of  these 
foot-sore  and  weary  travelers,  at  rest  in  the  Emigrant  House, 
their  wants  attended  to,  their  baggage  safely  gnarded,  the  eve- 
niog  worship  over,  and  the  stillness  of  a  Christian  household 
settling  upon  the  quiet  sleepers  is  a  sight  to  thank  God  for.  How 
can  we  see  this  and  not  thank  Gixl  for  the  erection  of  this 
mission  of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger  within  our  gates. 
When  we  iirst  saw  these  things,  we  were  overcome  with  tears^ 
that  notwithstanding  our  great  shortcomings  elsewhere,  yet 
here,  on  this  most  important  miission  ground  in  the  new  world, 
and  at  the  most  impressive  moments  of  their  lives,  the  immi- 
grants are  received  by  our  American  Church  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Lord  and  with  the  charities  of  pure  and  nudetiled  religion, 

**It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  investment  of  time, 
labor,  money  and  unceasing  anxiety  has  brought  in  a  larger  rev- 
enue of  benedictions  to  the  poor  and  of  richer  blessings  to  the 
Church  than  have  these  missionary  labors  among  these  incom- 
ing strangers.  We  cannot  number  the  eases  w^hich  have  come 
under  our  own  observation,  of  exeellent  service  done  to  the  de- 
serving poor.  Over  the  whole  land  are  countless  eases  of  situa- 
tions procured  for  industrious  laborers,  of  families  forwarded 
to  their  friends,  of  the  inexperienced  saved  from  sin  and  ruin, 
as  well  as  tens  of  thousands  who  have  been  refreshed  and  aided 
in  their  westward  way.  We  can  even  point  to  churches  supplied 
with  deserviufj  pastors,  to  young  men  rescued  and  now  in  the 
ministry,  to  orphans  gathered  into  homes  and  invalids  into  hos- 
pitals, now  rejoicing  in  health,  and  returning  to  give  God  the 
thanks.  The  Emigrant  House  has  been  a  Bethesda  alike  for  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men.'* 

Here  is  a  note  about  the  Emigrant  House,  written  May  8, 
1884: 

**In  the  midst  of  the  hurrying  thousands  on  Broadway,  it 
is  touching  to  note  the  little  groups  of  freshly  arrived  im- 
migrants, whole  families,  parents  and  children,  down  to  the 
babe  on  the  mother's  arm,  following  a  great  stream  of  life  and 
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looking  with  woodenng  eyes  on  the  banks,  warehouses,  offices 
and  hotels  which  line  the  street.  Their  baggage  is  at  the  Emi- 
grant Honae  at  the  foot  of  Broadway  and  they  do  not  leave  for 
the  West  until  four  o'clock.  We  saw  them  on  their  arrival, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  each  with  his  green  card  on  his 
cap,  and  thankfuJly  said,  *a  troup  eometh*.  We  saw  them  also 
at  the  evening  worship,  and  wept  as  we  heard  them  sing  the 
first  song  of  thanksgiving  in  the  New  World  to  the  familiar  mel- 
ody kno^vn  in  the  old.  We  also  heard  the  fervent  prayers  of 
the  Church  in  their  behalf  and  felt  that  holy  sympathies  from 
two  continents  were  clustering  around  them.  We  realized  as 
never  before  that  these  were  but  a  vanguard  of  a  vast  multitude 
on  the  way.  Nay,  more,  we  had  just  come  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Emigrant  House  Board,  where  we  resolved  to  at  once  erect 
additional  accommodation  for  these  incoming  thousands.  The 
new  building  will  be  in  the  rear  of  the  old  and  will  be  five 
stories  above  the  basement.  It  will  cost  perhaps  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  But  it  will  give  more  office,  dining  and  sitting 
room  with  a  larger  Chapel  A  hundred  more  persons  can  then 
be  cared  for  so  that  three  hundred  can  then  be  fed  and  housed 
without  the  excessive  labor  of  providing  for  two  hundred  as  at 
present. 

**  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  Emigrant  House»  and  thanks 
and  praise  be  to  His  holy  name  for  having  raised  up  the  un- 
selfish and  devoted  men  and  women  who  give  their  best  services 
to  care  for  these  *  strangers  within  our  gates.'  '' 

When  the  Dr.  was  coming  out  of  a  protracted  and  severe 
spell  of  sickness  in  the  Fall  of  1886,  he  found  among  his  ac- 
cumulated letters  one  from  good  father  Berkemeier,  complain- 
ing bitterly  about  an  unworthy  and  slanderous  attack  on  the 
Emigrant  House  by  Dr,  Walther,  published  in  the  Lutkeraner, 
Dr.  Passavant  writes: 

**It  is  upwards  of  three  weeks  since  the  shadow  of  a  heavy 
disease  with  brain  exhaustion  has  been  upon  me.  Of  most  of  the 
time  I  can  give  no  account.  By  Qod's  mercy  I  am  gradually 
coming  out  of  the  cloud  and  can  work  by  *  heads',  as  they  say 
in  the  oil  region,  at  the  accumulation  of  letters  on  my  table, 
Oh»  how  grateful  I  feel  that  it  is  no  worse  but  on  the  contrary 
that  I  feel  so  much  better  and  am  daily  growing  stronger. 

"Let  me  thank  you  for  your  fraternal  affection  and  your 
thoughtful  requests  to  send  but  a  line.     Would  like  to  write 
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much  and  about  many  things,  but  cannot  now.  I  would  have 
personally  written  Prof.  Walther  and  had  him  make  the  cor- 
rection, but  friends  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  told  me  that  he 
was  at  death's  door  and  could  not  live  many  days.  Now,  bless- 
ed be  God,  the  dark  shadow  has  passed  and  he  is  recovering. 
I  cannot  find  the  paper  where  he  makes  this  unworthy  state- 
ment. Oh,  how  unutterably  sad  that  good  men  can  come  under 
the  influence  of  partisan  and  party  spirit  and  do  such  unworthy 
things. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THIEL  COLLEGE— COLLEGE  LIFE— MOUNTAIN 
HOSPITALITY. 


In  the  early  sixties  Dr.  Passavant  had  become  acquainted 
with  a  liberal  layman  named  Louis  Thiel,  This  plain  and  piou§ 
German  had  been  a  butcher  in  Petroleum  Center,  Fa.  There  he 
had  invested  his  life's  savings  in  oil  lands.  He  promised  the 
Lord  that  he  would  devote  to  the  Church  at  least  one  tenth 
of  whatever  he  miy^ht  realize  from  the  investment  And  the 
Lord  prospered  Mm.  On  removing  to  Pittsburg  he  united  with 
the  Second  German  Lutheran  church  of  which  the  Rev.  Q,  A* 
Wenzel  was  pastor.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  placed  the  sura 
of  $5505  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Passavant  to  be  used  at  his  dis- 
cretion  for  some  benevolent  purpose.  After  mutual  consulta- 
tion they  agreed  to  devote  it  to  the  cause  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. With  this  money  Dr.  Passavant  purchased  several  build- 
ings in  Phillipsburg,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa,,  which  had  been  used  as 
a  sort  of  water-cure  Sanitarium.  Early  in  1866  Dr.  Passavant 
had  the  buildings  fitted  up  for  a  Boarding  school  which  was 
opened  as  Thiel  Hall,  in  September  of  that  year. 

With  his  unusual  gift  of  discovering  and  securing  the  best 
young  men,  Dr.  Passavant  found  the  young  Rev.  H.  E.  Jacobs, 
who  has  since  become  the  prince  of  dogmaticians  in  the  Amer- 
ican Church.  Dr.  Passavant  secured  his  service  during  a  Sum- 
mer vacation  to  several  missions  on  the  Allegheny  River  with 
Springdale  as  a  center.  He  afterward  secured  him  as  principal 
for  Thiel  Hall  and  would  have  been  glad  to  keep  him,  had  he 
not  been  called  to  Pennsylvania  College  as  Latin  professor.  Here 
is  Passavant 's  estimate  of  him: 

**He  is  a  noble  young  man  and  endears  himself  to  every- 
one. He  ia  doing  admirably  at  the  chiureh  of  the  Allegheny 
Mission,  has  found  a  settlement  three  miles  in  the  country  of  a 
dozen  German  families  and  is  *  running  them  down',  wiU  have 
Communion  on  Sunday  a  week  and  expects  to  confirm  quite  a 
good  class." 

Of  the  spirit  and  life  of  that  school  under  Dr.  Jacobs,  the 
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writer  of  this  can  speak  from  experience.  Never  can  we  forget 
the  blessed  days  spent  there.  At  no  school  that  we  ever  attend- 
ed did  we  find  so  good  a  spirit,  so  homelike  an  atmosphere,  such 
affection  among  the  students  as  there. 

Prof.  Jacobs  preached  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  (Jer- 
man  church  of  the  village  and  organized  a  little  English  Luth- 
eran congregation.  The  membership  consisted  mainly  of  the 
students,  the  professors,  Jacobs  and  Feitshans,  and  the  Down- 
ing family  who  had  charge  of  the  buildings  and  the  boarding. 
Students  were  elected  as  elders  and  deacons ;  students,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Misses  Wagner,  made  up  the  choir.  Students 
gathered,  superintended  and  taught  the  English  Sunday  school. 
The  unconfirmed  students  were  catechised  by  Prof.  Jacobs  and 
when  the  time  came  for  confirmation  it  was  left  to  each  one  to 
decide  whether  he  desired  to  take  this  step  or  not.  Among  those 
who  applied  for  confirmation  in  the  Autumn  of  1869,  was  Wm. 
A.  Passavant,  Jr.  Dr.  Passavant  came  down  from  Baden  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  led  the  evening  devotions  at  the  supper  table 
and  preached  the  confirmation  and  communion  sermon.  How 
he  prayed  for  the  students  as  we  knelt  in  that  dining  room  that 
Sunday  evening.  The  memory  of  that  prifyer  after  thirty-five 
years  still  touches  the  heart  and  moistens  the  eyt.  And  that 
sermon !  We  can  see  the  silver-crowned  saint  in  that  wine-glass 
pulpit  now.  The  text  was:  **He  brought  me  into  the  banquet- 
ing house  and  His  banner  over  me  was  love."  We  know  that 
sermon  today.  How  tenderly  and  touching  were  the  applica- 
tions to  those  about  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  appeals  to  all  of 
us  to  give  our  hearts  wholly  to  the  dear  Savior  and  our  lives  to 
His  service  in  the  ministry.  More  than  one  half  of  the  boys  who 
heard  that  sermon  became  ministers.  Of  that  little  family-con- 
gregation we  recall  the  familiar  ministerial  names:  H.  Peters, 
J.  A.  Zahn,  D.  L.  and  T.  B.  Roth,  J.  C.  Kunzman,  R.  M.  Zim- 
merman,  D.  L.  and  W.  A.  Passavant,  G.  C.  Berkemeier,  J.  W. 
Myers,  11.  L.  McIMurray,  F.  C.  E.  Lemcke,  and  G.  W.  Critchlow. 

Of  that  same  service  the  Rev.  H.  Peters  writes  this  reminis- 
cence : 

*'I  first  met  and  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Passavant  at 
Thiel  Hall.  The  scene  in  which  he  stands  out  most  prominently 
in  my  recollection  is  that  of  the  first  confirmation  service  held 
in  our  little  English  Lutheran  Congregation  which  had  been  or- 
ganized by  some  of  us  older  students  and  in  which  at  the  ripe 
age  of  twenty-one  years  I  acted  as  one  of  the  *  elders*.     In  that 
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class  (which  has  now  become  famous  in  the  church)  was  W. 
A.  Passavant,  Jr-  His  father  had  been  requested  to  preach  the 
sermon.  It  was  the  first  sermou  I  ever  heard  him  preach  and 
it  stamped  him  upon  my  mind  and  heart  as  one  of  the  great 
preachers  of  the  Church.  Stirred  as  the  Doctor  could  and  would 
be  by  the  presence  of  his  own  beloved  son  before  him  in  so 
impressive  a  service,  it  was  most  touching  and  eloquent.*' 

The  boys  always  looked  forward  to  the  visits  and  the  chap- 
eMalks  of  Dr.  Passavant.  His  ijenerous  natui-e  could  not  help 
but  win  those  youthful  hearts.  Here  is  an  incident:  We  were 
at  the  supper  table,  at  whose  head  sat  the  Doctor.  We  had  little 
sausages  for  supper  that  evening.  The  rule  had  been  that  each 
student  should  get  one.  The  housefather  of  that  evening  put 
two  on  each  plate,  and  when  the  platter  was  empty  he  called 
out:  ** Sister  D.,  you  must  bring  more  sausages;  these  boys  have 
a  good  appetite.'*    The  boys  voted  him  a  good  man. 

Nor  have  we  ever  forgotten  the  communion  season  of  that 
little  college  church.  When  Prof.  Jacobs  announced  a  com- 
munion, he  indelibly  impressed  it  upon  our  minds  that  no  one 
ought  to  come  to  the  altar  with  any  spite  or  bitterness  in  his 
he^rt  against  a  fellows-student;  that  if  any  of  us  had  quarrelled, 
w^e  ought  to  be  reconciled  before  we  came.  Quite  vividly  we  re- 
call how  the  boys  w^ho  had  quarrelled  came  together  before  each 
communion  to  **raake  up»*'  shake  hands  and  be  reconciled. 

When  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  E.  Jacobs  was  installed  as  professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  at  the  Philadelphia  Seminary,  to  take 
the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Krauth,  Dr.  Passa- 
vant  wrote: 

*' There  are  in  Dr.  Jacobs  special  qualifications  for  this  im* 
portant  post.  Like  Dr.  Krauth,  a  child  of  the  covenant,  he  grew 
up  in  tlie  sanctity  of  a  Christian  home  and  in  the  atmosphere 
of  thorough  scholarship.  The  growth  of  faith  and  learning  went 
hand  in  hand  and  before  men  were  aware  the  modest  student 
had  developed  into  Christian  manhood  and  scholarship  of  un- 
usual prominence.  First  a  tutor  in  the  College  at  Gettysburg, 
then  Principal  of  Thiel  Hall,  then  Latin  Professor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania College  and  afterwards  Greek  Professor  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, he  passed  up,  step  by  step,  through  the  varied  branches 
and  studies  of  these  positions,  mastering  everyone  thoroughly 
and  making  full  proof  of  his  ability  in  all.  So,  too,  his  studies 
durmg  these  years  made  him  at  home  in  the  German  lansniagc, 
out  of  whose  treasures  of  theoloiry  nnd  literature  he  had  olrt^adv 
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done  so  much,  by  translation  and  otherwise,  to  increase  the 
sphere  of  the  Church's  knowledge. 

**The  long  familiarity  with  young  men,  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  weaknesses  and  their  virtues,  the  helpful- 
ness of  his  spirit,  and  the  entire  absence  of  every  element  of 
cheat  and  sham,  and  the  felt  presence  of  Christian  nobility  in 
his  character,  all  gave  him  special  qualifications  for  the  training 
of  our  future  ministry.  But  most  of  all,  and  best  of  all,  there 
is  in  Dr.  Jacobs  not  only  the  assurance  of  a  personal  faith  in 
Christ  but  the  assurance  of  the  absolute  truth  of  Christ's  teach- 
ings as  confessed  by  our  Evangelical  Church.  How  he  was  led 
to  both,  need  not  here  be  told.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  as  in 
the  case  of  some  others,  it  was  not  only  by  earthly  teachers,  but 
by  the  Holy  One,  *who  hath  the  key  of  David,  w'ho  openeth  and 
no  man  shutteth,  and  who  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth*.  In 
bowing  before  the  authority  of  Christ,  he  literally  gave  up  all, 
resigning  position  and  going  forth,  he  knew  not  where,  that 
he  might  be  free  to  confess  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
The  strange  result  is  known.  He  returned  to  honorable  posi- 
tions, to  confidential  relationships,  to  helpful  associations,  and 
to  important  services  in  confessing,  defending  and  propagating 
the  faith  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  life.  Even  now,  he 
leaves  the  scene  of  his  most  painful  trials  and  joyful  triumphs 
with  the  blessings  and  regrets  of  students,  faculty  and  trustees. 
He  leaves  not  in  anger,  but  in  love  and  good  will  to  all,  in- 
voking upon  his  dear  old  home  and  the  Institutions  there  the 
benedictions  of  God/' 

On  the  above-named  occasion  when  **  Willie"  Passavant  was 
confirmed  the  Doctor  wrote  his  mother: 

**The  enclosed  letter  of  Prof.  Jacobs  concerning  our  Willie 
you  will,  I  am  certain,  read  with  sincere  pleasure  and  thanks- 
f^iving  to  God.  I  answered  it  at  once,  encouraging  the  dear  boy 
to  take  this  step  and  also  saying  to  Mr.  Jacobs  that  I  would 
come  down  from  Baden  in  the  afternoon  and  preach  for  him  in 
the  evening.  Oh,  what  a  soui-ce  of  joy  to  a  father's  heart  to 
see  the  dear  boy  kneel  at  Christ's  altar  and  consecrate  himself 
to  God.  Pray  for  him,  dear  mother,  that  God  may  accept  the 
offering  of  his  heart  and  life  and  that  he  may  yet  become  a 
chosen  instrument  of  good  in  His  service. 

**Our  little  school  at  Phillipsburg  is  doing  a  blessed  work 
and  some  twelve  or  more  of  the  students  have  the  ministry  in 
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view How  wonderfully  God  is  both  spiritually  and 

materially  adding  His  benediction  to  this  cherished  work!  To 
His  great  name  be  all  the  glory/' 

In  1871  the  Board  of  Directora  resolved  to  move  the  school 
to  Greenville,  Pa.,  under  the  name  of  Thiel  College.  Dr,  Passa- 
vant  did  not  favor  this  removaL  He  warned  against  it  and 
predicted  that  before  twenty-five  years  the  school  would  want 
to  move  away  again.  But  he  was  overruled  and  gave  the  school 
the  same  hearty  support  and  service  that  he  would  have  given 
at  a  place  of  his  own  selection. 

At  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  Greenville  Hall,  the 
first  building  of  Thiel  College,  August  15,  1872,  Dr.  Passavant 
made  the  principal  address.  In  it  he  gives  first  the  history  of 
the  school  and  secondly  the  principles  on  which  he  desires  to  see 
it  conducted.  The  address  brings  out  so  clearly  his  interest  and 
Eeal  for  Christian  education,  as  well  as  his  ideas  of  what  a  Luth- 
eran College  ought  to  be  in  its  ideal,  its  spirit  and  its  work, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  its  principal  parts : 

*' Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  Greenville  Hall,  the  firet  of  the  buildings  of  Thiel  College, 
ia  not  designed  to  be  an  empty  ceremony.  It  is  meant  to  er^press 
by  an  act  more  striking  than  by  words  the  fact  that  this  ia 
a  Christian  College.  The  comer-stone  will  be  laid  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  iloly  Ghost  By  this 
token,  ita  origin^  its  character  and  its  continuance,  in  the  unity 
of  the  Christian  faith,  are  set  forth  in  language  unmistakable 
and  in  terms  the  import  of  which  is  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

**  Having  been  requested  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
to  stat^  a  few  facta  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
institution,  I  will  mention  that  the  idea  of  such  a  college  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  was  the  cherished  thtmght  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  pressing  need  of  an  Institution  of 
learning  on  this  territor>%  where  the  Word  of  God  would  be  the 
Hupreme  law  and  the  chief  thing  in  study,  discipline,  and  gov- 
ernment, was  felt  more  and  more  painfully  with  each  new  year. 
I  will  not  conceal  the  fact  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  earn- 
est prayer,  during  all  this  time,  that  God  would  raise  up  some 
one  to  provide  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  was  felt, 
amid  the  claims  and  wants  of  existing  charities,  that  a  public 
call  for  means  to  commence  another  Institution  wai*  not  advis- 
able.   For  more  than  a  score  of  years  not  a  single  providential 
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opening  had  occurred  which  seemed  to  point  to  the  realization 
of  this  hope,  nor  were  there  any  visible  tokens,  though  anxiously 
looked  for,  that  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion  had  come.  At  length, 
as  the  years  wore  on  and  the  need  of  such  a  school  became  more 
pressing,  and  counsel  and  relief  were  sought  more  earnestly  from 
God,  the  name  of  Louis  Thiel  was  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
one  of  our  pastors  when  in  prayer  for  this  great  interest.  At 
the  same  time  the  purpose  was  formed  to  open  the  subject  to 
him,  and  if  possible,  obtain  from  him  a  loan,  so  as  to  purchase  a 
suitable  tract  of  land  on  which  a  humble  commencement  might 
be  made.  Before  this  purpose  could  be  carried  out  Mr.  Thiel  called 
on  the  pastor  in  question,  and  on  introducing  to  him  the  object 
of  his  intended  visit  was  told  by  him  that  he  had  come  to  con- 
sult as  to  the  most  useful  way  of  appropriating  four  thousand 
dollars  which  he  had  set  apart,  as  the  tenth  of  his  income  for 
years  past,  and  which  he  begged  him  to  employ  according  to 
his  best  judgment  in  doing  good.  Alarmed  at  this  unexpected 
issue  and  dreading  new  responsibilities  which  it  so  suddenly  in- 
volved, the  whole  subject  was  recommitted  to  God  in  mutual 
prayer,  and  the  money  placed  on  interest  to  await  the  further 
indication  of  Providence.  During  the  next  fifteen  months, 
various  places  were  visited  with  reference  to  a  location ;  but  the 
absence  of  buildings  at  several,  or  the  price  demanded  for  those 
which  were  found,  for  a  time  prevented  a  purchase.  At  length, 
in  the  Spring:  of  1866,  a  property  in  Phillipsburg,  Beaver  Co., 
Pa.,  which  had  been  used  as  a  Summer  retreat,  after  having  been 
visited  in  company  with  Mr.  Thiel  and  meeting  his  approval, 
was  purchased  for  $4,500,  the  interest  and  the  original  donation 
paying  the  whole.  A  few  months  later  an  adjoinin^^  house  and 
lot  wore  prenorously  bouprht  for  $1000  so  as  to  afford  a  residence 
for  a  teacher.  In  the  Autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  main  edi- 
fice was  formally  set  apart  by  a  special  reli^rious  service  for  the 
sacred  purposes  of  Christian  education,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edgro  of  the  benevolent  donor,  received  the  desijrnation  of  Thiel 
Hall.  A  few  weeks  before  this,  the  instructions  of  the  school 
had  boon  commenced  under  the  principalship  of  Rev.  Prof. 
Gioso,  of  Wisconsin,  with  five  pupils.  This  humble  bejrinninji; 
though  mast  insip^nificant  to  the  eyes  of  some,  was  the  work  of 
faithful  love  and  was  attended  with  a  visible  hlessinp:  of  God. 
New  students  were  received  ever>'  week,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year  the  number  of  pupils  required  the  appointment  of  Rev. 
W.  Copp,  of  Paxton,  111.,  as  a  second  instructor.     The  original 
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purpose  was  sacredly  kept  in  view,  and  the  Word  of  God  became 

a  ruling  element  in  the  institution.  Its  instructions  were  not 
only  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  but  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  daily  read  and  studied  by  all  the  classes.  Their  influence 
was  happily  seen  in  the  studiousness  and  order  of  the  scholars, 
in  their  behavior  and  morality,  and  in  their  conscientious  fideli- 
ty to  all  their  duties.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  cheering  tokens 
of  an  honorable  future,  Prof.  Giese  accepted  a  call  to  New  York 
City,  and  the  institution  was  continued  for  two  years  under  the 
instruction  of  Rev.  11.  E.  Jacobs  and  Prof.  Feitshans  of  the  col- 
lege at  Gettysburg.  With  many  evidences  of  the  Divine  favor, 
a  charter  having  been  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  powers  of  a  college,  the  whole  was  formally 
transferred  to  the  corporation  thus  created  and  the  institution 
was  opened  under  its  new  auspices  on  the  first  of  September, 

1870.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  W.  Roth,  W.  P.  Ulery  and  D.  Mc- 
Kee,  having  been  elected  instructors  by  the  Board  of  Trusteea, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  duties  of  their  responsible  position, 
and  the  first  collegiate  year  gave  evidence  that  only  time  and 
pains  and  prayers  were  needed  to  establish  and  perfect  the  work 
80  auspiciously  begun.  In  the  beginning  of  t'his  year  the  oflfer  of 
the  citizens  of  Greenville  to  donate  seven  acres  of  land  as  a 
site  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  college 
building  was  officially  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which, 
after  many  delays,  owing  to  a  diversity  of  views  was  finally 
and  thankfully  accepted.  In  like  manner,  it  waa  decided  by  the 
Board  to  remove  the  institution  from  Philiipsburg  to  Greenville 
without  longer  delay*  and  accordingly  on  the  first  of  September, 

1871,  the  exercises  of  the  college  were  formally  opened  in  the 
Academy  building  of  this  town. 

*  *  After  this  had  been  done  the  Sjiiod,  to  whom  the  property 
of  Thiel  Hall  had  been  transferred  by  its  founders  at  its  conven- 
tion in  Warren,  Pa.,  in  October  of  the  same  year»  after  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  college  question,  fearing  that  there  might 
be  some  indistinctness  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Green- 
ville in  regard  to  the  religious  character  of  the  institution,  took 
action  to  the  i*ffect  that  before  the  cullege  should  be  dt*<'lared 
permanently  located  here,  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  have  a 
personal  Interview  with  the  committee  of  the  citizens  who  had 
subscribed  to  the  college,  and  to  communicate  with  them  in  the 
clearest  possible  manner  the  purpose  of  the  Synod  in  its  estab- 
lishment, its  character  as  an  institution  pledged  to  the  distine- 
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tive  faith  and  life  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  together 
with  the  religious  study  that  would  be  expected  of  all  unless 
excused  by  the  desire  of  their  parents  or  guardians ;  so  that,  while 
provision  could  be  made  for  exceptional  cases,  the  college  must 
be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  with  its  own  x>06i- 
tive  historical  faith  duly  recognized  and  constituting  the  ground- 
work of  Christian  truth  and  instruction.  The  reply  of  the  com- 
mittee to  this  communication  was  made  in  writing,  and,  we  are 
happy  to  add,  was  as  honorable  to  them  as  it  was  satisfactory 
to  the  Board 

**We  have  entered  into  these  details  of  the  early  inception, 
the  providential  origin  and  the  subsequent  history  of  this  in- 
stitution, not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  information  to  those 
interested  in  its  welfare,  and  to  show  with  what  a  special  con- 
cern certain  essential  features  were  guarded  by  the  Synod  to 
whom  it  was  committed  by  its  foimders,  but  mainly  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  justification  of  this  characteristic  feature  of  the 
College  which  has  finally  been  located  in  this  community.  Here 
on  this  solemn  occasion  of  laying  its  first  corner-stone  and  in 
the  midst  of  those  who  have  so  generously  given  of  their  bounty 
for  its  erection,  we  openly  proclaim  that  if  the  Word  of  (3od 
is  not  made  the  great  thing  in  the  whole  future  of  this  College, 
it  will  sooner  or  later  become  in  the  strong  language  of  Luther, 
*A  great  gate  of  hell*. 

**If  anyone  supposes  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  add  another 
to  the  so  called  *  progressive*  colleges  of  the  land,  he  is  mistaken! 
We  say  it  openly,  that  we  want  no  more  of  these  *  great  hell 
fires*  .  .  We.  are  not  indifferent  to  the  classics  of  antiquity. 
They  are  incorporated  in  our  college  course.  We  insist  on  the 
natural  and  exact  sciences.  We  value  highly  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind.  The  principles  of  the  English  language,  the  laws  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  rules  of  oratory  are  indispensable.  The  an- 
cient and  modern  tongues,  and  in  these  last  the  German  and 
our  own  English  with  their  world-wide  signification  are  obli- 
gatory to  all  who  would  take  the  college  course.  But  we  dare 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  our  young  men,  to  be  truly  educated, 
must  be  taught  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  To  be  truly  great, 
they  must  be  truly  good.  To  be  possessed  of  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  they  must  come  to  Him  who  is  the  life. 
*For  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.* 

**1.     The  faith  of  our  young  men  requires  the  thorough 
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tfody  of  the  Word  of  God.-  It  is  a  fact,  that  most  students 
who  enter  college  come  with  an  immature  aud  half-formed  re- 
liyrious  faith.  It  may  be  that  the  Word  of  God  is  a^isociated  in 
'  their  minds  with  the  dearest  memories  of  home  and  the  most 
tender  attachments  of  life.  They  have  come  with  the  vows  of 
Gad  upon  them  and  the  power  of  an  endless  life  lifting  them 
above  ail  that  is  sordid  in  the  search  of  the  truth,  beneath  the 
groves  of  the  academy.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  im- 
maturity of  their  character  is  only  equaled  by  the  immaturity 
of  their  faith  which  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  family  and 
neighborhood  was  happily  not  called  upon  to  wrestle  with  prin- 
cipalities and  powers.  Once  in  the  new  world  of  a  eollegep  all 
is  changed.  The  thought,  inspirations,  and  turbulent  heavings 
of  the  human  heart  for  thousands  of  years,  at  once  confront 
and  impress  them,  'Who  am  I?'  'Why  am  IT  'Wliose  am  It* 
*  Whither  am  I  bound?*  And  a  whole  world  of  problems,  per- 
plexities, solicitudes,  hopes  ayd  fears  which  are  inseparable 
from  a  living  and  immortal  spn-it^  come  up  singly  or  in  strange 
combinations  to  confuse  and  exhaust  the  souL  The  youthful 
heart  needs  rest.  It  requires  the  certainty  of  a  positive  faith. 
And  such  a  faith  can  come  only  by  the  Word  of  God.  And 
that  it  may  come,  not  as  an  ignorant  conclusion  received  at 
second  hand  from  another  or  accepted  without  the  process  of 
anxious  thought,  it  must  be  studied  in  its  own  simple  majesty, 
in  its  living  purity,  in  its  satisfying  answera  to  human  perplexi- 
ties and  in  its  divine  provisions  to  cleanse  from  sin  and  to  make 
all  things  new.  And  so,  too,  the  whole  literature  of  the  Bible 
must  be  studied,  including  the  great  question  of  so  much  mo- 
ment in  religion,  whether  the  Bible  is  the  Biiok  of  God,  and  the 
associated  practical  questions  growing  out  of  this  final  one,  thus 
removing  doubt,  clearing  away  difficulties,  tieepening  convic- 
tions, and  establishing  conclusions  which ^  though  long  since 
reached  by  the  heart,  need  the  logical  argument  and  the  evi- 
dence of  facts  to  enable  men  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  ia 
in  them  with  meekness  aud  with  fear. 


"We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  praiseworthy  in  the 
service  which  men  can  perform  for  their  fellow  men,  than  to  send 
back  to  his  home,  at  the  end  of  his  college  course,  the  young 
man  in  the  dew  of  youth,  healthful  in  body,  ingenuous  in  heart, 
pure  in  life,  cultivated  in  intellect  and  established  in  the  faith 
of  Christ.  The  world  needs  such  men  and  the  Church  needa 
them.     They  are  wanted  at  the  bar^  in  the  ministry,  in  tlie 
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healing  art,  in  the  editorial  chair;  in  the  school  room,  in  every 
department  of  buainessy  commerce,  trade,  in  agricoltare  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  everywhere,  men  of  an  intelligent  piety,  of  a 
positive  faith,  of  a  true  manhood,  who  know  in  whom  and  in 
what  they  believe,  and  stand  up  in  their  place  as  Qod's  wit- 
nesses among  their  fellows!  No  want  of  society  is  greater  than 
the  want  of  such  men !  May  we  not  expect  that  the  handful  of 
com  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  shall  yet  wave  like  Lebanon 
in  a  noble  harvest  of  such  men! 

**2.    The  life  of  our  young  men  requires  a  thorough  study 
oi  the  Divine  Word. 

**  'Search  the  Scriptures'  said  Jesus,  *for  in  them  ye  think 
ye  have  eternal  life  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me.*  In 
them,  as  in  a  glass,  is  seen  the  only  true  and  perfect  life  on' 
earth.  What  conflicts  with  it  is  a  cheat.  What  accords  with  it 
is  an  approach  toward  truth.  From  it  all  rules  of  living  are 
to  be  dra\ni.  By  it  all  custom^  of  men  are  to  be  tried.  What 
harmonizes  with  it  is  to  be  held  fast;  what  is  in  antagonism  to 
it  must  be  trampled  under  foot.  Now,  the  study  of  this  life, 
is  the  business  of  our  life.  The  secret  of  all  true  goodness  and 
greatness  on  earth  is  that  men  set  this  life  before  them,  that 
they  believe  it  to  be  the  only  reality,  that  they  fix  their  eye 
steadfastly  upon  it,  that  they  draw  toward  it,  falling  down  be- 
fore it  and  worshipping  it  in  study  and  in  silence  and  devotion, 
and  never  leaving  it  except  to  reflect  the  borrowed  glory  of  the 
Holy  One,  in  a  life  formed  after  the  pattern  of  their  Lord! 
And  only  by  such  studies  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  can  we  look 
for  a  holy  childhood  and  a  sanctified  manhood  in  the  schools 
and  colletres  of  our  land.  They  whose  names  are  splendid  with 
the  life  of  sanctified  learning  have  found  the  secret  in  the 
school  of  Christ.  Conformed  to  the  likeness  of  their  Lord,  the 
lives  of  all  living  men  are  to  them  no  more  than  shadows, 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  His  unselfish  love,  they  walk  on  a 
hijrher  plane  of  being  in  the  company  of  the  Son  of  God. 
There  is  about  such  persons  a  moral  wei^^ht  and  an  honored 
force  before  which  everythinjjr  jjrives  wav.  They  have  about 
them  a  dijjrnity,  borrowed  from  the  grandeur  of  life  which  they 
seek  to  imitate.  They  do  not  strive  nor  cause  their  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  street,  and  yet  they  move  all  before  them  as  by  the 
power  of  absolute  dominion.  What  wonder  that  in  the  Christ- 
less  schools  of  this  sad  a^e  we  miss  these  nobler  types  of  man- 
hood! What  wonder  that  in  turning  away  from  the  contem- 
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plation  of. the  man  Christ  Jesus,  we  have  fallen  among  thievea. 
Let  11^  assert  our  high  prerogative  and  cease  from  the  cheats 
and  8hamB  of  pagan  heroes.  Let  us  sow  the  seeds  of  true  man- 
hood and  work  for  a  crop  of  men." 

Here  is  a  letter  to  William,  his  son,  when  he  started  his 
sophomore  year  at  Muhlenberg  College,  in  1872: 

*' Absence  from  home  prevented  my  writing  until  this  late 
day.  We  are  truly  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  comfortably  fixed 
up  again  for  another  collegiate  year,  that  your  room  is  bright 
and  cheerful,  that  you  have  flowers  to  grace  it,  and  an  old  Thiel 
Hall  boy  as  your  companion  and  room-mate.  But  now,  a  few 
things  more,  dear  son,  for  without  these  you  are  in  great  danger 
of  a  sad  failure  not  only  in  your  college  dtiyu  but  for  life !  Let 
me  then,  as  a  father,  say  a  few  words  which  I  beg  you  not 
to  thoughtlessly  read  over  but  inwardly  to  consider  and  to  act 
upon  during  your  whole  course.  Keep  your  heart  with  all  dili* 
gence.  The  reason  given  in  the  Word  is,  *that  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  (extremes)  of  life*.  I  charge  you,  dear  son,  by  your 
fiolemn  confirmation  vows  to  daily  read  the  Scriptures,  both 
morning  and  night,  giving  at  least  a  half  hour  by  your  watch 
to  the  exercises  of  your  closet  and  the  reading  of  your  Bible, 
and  from  the  exact  and  conscientious  performance  of  this  duty 
and  privilege  you  will  nf>t  turn  aside,  no  not  a  hair*s  breadth, 

*  for  pleasure,  company,  study  or  any  other  thing.  Thus  the 
heart  will  be  *kept*  with  all  diligence  in  purity  and  fidelity 
and  your  whole  life  will  be  characterized  by  principle  in  the 
aight  of  tiod  and  of  man. 

**  *Do  thyself  no  harm*.  In  other  words,  take  care  of  your 
bodily  health.  By  God's  great  mercy  you  have  no  bodily  in- 
firmities or  hereditary  disease.  But  it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
break  the  stamina  of  health  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
early  death.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  keep  up  the  habit  of 
weekly  washing  your  body  in  pure  water  and  daily  exercise  in 
walking.  Have  your  time  for  this,  rain  or  shine,  and  take  your 
room-mate  with  you  to  make  life  lively,  to  forget  books  and  to 
give  to  the  body  the  benefit  of  a  good  stretch,  until  the  dormant 
energies  are  aroused  and  the  blood  again  bubbles  and  leaps  in 
your  young  veins  as  before. 

** Strive  to  excel  in  your  studies.  Don't  do  this  with  re- 
ference to  college  honors,  but  solely  with  reference  to  duty  and 

,  usefulness.     Meet  and  grapple  with  every  difficulty   in  your 
tudias  with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  good-naturedly  dig  out  the 
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ugly  roots  to  the  last  inch.  The  habit  thus  formed  will  go  with 
you  all  through  life,  and  you  will  never  be  dismayed  at  ob- 
stacles. I  would  not  give  my  experience  in  this  respect  for  tens 
of  thousands.  Hammer  away  and  finally  the  old  rock  wiU 
crack ! 

**Pay  special  attention  to  your  composition  and  the  moat 
earnest  watchfulness  to  your  writing  and  spelling.  Your  last 
two  letters,  were,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  carelessly  (must  I  add 
slovenly)  written  and  both  your  mother  and  I  were  sorry  to 
see  it.  They  were  also  full  of  mistakes  in  spelling.  Now,  this 
is  without  excuse!  For  one  who  has  gone  to  school  all  his  life 
and  is  in  the  sophomore  class,  it  is  simply  abominable.  I  en- 
close a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  enable  you  to  procure  a  small 
dictionary  which  you  can  have  near  you  on  your  table  always. 
Read  over  your  letters  carefully  after  they  are  written,  making 
all  needful  corrections,  in  punctuation,  orthography,  etc.,  and 
then  rewrite  if  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  disfigure  the  paper. 

**I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  you  express  your  determination 
to  study  German  thoroughly.  I  would  now  give  thousands  of 
dollars  if  I  had  but  improved  the  opportunities  of  my  college 
days  in  this  respect.  Take  every  conceivable  pains  both  in  the 
pronunciation  and  in  the  composition  of  the  sentences  and 
you  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  languages  which  will  wonderfully  increase  both  the  . 
sources  of  your  enjoyment  and  your  future  usefulness.  Now 
is  the  time,  dear  Will,  to  lay  foundations,  and  you  will  do  well 
to  lay  a  stronj2:  one  here  by  the  aecjuisition  of  another  language 
which  will  do  great  things  for  you,  should  God  spare  your  life 
hereafter. ' ' 

And  here  is  another  to  the  college  boy  now  in  his  junior 
year: 

*'Yoiir  letter  makes  me  write,  but  the  previous  one  could 
not  be  understood  in  any  other  way.  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
*cane'  provided  it  is  not  used  by  young  men!  Save  me  from  the 
young  fellows  who  sport  canes  and  part  their  hair  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  heads!  We  notice  these  thinirs  in  the  ministry  and 
give  such  lads  a  wide  berth,  just  as  bank  directors  do  the  offered 
notes  of  young  business  men  who  have  fast  horses!  They  can't 
get  them  discounted! 

**But  enough.  Hope  to  meet  you  and  greet  you  next  time 
as  superintendent  of  ^Clapboard-staedtle'  Sunday  school.  By 
all  means,  dear  Will,  accept  the  *cair  to  become  superintendent 
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there  and  do  the  best  you  can  for  the  people.  The  place  will 
enable  you  to  gain  confidence  in  yourself  and  thus  qualify  your- 
self for  the  duties  of  your  future  vocation/' 

For  a  time  the  fraternity  craze  had  gotten  into  Muhlen* 
berg  College  when  the  writer  was  a  student  there.  Some  of  us 
had  been  taught  that  thene  embryonic  lodges  were  evil  in  tone  and 
tendency  and  argued  against  them.  Among  these  on  our  side 
was  Wm.  Passavant  Rumor  reached  us  that  the  **frats''  were 
gaining  a  foothold  in  young  Thiel  also,  William  wrote  his 
father  in  regard  to  the  matter.  In  the  reply  the  father  alao 
speaks  of  the  hope  of  having  William  as  his  assistant  in  his 
work  of  mercy.  Doubtless  it  was  such  letters  as  this  one  that 
made  William  finally  decide  on  his  future  noble  career  as  his 
father's  helper  and  successor: 

**My  dear  Will,  Grace  and  Peace.  Your  mother  sent  your 
letter  to  me  at  Akron  where  I  had  the  oppoiluoity  of  seeing  Br. 
Roth  and  consulting  with  him  on  the  whole  subject.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  has  been  as  yet  no  organization  in  the 
college.  If  there  has,  he  will  doubtless  do  what  he  can  to  root 
out  and  break  up  this  last  great  nuisance.  I  am  truly  obliged  to 
you,  dear  son,  foryourthoughtfulandmanly  course  in  this  ugly 
matter.  You  say,  with  tnith,  that  *  Thiel  College  has  gotten 
along  this  far  without  such  .associations,  and  that  Ood  will  care 
for  it  in  the  future/  The  end  of  all  such  aids  and  adjuncts  is 
evil  and  only  eviL  I  am  truly  thankful  that  you  so  far  respect 
the  wishes  of  your  father  that  you  stand  aloof  from  all  such 
secret  associations,  and  neither  seek  nor  desire  the  influence 
which  they  give  a  man  for  the  time  being,  A  great  principle 
is  involved  in  this  whole  matter,  and  it  is  the  principle  of  being 
and  doing  what  Qod  requires,  in  all  things  according  to  His 
open  laws.  We  need  no  dark  lanterns  either  for  friendship  or 
for  education.  Let  all  things  be  done  by  our  young  men  open- 
ly and  with  the  whole  world  in  view.  *Thou  God  seest  me'  ia 
the  watchword.  In  His  presence  and  with  His  loving  favor  on 
our  side  we  need  not  go  moping  or  coaxing  about  for  special 
favors  or  special  friendships,  either  at  college  or  elsewhere. 

**Amid  the  many  heavy  duties  which  devolve  on  me,  dear 
Will,  how  often  have  I  thought  of  you  as  a  helper  for  me  in 
my  work  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  I  M  it  should  please 
God  to  so  influence  your  heart  as  lovingly  and  thankfully  to 
devote  j-our  life  to  His  service,  it  would  be  the  greatest  happi- 
neaa  which  could  happen  to  me.    I  daily  pray  for  you  and  ask 
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God  that  yoa  may  grow  np  into  the  image  of  our  Mewad  Lovd 
and  that  yon  may  see  yonr  way  elear  to  devote' yoonelf  to  flw 
holy  miniatiy;  bnt  dear  child,  do  not  let  my  anxietiiii  oves^ 
penmade.yon  to  each  a  calling.  On  the  ecmtraiyt  improve  ervery 
moment  of  time  and  opportunity  afforded  and  eoueientioaaly 
prepare  yooraelf  for  naefnlneai.  Do  not  think  of  anything  else 
bnt  the  glofy  of  God  in  oonneotion  with  yonr  fntnre  lifa^  and 
bend  all  your  energies  in  preparation  for  iti  God  will  attend 
to  the  resti 

**In  ooming  from  Akron,  where  the  Qenofal  Oonneil  nMt» 
we  stayed  over  a  day  at  Thiol  College,  Greenville.  The  largia 
bnilding  is  nearly  ready  for  the  roof,  and  looks  vrell,  indeed 
quite  imposing  and  attractive.  The  Boarding  Hall  will  be 
built  early  next  Summer  so  as  to  be  ready  by  September  flnt» 
1873.  This  will  be  done  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  PhiUipsborg 
property  amounting  to  four  thousand  dollars.  Things  look 
hopeful  for  the  college,*  nevertheless  it  is  a  work  of  patient  toil 
like  all  other  new  undertakings.  The  boys  are  looking  forth  to 
the  Christmss  reunion  with  great  interest  We  have  laid  np 
a  good  stock  of  apples,  cider  and  nuts  for  the  children  and 
Mamma  will  certeinly  not  let  them  starve!  It  is  amusing  how 
Mary  talks  about  'her  boy'  and  thinks  and  dreams  of  him. 

''God  bless  you,  dear  son.  Do  not  forget  your  daily  ex- 
ercise out  doors.  It  is  a  little  cold,  but  no  difference.  We  send 
you  a  shawl  which  will  keep  you  warm  both  when  you  walk  out 
and  when  you  are  in  the  cars  on  your  homeward  way.  Please 
call  for  it  at  the  Express  Office.  Your  mother  got  your  last  let- 
ter last  night  and  unites  in  much  love.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of 
the  Society's  progress.  My  poor  means  have  gone  to  *the  tombs 
of  the  Capulets',  or  I  would  aid  a  little.  Let  me  also  have  an 
occasional  line.    All  the  family  are  well.** 

Here  is  an  interesting  letter  of  April  13,  1885  to  his  col- 
lege classmate  in  old  Jefferson,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Brown.  It 
shows  how  amid  his  multiplying  cares  and  burdens  with  age 
creeping  on  and  in  spite  of  his  ceaseless  activity,  he  still  took  a 
cheerful  view  of  life,  had  not  forgotten  the  amenities  of  old  at- 
tachments, and  could  still  write  a  chatty  letter  of  pure  friend- 
ship **from  grave  to  gay,  from  somber  to  severe:" 

**Your  letter,  dear  brother  Hugh,  brings  back  a  world  of 
thoughts  of  dear  old  Cannonsburg  and  all  the  dealings  of  Qod 
with  me  there.  Oh,  what  sinning  and  suffering,  what  blind, 
dark,  broken  and  self-righteous  ways  of  unbelief  in  Christ!  I 
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Bhrink  back  when  I  think  of  them  as  I  do  of  my  whole  spiritual 
life,  and  east  myself  anew  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  hoping  alone 
in  the  divine  mercy.  All  my  theology  is  reduced  to  two  heads* 
First,  I  am  a  lost  and  damned  sinner.  Second,  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  almighty  Savior  of  just  such  sinners.  Here  I  abide  and 
try  to  believe  this  last,  to  rejoice  in  it*  to  glorify  God  for  it  and 
to  make  some  return  by  His  grace  for  His  saving  mercy.  I  am 
leeply  grateful' to  my  sainted  mother,  to  my  old  pastor,  to  my  sec- 
ond  pastor  Dr.  Brown,  and  not  less  to  you  and  many  others  whose 
earnest  efforts  to  aid  me  when  at  college  were  an  invaluable  aid 
to  me  in  the  inexperience  of  youth  and  the  multiplied  tempta- 
tions of  college  life 

**You  felt  twenty-five  years  older,  did  you  not,  after  being 
in  Cannonsburg  and  Providence  Hallf  I  do  not  think  I  could 
bear  it,  and  yet  my  thoughts  constantly  wander  thither,  espe- 
cially in  the  night  visions.  I  see  it  all  again  and  live  it  over  and 
believe  I  am  among  the  old  boys!  But  how  many  are  deadl 
Since  you  were  North  quite  a  number  have  died,  Judge  Carter 
of  Cincinnati  and  Wiley,  Esq.  of  Cleveland!  Then,  too,  Judge 
Ould,  formerly  Dr.  Ould,  my  old  room-mate  of  *Tusculum 
memory/  Jacob  Dall,  Billy  Jlatthia-s,  Paul  Gibson,  Judge  Criteh- 
low  and  Dr.  Naphys,  all  dead  and  scores  and  hundreds  more! 
We  few  remain,  Brown,  W^enzel,  Patterson  and  myself,  I  know 
of  but  few  others,  Caulter,  Conley,  and  so  many  more  having 
long  since  passed  away!  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  we  can 
live  five  years  longer  and  once  more  meet  and  greet  each  other 
in  Cannonsburg! 

**I  have  si^  sons,  one  of  whom  is  a  minister,  a  bright  and 
devout  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  full  of  the  juices  of  life 
and  with  a  heart  singularly  merry  and  glad  both  by  nature  and 
grace,  lie  aids  me  in  the  Workman  and  the  editorial  in  this 
week's  number  signed  *  Junior*  is  from  his  pen.  My  married 
children  *iimong  them*  have  given  us  twelve  grandchildren  so 
that  we  have  our  affections  spread  out  over  a  large  space!  But 
Buch  is  life,  full  of  struggles  and  bleasing,  and  in  looking  back 
to  early  days  I  can  say  with  you  *I  am  not  worthy  of  one  of  the 
least  of  all  the  Vilessings  conferred  upon  thy  servant.* 

**The  future  is  .strangely  unknown  to  me.     I  am  as  hard 

at  work  as  if  I  were  to  live  forever  and  yet  I  see  that  the  shad* 

pOwa  of  the  evening  are  rapidly  gathering  about  me.    The  new 

bospital  here  (Milwaukee)  has  cost  ninety-five  thousand  dollar?t 

and  is  forty  thousand  in  debt.    A  large  new  hospital  is  nearly 
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ready  for  occupancy  in  Chicago,  costing  with  the  land  forty-five 
thousand  dollars  and  a  third  is  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  between 
Springfield  and  St.  Louis,  which  needs  pulling  down  or  a  com- 
plete remodeling.  None  of  these  have  a  cent  of  endowment  or 
the  prospect  of  any  that  we  know  of.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Orphan  Institution  at  Zelienople  and  Rochester,  Pa.,  though  the 
Infirmary  at  Pittsburg  and  the  Wartburg  Home  near  New  Yoric 
have  each  small  sums  from  legacies.  How  all  these  things  are 
to  be  cared  for  I  neither  know  nor  am  concerned  about.  They 
are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  and  He  must  raise  up  the  men 
and  the  means.  Me&nwhile,  we  work  on  and  pray  on  and  leave 
all  the  results  with  God.    He  must  provide! 

**Now  then,  dear  old  friend,  Hugh,  may  God  keep  you  and 
your  beloved  ones  as  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  Give  my 
greetings  to  your  wife  and  daughter  and  if  trial  and  sorrow 
come  upon  you  let  me  know  that  I  may  bear  with  you  this 
greater  burden.  The  Lord's  peace  be  your  consolation. 
Amen." 

Here  is  another  one  of  those  priceless  letters  of  friendship 
to  the  same  college  classmate  full  of  reminiscent  interest,  pres- 
ent love  and  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed: 

**  There  is  no  business  doing  today,  it  being  a  holiday,  and 
I  have  given  its  hours  to  the  reception  of  friends  and  the 
answering  of  letters.  Yours  came  at  noon  and  I  read  it  with 
varied  and  mingled  feelings.  It  brings  all  the  old  time  memo- 
ries of  the  past  to  my  mind  and  heart.  Yes!  those  were  earnest 
days  to  not  a  few,  and  amid  the  exuberance  of  animal  life  there 
was  the  workin*;  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  awakening,  quick- 
ening:: and  alarminjj:  the  careless  soul  and  making  us  to  taste  of 
*the  powers  of  the  world  to  come'.  In  my  case,  I  am  painfully 
conscious  of  much  darkness  and  lack  of  spiritual  life  in  Christ. 
In  some  way,  durinjj:  all  my  college  life,  I  served  God  as  a 
servant,  not  as  a  child.  I  failed  to  realize  the  deep  words  of 
Paul:  *He  hath  loved  me  and  died  for  me\  It  was  only  after 
I  entered  the  Seminary  in  Gettysburg,  from  a  sense  of  the 
'necessity  laid  upon  me',  that  I  came  out  of  the  darkness  of  this 
legal  servitude  into  the  blessed  consciousness  of  a  child  of  God. 
But  when  I  look  back  over  the  long  years  since  then,  I  am 
deeply  humiliated  that  I  have  loved  so  little  and  that  my  poor 
life  has  been  so  marred  by  unbelief,  hardness  of  heart  and  sin. 
My  only  comfort  in  looking  back  is  to  know,  that  another,  even 
Jesus  Christ,  has  died  on  the  cross  for  these  very  sins  and  that 
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'by  Ilis  stripes  I  am  healed'.  Oh,  the  depth  of  the  divine  mercy 
to  iiB,  the  chief  of  sinners. 

**I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  well  and  in  good  heart 
and  hope,  Throut?h  the  divine  mercy,  so  am  I,  but  the  long 
sickness  of  four  months  last  winter  has  left  me  greatly  broken 
down  by  mental  and  bodily  excHion,  both  before  and  since  that 
time.  If  1  could  only  get  away  for  a  few  months  and  rest,  but 
the  cares  of  the  seven  institutions  are  upon  me  and  debts  and 
labors  abound.  But  I  am  trying  to  throw  some  of  them  on 
others.  I  still  aid  my  son  in  editing  every  number  of  the  Work- 
man^ but  the  responsibility  of  seeing  the  paper  out  whether  at 
home  or  abroad  is  taken  away.  This  is  a  biassed  relief,  and  my 
son  seems  to  find  his  special  happiness  in  such  work.  For  this, 
too»  I  am  ver>^  thankful.  He  is  a  whole-hearted  generous  fellow 
with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  live  and  labor 

**That  College  life  was  a  little  world  in  itself,  with  all  its 
mingled  emotions  of  fear,  hope,  joy,  ambition  and  every  other 
thing  which  stirred  the  heart  of  man.  One  by  one,  the  old 
resideoters  have  all  passed  away,  so  that  going  there  now  one 
would  feel  sadly  like  one  who  goi*s  back  to  the  place  of  his 
youth,  and,  asking  for  his  okl  friends,  hears  only  the  echo  of 
his  own  inquiring  voice.  Yes!  It  was  Robert  Ould,  whom  the 
boys  called  the  doctor,  who  was  my  roommate  at  Tusculum,  He 
was  the  identical  commissioner  at  Richmond,  and  I  correspond- 
ed with  him  once  in  order  to  get  baek  s<3me  citizen  friends  in 
Chambersburg  who,  supposing  that  our  forces  were  in  Hagers- 
town,  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Salisburg,  N.  C,  The 
Doctor  demanded  that  I  should  get  some  *raail  carriers'  who 
were  in  prison  at  Washington,  exchanged  for  these  helpless  be- 
ings^ and  so  knowing  it  was  useless  to  write  to  Stanton  with 
such  conditions,  I  never  again  answered  his  letter. 

*' Jacob  Dahl»  once  called  at  my  house  in  the  city  on  a  visit 
North.  He  was  a  warm-hearted  jovial  Pennsylvania  German 
from  Martinsburg,  Va.,  and  Moved  good  beef*  and  a  genial  joke* 
I  think  of  him  often  and  the  very  rejuembrance  of  his  loving 
spirit  mak^  me  smile.  At  Tusculum  the  Ix^ys  used  to  elect 
him  president  (provider)  as  often  as  the  law  would  allow,  and 
most  bravely  did  Jacob  lay  in  slaughtered  quarters  of  beef  and 
provide  turkeys  for  the  day  of  his  retiring  from  office.  The  old 
frame  has  long  since  disappeai^ed  and  nothing  is  to  be  sCen  of 
Tusculum  but  the  old  log  building,  the  lower  part  of  which 
contained  our  kitchen  and  the  dining  room.    Such  a  lot  of  dem* 
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oeratio  lookiiig  stodenti  with  their  patehed  end  qvainUj  BMnded 
coats  1  Judge  Critehlow,  Paul  GibMm,  Jaeob  Dahl,  Dr.  Nsi- 
pham,  Anthony  Wenid,  Wm.  Matthiai^  'old  Seot',  'Billy'  Bar 
ton,  Moaea  Blaekbnm,  Johnaton,  Fonythe,  and  ao  many  othenal 
Nearly  all  have  long  rinee  paned  away  and  the  few  rBinaining 
ones  are  looking  towarda  sunset  What  ia  lifet  It  ia  evan  aa  the 
vapor  whieh  soon  passeth  awayl 

''It  18  impossible  not  to  feel  deeply  on  these  and  otiber 
kindred  snbjeets,  as  we  read  of  the  many  sad  ehangea  on  every 
side.  Every  now  and  then  it  is  some  old  JeflEerson  atadent 
whose  death  is  chronicled  in  the  Banner.  Its  genial  editor,  Pat- 
terson, is  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  of  men,  to  whoae  oon- 
sistent  example  though  not  a  church  member  (oommunieent) 
while  at  college,  I  feel  myself  greatly  indebted.  I  shall  alwaya 
count  it  one  of  the  kindest  gifts  of  God  to  me  that  He  gave  me 
the  confidence  and  companionship  of  such  a  college  friend.  I 
greatly  regret  that  I  can  do  so  little  to  enjoy  his  company 
though  we  live  so  near  each  other.  In  my  long  experience  with 
men,  I  have  never  known  a  man  of  higher  and  nobler  prineiples 
than  Patterson.  Ood  bless  him  and  spare  him  to  the  CShureh 
for  many  long  years.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  impaired 
health  of  your  dear  wife.  The  Lord  deal  gently  by  her  and  by 
you  in  this  regard.  And  your  daughter,  may  her  life  be  veiy 
precious  in  the  sight  of  Ood  and  may  her  presence  long  be  your 
comfort  and  joy! 

''Shall  we  ever  again  meet  as  a  class  in  the  old  halls 
of  Jefferson T  I  wonder  if  such  a  thing  shall  happen!  Writing 
as  I  have  thus  hastily  done,  brings  back  so  many  sacred  thoughts 
that  the  desire  for  such  a  meeting  is  growing  very  strong  in 
me.  Heretofore  I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  could  not  even  think 
of  it  and  when  Patterson  on  meeting  me  would  speak  of  it,  I 
scarcely  gave  it  a  serious  thought.  But  now,  in  two  and  a  half 
years,  yes,  most  certainly  we  may  well  afford  to  look  forward 
and  watch  and  wait!  God  grant  that  we  may  all  be  spared  to 
then  meet  and  greet  one  another.  But  if  not  in  C.  through  di- 
vine grace  we  will  in  one  of  our  Father's  mansions.  There  all 
will  be  lived  over  in  the  adoring  love  and  thanksgiving  of 
heaven.  With  happy  New  Year's  greeting:s  and  kind  regards 
to  your  family,  I  am  your  much  obliged  friend  and  brother." 

Dr.  Passavant  during  all  his  active  life  had  been  the 
warm  friend,  advocate  and  promoter  of  higher  education  ill  the 
Church.     This  has  come  out  again  and  again  in  these  pages. 
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One  of  his  last  letters  to  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Morris,  laments 
that  he  had  not  done  more  in  this  line.  In  it  he  says  that  if 
he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again,  he  would  labor  more  persistent- 
ly for  this  cause  so  essential  to  the  healthy  life  and  progress  of 
the  Church. 

Here  is  a  sismifieant  editorial  written  half  a  year  before  his 
death  on  **A  lesson  for  the  Times:*' 

•*If  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Europe  teaches 
one  lesson  more  distinctly  than  all  others,  it  is  that  she  has 
gained  and  maintained  her  hold  upon  the  nations,  not  only  by 
the  confession  of  the  pure  faith  of  Christ,  but  by  the  per- 
sistency with  which  she  has  insisted  upon  Christian  education 
everywhere.  In  this  period  she  stands  foremost  amongr  the  re- 
liicious  forces  of  the  Old  World,  and  while  her  humbler  classes 
are  the  best  educated  of  the  European  people,  the  scholar  of 
the  world  crowd  her  technical  schools  and  universities  and  sit 
at  the  feet  of  her  instructors. 

**The  shoiicomin^'s  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  failure  to  e^rry  out  this  policy  in 
this  New  World.  Ptwr,  helpless,  and  with  lanji^ua^es  which 
build  around  her  early  churches  a  wall  of  isolatiiju,  her  de- 
pendence w*as  almost  wholly  upon  foreign  sources  for  spiritual 
supply.  Meanwhile  the  dry  rot  of  rationalism  in  the  fatherland 
was  €*ating  into  her  very  life,  and  a  ncjjative  Christianity  in 
leading  centers  cut  the  sinews  of  exertion  at  home.  A  century 
and  a  half  of  inaction  followed  before  our  Church  in  America 
had  a  eollege  of  her  owe!  The  same  must  also  be  said  of  *a 
Bchool  of  the  prophets*.  When  one  after  another  of  these  came 
into  being,  how  indistinct  their  teachings  and  how  w^ak  the 
goings  forth  uf  their  whole  spiritual  life! 

•*0n  the  other  hand,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
'it  is  only  since  the  educational  idea  has  taken  hold  upon  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  that  she  has  entered  upon  a  new 
and  higher  life.  Those  Synods  which  have  most  fully  realized 
the  need  of  Christian  education  have  passed  from  weakness  to 
strength,  from  insignificance  to  spiritual  power.  This  is  tnie 
alike  of  eyery  nationality,  American,  German,  Swedish,  Norwe- 
gian, Danish.  They  have  gone  forth  conquering  and  to  conf|uer. 
The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  have  been  glad  for  them, 
and  the  desert  has  rejoiced  and  bloanomed  as  the  rose.  Looking 
back  to  their  humble  beginnings  and  around  upon  the  fruit  of 
tlufir  hand,  we  stand  in  amawnient  and  can  only  say:  *Wh«* 
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hath  GkKl  wrought'.  Thousands  of  pastors  have  gone  forth  from 
their  schools  and  seminaries  and  everywhere  'their  works  praise 
them  in  the  gates'.  In  instance  after  instance  a  single  in- 
dividual has  been  a  host,  and  has  left  the  impress  of  his  conse- 
crated learning  upon  the  Church  and  the  land. 

''It  is  almost  incredible  what  has  been  done  in  our  Ameri- 
can Church  within  the  past  ten  years.  Certainly  the  educa- 
tional idea  from  the  parochial  school  to  the  theological  semi- 
nary has  witnessed  a  development  within  this  time  greater  by 
far  than  in  the  fifty  preceding  years.  This  is  most  inspiring. 
But  while  this  expansion  has  been  phenomenal,  the  establishment 
of  these  institutions  upon  an  effective  financial  basis  is  lament- 
ably defective.  Our  colleges  and  seminaries  need  immediate 
endowment.  They  cannot  do  the  best  service  without  it.  State 
and  denominational  colleges  and  seminaries  on  every  side  offer 
special  attractions,  and  the  most  hopeful  elements  of  our 
Church  are  often  drawn  away  from  her  influence.  The  Church 
needs  her  best  talent,  her  best  culture,  the  consecration  of  her 
best  gifts  and  graces,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  which 
God  has  given  her  to*  do  among  the  millions  of  her  children 
from  the  Old  World  and  the  neglected  millions  of  our  American 
people.  The  necessity  of  this  must  be  pressed  home  upon  the 
conscience  in  the  family  and  congregation,  in  the  school  and 
the  academy,  until  the  educational  idea  becomes  the  absorbing 
thought  and  concern  of  our  people^  and  Christian  parents  and 
pastors  vie  with  each  other  in  the  noble  effort  to  give  our  land  a 
laity  and  a  ministry  who  can  stand  up  for  Christ  and  if  need  be 
die  for  Him  in  the  high  places  of  the  field!*' 

Mother  I^assavant,  remarkable  woman,  good  mother,  who 
had  so  wonderfully  moulded  and  <ruid(*d  her  son  and  been  so 
tenderly  loved  and  piously  revered  by  him,  died  in  Christ  and 
in  peace,  in  December,  1871.  Here  is  Dr.  Passavant's  letter 
to  William,  tellinj^:  him  of  her  end: 

*'The  contents  of  this,  our  first  letter  in  the  new  year,  will 
greatly  surprise  and  sadden  your  heart  I  Our  dear  grandma  is 
no  longer  with  us,  liavin.u:  fallen  asleep  in  the  Lord  on  last 
Friday  at  eleven  o'clock!  Oh,  how  we  dreaded  this  event  for 
years  and  in  her  repeated  sicknesses  always  feared  the  worst. 
But  how  sudden  at  last  did  the  sunmions  come  and  how  un- 
prepared were  we  for  it!  On  Thursday  after  Christmas  she 
complained  of  great  weakness,  but  came  down  stairs  and  took 
both  dinner  and  supper  with  the  family  as  before,  but  on  Fri- 
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day  morning  after  a  restless  night  and  great  difficulty  in 
breathing,  she  suddenly  seemed  to  sink  and  after  the  doctiir 
was  sent  for  he  pronounced  the  case  to  be  very  critical.  Uncle 
Sidney  sent  for  Aunt  Jennings  and  for  me.  Tour  mother  and 
I  at  once  took  the  ears  for  Roehc^ster  and  went  up  to  Zelienople, 
but  on  our  arrival,  she  had  already  quietly  passed  away  I  It 
was  of  the  grreat  mercy  of  God  that  she  had  few  pains,  and 
that  the  drowsiness  peculiar  to  her  last  disease,  pneumonia, 
probably  took  away  all  actual  suffering.  But  it  was  a  heavy 
blow,  to  come  back  to  the  old  home  and  to  find  our  precious 
mother  no  longer  there, 

**0n  Saturday  morning  Mrs.  Jennings  came  and  on  Sun- 
day morning  Walter  and  Zelia,  Philip,  wife  and  two  children, 
Dettmar  Ehrman  and  Rev.  Sidney  Jennings  came  up  in  con- 
veyances from  the  Home  in  R4Dehester  where  they  had  passed 
the  night  It  was  a  sorrowful  meeting  of  the  fami[j\  but  not 
for  her  sake  who  lay  so  quietly  and  sweetly  before  ns,  with  an 
expression  not  of  pain  as  before,  but  of  deep  and  everlasting 
peace.  We  sorrowed  only  for  ourselves  that  we  were  now  moth- 
erless, and  that  we  would  no  longer  meet  and  greet  this  loving 
friend  as  in  the  other  years  of  our  life,  and  with  her  recount 
the  goodness  of  our  God.  Such  a  mother,  only  we,  who  for  more 
than  half  a  centurj'  have  enjoyed  her  love  and  her  law,  can  at 
aU  understand,  mneh  less  express  to  others  in  words. 

**0n  Sunday  afternoon,  in  a  dreadful  thunderstorm,  we 
took  the  body  of  the  beloved  sleeper  in  her  cf»fifin  to  the  church 
and  addresses  were  made  in  German  and  in  English  by  Rev. 
Messers,  Butz  and  Kunkelmann  to  a  large  congregation  who, 
notwithstanding  the  rain  and  storm  filled  every  part  of  the  large 
German  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Roth  had  also  kindly  come  up  and 
took  part  in  the  services,  and  so  we  bore  the  precious  dust  of 
our  beloved  mother  to  her  last  resting  place  until  Christ  shall 
call  her  forth  from  her  sleep  at  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 
But  to  us,  she  is  not  dead  but  living  mightily  unto  God  and 
also  to  us.  Oh,  what  a  comfort,  to  know  that  she  loved  us  and 
appreciated  our  love  to  her  and  that  her  last  years  were  made 
joyous  even  in  the  midst  of  all  her  sufferings  by  the  letters  and 
visits  of  her  children  who  were  dearer  to  her  than  life.** 

In  a  letter  to  William,  he  has  this  t*:*  say  of  his  faithful 
helpmeet : 

**Dear  Mamma  has  been  very  busy  all  last  week  over  at 
the  hospital,  and  you  must  excuse  her.     She  is  doing  a  blessed 
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work  of  nmiftHtah  love  and  most  noUy  doai  die  deport  heradf 
in  every  respeet  I  will  not  naj  I  am  pnmd  of  her,  bat  I  will 
nj  tliat  I  thank  God  with  profdond  love  and  thankfolnev  for 
each  a  ble«ed  helper  in  my  work." 

About  1875  he  pnrehaaed  the  mountain  home  in  wliidi 
hie  widow  of  upwards  of  fdnr  seore  years,  at  this  writing  rtill 
delights  to  spend  her  Summers.  Of  this  restful  retreat  he 
writes  his  former  fellow  student,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eyster  of  Crets^ 
Neb.: 

**I  am  a  fkrmer>  a  tiller  of  the  soil  in  my  old  days.  PMvi- 
dentially  I  was  directed  to  a  retreat  in  the  mountains  above 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  last  Summer.  My  health  was  so  much  benefit- 
ed that  I  concluded  to  buy  me  a  cabin  and  go  there  with  my  fami^ 
during  the  hot  season  of  Summer,  Br.  Waters  having  his  Sol- 
diers' home  there.  I  was  induced  to  find  a  small  tarm  in  the 
vicinity,  and  purchased  it  Part  is  stony,  but  the  view  is  wond- 
rous, overlooking  a  sweep  of  fine  country  some  twenty  or  thir^ 
miles  in  extent.  My  boys  are  there  with  Mrs.  Passavant,  liyin^ 
in  the  old  log  cabin,  which  has  been  comfortably  fixed  up  and  is 
now  our  mountain  home.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  tired  nature  to 
get  up  into  the  clear  atmosphere  and  sleep  under  blankets,  wheii 
people  are  ix>asting  in  the  plains  below.  But  it  is  a  greater 
consolation  to  know  that  one  has  both  employment  and  pleasure 
for  the  children  during  the  long  Summer  vacation  and  that  the 
boys  come  back  to  their  lessons  in  September  as  new  men  in  a 
new  work.** 

Dr.  Passavant  as  we  have  seen  could  never  take  an  idle  vaca- 
tion. He  loved  the  country.  He  reveled  a  few  days  every  Sum* 
mer  in  his  mountain  retreat.  But  he  always  had  his  grip  full  of 
letters  to  answer,  demands  for  *copy'  or  memoranda  of  letters 
to  write  to  all  parts  of  the  Church  where  counsel  or  caution 
seemed  to  be  needed.  He  counted  those  Summer  days,  largely 
spent  in  the  cabin  dining  room  at  a  table  littered  with  letters, 
as  rest  days. 

But  he  was  always  concerned  that  other  weary  toilers  should 
rest.  His  mountain  home  was  an  open  hospice.  Every  weary 
worker  was  welcome  there.  Here  is  a  sample  of  his  considera- 
tion for  his  tired  fellow-worker,  pastor  Berkemeier,  and  of  his 
large-hearted  hospitality: 

**I  know  you  arc  ^ aufgerieben'  and  how  much  you  need 
such  a  trip.  Br.  Holls  is  in  the  same  state.  So  am  I.  Now, 
as  Wheeling  is  your  old  home  and  church  and  the  Pittsburg 
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Synod  ditto,  I  beg  you  to  have  your  son,  'Brick'  down  to  New 
York  by  the  Monday  morning  train  so  as  to  get  his  instructions 
for  the  following  week.  He  must  help  you  as  you  have  often 
helped  him  or  dear  Brother  Schmidthenner  will  also  most  at- 
tentively look  after  your  duties  twice  or  three  times  a  day  until 
your  return.  Do  not  refuse,  but  be  at  the  synod  the  week  after 
next  and  then  visit,  collect  and  rest  for  a  tew  days  on  the 
glorious  mountains.  You  will  lodge  in  my  cabin.  Bismark  will 
see  that  no  other  dogs  come  near.  Dettmar  will  keep  up  a  large 
supply  of  blackberries,  Mrs.  Passavant  will  delight  to  cook  her 
cabbage  and  make  'double  deckers'  of  berry  potpie  and  evenji 
poor  Phillip  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  you  happy.  If  dear 
Mrs.  Berkemeier  comes,  so  be  it,  none  will  be  more  welcome.  Our 
cabin  can  be  extended  like  an  omnibus  and  twelve  can  sit  at  the 
table.  Mrs.  P.  will  be  truly  glad  to  have  you  and  her  and  Rev. 
IIolls  and  myself  altogether  in  our  Patmos." 

In  an  editorial  on  Lutheran  colleges,  he  speaks  very  highly 
of  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa.    After  commending  its  thor- 
ough classical  course  and  especially  its  daily  instruction  in  the 
divine  Word,  in  Luther's  catechism  and  Church  History,  as  well  * 
as  the  attention  it  gives  to  English,  he  concludes : 

**If  we  followed  up  our  impulse,  we  would  be  happy  to  re- 
fer, in  conclusion,  to  the  quiet  and  successful  labors  of  Presi- 
dent Larson  and  his  associates  in  the  Faculty  and  Board  of 
Trustees  in  building  up  this  very  noble  Institution.  But  they 
neither  seek  nor  accept  the  praises  of  men,  most  thankful  to 
work  on  in  silence  and  leaving  all  the  results  with  God,  to  give 
all  the  glory  to  Him." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  KRAUTH.— LETTERS —JOURNEYS.— 
REFLECTIONS.— REPROOFS.— DELIVERANCES. 

We  have  often  noted  the  warm  and  intimate  friendship  that 
'fisted  between  Dr.  Passavant  and  Dr.  Krauth.  When  the  latter 
Sied,  January  2,  1883,  the  Doctor's  heart  was  deeply  moved. 
In  the  Workman  he  writes: 

**In  the  soreness  of  this  great  bereavement,  and  in  the 
loneliness  we  have  since  felt,  we  find  ourselves  wholly  incom- 
petent to  express  what  would  do  justice  to  his  great  worth.  It 
must  suffice  for  the  present  to  say  that  he  was  truly  a  prince  in 
Israel.  The  son  of  a  noble  sire,  he  grew  up  in  the  sanctity  of  a 
Christian  home  and  in  the  atmosphere  and  surroundings  of 
C'hristian  nurture  and  sanctified  learning.  His  personal  expe- 
rience, history  and  studies  led  him  through  the  various  schisms, 
sects,  tendencies  and  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy  in  vogue 
for  the  last  half  century ;  and,  in  the  wonderful  providence  of  God, 
in  spite  of  prejudice,  choices  and  strong  affections  he  came  to  the 
conviction  that  the  true  solution  of  the  troubles  of  Protestant- 
ism \va.s  in  the  loving  reception  of  the  Divine  Word  as  confessed 
by  the  Lutheran  Cliurch.  What  this  i)osition  cost,  to  a  nature, 
generous,  sensitive  and  catholic,  it  is  not  posi>ible  to  express. 
It  caused  him  ni^'hts  of  waking  and  days  of  suffering.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  goin^rs  forth  of  life  and  h)ve,  it  for  a  time 
left  him  well-nigh  alone.  His  name  was  cast  out  as  evil. 
He  lost  the  regard  of  former  associates  and  brethren.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  one  who  dreamed.  Men  counted  his  life 
a  failure  and  his  learning  foolishness.  But  none  of  these  things 
moved  him.  lie  took  no  steps  backward.  He  went  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  new  love  for  the  divine  comniunicationa  How 
he  grew^  strong  and  great,  thus  alone  with  Uod,  and  pow^erful 
before  men  in  the  defence  of  the  divine  Word,  the  whole  Church 
knows;  for  the  influence  of  his  studies  and  his  w^ritings  has  in- 
fused into  it  a  new  and  diviner  life.  To  human  vision  it  would 
seem  as  if  his  life  work  was  unfinished;  that  his  vast  learning 
had  been  scarcely  utilized,  and  that  the  preparations  he  had 
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made  for  a  system  of  Lutheran  Theologj^^  and  for  other  needed 
treatises  were  now  little  more  than  time  and  labor  lost  But  we 
cannot  re|i:ai"d  it  so.  The  library  he  gathered,  the  pleasant  toil 
of  a  lifetime,  is  yet  among  ns-  Out  of  its  accumulated  treasures 
will  come  forth  things  new  and  old  in  God's  time.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  truth  confessed  by  the  Church  he  m  much 
loved,  and  to  awaken  which  he  contributed  so  largely,  will  grow 
with  the  increasing  love  for  the  divine  oracles.  The  future,  with 
its  blessed  un foldings,  will  yet  reveal  his  great  workj  not  now 
visible  to  the  eye  of  sense;  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Mead  over 
all  things  to  His  Church  shall  have  all  the  praise/' 

In  an  editorial  he  thus  refers  to  his  hopes  and  fears  for  the 
still   embryonic  Luther  League: 

**If  all  the  music  is  not  taken  out  of  me,  it  is  because  of 
*the  mighty  prop  of  the  sustaining  God/  and  nothing  else.  In 
this  I  can  and  do  rejoice  and  praise  (lod  for  His  great  mercy. 
Between  the  Workman  and  all  the  other  duties,  1  have  so  little 
spirit  left  that  I  cannot  write  as  I  would  about  many  things, 
or  give  them  much  thought.  That  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
eflTcjrts  of  the  young  men  in  New  York  and  their  alliance  efforts. 
I  never  was  *  hefty*  (as  the  Yankees  say)  about  any  outward 
iinicins,  though  I  am  not  s4j  blind  as  not  to  admit  that  mutual 
fellowship  and  brotherly  coming  together  will  do  much  good; 
but  my  thoughts  have  always  been  directed  rather  to  the  unity 
in  the  faith,  from  the  reverential  study  of  the  Word,  and  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  outward  organization  must  come  from 
the  inner  consciousness  of  oneness  in  the  faith,  and  the  repro- 
duction of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  Church.  The  union  or  unity 
is  already  perfect  among  those  who  accept  the  same  faith,  not 
merely  *the  letter  which  killeth,  but  the  spirit  of  that  faith 
which  giveth  life';  so  I  work  on,  to  try  to  remove  prejudice 
and  party  spirit  against  the  faith,  and  am  satisfied  to  leave  all 
in  the  hands  of  God.  'Es  soil  tins  dock  gelingen,*  " 

That  he  was  sometimes  almost  overcome  by  the  accumula* 
tions  of  difficult  tasks,  is  evident  from  this,  written  to  Berke- 
meier,  May  13,  1885: 

**Life  baa  been  very  laborious  since  I  last  saw  you.  Indeed 
it  has  been  one  continued  strain  all  the  time,  day  and  night 
These  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  week  ab- 
sences are  all  well  enough.  But  when  I  get  home,  to  strike  a 
land-slide  of  letters  on  the  track  which  requires  a  month  of  hard 
shoveling  and  wheeling  to  get  it  out  of  the  road,  and  from  one 
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hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  appeals  and  bills  are  on  my 
table,  and  not  a  dollar  of  money,  with  each  new  mail  bringing  in 
additional  matter,  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  hill  were  loose  and 
coming  down  upon  me !  But  what  a  mercy,  that  I  yet  live  and  am 
spared  to  go  through  these  labors. 

''I  was  out  at  Zelienople  last  week  and  got  back  Saturday 
night.  ^Was  fxier  Gedanker!'  How  did  my  thoughts  wander 
back  to  the  corner-stone  laying  in  the  old  oak  grove  ^dien  yon 
were  present  and  made  an  address !  Oh,  what  changes  since  then. 
Brother  Bassler  and  Mrs.  Gottlieb  in  their  graves;  Mr.  Dieben- 
dorfer  also;  our  dear  brother  Reck  also;  poor  Mr.  Schweitzer- 
barth;  my  parents  likewise,  and  so  many  more!  All  gone  to  the 
treasure  house  above!  And  we  yet  live  and  our  precious  house- 
holds also!  Thanks  be  to  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift.  But 
our  poor  brother  Holls,  a  wreck  and  now  resigned,  and  another 
to  take  his  place!  Oh,  how  sad,  how  unspeakably  sad,  and  how 
great  the  loss  to  us  and  to  the  cause." 

From  an  editorial  on  the  death  of  his  life-long  friend.  Dr. 
E.  Greenwald,  we  take  the  following. 

**A  truer  and  more  beautiful  type  of  personal  Christianity 
than  Dr.  Greenwald,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Modest, 
pure,  conscientious,  eminently  loving  and  singularly  guileless, 
he  stood  forth  before  all  men  as  a  Christian  man,  *full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Of  modern  religiousness  without  re- 
lipon,  he  knew  nothing:.  In  his  case,  engrafting  into  Christ  in 
holy  baptism  was  the  bcjrinninfi:  of  that  divine  life  which  was 
carried  on  by  'the  renewinjj:  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  and  made  per- 
fect by  constantly  jrrowinjj:  more  and  more  into  the  likeness  of 
his  blessed  Lord. 

''It  was,  however,  as  a  minister  of  Christ  that  he  excelled, 
MaborinfT  more  abundantly'  and  '  makinir  full  proof  of  his  minis- 
try' unto  tlh»  very  last.  Knowiuji;  him  intimately  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  we  can  say  with  truth  that  we  never  knew  any  man 
to  whom  the  preaehinp:  of  the  Divine  AVord  was  a  greater  privi- 
lejre.  To  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  was  a  source 
of  the  purest  joy,  and  not  to  be  able  to  preach,  the  cause  of 
keenest  sunVriuLr.  AVhen  in  Ohio,  foi*  uj)war(ls  of  a  (piarter  of  a 
century  he  went  everywhere  preachinir  the  Word.  In  private 
dwellings,  barns,  schoolhouses,  and  in  the  forest  sanctuary,  he 
testified  to  all  of  the  power  and  grace  of  God.  He  did  the 
same  at  Easton,  riding  between  services  to  Freemansburg,  build- 
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ing  a  church  here  and  gathering  a  conin'egation  of  colored 
people,  and,  after  a  thorough  instruction,  organizing  them  into 
a  Lutheran  Church.  What  he  did  in  Lancaster  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention.  His  works  praise  him  in  the  gates.  He  studied, 
visited  and  worked  systematically,  and  verily  his  labors  were  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Of  their  magnitude  few  have  any  idea. 
A  single  fact  will  answer  for  all.  When  called  home,  he  had 
just  completed  a  visitation  of  his  large  congregation,  during 
which  five  hundred  visits  had  been  made.  In  all  these  he  paid 
no  formal  compliments,  but  from  house  to  house  warned  everjr 
man  and  counselled  eyery  one  to  seek  and  serve  God.  In  all 
his  vast  systematic  and  incidental  visitations  there  was  no  pref- 
erence as  to  earthly  condition,  and  the  poor  and  rich  were  alike 
the  objects  of  loving  solicitude.  Even  where  persons  removed 
to  other  places,  he  followed  them  with  kindly  messages  and  by 
special  letters  to  resident  pastors,  commended  them  to  their  spe* 
cial  care  and  sought  their  spiritual  welfare.  He  could  say  ss 
but  few  can  do;  *I  am  free  from  the  blood  of  all  men/  *' 

To  his  son,  William,  then  in  Leipsic,  he  writes  under  date, 
February  27,  1886: 

**Your  letters  to  us,  dear  Will,  have  been  a  source  of  great 
amusement,  instruction  and  benediction.  We  rejoice  with  you 
as  only  loving  parents  can  and  thank  God  for  His  kindly  care 
over  you  in  all  your  wanderings.  It  seems  so  true  that  *He 
leadeth  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not/  When  we 
know  but  little  through  the  actual  experience  of  life,  how  help- 
less we  are.  How  entirely  dependent  on  God,  We  are  like 
Peter.  We  *gird  ourselvea,'  Aa  you  once  said,  *We  rely  on  our 
mettle.  *  But  as  we  grow  older  in  grace,  to  say  nothing  of  years, 
we  find  that  we  are  ver>^  helpless  and  can  do  nothing  alone. 
Even  the  mettle,  or  physical  and  mental  force,  is  God's  gift 
which  He  gives  us  or  lends  us,  and  which  in  a  moment  He  can 
take  away.  The  sad  experience  of  a  lifetime  has  been  necessary, 
to  teach  me  all  this  and  I  feel  more  than  ever  the  words  of 
Christ:  *  Without  me,  you  can  do  nothing/  Our  greatness,  there- 
fore, is  to  consist  in  our  littleness:  our  ability,  in  our  inability 
to  do  anything,  giving  ourselves  to  God,  easting  all  our  burdens 
upon  Him  and  following  His  guidance.  This  is  the  only  true 
pathway  for  ua  Thus  we  will  meet  our  Lord,  walk  with  Him. 
talk  with  Him,  and,  as  Paul  said.  *be  able  to  do  all  thingB  through 
Christ  which  strengtlieneth  us/ 
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'' Yoa  will  want  to  know  what  I  am  doing  lion  m  ChieijOii 
Well,  after  innomerable  delayi^  hindraneea,  ete.,  the  insHtDtiioa 
is  at  last  ready  again  for  patienti 

**While  I  write,  a  a^eond  anrgieal  patient  haa  been  bxmi||^ 
in.  The  first,  a  poor  Norwegian  woman  from  Wieeonain.  The 
one  now  entering  is  a  German  young  man  who  payi^  from 
Pteria.  So,  dear  son,  after  long  waiting  and  praying  hoping 
and  believing  for  fourteen  years  since  the  great  fire  in  72,  Urn 
new  building  stands  on  the  site  of  the  first  SwediUi  Chordi  in 
Chicago.  God's  hand  is  seen  so  clearly  in  all,  that  He  shall  hmn 
all  the  praise" 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Walther,  the  Nestor  of  the  Missouri  Synod* 
Dr.  Passavant  wrote  this  appreciative  editorial: 

''Wonderful  indeed  are  the  ways  of  God  with  His  Chnieh 
on  earth.  Among  the  little  group  of  ministers  who  for  oob- 
science'  sake  withdrew  from  the  Lutheran  Stote  Church  of  Sax- 
ony upwards  of  forty-six  years  ago,  and,  joining  their  deBtiny 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Stephan,  emigrated  with  several  hundreds  of  their 
people  to  the  western  world,  was  Bev.  Pastor  Walther,  then 
a  young  man.  The  first  results  were  terrible.  One  vessel  with 
all  on  board  disappeared  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Ar- 
riving in  New  Orleans,  the  cholera  was  raging  there;  and  on 
their  way  to  St.  Louis,  many  became  victims  to  its  deadly  rav- 
ages. But  worse  than  shipwreck  and  pestilence,  Stephan,  once 
a  beloved  and  Evangelical  pastor  in  Dresden,  on  whose  ministry 
thousands  waited  in  anxious  concern,  was  discovered  to  have 
fallen  into  deadly  sins!  To  all  these  came  doctrinal  errors,  spirit- 
ual tyrannies  and  hierarchial  tendencies,  which  had  eaten  as  a 
cancer  into  the  souls  of  ministers  and  people.  Stephan  was 
deposed,  but  the  whole  colony  seemed  a  wreck,  and  out  of  the 
depths  an  agonizing  cry  went  up  to  God  for  mercy.  Sin  was 
confessed  before  the  world.  Under  the  teachings  of  the  immortal 
Luther,  the  truth  of  Christ  w^as  discovered  and  error  abandoned. 
The  shattered  remains  of  these  smitten  flocks  were  gathered  to- 
gether, a  parochial  school  was  established,  the  blessed  Word  of 
God  was  preached,  and  out  of  this  humble  beginning  largely 
under  the  influence  of  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  a  synod 
has  since  grown  up  with  nearly  one  thousand  pastors  and  seven 
hundred  parochial  school  teachers,  who  labor  in  nearly  twelve 
hundred  congregations, — figures  not  far  from  those  of  the 
Lutheran  State  Church  of  Saxony ; 
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**It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  German  Protestantism  in 
America  is  indebted,  under  God,  to  no  one  man  in  the  present 
century  more  than  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walther.  Leaving  out  every- 
thing peculiar,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  'Missourianism/  hia 
testimony  for  fundamental  Evangelical  truth,  with  its  living 
center,  justification  alone  by  faith  in  Christ,  has  nowhere  been 
exceeded  in  fullness  and  strength,  while  all  that  relates  to  the 
rights  of  the  churches,  the  duties  of  the  membership  and  the  office 
of  the  ministry  have  found  in  him  a  most  able  advocate,  in  the 
pulpit,  the  professor's  chair  and  the  religious  press.  His  labors 
in  all  these  spheres  have  been  tireless  and  the  result  wonderful 
No  marvel  that  on  the  fiftieth  anniverary  of  his  ordination  such 
manifestation  of  love  and  gratitude  should  be  made  by  pastors 
and  people  to  one  so  justly  revered.  The  pui*se  of  three  thousand 
for  his  own  use,  contributed  by  the  pastors,  and  the  endow^ment 
of  a  professorship  by  the  churches  to  bear  his  name,  are  only 
faint  expressions  of  an  affection  as  sincere  aa  it  is  deserving.  *  * 

We  have  seen  the  personal  interest  and  effort  of  Dr.  Pass- 
avant  in  his  younger  days  in  behalf  of  the  colored  people.  His 
interest  and  sympathy  renjained  to  the  end.  When  the  weight 
and  weariness  of  old  age  were  upon  him,  when  the  burdens  and 
labors  of  his  institutions  were  growing  heavier,  when  he  had 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  Chicago  Seminarj%  he  w*a8 
quietly  and  effectively  helping  to  start  a  work  among  the  freed- 
men  of  North  Carolina  which  doubtless  would  have  grown  to 
blessed  proportions  if  he  had  lived  and  if  it  had  been  carried  on 
in  his  spirit. 

In  bis  younger  years,  he  had  learned  to  know,  appreciate 
and  befriend  the  Rev.  D.  Alexander  Payne.  This  gifted  man  of 
pure  African  blood  liad  been  a  slave  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachmao 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  That  good  man  had  noticed  the  eager- 
ness and  ability  of  this  bright  black  boy  to  learn  and  had  en- 
couraged and  iissistcd  him  at  home.  He  had  instructed  and 
confirmed  him  and  had  afterwards  sent  him  to  Pennsylvania 
College  and  to  the  Seminary  there.  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmueker  and 
the  other  professors  had  assisted  him,  and  he  graduated  at  both 
college  and  seminary.  Mr.  Payne  was  licensed  by  the  Hartwick 
Synod  and  became  a  member  of  that  body.  But  no  permanent 
work  was  found  for  him,  and  when  he  appealed  to  the  authorities 
at  Gettysburg,  he  was  informed  that  the  Lutheran  Church  had 
no  field  among  the  colored  people.  These  men  advised  him  to 
go  into  th§  African  M.  E.  Church,    This  he  did  very  reluctantly. 
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but  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work  of  lifting  up  his  brethren. 
He  never  forgot  the  influence  and  instruction  of  his  former 
master,  Dr.  Baehman.  lie  saw  that  what  his  people  needed 
above  all  else  was  simple,  solid  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  was  the  beginner  and  promoter  of  the  educational 
system  in  the  body  of  which  he  soon  became  a  leader  and  after- 
wards a  bishop.  He  became  the  founder  and  builder  of  Wilber- 
force  University  and  was  in  every  way  the  greatest  and  grandest 
man  in  his  communion-. 

Dr.  Passavant  never  lost  sight  of  him  and  often  encouraged 
him  by  letter  and  by  gift  in  his  arduous  labors.  The  Doctor 
also  knew  that,  if  the  Lutheran  Church  had  known  the  day  of 
her  visitation,  she  would  have  used  Mr.  Payne  for  the  opening 
of  a  great  field  for  a  great  work  among  the  sable  sons  of 
Africa.  He  knew  that,  at  the  time  when  the  promising  young 
Payne  offered  his  services,  the  valley  of  Virginia  was  full  of 
Lutheran  slaves  and  freedmen  whom  he  could  have  evangelized 
and  organized  into  Lutheran  congregations.  He  knew  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  might  thus  have  cultivated  the  fruitful  field 
which  she  left  to  others;  and  her  record  for  work  among  the 
negroes  might  have  been  an  added  glory  instead  of  a  pitiful 
apology. 

Dr.  Passavant  often  referred  to  these  things  in  his  private 
letters  and  editorials.  In  the  Workman  of  November  22,  1888, 
he  speaks  thus  of  these  people  and  of  Bishop  Payne.  He  also 
publishers  the  a[)peiuled  letter  from  the  aged  bishop: 

"Like  tli(^  destitute  in  all  lands,  these  people  are  the 
ehildi'en  of  our  common  P\ather,  the  objects  of  divine  love,  the 
subjects  of  redeeming  mercy  and  the  heirs  with  us  to  an  endless 
existence.  AVhatever  we  may  do  for  the  heathen  abroad,  we 
dare  not  overlook  these  needy  millions  at  home,  who  have  come 
out  of  the  house  of  bondajjre  as  Israel  of  old,  demoralized  and 
sorely  in  need  of  the  uplifting  hand  and  saving  mercy  of 
Christ. 

**\Ve  have  spoken  in  previous  issues  of  the  labors  of  a  de- 
vout younjj:  man  whom  the  late  Dr.  Baehman  had  encouraged  in 
his  early  strujrjrles  to  accjuire  an  education.  More  than  half  a 
century  has  j)assed  since  Daniel  Payne  <rraduated  from  the  Get- 
tysbur^'  Seminary.  That  modest  youth  is  now  a  venerable  man, 
crowned  alike  with  honoi-s  and  with  years,  and  the  senior 
bishop  of  a  colored  communion  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand  members!  He  has  never  forgotten  the  Church  which 
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reached  out  to  him  a  helping  hand  in  the  dark  days  of  his  feeble 
beginnings  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  weight  of  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  Lutheran  Church  towards  the  col- 
ored people  in  this  land.  No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Bishop 
Payne  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  question  w^iether  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  has  a  mission  among  the  freedmen 
also.  We  have  therefore  asked  and  obtained  his  consent  to  make 
public  the  letter  below  which  was  designed  only  to  be  a  private 
one.  We  ask  for  it  a  careful  perusal  by  all  thoughtful  readers 
who,  with  us,  are  anxiously  inquiring;  *Lord,  what  wouldst  Thou 
have  us  do?* 

'Evergreen  Cottage,   Wilberforce,   0, 

Nov.  7,  1888. 
Bev,  Dr.  W.  A.  Passavanti 
Rev.  and  Dear  Brother; 

Your  kind  remembrance  of  May  10  came  to  hand  while  I 
was  attending  our  conference  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  I  was 
quite  sick  at  the  time  and  too  busy  since,  holding  annual  confer- 
ences and  attending  to  official  duties^  to  write  such  a  letter  as 
I  desired. 

*I  have  also  read  your  editorial,  in  relation  to  the  colored 
people,  in  the  Workman  of  May  10  and  hope  that  it  may  stimu- 
late the  Lutheran  Church  to  follow  the  good  example  of  other 
denominations  and  gather  into  her  fold  some  of  the  millions  of 
the  colored  race,  who  are  multiplying  in  the  South  as  the  star« 
in  the  skies  and  who  need  all  the  help  which  Protestants  can  be- 
stow, to  rescue  them  from  ignorance  and  the  vices  and  crimes 
resulting  therefrom,  as  well  as  from  the  evil  habits  and  customs 
engendered  by  upwards  of  two  centuries  of  abject  slavery. 

'The  A.  M.  E.  Church  is  doing  what  is  in  her  power,  to  lead 
the  wandering  millions  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  the 
Living  God.  But  her  deep  poverty  renders  her  too  feeble  to  do 
more  than  a  tithe  of  service.  Oh,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would 
move  the  heart  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  work  among  the 
colored  people,  according  to  her  abilit>%  Luther  ought  to  be 
as  widely  and  intimately  known  down  South  among  the  colored 
Christians  as  Calvin,  Knox  or  Wesley.  His  anti-popish  spirit 
which  always  stimulated  to  Protestant  activity  is  needed  more 
than  ever,  now  that  Rome  is  making  conquests  among  the  freed- 
men* 

'Tens  of  thousands  of  colort*d  people  could  be  led  int'*  fH^ 
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bosom  of  your  denomination  and  into  the  Church  of  the  Living 
Qod  through  her  efforts,  if  the  right  kind  of  missionaries  were 
sent  to  win  them  for  the  Savior.  May  our  covenant  God  bless  her 
for  the  preparation  she  gave  me  to  work  in  the  fertile  field  into 
which  his  inscrutable  pix)vidence  has  manifestly  called  me.  And 
with  your  advancing  age  may  He  bestow  upon  you  increasing 
wisdom  and  power  to  work  for  Him.    Fraternally  yours, 

Daniel  Alex.  Payne.'  " 

To  Mr.  P.  Schack  of  Waverly,  Iowa,  who  for  years  Lad  been 
his  intimate  friend  and  generous  helper,  he  writes,  February. 24, 
1889: 

**This  time  I  write  in  behalf  of  a  new  and,  I  believe,  a 
providential  work  which,  notwithstanding  years  of  earnest  ap- 
peal by  our  white  brethren  in  the  South,  I  absolutely  declined 
to  engage  in  unless  *  necessity  was  laid  upon  me.'  In  the  first 
part  of  December,  1888,  a  piteous  cry  for  mercy  came  to  me 
from  Rev.  W.  P.  P.  of  Concord,  N.  C,  imploring  me  for  the 
love  of  Christ  to  do  something  to  arouse  our  Church  to  come  to 
his  aid  in  teaching  and  preaching  among  his  colored  country- 
men, lie  and  the  Rev.  D.  I.  K.  were  struggling  with  poverty 
and  want  in  preaching  the  pure  Word  of  God  and  both  have 
large  and  dependent  families.  His  sole  income  was  ten  cents  a 
week  from  each  of  thirty  children  in  his  parochial  school,  while 
thirty  others  from  five  to  forty  years  of  age  were  so  poor  that 
they  could  pay  little  or  nothing.  In  addition  to  this,  I  learned 
that  while  he  worked  during?  the  odd  hours  of  the  week  at  such 
jobs  as  he  could  ^et  and  preached  to  his  little  flock  of  thirty-five 
communicants  on  Sunday,  he  traveled  by  rail  to  Charlotte  and 
was  doing  earnest  missionary  work  there  for  the  pittance  which 
the  people  put  into  the  hat  collection.  This  was  scarcely  suflS- 
cient  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  once  he  failed  to  g:et  to  Char- 
lotte for  the  want  of  money.  The  poor  man  modestly  asked  for 
old  clothinfr,  old  shoes  and  hats,  and  his  simple  words  of  en- 
treaty nearly  broke  my  heart.  I  at  once  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
C.  of  C.  and  Rev.  Mr.  B.  of  C.  coneernin«i:  the  doctrine,  character 
and  life  of  these  men  and  I  enclose  their  satisfactory  answer. 
The  next  step  was  to  send  a  little  money  which  had  been  sent  to 
me,  a  few  weeks  before,  wholly  unsolicited,  for  a  mission  among 
the  freedmen.  Then  I  sent  five  dollars  for  a  Christmas  treat 
of  cakes  and  peanuts  for  his  school  and  sixty  pretty  cards,  which 
had  been  donated  by  a  friend ;  next  I  sent  a  barrel  of  comfortable 
clothing  for  the  dominie,  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
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and  also  an  amusing  varietj'  of  tinware,  etc.  of  some  twenty 
different  kinds  which  were  sold  to  me  very  cheaply  at  one  of 
our  stores,  together  with  slates,  etc.,  for  the  children,  Then,  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  I  sent  a  similar  barrel  with  a  new 
and  excellent  cloth  suit  made  to  order  for  the  elder  dominie, 
with  clothing,  etc.,  for  the  children,  and  similar  supply  of  all 
manner  of  useful  tinware  and  household  eonvenienees.  It  would 
have  amused  you  beyond  measure  to  see  how  these  poor  neglected 
brethren  'revived  as  the  corn  and  the  wine'  under  this  little 
shower  of  charity.  It  is  a  new  life  to  them  and  they  now  have, 
as  one  of  them  writes,  *a  new  will  power'  to  go  forward  teaching 
and  preaching  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

*'That  they  may  do  so  without  discouragement  of  poverty 
and  may  give  their  whole  time  to  this  proper  work,  I  have  ar- 
ranged to  send  them  each  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  centa  per 
month.  I  enclose  the  letter  which  acknowledges  the  last  remit- 
tance for  February  so  that  you  may  know  in  what  a  grateful 
spirit  these  poor  colored  brethren  are  working  and  in  what  way 
they  receive  the  aid  of  their  brethren.  All  but  forty  dollars 
has  been  paid  for  the  outlays  of  clothing  on  the  two  barrels  al- 
ready sent  and  their  monthly  dues  are  paid  in  full  to  March 
the  first. 

'*What  may  be  the  future  issue  of  this  humble  beginning  1 
cannot  predict.  There  are  upwards  of  seven  millions  of  colored 
people  in  the  South  alone  and  at  the  rate  they  are  increasing 
there  will  be  ten  millions  in  a  few  years.  Surely  the  Church  of 
the  Reformation  has  a  work  among  those  ignorant  and  fanatical 
people,  just  as  it  had  amid  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  dark  ages.  If  we  succeed,  which  we  cannot 
doubt,  it  will  bring  new  life  to  our  American  Chorch.  How  can 
we  hope  for  Christ's  presence,  if  we  longer  neglect  the  children 
of  enslaved  Africa  at  our  very  doors." 

When  Dr.  Hasselquist  learned  of  this  work,  he  wrote : 

*'Dear  Brother:  God  bless  you  in  your  endeavor  to  do 
something  for  the  negroes.  Our  Church  ought  to  have  done 
much  for  that  unhappy  race.    But  alas,  we  have  slept  and  are, 

I  fear,  sleeping  yet;  at  least,  sleepy.  . I  hope  you 

will,  by  and  by,  send  us  some  information  about  the  work  in 
North  Carolina/' 

In  the  spring  of  1889,  the  Doctor  took  a  missionary-  trip  to 
the  Pacific  coast    We  had  tried  to  interest  him  in  establishing 
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a  hospital  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  He  stopped  with  us  and  looked  at 
several  properties.  He  doubtless  would  have  purchased  and  un- 
dertaken this  new  enterprise  if  he  would  have  been  assured  of 
two  things: 

First,  could  he  find  the  proper  head  and  helpers  for  such 
work  in  this  western  field? 

Second,  could  he  count  on  the  hearty  support  of  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  Lutherans  of  the  Red  River  Valley  t  As 
both  of  these  points  were  uncertain,  he  concluded  to  await 
further  light  and  encouragement. 

After  preaching  to  a  Lutheran  union  mass  meeting  of  over 
a  thousand  people  in  the  Fargo  rink  on  the  Church's  Duty  to 
the  Suffering,  he  started  from  our  home  in  a  terrific  storm  at 
two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  for  Helena,  Montana.  There  he 
stopped  for  several  days,  gathered  together  what  Lutherans  he 
could  find  and  preached  to  them  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  time  was  ripe  for  an  English  Mission  in  Helena 
and  secured  an  option  on  a  choice  lot  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
He  also  purchased  a  large  ranch  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  for 
an  Orphans'  farm  school  and  a  Lutheran  college.  Then,  with  his 
heart  all  aflame  for  the  interests  of  his  dear  Church  in  the 
lew  West,  he  traveled  on  toward  the  setting  sua  He  •  was 
deeply  interested  in  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland.  In 
each  of  these  centers,  he  wanted  not  only  English  Lutheran 
churches,  but  also  institutions  of  learning  and  of  mercy.  He  was 
full  of  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future.  In  the  midst  of  it  all, 
he  received  a  telejrnuTi  that  the  main  building  of  the  Orphans' 
Farm  School  at  Zelienople  had  again  burned  to  the  ground. 
About  the  same  time,  came  the  fearful  flood  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 
The  whole  country  was  deeply  stirred  with  sympathy  and  poured 
out  its  benefactions  for  the  sufferers  of  that  stricken  city.  At 
such  a  time,  the  Farm  School  disaster  seemed  like  a  trifle  to  the 
public,  and  Dr.  Passavant  found  it  difficult  to  get  financial  help 
to  rebuild.  Before  us  are  several  letters  showing  that  his  heart 
was  almost  ready  to  sink.  Under  such  circumstances,  new  ven- 
tures in  the  West  could  not  be  considered.  Then  came  the  prep- 
aration for  the  openint;  of  the  Chicago  Seminary,  with  its 
anxieties  and  responsibilities.  And  on  the  heels  of  this  came 
one  of  the  severest  and  most  protracted  financial  panics  this 
country  has  ever  experienced.  What  wonder,  then,  that  during 
the  closing  years  of  his  busy  life  he  could  not  push  his  western 
projects  into  being?  But  is  it  not  an  additional  honor  to  him 
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that,  at  his  time  of  life  and  with  the  many  burdens  already  upon 
him,  he  still  planned  and  prayed  and  hoped  for  the  expansioD 
of  a  living,  loving  and  laboring  Church? 

How  his  plans  and  purposes  went  out  into  the  future  for 
the  Church  of  his  love  and  the  people  who  need  her  treasures 
and  blessings,  ia  evident  from  this  extract  from  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Morris : 

"Have  bought  a  farm  of  one  thousand  acres  in  a  lovely  lo- 
cation twenty  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Helena,  No  Protestant 
Orphan  House  in  a  State  as  large  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware.  Have  also  entered  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
for  a  college  adjoining  the  orphan  farm,  and  hope  to  live  to 
see  something  for  Christ  and  the  Church  in  that  magnificent 
spot.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  goes  through  the  place  and 
there  is  a  station  just  at  hand.  Have  had  this  land  for  three 
years,  and  am  carrying  it  with  *  pains  and  prayers'  to  God,  look- 
ing up  to  the  hills  for  deliverance  and  salvation.  Say  nothing  to 
anyone.  But  when  you  can  offer  up  a  'Vater  Unset*  in  its  be- 
half, do  so  in  faith !  Oh,  may  this  place  yet  become  as  a  very 
garden  of  the  Lord!'' 

But  here  we  must  also  refer  to  a  serious  weakness  in  the 
good  Doctor,  a  weakness  that  many  of  his  friends  noted  and 
lamented.  It  caused  great  sorrow  and  anxiety  to  his  bright  and 
promising  son,  William,  and  indeed  to  all  his  family.  He  him- 
self seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  it  and  was  unable  to  realize 
or  admit  it 

We  refer  to  his  habit  of  trying  to  do  everything  himself. 
He  was  the  power  behind  all  bis  institutions.  He  was  director, 
board  and  management.  He  took  upon  himself  the  details  and 
the  drudgery  which  belong  to  a  common  clerkship.  He  was  pro- 
vider, purchaser,  market-man,  collector,  contractor,  bookkeeper, 
proof-reader,  copyist,  and  what  not.  With  all  his  immense  cor- 
respondence and  writing,  he  never  had  a  private  secretary  or  a 
stenographer.  Whether  he  felt  that  no  one  could  suit  him 
in  the  thousand  little  duties  that  he  took  upon  himself  and  that 
wasted  his  time  and  strength,  or  whether  it  was  a  streak  of 
heredity,  or  whether  what  was  at  first  a  necessity  grew  into  a 
habit  that  became  a  second  nature,  we  know  not.  But  we  know 
that  he  suffered  from  this  habit  and  believe  that  it  shortened 
his  life. 

No  one  felt  this  weakness  more  keenly  than  his  son  William* 
Before  us  lies  a  long,  plaintive  pica,  v/riit*'ri  from  nermany^  in 
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which  the  son  beseeches  the  father  to  change  his  ways,  take  him 
into  his  confidence,  and  thus  make  life  easier  for  himself.  But 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Two  days  before  his  death  he  was 
correcting  proof-sheets  for  the  next  issue  oi  The  Workman. 

When  the  modest  but  generous  Mr.  Schack,  mentioned 
above,  wanted  a  Lutheran  hospital  established  in  Waverly,  Iowa, 
he  invited  Dr.  Passavant  to  look  over  the  ground  and  give  ad- 
vice. After  showing  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  at  that  time, 
the  Doctor  writes: 

**In  regard  to  Waverly  as  a  location  for  a  hospital,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  much.  It  would  do  for  a  sort  of  retreat, 
especially  for  female  patients,  if  a  superior  physician  resided 
there.  But  it  might  better  be  the  location  for  a  Deaconess  In- 
stitution of  the  Iowa  Synod,  and  in  that  case  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  it  or  obtaining  training  sisters  to  edu- 
cate the  young  women  who  would  come  from  the  churches  as  can- 
didates for  Deaconesses.  The  Deaconess  Institution  at  Neuen- 
dettelsau  would  doubtless  be  ready  to  spare  a  superior  old  sister 
to  train  the  probationers  and  with  a  couple  of  nursing  sisters 
and  one  tp  take  charge  of  the  kitchen,  it  would  require  only  a  few 
weeks  to  have  both  the  hospital  and  the  training  house  in  run- 
ning order.  That  is  just  what  the  Iowa  Synod  needs  more  than 
anything  else.  Believe  me,  when  I  say  that  a  good  Deaconess 
Institution,  duly  organized  and  active  in  sending  out  well  trained 
sisters  for  hospitals,  orphans'  homes,  parishes  and  parochial 
schools,  would  be  an  indescribable  blessing  to  the  Church  in  the 
West. 

**In  this  way,  before  long,  a  hospital  of  such  Deaconesses 
could  be  established  in  Dubuque.  A  legacy  has  been  left  there 
for  such  a  purpose  and  I  was  approached  by  parties  there  some 
years  ago.  But  I  had  to  write  that  in  our  crippled  condition, 
we  had  no  vocation  to  go  there  or  undertake  an  additional  work. 
In  a  word :  Waverly  may  be  the  very  place  for  a  hospital,  but 
I  am  certain  that  it  would  be  an  admirable  location  for  a  Deacon- 
ess Motherhouse  in  connection  with  it  and  with  the  hospital  un- 
der its  care.  In  time,  there  would  go  forth  from  there  all  over 
the  land  a  band  of  sisters  that  would  accomplish  incalculable 
good  for  the  Church  and  for  suffering  humanity.  I  would  yet 
add  that,  as  at  Neuendettelsau,  other  merciful  charities  would 
grow  up  around  such  an  institution.  The  presence  of  the  col- 
lege in  Waverly  would  secure  to  such  an  Institution  the  neces- 
sary instruction  without  undue  cost  j  for  the  professors  would  be 
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able  to  give  one  or  two  additional  hours  along  with  their  college 
work.  In  a  word,  one  hand  would  wash  the  other,  if  something 
of  this  kind,  like  a  training  house,  were  established  by  the  sisters 
in  connection  with  a  hospital 

'  **My  judgment  and  experience  would  lead  me  to  advise  the 
organization  of  a  Deaconess  Institute  first,  by  securing  an  incor- 
poration, having  all  the  members  of  the  corporation  membera  of 
Synod;  and  instead  of  having  the  property  donated  to  Synod, 
let  it  be  a  separate  corporation.  Take  the  best  laymen  and 
ministers  in  the  Synod  into  this  corporation,  so  as  t(i  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  activity  with  the  least  possible  friction. 

**The  Board  of  Managers  and  indeed  all  the  members,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  parties  in  the  Synod,  should  be  selected  by  the  old 
members  of  the  corporation  who  have  had  experience  in  such  a 
work.  Pardon  my  freedom  in  addressing  you  as  to  details. 
What  we  want  in  Deaconess  Institutions  is  to  have  the  liberty  to 
train  and  send  out  sisters  who  can  go  anywhere  where  the  Lord 
needs  them  to  do  something  for  Uim— without  the  tangle  and 
worry  of  ignorant  ^krakeelers^  of  which  every  Synod  has  its  own 
share.  Such  an  institution  would  be  an  arm  of  strength  to  the 
Iowa  S>Tiod,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate/' 

Here  is  another  of  the  free,  expressive,  open  letters  on 
various  phases  of  church  matters,  in  which  he  opens  his  heart 
to  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Morris: 

'*You  wonder,  dear  Doctor,  that  our  papers,  especially  our 
English  ones,  take  no  notice  of  the  slurs  and  sneers  of  Ohio, 
Missouri,  etc.,  against  the  Council.  The'reason  is  an  obvious  one. 
It  is  quite  useless  to  bother  about  them/I  doubt  whether  any 
amount  of  noticing  on  our  part  would  change  the  ideas  of  these 
queer  brethren.  They  believe  we  are  *  dodging,'  that  we  are  *  in- 
sincere,' that  this  is  that  and  that  is  this.  When  men  act  thus, 
we  can  only  let  them  say  what  they  please.  The  Council  has  ita 
great  work  to  do  and  our  ministers  think  it  not  worth  while 
to  be  always  on  the  defense.  We  have  fairly  entered  upon  the 
education  and  missionary  work  and  the  result  is  most  inspiring. 
So  they  may  write  and  fuss  to  their  heart's  delight. — '  Es  geht 
UfW  nichts  an,*  as  the  Germans  say. 

**The  death  of  so  many  of  my  old  friends  here  and  else- 
where has  made  me  feel  as  if  the  foundations  of  life  are  weaken- 
ing. I  have  been  highly  favored  with  health  but  of  late  years 
have  had  unusual  calamities  through  awful  fires  and  consequent- 
ly an  unusual  strain  on  body  and  mind.    The  last  two  years  b&Y<i 
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made  me  feel  quite  old.  Happily  you  do  not  realize  this,  thongh 
80  much  older,  and  I  truly  rejoice  in  the  mental  vigor  you  so 
richly  enjoy.  But  what  changes  have  we  not  both  seen  in  our 
Lutheran  Church.  Happily  the  late  ones  are  for  the  better  and, 
though  growing  old,  we  can  calmly  look  into  the  future  with 
confidence  and  hope.  For  this  we  ought  to  be  especially  thank- 
ful. 

**The  situation  in  the  South  is  'slightly  mixed,'  but  they 
do  well  to  hasten  slowly.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  trouble  is 
Masonry.  This  I  learned  from  various  quarters,  hence  the  racket 
which  C.  and  some  others  are  making.  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
Zion  and  He  will  yet  rule.  Most  of  the  young  men  now  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  are  in  the  Philadelphia  Seminary.  These 
young  men  are  taking  the  best  places.  In  this  way  time  may 
work  important  changes.  But  enough.  Remember  me  kindly  to 
the  ladies." 

Of  his  own  position  over  against  certain  Synodical  divisive 
and  distracting  tendencies,  he  speaks  freely  and  from  an  open 
heart  to  Dr.  Morris,  in  a  letter  dated,  January  15,  1890: 

.  "As  to  my  not  being  as  long  or  as  *broad'  as  my  son,  I 
care  not  in  the  least.     Those  who  were  on  the  battle  field  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  know  what  radicalism  of  the  lowest 
kind  is  and  what  it  does,  can  not  be  overly  in  love  with  it, 
whether  in  Ben  Kirby  tactics,  or  the  tactics  of  those  who  are 
tarred  with  the  same  stick.     I  fought  them  in  the  old  General 
SjTiod,  as  you  W(*ll  know;  and  you  nobly  helped  me  with  the 
Missionary  ov(T  airainst  the  Observer.    I  opposed  them  in  debate 
at  York  and  at  Ft.  AVayno,  have  done  so  ever  since  and  mean  to 
do  so  in  a  Christian  way  till  I  die.    But  I  have  never  put  a  hair 
in  the  way  of  eonsei-vative  men  of  the  General  Synod.     On  the 
contrary,  I  have  always  advised  those  writing  to  me  for  counsel, 
to  stay  where  they  are  and  bear  their  testimony  for  the  truth 
and  do  nothing'  to  divide  eon<j:re<rati{ms  or  to  favor  secession. 
Only  last  week  I  did  so  in  the  case  of  one  who  wished  to  come 
to  us  and  so  I  exi)eet  to  do  to  the  end.     In  the  matter  of  Dr. 
R's.  attaek  on  the  'Common  Service,'  I  confess  I  feel  no  small 
indi^rnation  tliat  a  mere  tyro  in  litnrjries,  as  his  article  shows, 
should  write  ninety  i)a^'es  of  what?  To  encourage  the  use  of  the 
serviee  which  should  he  'eommon'  to  the  three  leading?  bodies 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  in  our  large  towns  for  a  better  under- 
standing and  the  in.L'atherinfr  of  our  scattered  people?  No!  But 
the  very  reverse  of  this,  the  raising  of  suspicions  of  Romanism 
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and  Ritualism  and  the  discoura^ment  of  young  ministers  who 
attempt  the  introduction  of  the  Litur^n^^  among  the  people,  Dr, 
Q.,  for  example,  has  deplored  the  opposition  of  these  men  at 
the  convention  in  Allegheny,  as  undoing  all  he  tried  to  do  before 
in  the  improvement  of  his  service.  The  article  of  R's  will  have 
a  similar  effect  everj^where  and  its  influence  will  be  felt  not  only 
in  Adams  Co.  but  in  our  future  ministry  over  the  land.** 

Here  is  a  chatty  yet  weighty  letter  to  Dr,  Morris,  written 
in  1892. 

**Your  letter  of  the  eighteenth  was  duly  received  and  I 
hasten  to  reply.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  hear,  from  one  within  the 
veil,  of  what  is  goinp  on  in  the  Church,  that  I  could  wish  it  more 
in  my  power  to  write  to  you  about  many  things  and  to  get  cor- 
responding answers.  But  you  see  my  situation.  Alasl  that  I 
have  so  little  time  to  do  what  the  many  duties  of  each  interest 
require!  But  I  console  myself  that  it  is  better  to  put  certain 
ideas  into  execution  so  that  they  may  be  'handgreiflich/  than  to 
sit  down  and  be  satisfied  with  empty  talk  and  abstract  philoso- 
phizing. 

'*Dr.  Mann's  death  makes  me  feel  specially  sad.  His  work, 
like  his  life  and  like  ours,  was  only  half  a  life  because  of  a  wrong 
theological  education  out  of  which,  like  so  many  of  us  poor  sin- 
ners, one  has  to  work  his  way  to  the  full  recognition  of  the  truth, 
by  long  and  painful  processes.  Even  now,  as  poor  Dr.  Ziegler 
once  said  to  me,  *I  feel  the  remains  of  the  un-Lutheran  Zwing- 
lian  system  still  in  me*  and  to  be  free  from  that  system  which 
we  imbibed  in  early  life,  in  our  student  years,  is  no  easy  thing. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  S>'Tiod,  the  old  * Schlcndrian'  way  seems 
hard  to  give  up.  But  from  what  I  have  since  heard  of  the 
developments  of  certain  things  in  the  old  Synod,  there  certainly 
will  be  an  early  change.  True,  everj'thing  goes  and  goes  slowly, 
but  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  the  Sjnod  by  the  discovery 
that  things  did  not  run  themselves  and  that  they  must  one  and 
all  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel!  God  grant  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  may  be  as  life  from  the  dead ! 

**now  I  wish  I  could  have  been  with  you  at  Nazareth!  By 
aU  means,  dear  Doctor,  write  out  *A  Day  in  Nazareth,'  for  the 
Workman,  while  the  subject  is  yet  fresh  in  your  mind.  I  visited 
the  old  place  in  company  with  Bishop  Reineke  years  ago  and  was 
specially  edified  with  the  old  Whitefield  House,  now  the  seat  of 
their  Historical  Society*,  and  with  the  monument  in  the  old 
cemetery  to  'Dte  See  Ocmeinde,*  who  came  to  Georgia  in  1742 
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with  John  Wesley.  Wesley's  journal  on  the  storm  at  sea,  when 
*the  Germans  calmly  sang  on/  was  made  a  great  blessing  to  me 
in  calling  my  mind  to  the  privilege  of  knowing  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ,  What  you  say  of  the  Mo- 
ravians of  the  present  day  is  only  too  true.  They  are  mristly 
Zwin^dians  and  have  lost  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Moravian  faith 
which  drew  its  life  from  Christ  and  made  a  small  account  of 
*  symbols'  and  mere  outward  signs. 

**I  feel  ver>^  sad  about  the  College  Board  at  Gettysburg 

and  its  unaccountable  action.  They  mean  it  ill  for  the  truth, 
and  are  ready  to  make  a  constitution  where  none  exists,  in  order 
to  keep  down  and  out  the  Lutheran  faith ;  but  all  this  will  avail 
them  nothing,  so  long  as  truth  is  stronger  than  •error.  Oh,  how 
shame  will  cover  them  as  with  a  garment  a  few  years  hence, 
when  they  see  the  number  of  students  reduced  on  this  account 
and  that  from  their  leading  churches.    This  is  a  dead  certainty. 

**  Still  the  Church  is  moving  onward  and  there  is  more  to 
encourage  us  than  ever  before,  for  sixty  years !  The  development 
of  the  Church  is  hindered  only  by  the  want  of  men  and  women 
and  the  lack  of  funds.  If  we  had  but  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
put  into  more  grounds  and  buildings  in  Chicago,  we  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  a  great  work.  Dr*  Weidner  writes  that 
twenty  students  are  already  enrolled  to  take  the  Post  Graduate 
course  and  are  studying  and  reading  laboriously.  We  think 
there  will  be  fi-om  twenty  to  twenty-five  regulars  in  attendance 
when  the  session  begins  in  October.  Pray  for  us,  dear  Doctor, 
for  verily  the  Lord  hath  need  of  hundreds  of  earnest  men  in  the 
West.    Kind  greetings  to  all  the  family.** 

How  highly  be  pnV^ed  the  privilege  of  preaching,  is  shown 
again  in  a  letter  of  February,  1892,  to  his  old  friend,  W,  F. 
Eyster : 

**You  speak  of  preaching  the  Word  as  a  *  privilege.'  A 
most  blessed  privilege  it  is,  for  time  and  eternity.  When  I  re- 
signed my  church*  in  Pittsburg  in  1855  to  look  after  the  poor^ 
I  was  led  by  the  call  of  a  single  lady  who  used  to  attend  mj 
church  to  x>reaeh  in  Rochester,  Pa,,  twtnty-iive  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg. In  two  years  1  had  only  hearers  and  not  a  member.  Now 
on  the  territory  where  I  labored  alone,  we  have  four  ministers, 
with  seven  English  and  German  churches,  five  of  which  I  had 
the  happiness  of  organizing  and  also  of  building  five  churches. 
That  period  of  my  life,  living  in  Pittsburg  and  laboring  on 
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Sundays  among  the  neglected,  I  regard  as  among  the  happiest 
of  my  ministerial  life,  and  shall  ever  look  back  and  thank  God 
*for  the  day  of  small  things/  Those  little  churches  are  often  the 
sources  from  which  the  Church  draws  her  best  ministers.  Such 
a  church  we  have  in  Butler  County,  Pa.^  where  a  few  humble 
people  were  formed  into  a  congregation.  Six  of  our  leading 
preachers  have  gone  out  from  that  one  congregation/* 

Here  is  another  word  to  Dr.  Morris  which  incidentally 
shows  how  Dr,  Passavant's  unostentatious  private  charities  were 
helping  young  men  into  the  ministry: 

**Yoxir  late  article  about  Luther  helping  poor  young  men 
who  were  studying  for  the  ministry  greatly  encouraged  me.  I 
have  several  such  on  my  string.  A  friend  today  assumes  the 
support  of  one  of  them,  paying  fifty  dollars  in  advance  every 
quarter.  Had  we  only  fifty  such  noble  men,  I  could  find  fifty 
worthy  students  over  the  land  for  our  different  seminaries. 
Nothing  pays  so  well  as  w^hat  we  put  into  'brains  and  brawn/ 
provided  only  that  there  be  true  principle  and  real  piety  at  the 
bottom.  One  good  man  is  worth  a  dozen  of  imttitutions  and 
charities  for  the  whole  Church/' 

When  a  change  of  charter  was  contemplated  at  Pennsylva- 
nia College,  and  Dr.  Morris  wTote  to  Dr.  Passavant,  the  latter, 
after  discussing  the  history,  the  men  and  the  measures  of  Get- 
tysburg, closes  a  keen  and  cutting  letter  thus: 

"The  Church  will  demand  an  institution  where  her  sons 
will  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel 
of  Christy  among  which  baptism  is  first  mentioned.  This  will 
be  the  next  issue,  as  that  part  will  never  stand.  Mark  my  word. 
*  Crittenden  compromises/  like  'the  Miasouri  Compromise/  are 
mere  pontoon  bridges  to  carry  men  over  difiiculties  for  a  time; 
but  the  battle  for  *the  Word  of  God  not  bound'  will  surely  come 
sooner  or  later  at  Gettysburg  as  at  Springfield,  and  some  one  will 
be  hurt.  The  Lutheran  heart  is  honest  and  when  once  enlight- 
ened, it  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  which  remaineth  for  ever.  For  this  let  us  labor  and  pray 
even  to  our  life's  ending/' 

Here  is  another  chatty  letter  to  Dr.  Morris  full  of  judicious 
and  juicy  reflections  and  characterisations  of  men  and  move- 
ments: 

**Tour  favor  came  to  hand  only  today,  or  rather  tonight, 
and  I  read  it  to  the  great  edification  of  the  ladies  of  the  house- 
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hold  who  enjoyed  it  with  keen  appreciation.  Even  the  pleasant 
thrusts  of  your  rapier  which  seemed  to  go  in  between  the  scales, 
created  many  a  merry  laugh.  What  you  say  of  a  certain  class, 
*nine  miles  behind  Reading/  is  as  true  as  preaching.  Those  min- 
isters were  simply  fossils  and  the  Seminary  in  Philadelphia  has 
done  nearly  all  it  has  done  without  their  aid.  As  the  colored 
folks  say,  *  They  are  of  no  account ;  *  or  rather,  they  were  of  little 
account,  and  happily  most  of  thera,  have  passed  away  into  their 
graves,  and  God  will  be  their  judge  I  Still»  I  can  speak  of  the 
*  undercurrent'  in  the  General  Synod,  for  I  am  in  confidential 
relations  and  correspond  with  quite  a  number  of  leading  men 
among  them  and  they  have  not  kept  back  from  me  their  sor- 
rows and  conflicts  on  account  of  their  own  brethren  *who  are 
ever  learning'  but  do  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Even  in  the  case  of  Dr,  0»,  his  pleasant,  outspoken  and  admirable 
editorials  are  the  result  of  the  reaction  produced  by  the  flitting 
of  that  man,  H. ;  and  what  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  speak 
boldly,  and  publicly  to  take  a  decided  position  in  the  paper, 
was  the  disgust  produced  by  H.  s  brazen  falsehood,  that  he  left 
the  Church  because  of  its  present  Romanizing  tendencies.  You 
will  notice  that  I  speak  of  this  in  the  last  number,  in  connection 
with  Springfield.  I  could  have  said  much  more,  but  the  praises 
of  the  Workman  would  have  been  embarrassing  to  the  professors 
in  the  Seminary,  and  I  forbore. 

**But  whether  'under'  or  *  upper'  current,  the  change  is 
more  and  more  manifest  day  by  day  and  therein  I  rejoice;  yea, 
and  I  will  rejoice.  This  is  not  a  time  for  crimination,  but  for 
humiliation  and  prayer  to  God  for  the  divine  mercy.  With  all 
our  boasting  in  the  papera,  and  our  complaining  on  both  sides> 
we  have  the  greatest  reasons  for  humiliation.  The  number  of 
oui*  candidates  is  not  only  miserably  small,  but  their  character, 
in  not  a  few  instancesp  is  not  of  the  kind  that  the  Church 
should  rejoice  in.  We  need  not  only  goodish  young  men,  but 
those  who,  like  Luther,  Bunyan  and  Prof.  Walther,  have  come 
into  the  liberty  of  God's  dear  children  out  of  the  very  depths  of 
despair.  Oh,  what  dry  and  tame  and  unevangelical  rubbish  is 
not  preached  in  many  of  our  churches!  I  fear  much  of  our 
English  preaching  in  the  three  general  bodies  is  lacking  in 
direct  earnest  or  evangelical  teaching.  Else  why  this  meagre 
increase,  this  lack  of  conversions,  this  want  of  spiritual  power 
in  our  ministry  and  the  poverty  of  its  results t  I  could  tell  many 
things  on  this  sad  subject,  but  *  hitherto  they  have  not  been  able 
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to  hear  it**  We  are  suflfering  great  losses  on  account  of  this 
in  ahnost  every  community.  Still  there  is  a  change  going  on 
everj^^here  for  the  better.  There  is  much  littleness,  much  jeal- 
ousy, much  evil  speaking,  and  a  great  lack  of  love  and  faith 
and  heroic  spirit  in  the  pastors  and  churches.  Come  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly,  and  bless  Thy  people  and  save  Thy  heritage ! 

**Your  remarks  about  the  Henkels  amused  us  all  very  much, 
and  I  think  you  would  be  surprised  if  you  visited  Newmarket, 
and  saw  those  people  and  noted  how  they  live  and  labor.  Why 
they  have  the  best  printing  establishment  in  the  valley  and  even 
the  ladies  of  Lutherville  got  their  paper  printed  there!  In  fact, 
.those  people  are  a  mystery  to  me.  Without  a  Seminary  or  col- 
lege  or  high  st*hool  for  so  many  years,  and  with  the  miserable 
anti-seminary  and  anti-missjonary  society  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  leader,  David  Henkel,  they  have  not  only  kept  alive  and 
working,  but  have  done  remarkably  well  under  such  discouraging 
circumstances.  There  w^as  good  bloody  gentle  blood,  in  their 
ancestry  and  'blood  will  tell,  in  cattle  and  in  men/  Yes!  I 
am  truly  sorry  that  I  could  not  go  there!  It  would  have  been 
both  instructive  and  edifying  to  me 

**Ye8,  dear  and  valued  friend,  w*e  bless  God  with  you  for 
your  remarkable  preservation  and  for  your  continued  cheerful- 
ness and  usefulness.  He  has  done  it  all  1  I  was  seventy  in  Octo- 
ber and  you  are  eighteen  years  my  senior,  while  ^your  eyes  are 
not  dim  or  your  natural  fire  abated.*  May  you  live  many  long 
and  pleasant  years,  to  be  the  solace  of  your  family  and  the 
center  towards  which  its  consolations  shall  flow.  I  would  write 
more^  but  have  just  got  a  dispatch  to  go  to  Zelienople  with  the 
early  train,  to  bury  an  eminent  friend  who  has  been  the  kind 
physician  of  the  Orphans*  Farm  School  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  community  and  to  the  institution  1 
Farewell,  with  the  love  of  the  household  to  you  and  all  yours.'* 

Here  is  a  frank  and  free  expression  on  the  state  of  the 
Church  and  the  hope  and  prospect  of  Lutheran  union,  written 
only  six  months  before  his  own  death  to  his  bosom  friend  in  the 
General  Synod,  Dr.  Morris: 

**In  like  manner  I  have  voted  steadily  for  free  conferencea 
from  the  very  organization  of  the  Council,  but  the  Missouri 
Synod  as  well  as  the  General  Synod  have  declined  every  effort 
on  our  part  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding.  In  like  man- 
ner, editorially  and  otherwise^  I  have  always  fraternized  with  the 
rapidly  growing  and  conservative  elements  in  the  General  Syi 
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doing  all  I  could  to  show  courtesy  to  the  many  noble  men  in  it 
who  have  been  led  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  a  reoognitian 
of  our  Church's  faith.  I  would  have  published  much  more 
about  the  wonderful  developments  at  Springfield  and  even  at 
Selin's  Grove,  to  say  nothing  of  Gettysburg,  but  the  judicioiu 
brethren  in  the  General  Synod  wrote  and  said  that  such  notices 
in  the  Workman  would  only  strengthen  the  radicals  in  the 
General  Synod  in  the  conviction  that  they  would  quietly  be  led 
over  to  the  General  Council !  Hence  I  kept  quiet  when  I  would 
gladly  and  thankfully  'have  talked  out  in  meeting'  about  many 
things  which  from  time  to  time  are  a  revelation  of  new  faith  and 
life.  But  to  be  candid,  I  have  no  heart  for  union  with  un- 
Lutherans.  With  B.,  S.,  A.  and  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Evan- 
gclist  men,  east  and  west,  I  am  in  open  conflict.  They  freely 
and  shamefully  confess  their  disagreement  with  certain  doctrines 
of  the  Confession.  They  fill  their  mouths  full  of  all  manner  of 
stuff  apainst  the  doctrine  of  life  and  the  Church.  In  a  word, 
they  are  Definite  Platform  men  in  fact;  and,  if  there  were  any 
hope  for  the  adoption  of  that  wretched  rag  as  their  Banner, 
they  would  flount  it  to  the  breeze.  Read  the  last  letter  of  B. 
in  the  Evangelist.  Read  the  trial  of  the  same  set  in  the  case  of 
G.  and  A.  We  have  to  do  with  these  sectarians  and  schismatics 
over  our  whole  Synod.  They  are  simply  shameless  in  their  con- 
duct. I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  particulars,  except  to  say  that 
they  pro  into  our  missions  and  parishes  and  divide  wherever  they 
can.  They  build  chapels  of  disaffected  members,  they  try  to 
steal  (nir  clmivln's,  ^'oiiijr  into  e(m«nv<rations,  once  peaceful,  and 
rehoarsinj^'a  pack  of  abominable  fals(»hoods,  taking  into  their 
Synod  on  this  territory  unworthy  men  wliom  we  have  expelled 
and  wasting  their  money  in  the  establishment  of  opposition 
chiireln'S. 

''For  these  sohisniaties  I  have  nothini?  but  aversion  and  dis- 
gust. I  know  them  thorou^xhly.  They  are  'tarred  with  the  same 
stick'  as  the  iikmi  who  made  the  breach  at  Ft.  Wayne,  and  as 
for  Lutheran  ism  or  the  Au^'sburir  Coufessitm,  there  is  not  a 
f)arti<'le  of  either  in  their  blood.  They  have  another  spirit  and 
they  hat<*,  abuse,  beli<\  l>etray,  slander  and  raise  injurious  re- 
ports al)out  the  J^ntheraii  element  in  the  (ieneral  Synod,  just  as 
they  do  about  us  in  the  (Ieneral  Council.  It  is  because  they  hate 
the  faith  of  their  Church  and,  like  Paul,  verily  think  they  are 
doinjr  God  a  service  in  their  course  towards  it. 

* '  As  for  union  with  such  men,  while  they  are  in  such  a  state, 
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personally  I  want  none  of  it.  My  conTiction  has  all  along  been 
that  the  Word  of  God  was  doing  its  quiet  and  effectual  work 
among  ministei's  and  laymen  and  that  the  conservative  men  in 
the  General  Synod  were  doing  an  excellent  work,  even  among  the 
Ishmaelites^  in  mollifying  tiiem  and  working  for  their  enlighten- 
ment. They  may  be  able  to  influence  them,  but  we  cannot  At 
least  in  most  instances,  the  passion  and  prejudices  of  the  radicals 
are  such  that,  if  they  cannot  carry  this  point  in  their  own  church, 
they  will  leave  it  on  the  first  opportunity!  So  S.,  two  80ns»  O,, 
K.,  H.,  H.  R.,  Mck.  and  S.  and  some  twenty -six  men  of  a  smaller 
calibre  drifted  to  their  own  place.  A  multitude  of  others  will 
have  to  follow  them  or  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Church.  I 
am  anxious  for  peace,  but  not  a  rotten  peace^  as  they  now  have 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  where  rationalists  like  B.  and  even 
worse,  like  young  S.  of  Cleveland,  cheer  on  the  radical  elements 
in  their  churches  until  the  silly  fools  respond  with  cheers  and 
stampings/* 

On  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Schweigert,  July  9,  1891,  after  an 
|l{ipreciative  biographical  sketch,  the  Doctor  pays  him  this  trib- 

"The  limita  of  this  imperfect  notice  prevent  any  reference 

to  the  lifelong  work  of  the  departed  in  behalf  of  the  sorrowful- 
He  was  a  suceorer  of  many,  and  a  helper  of  the  poor  in  his 
distress.  The  widow  and  the  orphans  were  special  objects  of  ten- 
der sympathy  and  care.  With  his  excellent  wife,  the  faithful 
co-worker  with  him  in  every  good  w^ork,  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
Kittanning  were  trodden  by  night  and  by  day  during  his  long 
residence  there  to  relieve  the  snlfering.  Ills  unaffected  sincerity, 
w^as  such  that  no  one  refused  his  calls  for  aid.  It  was  said  to 
the  writer  by  an  eminent  gentleman  there  that  no  minister  in 
Kittanning  would  have  more  influence  than  this  unassuming 
servant  of  the  Master.  And  this  profound  respect  was  seen  in 
the  character  and  the  number  of  the  citizens  who  followed 
his  remains  to  their  resting  place  in  the  eemeterj\" 

Dr.  Passavant  could  deliver  a  telling  rebuke,  could  drive 
it  home  so  effectively  that  it  conld  not  be  forgotten.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  how  he  rebuked  mechanical  legalism: 

He  had  a  relative  who  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a 
Scotchman  of  the  old  t>"pe.  Dr.  Passavant  spent  a  Sunday  with 
him  and  occupied  his  pulpit.  On  arising  in  the  morning  the  Dr. 
aaked  his  host  for  a  razor.  The  dominie  w*as  greatly  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  shaving  *'on  the  Sabbath/'  and  expressed 
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proval.  Passavant  quietly  told  him  that  he  shaved  his  upper  lip 
every  morning,  that  it  was  a  regular  part  of  his  toilet,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  work. 

At  church  the  Dr.  noticed  that  the  several  women  of  the 
house  were  not  present.  On  returning  to  the  parsonage  he  found 
an  elaborate  feast  steaming  on  the  table,  while  the  busy  Marthas 
were  flushed  from  the  heat  of  the  cooking  and  roasting.  The 
Dr.  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  served,  but  put  none 
of  the  juicy  roast  on  his  host's  plate.  The  latter  reminded  him 
of  his  omission.  But  the  Dr.  calmly  replied:  **You  certainly 
would  not  eat  this  roast,  prepared  with  so  much  labor  *on  the 
Sabbath  day.'  "  And  then  he  gently  reminded  him  of  the  morn- 
ing incident,  and  showed  how  a  burden  of  unnecessary  labor  had 
been  performed,  and  how,  worst  of  all,  the  house  and  Word  of 
God  had  been  neglected. 

A  young  woman  of  his  acquaintance  once  wrote  him  a  gush- 
ing account  of  a  wonderful  **revivar'  in  her  home  church.  After 
narrating  how  this  one  and  that  one  of  her  family  and  kin  had 
** become  converted,''  **.got  religion,"  and  **was  blessed,"  she  coh- 
eluded  her  letter  with  some  commonplace  news.  Among  other 
things  she  said  that  **  grandmother  had  again  gone  to  the  poor- 
house."  The  Doctor,  in  telling  of  this  letter,  said:  **I  tell  you, 
Bro.  G.,  I  took  no  stock  in  that  revival;  the  kind  of  religion  that 
will  let  grandmother  go  to  the  poor-house,  is  not  the  kind  that 
we  want  our  people  to  get.'* 

As  lie  was  walking  down  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  one  day  a 
Presbyterian  minister  met  him  and  said:  "Oh,  Bro.  Passavant, 
you  must  vqme  with  me  to  the  noon-day  prayer-meeting!  We  are 
having  tlie  most  glorious  meetings!  Come  along  and  enjoy 
them!"  The  Doctor  smiled  and  said:  "Really  you  must  excuse 
me.  I  liave  so  many  siek  I^resbyterians  at  the  hospital  that  it 
keeps  me  busy  looking  after  them."  It  was  a  merited  rebuke 
to  tli(»  oldest,  stron<rest,  richest  Church  in  western  Pennsylvania 
which  had  not  a  single  hospital  nor  orphanage  in  all  that  region. 
Doubtless  the  Doctor  would  admin istei*  the  same  reproof  to  a 
Milwaukee  ]\lissoui'i  Lutheran,  who  might  invite  him  to  a  doctri- 
nal conference,  while  the  Passavant  hospital  w<is  full  of  sick 
Missourians,  in  all  its  charity  wards. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  special  providences  and  wonder- 
ful deliverances  in  the  Doctor's  long  life  of  trust.  He  was 
averse  to  publishing  remarkable  incidents  which  were  wonderful 
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answers  to  prayer:  and,  did  we  know  them  all,  we  doubtless 
oould  fill  a  volume  with  them : 

During  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Pittsburg,  the  Doctor  start- 
ed to  market  one  morning  to  buy  provisions  for  breakfast,  with 
but  a  little  change  in  his  pocket  On  his  way  down  town,  he 
met  an  Irishman  who  asked  him  where  he  could  find  Passavant'a 
hospital.  The  man  had  several  loads  of  provisions,  sent  up  from 
Economy. 

At  another  time,  a  large  note  was  due  which  had  to  be  paid 
in  gold,  and  specie  payment  had  been  suspended.  On  the  day 
before  the  note  was  due,  with  no  prospect  of  money,  the  mail 
brought  a  ciieck,  the  exact  amount  of  the  note,  on  the  Bank  of 
Pittsburg,  the  only  bank  in  the  city  that  was  paying  in  gold. 
The  check  came  from  an  old  miser  who  had  been  nursed  free  of 
charge,  in  the  Infirmary. 

This  he  related  himself: 

'*0n  Saturday  evening,  on  our  way  to  Rochester,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  train,  brought  to  our  notice  the  death  of  a  pious 
widow,  w^ho,  when  dying,  with  many  tears  had  committed  her 
two  little  bo3^s  into  his  hands,  with  the  earnest  prayer  to  have 
them  placed  in  the  Home  and  Farm  School,  After  ascertaining 
that  they  were  of  the  proper  age  and  character,  we  cheerfully 
consented  to  receive  them^  and  arranged  with  him  for  their  re- 
moval to  the  Home.  A  gentleman,  sitting  near,  inquired  whether 
we  had  money  to  support  them;  to  which  we  replied  that,  when 
the  work  was  commenced,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  have  the 
money  before  we  could  receive  the  children ;  but  God  taught  us 
the  lesson  that  the  children  must  be  taken  in,  in  order  to  receive 
the  money;  that  this  was  the  law  of  Christ,  'give  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you'  and  *  whosoever  receiveth  one  of  these  little 
ones  in  my  name,  receiveth  me,'  and  that  if  Christ  were  admit- 
ted into  the  Institution  in  the  persons  of  *  these  the  least  of  Hia 
disciples'  there  could  not  be  any  want.  Leaving  the  train  and  pas- 
sengers a  few  moments  aftenvards,  we  quite  forgot  the  conver- 
sation until  the  next  morning,  when  a  package  was  handed  us 
by  a  friend  who  knew  nothing  of  this  occurrence,  which  contained 
five  ten  dollar  gold  pieces !  If  such  coincidences  had  not  occurred 
a  hundred  times  in  the  history  of  these  Institutions,  we  might 
look  upon  them  as  *accidents;'  but  happenings  as  they  do,  in  the 
very  moment  of  the  greatest  need,  we  can  regard  them  only  as 
a  delightful  proof  of  the  loving  care  and  providence  of  God." 
Here  ia  another  instance  of  how  Ood  provides : 
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**  Just  aa  we  were  seated  this  Tuesday  afternoon  to  write  for 
the  Workman,  our  door-bell  rang,  and  a  stranger  introduced 
himflelf  as  a  former  patient  in  the  Pittsburg  Infirmary,  He 
stated  in  a  few  words  that,  in  the  year  1849,  shortly  after  his 
arrival  from  England^  when  a  young  man  and  a  stranger,  he 
became  very  ill  from  exposure,  and  there  being  no  accommoda- 
tions at  the  brick-yard  where  he  worked,  he  came  to  the  hospital 
of  our  Deaconesses  and  was  kindly  taken  in  and  cared  for  with- 
out money  or  price.  On  his  recoveiy,  he  vowed  unto  the  Lord 
that  if  he  was  blessed  with  the  means,  he  would  make  the  best 
return  to  the  Institution  in  his  power;  and  now  in  his  old  age^ 
forty-five  years  afterwards,  he  had  called  to  carry  out  his  long* 
cherished  purpose. 

*'We  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  were  deeply  affected  by  this 
interview  with  one  whose  face  and  name  we  had  long  since  for- 
gotten. We  mentioned  that,  at  our  family  woi'ship  this  morning, 
h^rng  in  more  than  ordinary  need,  we  had  sought  to  cast  this 
burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  to  look  to  Him  for  relief.  We  also 
stated  that  much  aa  we  needed  money  just  now,  we  needed  the 
sermon  more  which  this  act  of  grateful  recognition  preached 
unto  us,  and  that  this  thoughtful  act  was  a  fresh  evidence  that 
God  had  not  forsaken  the  imperfect  work  of  our  bands.  Asking 
for  a  pen  and  ink,  he  then  quietly  filled  a  check  for  three  hun- 
dred dollars  and  with  much  emotion  placed  it  in  our  hands,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  the  regret  that  the  amount  was  not 
larger  and  that  he  was  glad  he  had  lived  to  be  able  to  make  this 
return, 

'*This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  our  loving 
Father  provides  for  His  suffering  children.  His  ways  are  not 
our  ways  nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts,  and  yet  in  all  the  many 
ways  in  which  *He  careth  for  us/  His  providence  is  so  manifest 
that  the  praise  and  the  honor  alone  belong  to  Him.  But  for  our 
unbelief  and  lack  of  confidence  in  God's  promises,  how  would  all 
merciful  undertaking  grow  and  flourish!  It  is  too  sad,  to  see 
even  the  good  and  the  zealous  so  often  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a 
distrust  in  God's  promises  which  leads  to  a  resort  to  the  most 
doubtful  expedients  of  a  God-dishonoring  sensationalism.  When 
shall  professed  Christians  in  answer  to  the  question,  *  What  must 
we  do  that  we  may  work  the  works  of  Godf'  believe  the  declara- 
tion of  Christ :  *  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  Ilim 
whom  He  hath  sent/     When  this  is  done,  the  whole  is  done. 
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Human  expedients  and  doubtful  inetliods  are  not  needed.  The 
Lord  will  provide!" 

Among  the  men  of  means  and  intitienee  whom  the  DcK*tor  m- 
terested  in  his  Milwaukee  hospital  project  was  Mr.  J,  H,  Van 
Dyke.  From  the  day  that  he  met  the  Doctor,  he  became  his  warm 
personal  friend  and  liberal  supporter. 

When  the  Doctor  was  looking  for  a  suitable  site  for  the 
hospital,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  told  him  of  the  piece  of  land  on  which 
the  hospital  now  stands.  He  had  his  fine  span  of  horaes  ready 
to  drive  the  Doctor  out  to  see  it.  When  they  started  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  told  him  that  it  was  about  two  miles  out  The  Doctor 
asked  him  what  kind  of  horses  he  drove  and  said  that  with  such 
a  team  four  miles  might  seem  like  two.  The  land  pleased  the 
Doctor  and  the  heirs  were  called  together  to  agree  on  the  price 
for  which  they  would  selL  The  Doctor  was  present,  listening  to 
the  deliberations,  but  said  not  a  word. 

It  was  agreed  that  one  thousand  dollars  should  be  paid 
down,  to  close  the  sale.  The  Doctor  had  not  a  dollar  in  cash. 
While  the  closing  terms  were  being  agreed  upon  among  the 
heirs,  a  man  came  into  Mr.  Van  Dyke*s  office  where  the  meeting 
was  being  held^  and  asked  for  Mr,  Passavant.  He  introduced 
himself  as  a  former  patient  of  the  Pittsburg  Infirmary,  told  of 
the  kind  treatment  he  had  received*  which  he  had  never  forgot- 
ten. He  informed  the  Doctor  that  the  Lord  had  prospered  him 
in  the  West  and  that  when  he  learned  of  the  proposed  hospital 
in  Milwaukee,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  give  one  thousand  dollars 
toward  it,  and  had  now  brought  the  check.  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  who 
is  still  living,  was  a  witness  to  this  incident  and  gave  it  to  the 
writer. 

The  Messrs.  Van  Dyke,  Isham,  Isely,  and  Mitchell,  president 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  with  many 
other  of  the  ablest  and  best  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  assisted  in 
securing  the  charter  and  were  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  at  which  Mr.  Mitchell  presided,  a  bill 
of  seventeen  hundred  dollars  was  presented  for  grading  and 
paving.  As  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury,  the  members 
present  made  up  the  amount  and  paid  the  bill  While  Mr, 
Mitchell  lived,  he  furnished  the  Doctor  passage  over  his  nmd  and 
in  addition  to  his  generous  and  regular  support  of  the  work, 
gave  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a  new  building.  Other  good 
men  did  equally  well  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  funds  were  low,  the  Doctor  was 
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out  soliciting  and  as  he  did  not  wbh  to  ask  kis  regular  support- 
em,  he  got  nothing  at  all  Towards  eveniiig,  be  cftUed  oil  m 
German  who  informed  him  that  his  cow  had  jufirt  died  but  lie 
was  willing  to  give  the  cow  g  halter.  The  DcM^tor  took  the  halter 
with  sincere  thanks  and  wondered  what  he  should  do  with  it 
The  next  day  another  UermaD  drove  in  a  fine  cow,  a  pr^eat 
to  the  hospital,  and  the  halter  came  into  ^ood  use. 

One  of  the  Doctor's  special  gifts  was  that  of  vision.  He 
had  his  eye  on  every  part  of  the  field.  He  seemed  to  know  in- 
stinctively  what  was  going  on  in  every  quarter,  Hia  graap  of 
the  conditions  in  every  corner  of  the  Church,  whether  out  on 
the  boundless  prairie  or  off  amid  the  trees  of  the  forest  or  up 
in  the  straggling  village,  or  down  in  the  great  city,  was  marveU 
oufl.  Before  those  on  the  ground  were  aware  of  it,  he  descried 
the  false  prophet,  the  hireling^  or  the  wolf.  He  was  on  the 
trail  of  the  proselyting  pretender^  the  sneaking  hypo<!rite,  the 
Imiuoral  masiiiierader,  and  after  every  form  of  religious  sham 
or  fake  or  fanutieiim* 
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CHAPER  XXIII. 

EDITORIAL  LIFE.     THE  WORKMAN.     THE   CHICAGO 
SEMINARY.     THE   MINISTRY. 


Dr.  Fassavant  was  a  bom  editor.  He  spent  almost  fifty 
years  in  editorial  work,  beginning  it  with  his  youthful  efforts 
while  a  student,  and  ending  it  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

His  knowledge  of  the  whole  Church ;  of  the  movements  and 
tendencies  in  every  Synod,  nationality  and  neighborhood;  of 
congregations,  their  history,  status  and  spirit;  of  ministers  in 
every  place,  their  antecedents,  characters  and  aims; — this  phe- 
nomenally rare  knowledge  made  him  easily  the  chief  among  the 
editors  of  his  Church. 

From  an  editorial  on  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Missionary ,  we  take  the  following: 

**At  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  we  have  excluded 
the  advertisements  of  medicines,  which  as  a  class  minister  to 
drunkenness,  and  to  the  robbing  of  the  purses  and  the  dt^struction 
uf  the  health  of  the  unwary  in  order  to  swell  the  ill-gotten  gains 
of  quackery.  We  have  lost  some  subscribers,  for  loyalty  to  the 
Union;  some,  because  we  have  stood  firmly  U>  our  principle  of 
fidelity  t*D  the  truth  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  all  moral  ques- 
tions whether  mixed  up  with  political  issues  or  not.  Some  have 
been  offended  at  our  frankness  on  the  ^eat  questions  of  the 
Church,  and  others  hav^  been  disposed  to  find  fault  with  us  for 
our  convections  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Philadelphia,  which  we  have  believed  and  do  yet 
believe  to  be  a  necessary  element  in  the  preservation  and  per- 
petuation of  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  Church.  But  the 
voices  of  true  and  stead  fiist  friends  have  Ijeen  so  many  and  so 
strong  that  we  have  hardly  been  able  to  hear  the  reproaches  of 
enemies.  * ' 

In  another  issue  Dr.  Krauth  writes  thus: 

**Who  has  the  more  laborious  Hfe,  the  editor  or  the 
preacher  I  If  we  are  to  settle  the  question  by  our  own  experience, 
we  would  reply,  the  editor.  Entering  the  ministry  young,  and 
poTBuing  its  work  steadily,  in  positions  and  cireii  v  s  which 
gave  OS  an  opportunity  of  fairly  testing  its  Im  jcss^  wf 
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think  we  know  pretty  well  what  is  its  measure  of  toil.  In  the 
ministry  we  have  had  at  various  times  engagements  not  directly 
connected  with  our  pastoral  vocation.  With  very  little  original 
disposition  to  write  for  the  press,  we  have  been  drawn  in  and 
drawn  on,  to  write  a  good  deal.  We  had  been  a  contributor  to 
the  Review  and  our  Church  Pamphleteer,  have  translated  a  large 
and  somewhat  difficult  work  from  the  German,  and  have  edited 
a  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy.  We  did  a  good  deal  of  work  for 
the  Missionary  in  its  early  life  as  a  weekly,  and  when  the  quarto 
Lutheran  was  started,  we  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  sort  of 
editor  of  it,  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  our  lucubrations 
were  set  up  in  leads  where  the  editorial  ought  to  have  been. 
Throughout  these  labors,  which  men  of  the  quill  will  know  not 
to  have  been  light,  we  have  endeavored  to  perform  the  pulpit 
and  pastoral  duties  required  by  large  and  intelligent  congrega- 
tions. We  think  we  may  say  that,  in  all  good  conscience,  al- 
though we  took  from  the  hours  of  rest  and  of  recreation  what 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  them,  we  never  took  from  our  peo- 
ple the  time  which  belonged  to  them.  If  we  did  them  wrong  it 
was  in  this  way  that  excess  of  labor  deprived  us  of  the  elasticity 
and  freshness  which  we  ought  to  have  brought  to  our  work. 
Our  ministry  commenced  with  our  boyhood.  Our  first  effort 
at  preaching  was  made  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  We  were 
licensed  at  eighteen,  and  shortly  after  organized  our  first  con- 
gregation. At  nineteen  we  were  ordained  and  are  now  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  our  ministry.  Of  these  twenty-one  years, 
the  last  has  been  the  most  laborious.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
voluntarily,  in  some  sense,  enlar<red  its  toils.  We  preach  on 
more  Sundays  in  the  year  than  when  we  were  in  the  pastoral 
work.  The  editor  is  a  convenienee  for  brethren  when  they  go 
to  the  seaside,  the  mountains,  and  the  lakes.  Our  eng:agements 
often  run  in  advance  without  a  break  for  more  than  a  month. 
Particular  enjiairements  reaeh  forward  for  several  months.  We 
say,  this,  in  some  sense,  enlarges  our  toils  but  not,  we  thank  God, 
in  every  sense.  No  matter  how  wearied  we  may  feel  on  Saturday 
ni^'ht  we  eaiinot  be  happy  on  the  day  of  our  Lord  unless  we  are 
permitted  to  speak  for  Ilim.  It  is  a  privile<j:e  to  plead  for  Christ. 
We  used  to  envy  those  who  eon  Id  constantly  hear  preaching?  and 
we  rejoice  now  that  we  can  sit  beneath  the  sound  of  the  Gospel 
more  frequently  than  we  formerly  could.  But  we  found  here 
as  every^^here,  that  *it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 
Happy  is  the  man  who  is  allowed  to  give  his  whole  heart  and 
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soul  to  the  direct  work  of  the  mmistry.  He  who  runs  from  the 
ministry  into  any  other  work,  without  the  clear  call  of  God,  la 
indeed  to  be  pitied. 

**  While,  however,  editing  is  more  laborious  than  pastoral 
work,  the  labor  is  more  diversified.  The  strain  is  not  so  steady 
on  one  set  of  muscles.  It  is  said  that  a  hoi-He  can  go  farther  in  a 
day  and  with  less  fatigue  over  a  rolling  country  than  over  a 
dead  level.  Even  the  special  troubles  of  an  editor,,  if  he  takes 
them  in  the  right  way,  help  to  freshen  him.  He  gets  a  larger 
variety  of  sensations  than  the  pastor  does  and  the  disagreeable 
ones  are  the  second  layer  in  the  cameo  of  his  life.  No  man  can 
be  at  once  comfortable  and  true  to  duty  in  this  life  unless  he 
loves  work.  Without  this  love,  he  will  be  unhappy  anywhere^ 
and  with  it,  he  can  learn,  even  as  an  editor,  to  be  content  with 
his  estate." 

After  doing  more  or  less  editorial  labor  for  upwards  of 
thirty*five  years,  there  arose  a  misunderstanding  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary^  and  for  several  years 
the  Doctor  did  no  editorial  work.  With  many  of  the  most  ac* 
tive  and  aggressive  men  in  the  Church  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  and  contents  of  current  Lutheran  periodicals. 
Again  and  again,  he  had  been  urged  to  start  a  paper  **like 
the  Missionary,"  He  deeply  felt  the  need  of  a  paper  for  the 
common  people.  He  was  now  over  fifty  years  of  age.  His  in- 
stitutions were  all  growing.  His  assistance  and  counsels  were 
more  and  more  widely  and  frequently  called  for.  Should  he 
again  take  upon  himself  this  heavy  burden  f  The  question  with 
him  was  not  whether  it  would  be  profitable,  or  whether  it  would 
be  easy  or  not.  **Doe8  God  want  me  to  do  this,  for  His  glory 
and  for  the  good  of  humanity?"  After  prayer  and  earnest  con- 
sultation with  his  most  trusted  friends,  the  **Worlman"  was 
launched  Feb.  17,  1881.  Of  his  motives  and  plans  he  says  in 
the  first  number : 

**We  have  no  apology  to  make  for  the  Workman  or  its  ap- 
pearing at  this  time.  Something  of  the  same  character  has  been 
a  necessity  in  the  Church  fur  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  real- 
ized it  sensibly  after  we  had  changed  the  old  Missionary  from 
a  monthly  to  a  weekly,  and  in  common  with  many  pastors  have 
felt  it  ever  since.  Scarcely  one  in  ten  of  our  English-speaking 
families  takes  a  church  paper!  The  sad  consequences  are  ap- 
parent  in  all  our  Church  operations.  Tgncvrunce  of  her  n-  i 
and  indiiference  to  their  supply  are  the  result    How  to  cha 
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Hub  oonditiaii  of  fhingi  has  been  the  rabjeet  of 
thonghti  and  various  plana  have  been  propoaedL  Am  Umg  mga 
as  twelve  yean,'  we  eommonieated  to  Bev.  Dr.  Seta  the  plaa  of 
such  a  paper,  at  a  priee  whieh  would  be  within  the  zeaeh  of  aS^ 
to  instniet  our  poor  and  middle  classes  and  bring  up  the  people 
to  the  reading  of  our  more  advanced  weeklies.  Weinfannedhim 
of  our  purpoee  no  long^  to  delay  its  publication.  The  idea  was 
received  with  much  favor  and  we  were  encouraged  to  defer  the 
execution  of  our  plan  until  it  could  be  laid  before  the  Assoeia- 
tion  which  owned  the  Lutheran  oiul  Jfiitumary,  with  the  ezr 
press  promise  of  valuable  aid.  In  a  few  weds,  without  a  word 
of  explanation  the  Executive  Committee  adopted  both  the  idea 
and  our  plan  and  a  new  paper  appeared.  For  reasons  not 
known  it  lived  Only  to  die.  Since  then  we  have  waited  in  nlenee^ 
keeping  back  other  attempts  and  hoping  for  deliverance  fram 
other  quartern  But  the  Church  can  wait  no  long^.  Every 
interest  is  suffering.  Intelligent  pastors  write  and  speak  to  ua 
continually.  The  circulation  of  our  excellent  monthlies,  the 
Church  Messenger  and  the  Foreign  Missionary  only  increaaea 
the  demand  for  more  reading  of  the  same  and  other  kinds.  iWt 
which  can  be  read  in  an  hour  does  not  satisfy  for  a  month. 
So  soon  as  the  announcement  of  a  cheap  semi-monthly  became 
known,  joyful  and  loving  responses  came  in  from  different  quar- 
ters. The  president  of  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  imme- 
diately addressed  a  circular  to  the  pastors  and  churches  of  that 
S3niody  recommending  the  introduction  of  the  Workman  into 
all  their  families  where  the  young  were  no  longer  benefited  by 
their  own  periodicals.  A  number  of  ministers  ordered  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  copies  for  their  churches,  and  others  sent 
generous  contributions  for  its  free  circulation  among  disabled 
ministers,  missionaries  and  pastors'  widows.  Others  have  given 
the  assurance  of  their  hearty  aid,  after  having  done  all  in  their 
power  for  the  circulation  of  the  monthly  and  weekly  papers 
of  the  Church. 

*  *  The  idea  of  the  Workman  may  be  set  forth  in  a  few  words. 
It  is  to  labor  for  the  reproduction  in  the  Church  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Christ.  The  Church  must  not  only  be  a  witnessing 
Church  but  also  a  working  Church.  If  she  is  not  this,  her  testi- 
mony for  the  truth  and  her  solemn  services  are  in  vain.  Only 
when  the  Church  truly  believes,  is  she  in  a  position  to  teach,  to 
confess  and  to  live  the  life  of  her  blessed  Lord.  Therefore  a 
heartfelt  and  justifying  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  will 
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Qneeasingly  set  forth  as  the  only  factor  of  a  true  Christian 
life.  And  because  of  such  faith,  bringing  with  it  the  for^jive- 
ness  of  sin  and  the  peace  of  God,  the  Church  must  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  Liord,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  her  grateful 
love  do  His  works.  Having  been  much  forgiven,  she  will  love 
muck  And  to  do  this,  she  must  daily  sit  at  His  feet  and  leam 
of  Him. 

*'The  words  of  Christ  in  our  motto  indicate  the  works  of 
Christ  which  we  hope  to  leam  and  to  teach  in  our  columns. 
They  also  mark  out  the  sphere  of  our  paper  and  determine  its 
character.  Special  proiiiinenee  will  be  given  to  the  life  of  our 
Lord  in  the  family  and  to  His  works  there  in  subjection  to  His 
parents  and  serving  them  by  daily  and  common  toil.  The  works 
of  Christ  in  His  public  life,  calling  and  qualifying  a  holy  and 
able  ministry,  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  and  going  about 
doing  good,  these,  in  the  nature  of  things,  will  occupy  a  large 
and  prominent  place  in  our  columns  as  the  true  solution  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  times/* 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  new  paper  met  with  opposition. 
It  was  spoken  against  in  some  quarter  where  it  should  have 
welcomed  but  it  met  with  hearty  welcome  from  the  best 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  Church.  Its  tone  and  spirit  were  those 
of  the  **dear  old  Missionary,"    It  rigidly  excluded  personal  and 

'partisan  rancor.     It  won   a  large  circle  of  able  contributors. 
Its  horizon  took  in  the  whole  Church  regardless  of  synod  or  na- 

t  tionality.     While  loyal  to  the  Confessions  it  refused  to  contend 

^for  the  faith  with  carnal  weapon.  Personal  and  bitter  polemics 
were  not  admitted.  It  claimed  to  be  a  "Journal  of  Christian 
Activity.  *  *  Its  motto  was,  *  *  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  me  while  it  is  day.'"  Only  what  ministered  to  edification 
VBB  admitted,  and  it  won  for  itself  a  warm  place  in  thousands 
of  hearts  and  homes  in  every  part  of  the  Church-  It  beeame  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  that  wonderful  growth,  in  that 
devout  and  ehurehly  consciousness,  in  that  deeper  love  for  the 
Chureh  and  her  Confessions,  in  that  enthusiastic  and  aggressive 
missionary  spirit,  in  that  general  fonvard  movement  and  that 
dramng  together  of  the  better  spirita  that  characterized  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  ninteenth  century. 

In  October,  1887,  Dr.  Passavant  retired  as  responsible  edi- 
tor of  The  Workman  and  gave  the  conduct  of  the  paper  into 
the  hands  of  his  son  William,     We  quote  from  the  Doctor't 

P closing  editorial: 
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''With  this  number,  the  connection  of  the  undersigned  as 
its  responsible  editor  ceases.    A  number  of  considerations  have 
led  to  this  step,  prominent  among  which  is  the  necessity,  since 
his  illness  last  winter,  to  husband  his  remaining  strength  in  the 
intert^st  of  the  various  institutions  with  which  he  is  connected, 
and  which,  owin^j^  to  their  recent  extension,  require  additional 
oversijrht  and  labor.     The  relief  from  the  exacting  duties  of 
the  editorial  life  will  enable  him  to  write  more  effectually  for  its 
eoluiiiiis,  as  time  and  stren^h  may  permit.     In  this  way  the 
pleasant  intercourse  of  the  past  seven  years  will  be  continued 
with  the  readers  of  The  Workmatiy  under  more  favorable  aus- 
pices and  in  more  interesting:  and  popular  forms.     Out  of  the 
varied  niattTial,  and  history  of  the  past,  we  hope  to  bring  forth 
both  old  and  new,  to  instruct  and  edify  and  quicken  to  greater 
earnestness  in  the  work  of  Christ. 

**The  experience  of  (»ur  recent  editorial  life  has  convinced 
us  that  the  field  for  Chiistian  journalism  in  our  American 
Church  is  a  deeply  interesting^  one  and  full  of  promise.  While 
individual  or  p*neral  synods  cannot  dispense  with  their  ac- 
credited orj^ans,  there  is  both  need  and  room  for  independent 
journals.  The  spirit  of  candor  is  overcoming  narrow  partisan- 
ship and  a  paper  which  recojrnizes  the  *rood  in  all  and  the  prog- 
ress t(»war(ls  tht»  truth  by  all,  will  tiiid  sympathizing  readers. 
Nothinir  has  so  litrhtened  the  burdens  of  our  position  and  awak- 
ened such  hopes  for  the  future,  as  the  patrona«?e  and  approval 
of  leadinu:  and  thonLihlfnl  men  in  every  section  and  school  of 
onr  American  eonimunion.  It  will  he  tlie  happiness  of  the 
Wftrkman,  in  the  fnture,  as  in  \ho  past  to  welcome  to  its  columns 
all  thinL'-s  that  are  exci'llent  and  (»1'  Liood  report,  from  any  quar- 
ter of  the  Chnreh,  'for  the  perfeetinir  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  foi*  tlie  edifyin^r  of  the  body  of  Christ.' 

''Hereafti'r  the  responsilile  editor  will  ])e  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Passavant,  fJr.  lie  is  no  stranger  t(^  the  readers  of  the  Work- 
man, hut  few  know  how  nuich  of  its  eliaraeter  and  success  has 
been  owin^'  t<»  his  unohtrnsive  but  nnwearied  labors.  There 
will  l)e  no  ehanire  of  p()siti()n  or  purpose.  It  will  speak  the 
truth  in  candor  hut  in  h)ve.  It  will  avoid  petty  and  personal 
controversy.  It  will  not  eni:atre  in  guerrilla  warfare.  It  will 
seek  the  thinirs  which  make  for  purity  and  j>eace.  It  will  be 
just  to  all  and  faithful  to  all,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Church 
and  the  ^^reat  work  which  (lod  has  ^nven  her  to  do.'' 

After  several  years  of  work  in  which  he  had  shown'  that 
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he  also  was  a  bom  editor,  William  A.  Fassavant^  Jr.^  was  called 
by  the  General  Councirs  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  become  its 
superintendent.  So  great  was  the  missionary  zeal  of  both  the 
father  and  the  son  that  after  mutual  consultation  it  was  decided 
that  the  call  be  accepted  and  that  the  father  again  take  upon 
himself  the  editor's  burden. 

Dr.  Passavant  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  need  of  a 
theological  seminary  in  Chicago.  He  began  to  pray  and  plan 
and  plead  for  it  away  back  in  the  sixties.  When  in  1869,  the 
General  Couneil  met  in  Chicago,  he  preached  a  sermon  in  which 
he  pleaded  so  forcibly  far  such  an  institution  that,  at  the  same 
convention,  Dr*  Krauth  was  moved  to  offer  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

^'Resolved  /.  That,  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this  Coun- 
cil, the  time  has  come  when  the  wants  of  the  Lutheran  popula- 
tion in  the  Western  States,  require  the  establishment,  at  some 
central  point,  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  where  the  future  min- 
istry of  our  English,  German  and  Scandinavian  Churches  may 
be  educated  together,  in  the  unity  of  the  common  faith,  con- 
fessed and  maintained  by  this  body. 

^'Resolved  IL  That  the  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  in  the  humble  acknowledgment  of 
its  inability  to  carry  forward  this  grt^at  and  difficult  undertaking 
to  a  succesafnl  issue  by  its  own  resolution  and  strength;  never- 
theless, in  confident  reliance  upon  Almighty  God  and  His  prom- 
ised grace,  does,  now,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ*  and  alone  for 
His  glory,  solemnly  resolve  to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution." 

The  Council  elected  Dr.  H.  E.  Jacobs  as  its  first  professor. 
Then,  while  the  Church  waited  and  hesitated,  came  the  great 
Chicago  fire.  This  seemed  to  have  C43nsumed  all  hope  of  starting 
the  school.  Other  difficulties  arose.  Some  of  the  eastern  breth- 
ren, who  did  not  know  the  west  as  Dr.  Passavant  did  and  who 
eould  not  see  so  far  as  he,  opposed  it.  But  the  Doctor  kept  on 
praying  and  working.  Of  the  ten  acres  of  ground  which  he  had 
purchased  in  Lake  View,  two  were  set  aside  for  the  seminary. 
This  valuable  land  was  several  times  offered  to  the  General 
Council  for  that  purpose.  But  that  body  did  not  see  its  way 
clear  to  accept  it  The  General  Council  finally  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  who  were  to  take  steps 
looking  toward  the  opening  of  the  school  August  6,  1891,  the 
Doctor  wrote  an  editorial  from  which  we  quote : 
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"As  this  Institution  is  not  a  private  or  a  personal  one,  but 
has  from  the  beginning  received  the  sanction  of  the  (Jeneral 
Council,  we  bespeak  for  it  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Church  in  the  Western 
States  and  Territories.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
General  Council  decided  that  the  time  had  fully  come  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  Institution  for  the  training  of  our 
ministry  in  the  west.  The  great  fire  at  Chicago  and  the  need 
of  assisting  our  suffering  churches  and  brethren  there,  delayed 
the  work  for  a  season  and  financial  and  other  causes  have  post- 
poned the  necessary,  action  to  the  present  time.  But  there 
dare  be  no  longer  delay.  The  time  for  immediate  action  has 
fully  come.  The  east  is  occupied  with  its  own  Institution  but 
the  west,  which  has  received  thousands  of  her  emigrating  chil- 
dren, must  provide  for  their  spiritual  wants.  And  to  do  this, 
the  west  must  have  the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  the  whole 
Church  and  the  co-operation  of  her  far-seeing  and  benevolent 
men.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Krauth  saw,  as  in  a  vision  of  the  future, 
the  importance  of  this  movement  and  nominated  as  its  first 
professor  Rev.  Dr.  Jacobs  now  of  the  Philadelphia  Seminary. 
The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  western  seminary  and  the  constitu- 
tion are  the  same  as  the  eastern.  There  is  no  antagonism  and 
no  rivalry  between  them.  The  western  school  will  simply  gather 
up  and  instruct  what  the  seminary  in  Philadelphia  cannot  reach, 
while  those  who  seek  the  superior  advantages  of  the  eastern  semi- 
nary will  continue  to  do  so.  In  this  spirit  of  fraternal  harmony, 
the  two  seminaries  will  work  side  by  side,  and  the  results,  under 
God,  will  indicate  the  wise  policy  of  the  Church  in  seeking:  to 
raise  up  a  ministry  from  the  west  for  the  west  with  the  teeming 
millions  of  its  illimitable  territory.'^ 

Again,  on  September  3,  he  writes : 

*'It  is  scarcely  possible  for  all  to  see  eye  to  eye,  in  regard 
to  the  conmieneement  of  any  movement.  We  reqall  the  remarks 
of  some  Conirrep:ationaIists  in  Milwaukee  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  endow  a  professorship  in  the 
Institution  of  their  Church  in  Chicaj^o.  The  idea  of  a  western 
seminary  was  thought  to  be  'ahead  of  the  times/  It  was  ob- 
jected, that  the  students  could  go  east  and  study  at  Andover 
or  Yale.  But  the  seminary  could  not  wait  until  all  were  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity.  It  was  begun  and  for  the  first  sixteen 
years  it  struggled  hard  and  patiently  to  prove  its  right  to  live. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  number  of  students  was  only  forty.    Last 
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year  it  had  one  himdred  and  sixty-seven  students.  The  faculty 
had  been  increased  from  six  at  that  time  ta  fourteen  at  present. 
Contributinns  and  endowments  have  since  flowed  in,  so  that  it 
now  oflfers  advantages  which  Yale  and  Andover  do  not  possesa. 

*'The  McCormick  (Presbyterian)  Seminary,  which  was 
commenced  a  few  years  later,  has  an  equally  large  number  of 
Btudents,  fully  as  large  as  Princeton.  The  Baptist  Seminary 
ia  likewise  numerously  attended  and  so  is  the  Seminaiy  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Evanston,  m  the  vicinity.  Both  of  these 
have  German  and  Scandinavian  departments,  with  large 
numbers  of  students.  The  Episcopal  Seminary  has  a  noble  edi- 
fice, and  a  good  endowment,  principally  the  gift  of  one  wealthy 
man.  The  Lutherans  are  in  the  rear  of  all,  and,  owing  to 
causes  which  it  is  needleaa  to  mention,  were  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  a  policy  of  inaction. 

**But  the  time  which  the  General  Council  declared  had 
fully  come,  upwards  of  twenty  yeai*8  ago,  has  certainly  come  at 
last,  and  in  reliance  upon  God,  the  few  friends  who  have  car- 
ried this  undertaking  in  their  hearts  are  encouraged  to  make 
a  beginning.  It  will  probably  be  but  a  very  little  one,  like  all 
creatioDE  of  God  in  their  small  beginnings.  It  may  attract  small 
attention  and  for  a  time,  perhaps,  be  the  subject  of  disparaging 
remarks  and  even  of  painful  censure.  But  no  difference,  God's 
way  in  nature  is,  *  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  tliat  the 
full  com  in  the  ear.*  Qod*s  way  in  the  Church  and  in  all  be- 
ginnings is  'as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  is  the  least  ot  all 
the  seeds.'  It  is  only  afterwards  that  it  becometh  a  tree,  afford- 
ing rest  and  refreshment  unto  many. 

**  Already  tokens  of  interest  and  encouragement  are  coming 
in  from  the  western  States.  A  venerable  layman  from  Nokomia, 
III.,  has  sent  us  one  thousand  dollai's.  Another,  whose  helping 
hand  has  strengthened  many  struggling  undertakings,  after  vis- 
iting the  site  of  the  seminary,  has  made  his  offering  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Another  on  the  west  coast,  sends 
brotherly  greetings  and  becomes  responsible  for  the  support  of 
a  worthy  student  Still  another  in  a  distant  western  state 
makea  an  unsolicited  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars  annually  to- 
ward the  support  of  a  professor.  An  Icelandic  pa.**tor  is  cor- 
responding in  regard  to  the  reception  of  two  students  from 
Manitoba,  in  British  North  America.  What  other  gmid  things 
God  may  have  in  store  for  this  Institution,  we  are  not  concerned 
to  know.    This  only  is  certain:  Where  God  permits  the  need^ 
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He  will  create  the  supply.  The  need,  in  all  its  distressing  reali- 
ty, is  upon  us.  Many  are  fainting  by  the  way.  But  the  merci- 
ful One  hath  compassion  on  the  multitude,  and  will  multiply 
the  feeble  resources  at  hand. 

"In  this  spirit  of  implicit  trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the 
new  Institution  hopes  to  begin  and  to  go  forward.  May  noth- 
ing happen  to  destroy  this  principle  of  faith!  May  nothing  of 
self  or  sin,  of  unbelief  or  of  error,  enter  in  to  prevent  the 
divine  presence  and  the  manifestation  of  His  power." 

After  the  Qeneral  Council,  at  its  Convention  in  Pittsburg, 
in  1889,  had  authorized  its  president  in  connection  with  its 
treasurer  and  Dr.  Passavant,  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Directors, 
the  following  were  selected :  Revs.  W.  A.  Passavant,  Sr.,  W.  A. 
Passavant,  Jr.,  C.  Koemer,  H.  W.  Roth,  W.  K.  Prick,  Q.  H. 
Gerberding,  S.  Wagenhals,  H.  Merz,  and  the  Messrs.  J.  A.  Bohn, 
M.  L.  Deck,  A.  J.  Detzer. 

These  brethren,  on  Sept.  30,  1891,  met  in  the  German 
Chapel,  on  the  Lake  View  Hospital  grounds.  The  charter  was 
read  and  adopted,  and  Dr.  Passavant  made  a  legal  transfer  to 
the  Seminary  of  two  acres  of  land,  running  along  Waveland 
Avenue  from  Sheffield  Avenue  to  Clark  St.  The  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
P.  Weidner  was  elected  Professor  of  Dogmatics  and  Exegesis, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Roth,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology 
and  Church  History. 

On  the  day  following  a  little  company  of  friends  met  in  the 
same  chapel,  with  six  young  men  who  were  to  become  the  first 
students  of  the  Seminary.  After  a  brief  service  Dr.  Passavant 
delivered  a  short  and  impressive  address,  breathing  the  yearn- 
ings and  the  prayers  of  a  quarter  century,  and  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  God  that  the  long  years  of  waiting  were  at  last  at  an 
end.  Tenderly  and  trustfully  he  committed  the  new  undertak- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  Father  in  heaven  and  earnestly  be- 
spoke for  it  the  spirit  of  the  Master  and  the  prayers  and  bene- 
factions of  its  friends.  And  so  the  Chicago  Seminary  was 
started  on  its  important  career. 

The  following  was  afterw^ard  adopted  as  its  Doctrinal  Basis: 
**This  Seminary  shall  rest  on  the  Divine  Word  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  Scriptures  as  the  absolute  Rule  of  Faith, 
and  on  the  Confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  set 
forth  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  as  in  conformity  with  that  Rule, 
and  all  its  teachings  shall  be  in  accord  with  said  Rule.  No 
amendment  or  change  of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  this  Seminary 
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as  set  forth  in  its  Charter,  Article  2,  shall  at  any  time  be 
entertained  or  made." 

It  was  also  enacted  that  every  Professor,  before  entering 
on  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  make  the 
following  affirmation: 

**I  believe  that  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  given  by  the  inspiration  of  GOD,  and  are  the 
perfect  and  only  Rule  of  Faith;  and  I  believe  that  the  three 
General  Creeds,  the  Apostles/  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian, 
exhibit  the  faith  of  the  Church  Universal,  in  accordance  with 
this  Rule  of  Faith. 

*  *  I  believe  that  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  is,  in  all 
its  parts,  in  harmony  with  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  is  a  correct 
exhibition  of  doctrine;  and  I  believe  that  the  Apology,  the  two 
Catechisms  of  Luther,  the  Smalcald  Articles,  and  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  are  a  faithful  development  and  defence  of  the  Word 
of  GOD  and  the  Augsburg  Confession, 

**I  solemnly  promise  before  Almighty  GOD  that  all  my 
teachings  shall  be  in  conformity  with  His  Word,  and  with  the 
aforementioned  Confessions. 

*'I  also  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  be  governed  by  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  this  Seminaiy,  and  fulfill  all  the  duties 
therein  laid  upon  me,  so  long  as  I  remain  one  of  its  Professors." 

The  exact  relation  of  the  Seminary  to  the  General  Council 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America  was  not 
finally  decided  until  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Council  held 
at  Ft  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  October,  1893. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Council  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  in  1891,  to  which  the  whole  subject  of  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Chicago  was  referred,  and  which  *was  expected 
to  look  into  the  histor>'  of  this  Institution,  as  well  as  into  the 
relations  which  the  General  Council  sustained  to  it»  so  that  it  may 
be  in  a  cxmdition  to  determine  what  its  relations  to  said  Semi- 
nary are  and  ought  to  be,'  made  an  elaborate  report,  covering 
the  whole  history  of  the  Chicago  Seminary,  from  its  first  men- 
tion in  the  pinutes  of  the  General  Council  of  1869,  to  date. 
This  comprehensive  report  closes  as  follows: 

The  history  we  have  given  establishes  the  following: 

"1.    That  the  Oeneral  Council  is  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishmfnt  of  a  Theolofjical  Seminanj  at  Chicago,  and  has  il 
everything,  except  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  Hupport,  to  enl: 
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that  Instiiuiion  to  be  called  the  Oeneral  Council's  Theological 
Seminary  in  a  sense  in  which  that  title  cannot  he  claimed  hy 
any  other  Institution, 

''2.  That  it  originally  contemplated  an  Institution  in  which 
the  ministry  for  the  English,  German  and  Scandinavian  peoples 
should  be  trained,  and  seemed  to  find  itself  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed when  one  of  its  most  important  Synods,  the  Swedish 
Augustana  Synod,  not  only  declined  to  co-operate  with  it,  bat 
objected  to  its  establishment. 

**3.  That  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Gteneral  Council 
to  keep  itself  free  from  all  pecuniary  responsibility,  and  that 
the  Seminary  should  look  to  certain  of  the  Synods  of  the  General 
Council  who  might  unite  in  sustaining  it,  for  its  support." 

After  a  full  discussion  the  General  Council  resolved: 

**I.  That  the  General  Council  herewith  expresses  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  and  desirableness  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Chicago,  as  well  as  its  confidence  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  appointed  hy  this  Council,  and  that  it  cordially  com- 
mends this  young  institution  to  our  pastors  and  people. 

**II.  That  the  General  Council  in  view  of  the  past,  and  in 
consideration  of  its  relations  to  the  Synods  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, is  persuaded  that  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  own  and  to 
manage  a  Theological  Seminary,  and  that  it  will  be  best  for  all 
concerned  if  it  sustains  precisely  the  same  relations  to  all  the 
Theological  Seminaries  within  its  bounds.  Two  of  them,  viz., 
that  of  the  Augustana  Synod  and  the  Philadelphia  Seminary,  at 
Mt.  Airy,  are  sustained  and  manap:ed  by  certain  District  Syn- 
ods, and  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  General  Council, 
that  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago  should  be  controlled 
by  certain  District  Synods,  *  uniting  in  its  support.'  For  this 
reason  the  General  Council  declines  to  act  upon  the  confirmation 
of  the  Professors,  and  the  examination  and  approval  of  the 
Constitution  for  its  government,  believing  that  all  this  can  best 
be  done,  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  by  the  brethren  who  have 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by  the  Synods  that  may  *  unite 
in  sustaining  it.'  In  taking  this  action  the  General  Council  places 
all  the  Theological  Seminaries  within  its  bounds  upon  an 
equal  footing.'' 

In  the  ^yorlxman  of  May  24,  1894,  we  find  an  editorial  on 
the  Chicago  Seminary,  the  next  to  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  giving 
an  account  of  the  third  commencement  of  the  Seminary,  at 
which  the  first  class  was  graduated.    It  was  at  that  commence- 
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ment  that  the  writer  of  this  saw  Dr.  Passavant  for  the  last  time. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  professors  had 
I  taken  supper  together  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Weidner.  At  the 
^  table  Dr.  Passavant  had  asked  for  contributions  toward  buying 
a  band  Bible  for  each  of  the  graduates.  At  the  exercises  in 
Trinity  churchy  after  the  graduates  had  received  their  diplomas 
and  while  they  were  stiil  standing  at  the  altar  rail,  he  pre- 
sented the  Bibles.  In  the  short  address  to  that  little  band»  the 
first  fruits  of  the  institution  so  near  to  his  heart  for  a  quarter 
of  a  centuty,  the  Doctor  affectionately,  earnestly,  eloquently 
pleaded  with  the  young  men  to  preach  nothing  but  the  truth  of 
the  Word,  its  whole  counsel,  its  law  and  its  gospel  He  pictured 
the  beauty  and  the  Ijlessedness  of  him  who  has  experienced 
these  truths  and  is  privileged  to  carry  them  into  the  homes  and 
hearts  of  others,  publicly  and  from  bouse  to  house. 

We  can  see  him  still,  his  face  shining  like  the  face  of  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  when  he  pleaded  in  old  age,  **  Little 
children,  love  one  another."  We  had  never  seen  Dn  Passavant 
so  happy  as  on  that  evening.  After  the  exercises  were  over, 
and  w^e  were  about  to  bid  him  pjood-by,  he  said.  **Come,  brother 
Q.,  walk  up  to  the  hospital  with  me."  As  we  walked  together 
and  he  talked  so  hopefully  and  so  lovingly  of  the  future  of  that 
young  school  of  the  prophets  and  of  our  connection  with  it, 
our  heart  burned  within  us  towards  the  dear  old  saint  and  this 

child  of  his  life,  his  love,  his  labor. 

Little  did  we  reckon  that  this  was  to  be  our  last  interview 
on  earth.  The  next  number  of  the  Workman  bore  the  black  lines 
of  mourning  and  told  of  his  triumphant  death,  his  funeral  and 
his  going  to  rest  beside  his  mother  on  the  green  hill  overlooking 
his  cherished  Orphan  Farm  School  at  Zelienople. 

The  edit4>rial  above  mentioned  closes  as  follows: 

**We  forbear  to  express  all  the  thoughts  which  crowd  upon 
8,  as  we  look  back  to  the  closing  exercises  of  the  third  year  of 
this  Seminary.  The  first  is  a  feeling  of  a  profound  sorrow 
that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  away  before  this  In- 
stitntion  could  be  commenced !  Had  its  beginning  been  possible 
when  it  was  resolved  upon  by  the  General  Council,  what  a 
number  of  trained  laborers  might  now  be  in  the  field,  and  what 
a  multitude  of  churches  might  now  be  in  its  constituency!  The 
second  is  a  humiliating  thought  that  while  millions  during  thia 
time  have  gone  into  buildings  and  endowments  for  the  semi- 
naries of  other  denominations,  in  several  of  which  a  princely 
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provision  has  been  made  for  the  special  purpose  -of  evangelizing 
our  Lutheran  people,  this  Institution  is  left  to  struggle  into 
life  and  usefulness,  without  any  endowment  and  with  the  in- 
sufficient offerings  of  a  handful  of  friends  who  feel  its  pressing 
needs  at  every  step,  but  are  without  the  means  to  supply  them ! 
Rome,  with  its  various  European  orders  and  vast  resources, 
transferred  to  our  shores,  and  sectarianism  with  its  unworthy 
propaganda,  work  unceasingly  at  every  available  place  and  in 
every  conceivable  form  while  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  is 
left  to  struggle  on  bended  knees  for  the  perishable  meat  of  each 
new  day ! 

**But  it  has  pleased  God  to  suffer  this  so  to  be.  We  can, 
therefore,  only  continue  to  labor  on  and  *lift  up  our  eyes  unto 
the  hills  from  whence  cometh  our  help.'  An  humble  but  hopeful 
beginning,  however,  has  been  made.  Thirty-one  students  were 
in  attendance  last  year.  In  addition  to  these,  sixty  pastors  be- 
longing to  thirteen  different  synods  over  the  land,  are  pur- 
suing a  post  graduate  course  of  study  under  the  direction  and 
instruction  of  the  faculty.  If  it  shall  please  God  to  bless  this 
undertaking  in  the  future,  as  He  has  done  in  the  past,  the  Semi- 
nary will  have  seventy-five  regular  students  and  one  hundred 
twenty  post  graduate 'students  three  years  hence.  But  for  such 
an  increase  there  must  not  only  be  additional  buildings,  but  gen- 
erous offerings  and  substantial  endowments,  and  all  these  only 
God  can  give,  by  the  enlarging  liberality  of  His  people  and  the 
consecration  to  Christ  of  the  means  entrusted  to  them.  For  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  can  work  such  largeness  of  view  and  the 
prraee  of  Christian  charity  we  bespeak  the  prayers  of  the 
brotherhood. ' ' 

Of  the  principles,  spirit  and  aims  of  that  school,  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  Dr.  Passavant,  we  wrote  in  the  Seminary  Record  for 
April,  1902: 

**Our  Seminary  stands,  first  of  all,  for  a  thorough  and 
sound  theological  training. 

"Whoever  will  examine  the  schedule  of  subjects  and  cours- 
es taught  here  will  see  that  we  aim  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
Theoloof^^  in  all  of  its  departments. 

"The  criticism  is  sometimes  made  that  we  offer  too  much; 
that  where  so  much  is  attempted  all  will  be  done  hastily  and 
superficially. 

* '  Now  we  freely  grant  that  no  one  can  completely  master 
all  the  subjects  that  we  offer.  It  is  our  aim  and  our  claim, 
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however,  that  with  the  proper  gifts,  qualifications  and  method- 
ical application,  the  student  can  get  a  general  and  clear  survey 
of  each  department,  master  its  fundamental  principles,  know  its 
most  important  sources  and  authorities,  be  enabled  to  make 
further  original  and  systematic  investigation,  and  have  awak- 
ened in  him  such  love  for  further  knowledge  that  he  will  keep 
on  pushing  his  inquiries  and  researches  as  long  as  he  lives.  Day 
by  day  we  impress  it  upon  our  students  that  their  course  in  the 
Seminary  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  study  of  Theology. 
**As  to  the  soundness  of  the  Theology  taught  it  has  never 
been  seriously  questioned.  Our  graduates  have  been  examined 
for  ordination  in  a  score  of  synods,  among  them  the  most 
rigidly  confessional  in  the  land,  and  there  is  not  a  single  case  of 
one  refused  ordination  for  unsoundness  in  the  faith. 

*'Our  Seminary  stands,  secondly,  for  an  entire  surrender 
and  consecration  to  Christ. 

**We  are  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  intellectual  and  schol- 
arly orthodoxy.  We  believe  that  every  doctrine  pertaining  to 
salvation  must  become  an  experience.  In  the  alembic  of  the 
inner  spirit  it  must  become  transmuted  into  life.  It  must  l>e- 
eome  transformed  into  the  being  and  personality  of  hira  who 
is' to  teach  it.  Only  thus  does  it  really  become  his  own.  Only 
thus  does  he  become  a  true  and  living  teacher  of  the  truth.  The 
witness  that  the  divine  Spirit  brings  to  him  in  the  Word  and 
in  a  Theology  drawn  from  that  Word  must  become  a  witness  in 
him.  Out  of  a  heart  moved  and  melted  by  penitence,  soothed 
and  savt^d  by  faith,  fervid  and  filled  with  love,  he  testifies.  He 
is  a  living  witness,  a  true  prophet,  an  ambassador  who  teaches 
and  beseeches  in  Christ's  stead,  moved  and  constrained  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  Over  and  over  again,  in  Chapel  exercises,  in 
class-room  and  in  private  intercourse  the  vital  importance  of 
the  inner  life  and  of  daily  communion  with  the  Lord  is  em- 
phasized. Our  Seminary  does  not  want  to  send  out  a  single 
minister  who  is  not  in  personal  and  experimental  relationship 
with  Christ  Jesus.  We  believe  that  our  dear  Church  has  sulTer- 
ed  from  an  intellectual  and  pharisaic  orthodoxisra.  We  need 
and  want  an  orthodox  Pietism,  an  evangelical  mysticism,  a  min- 
istry aflame  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls. 

**We  know  that  the  Lutheran  Church  is  in  her  genius  and 

hi8t«>ry  a  liturgical  church.    We  have  a  special  course  on  Litur- 

LgioB*     We  desire  that  our  miniMry  should  understand,  appre- 

eiate  and  know  how  to  use  our  rich  liturgical  treasures.    But, 
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knowing  that  the  old  Adam  is  a  formalist,  we  warn  against  an 
over-emphasizing  of  forms.  We  caution  against  the  tendency 
to  so-called  ** liturgical  enrichment.'*  We  deprecate  all  borrow- 
ing from  and  aping  after  non-Lutherans.  We  discourage  the  in- 
troduction of  customs  that  are  new  and  strange  in  the  English 
Lutheran  Church,  which  cause  offense,  hinder  and  hamper 
growth,  prevent  uniformity  and  confuse  our  people. 

''Our  Seminary,  in  the  third  place,  makes  special  efforts 
to  prepare  men  for  the  practical  side  of  the  minister's  life. 

"Every  subject  taught  among  us  is  given  a  practical  turn. 
The  student  is  reminded  again  and  again  that  all  his  learning 
is  for  use  in  his  practical  work.  He  is  shown  how  he  is  to  fit 
his  exegesis  and  his  dogmatics  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his 
people.  We  do  not  wish  to  send  out  either  preaching  exegetes 
or  preaching  historians  or  preaching  dogmaticians.  But  we  do 
desire  to  send  out  safe  exegetieal,  correct  and  interesting  histor- 
ical, sound  and  edifying  doctrinal  preachers.  They  are  to  be 
able  to  so  expound  the  truth  of  the  Word  that  it  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  various  classes  of  hearers  in  their  e very-day  tempta- 
tions, struggles  and  sorrows.  .  They  are  to  use  their  knowledge 
of  history  that  their  hearers  will  get  from  it  illustration,  inspira- 
tion, hope  and  comfort  in  their  multiform  lives,  callings  and 
experiences.  They  are  to  put  into  such  concrete  forms,  simple 
and  attractive  language  the  deepest  doctrines  of  Dogmatics  that 
their  hearers  will  see  how  these  doctrines  fit  into  and  give  aid 
and  comfort  in  every  phase  and  vicissitude  of  daily  life.  They 
are  to  know  how  to  make  doctrines  devotional  and  ethical;  how 
to  briiit;  Thcolo.ury  home  to  'men's  business  and  bosoms.' 
While  Demosthenes  tau<rbt  that  the  three  chief  rcfjuisitcs  of 
good  address  are  action,  action,  action  ;  while  Robert  Hall  taught 
that  the  three  chief  rcciuisitcs  of  ^^)o(l  ])rcachin«x  J^re  prepara- 
tion, preparation,  preparation,  our  llomiletical  i)rofessor  insists 
that  not  nc^lectin^'  these,  the  chi(»f  recjuisites  of  etfective  preaeh- 
injx  are  application,  application,  application. 

*'Thus  the  ])ractical  side  is  emphasized  in  every  part  of 
the  siudcnt's  course.  The  youn*:  men  arc  not  only  reminded, 
in  nearly  every  lecture,  that  they  nnist  thus  utilize  their  theo- 
ries, but  they  are  shown  how  to  do  it.  No  less  than  live  hours 
a  week  are  ^iven  to  Ilomiletics.  Pastoral  Theolojjry  is  not  only 
tauj^^ht  and  freely  discussed  in  the  class-room,  but  every  student 
is  urged  and  directed  to  do  Sunday  school,  student  and  church 
work  during  his  stay  at  the  Seminary.     The  pastoral  side  of 
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Littirgics  is  made  promiBent.  In  Cateehetics,  not  the  theory 
aioDe  is  taught,  but  the  students  are  directed  and  drilled  in 
Catechizing,  In  Evangelist ics  the  history »  theory  and  methods 
of  Foreign  Missions  are  taught  and  every  student  is  shown  how 
to  be  a  missionary  pastor  in  his  eongregation  and  how  to  enlist 
and  increase  the  active  interest  and  zeal  of  th«*  Sunday  school, 
the  Luther  League,  the  Congregation  and  the  individual  mem- 
ber. In  DiacoDiea  the  principles  and  practice  of  Inner  Missions 
are  taught,  and  aa  opportunity  is  affurJed,  students  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  various  phases  of  the  work  in  our  great  city. 
The  hope  is  that  such  an  interest  aud  euthusiasm  will  be  awa- 
kened that  some  of  our  young  pastora  will  do  their  pei'sonal  part 
in  solving  the  problems  that  confront  our  Church  in  all  our 
large  cities  and  that  this  sadly  neglected  work  will  be  taken  up 
and  prosecuted  as  it  should  be.  In  short,  it  is  our  one  great  aim 
and  hope  that  we  turn  out  not  only  able  and  earnest  theologians, 
but  also  practical  and  successful  worken*. 

**At  our  two  daily  chapel  services  the  Matin  and  Vesper 
service  are  used.  The  students  conduct  these  services  in  turn 
and  ofier  their  own  free  prayers. 

'*In  the  morning  our  President  makes  a  brief  exegetical 
and  practical  address.  In  the  evening  the  officiating  student 
gives  a  brief  expository  and  devotional  address, 

**  And,  finally,  our  Seminary  stands  for  a  better  understand- 
ing and  co-operation  among  our  divided  Lutherans. 

**Our  students  represent  many  nationalities  and  languages. 
Prom  half  a  score  to  a  score  of  synods  can  be  counted  anu >ng 
us  nearly  every  year.  They  come  together,  mingle  with  each 
other,  get  acquainted  with  each  other's  ecclesiastical  bodies  and 
their  peculiarities  and  learn  to  resj>ect  each  other's  cnnvictions. 
The  spirit  of  harmony  and  good  will  that  prevails  among  this 
mixed  mass  is  a  surprise  ami  a  delight  to  all, 

'•All  this  will  certainl}^  have  a  tendency  to  remove  suspi- 
cions, prejudice  and  strife  in  the  future.  It  will  play  no  small 
part  in  bringing  about  that  better  understanding  so  devoutly 
longed  and  prayed  for.  We  are  helpful  to  all  Synods  who  will 
use  our  help.  We  desire  to  assist  them  over  that  difficult  lan- 
guage bridge  which,  sooner  or  later  must  be  crossed  if  our 
dear  Church  is  to  have  that  ftiture  to  which  she  is  justly  en- 
titled. It  b  a  strict  rule  with  us  that  every  studeaU  when 
he  is  ready  for  work,  must  offer  his  services  to  that  b^^'^^ 
which  he  comes.     On  this  we  always  insist.     We  arc  j- 
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opposed  to  all  proselytizing.  We  insist  that  our  men  shall  al- 
ways observe  the  requirements  of  fraternal  and  Christian 
comity.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  only  proper  way  to  hasten 
the  day  when  our  divided  hosts  shall  understand  each  other  and 
be  drawn  toward  each  other." 

Of  the' importance  of  supplying  the  ranks  of  the  ministry 
from  the  families  of  ministers  Dr.  Passavant  writes  an  editorial 
from  which  we  quote  the  concluding  paragraphs : 

''  Of  late  this  thought  has  led  us  to  examine  the  clerical 
list  of  our  American  Church,  and  we  are  gratified  to  note  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  pastors  are  the  sons  of  ministers.  In 
numerous  instances,  one,  two  and  even  three  sons  have  come 
from  a  single  pastor's  home.  In  one  instance,  that  of  Bev. 
Pastor  Brauer,  of  Crete,  Illinois,  five  sons  are  in  the  ministry 
and  two  daughters  are  married  to  clergymen.  In  a  number  of 
other  instances,  our  pastors  can  look  back  upon  a  ministerial 
ancestry  of  many  generations.  The  Henkel  family  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  this.  The  Schmucker  family  is  another,  and  the 
Schaeffer  is  a  third.  The  lesson  taught  by  all  these,  is  a  most 
important  one.  It  is  full  of  useful  suggestion  and  holy  inspira- 
tion. Where  there  is  entire  consecration  to  Christ,  where  there 
is  deadness  to  the  world,  where  there  is  self-sacrifice  and  com- 
manding regard  for  duty,  there  is  a  natural  home  and  a 
training  place  of  an  unselfish  ministry.  There,  the  father  rules 
with  Christian  law  and  the  mother  with  Christian  love.  These 
are  the  mightiest  factors  in  the  universe. 

**It  is  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  the  seeds  of  goodness 
and  greatness  spripg  up  and  mature  into  pure  and  noble 
characters.  The  Church  needs  such  men  above  all  others.  We 
<;annot  do  without  them.  They  are  indispensable  to  her  exist- 
ence. Her  enlarjjed  efficiency  and  usefulness  depend  largely 
upon  them  and  to  this  source  of  supply  the  Church  must  there- 
fore look  with  increasing  expectation. 

''Our  ministry  numbers  upwards  of  four  thousand.  If 
but  one  fourth  of  these  will,  in  due  time,  send  forth  from 
their  homes  each  one  young  man,  'full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  and  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  ministry, 
what  a  gain  to  the  Church  and  the  nation  would  come  from  this 
source  alone.  While  we  pray  to  God  to  send  laborers  into  His 
harvest,  let  us  not  neglect  the  necessary  training  in  the  family 
and  in  the  school.  Let  our  prayers,  our  aims,  and  our  lives  be 
a  living  testimony  to  our  faith.    Then  may  we  expect  an  increase 
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of  ministerial  force,  such  as  our  weak  faith  scarcely  hoped  for 
hitherto." 

Dr.  Passavaot  believed  that  where  the  proper  spirit  and  life 
pervades  a  congregation,  there  young  men  will  offer  themselves 
for  the  ministry,  and  that  congregations  that  produce  no  min- 
isters thereby  confess  to  spiritual  dearth  and  poverty.  Here 
is  an  editorial  on  Fruitful  Churches: 

**It  is  pitiful  that  many  pastors  and  churches  have  never 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  young  men  into  the  ministry. 
It  is  sad  to  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  such  churches,  some 
of  which  are  a  century  old  and  yet  not  a  single  person  wa*s  ever 
reared  in  their  fold  who  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ  This  indicates  a  state  of  things  which  is  appalling. 
While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  slumbered  and  slept! 
It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  fault  is  not  always  with  the 
people  of  the  churches.  In  most  instances  the  ministry  was 
largely  to  blame.  They  did  little  to  arouse  their  people  or  call 
the  attention  of  young  men  to  the  claims  which  Christ  has  upon 
them.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  there  are  slIso  many  honorable 
exceptions  to  such  barren  fig  trees.  The  Zeitschrift,  of  AUuU' 
town,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  churches  of  Boyer- 
town  atid  New  Hanover,  Pa.,  of  which  Rev.  L,  Oroh  is  pastor, 
in  the  last  twenty  years  has  sent  forth  the  following  ministers: 
Rev.  Messrs.  II.  S.  Fegley,  Linville;  D.  K.  Kepner,  Pottstown; 
n.  N.  Fegley,  Mechanicsburg;  J.  N.  S.  Erb,  Orwigsburg;  J.  3,^ 
Erb,  Slatington;  A,  B.  JIarkley,  Jone8to\^Ti ;  S.  E.  Oclisenford,1 
Selinsgrove;  and  Rev.  B.  G,  Welder,  pastor  of  the  Reamstown 
charge,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

**A  correspondent  of  Our  Church  Paper  likewise  refers  to 
the  church  at  Strasburg,  Va.,  thus:  *This  place  has  furnished 
a  remarkable  xiumber  of  ministers.  The  names  of  twenty-five 
were  given  me.  The  following  Lutheran  ministers  wei-^  either 
bom  or  spent  their  early  life  here:  Revs.  Keil,  Hickerson,  Dr. 
T.  W.  Dosh,  and  J.  L.  Sibole,  Dr.  J.  Schwartz,  J.  H.  Barb,  L. 
G.  M.  Miller,  Swisher,  W.  G.  Campbell,  T.  0.  Keister,  and  candi- 
date Chas.  L.  Keller.' 

**We  might  mention  several  other  churclies  which  have  an 
honorable  record  in  this  rt^spect,  sucli  as  tlie  church  at  Fred- 
erick,  Md.,  which  has  sent  forth  some  thirty  ministers;  the 
church  at  Zelienople,  Pa.,  which  has  sent  into  the  field  the  Revs. 
O.  Baasler,  G,  A.  Wenzel,  W.  A.  Passavant,  Lewis  Hay.  and  one 
or  more  others;  the  English  Lutheran  Church  at  Prospect,  Pa., 
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from  which  have  gone  forth  the  Revs.  H.  W.  Both,  D.  Lather 
Roth,  Theophilus  B.  Roth,  J.  D.  Roth,  W.  P.  Shanor  and  G.  W. 
Critchlow;  and  the  First  English  Lutheran  Church  of  Pitts- 
burg from  whose  membership  there  have  gone  out  Revs.  M. 
Schweigert,  A.  H.  Waters,  P.  Richards,  James  Q.  Waters,  G. 
H.  Gerberding,  W.  Siebert  and  W.  A.  Pslssavant,  Jr.  There 
may  be  others  which  do  not  occur  to  us,  but  the  'apostolic  suc- 
cession' is  going  on,  and  from  most  of  them  others  are  now  in 
the  college  or  seminary  preparing  for  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry. 

**  *  There  is  a  lad  here,'  in  many  a  church,  on  whom  (Jod 
has  laid  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  multitude  cannot  be  fed 
without  his  *  barley  loaves  and  a  few  fishes.'  They  must  be 
taken  by  the  hand  and  led  to  school  as  the  mother  of  Luther  led 
him  when  a  lad.  They  dare  not  be  overlooked  because  they 
are  *a  little  one.'  God  works  by  the  agency  of  little  things 
that  *the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of 
men.'" 

Of  the  kind  of  boys  wanted  for  the  ministry  he  writes : 

**Not  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  boy  or  man  will  make 
a  minister.  Not  scrawny,  scrofulous,  dyspeptic  and  hollow- 
breasted  lads,  unfit  for  the  farm,  shop  and  other  manual  work, 
but  those  who  are  healthy,  sound  and  vigorous,  full  of  all  vitali- 
ties, should  be  encouraged.  Not  morose,  moping,  hang-dog  lads 
without  mirth  and  music  in  their  soul,  but  bri^rht  and  cheerful 
ones,  with  open  eountenance,  whose  face  is  sunshine  and  whose 
company  is  j^'ladiiess.  Not  softlinfrs  nor  idlers  nor  imbeciles,  nor 
drones  who  need  to  be  coddled  and  shamed  and  scolded  to  get 
them  moved,  but  boys  and  men  who  have  life  in  them,  the  best 
at  work  and  play  in  the  neiprhborhood,  with  the  mental  force 
and  bodily  activities  which  ctmmiand  success  in  life. 

*'Not  cunnin^r,  tricky  and  lyinp:  boys,  thoroughly  hated  for 
their  meanness  and  deserving'  to  be  kicked  by  their  companions. 
Not  *  smart  boys'  who  have  every  kind  of  sense  but  without 
common-sense.  Not  conceited  upstarts,  to  whom  the  ministry 
is  a  service  for  self  and  who  hold  it  in  esteem  for  their  own  ad- 
miration. Not  dull  souls  without  power  to  comprehend  truth 
nor  mental  force  to  proclaim  it,  nor  the  natural  capacity  to  be- 
come 'able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.'  And  lastly,  not 
sordid  souls,  to  whom  the  'priest  office'  is  simply  an  easy  way 
to  earn  a  piece  of  bread,  a  trade  to  make  a  living,  with  the  soft- 
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nesses  and  perquisites  for  good  measure.    All  these  classes  of 
men  are  a  withering  curse  to  the  fair  heritage  of  God. 

'*The  Church  should  even  go  back  farther  than  these  mani- 
festations of  unsuitableoess.  Hunt  up  the  family  pedigree;  but 
pay  little  regard  to  humble  circumstances  or  poverty*  Titled 
rank  ia  often  only  ^the  guinea  stamp/  but  birth  and  rank  in 
God*8  kingdom  are  the  true  nobility*  Paul  beautifully  refers 
to  this  inheritance  of  greatness:  *When  I  call  to  remembrance 
the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in^thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy 
grandmother  Lois  and  thy  mother  Eunice.'  Next  to  Ood/s 
grace,  this  is  the  true  patent  of  nobility.  The  apple  does  not  fall 
far  from  the  tree.  The  faith  of  holy  parents  descends  to  their 
children.  This  is  a  factor  of  greatness  and  goodness.  It  de- 
velops  a  quality  and  capacity  of  mind  found  nowhere  else.  It 
endijws  with  sensibility  and  affection  which  constirate  true  mag- 
netism. 

**Let  the  Church,  then,  inquire  for  the  parentage  of  her 
future  ministry.  Let  those  whu  minister  at  her  altars  be  the 
offspring  of  a  devout  and  viHuous  ancestry.  Look  back  along 
this  line  as  far  as  can  be  sei  *i  clearly.  Blood  tells.  Therefore 
let  the  Church  avoid  a  Huij.stry  from  a  lowlived  and  sin- 
exhausted  race.  The  taint  ol  impurity  goes  down  through  the 
generations  following.  The  tribe  of  Levi  exists  no  longer  in 
form,  but  it  does  in  fact.  T^et  our  ministry  be  chosen  from 
this  pure  and  virtuous  ancestry,  young  men  who  have  been 
given  to  God  in  the  speechless  agony  of  faith  as  was  Samuel, 
and  who»  in  a  pure  yonfh^  as  did  the  Holy  One,  grow  in 
stature  and  increase  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 

The  following  answer  to  Dr.  Morris,  to  a  question  about 
receiving  a  certain  German  body  into  the  General  Synod,  gives 
evidence  of  the  samt  knowledge  and  zeal  already  noticed: 

*'Away  from  all  my  memoranda,  papers,  etc,  1  am  not  in 
a  situation  to  write  accurately  but  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

**You  know  there  was  a  sjTiod  organized  in  Ohio  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ag<»  called  the  Augsburg  Synod.  It  was  a 
*Misg€burt'  of  a  number  of  queer  characters,  among  whom  was 
a  man  named  B,  of  the  West**rn  district  of  the  Joint  S>Tiod  of 
Ohio.  Several  of  the  men  had  been  Reformed  j  such  as,  Rev. 
J.  Z.  and  one  P.  who  had  been  a  vaunting  new  measure  man  and 
joined  the  Eiwt  Ohio  SNTiod  of  the  General  Synod-  On  several 
TiliT.'  tiling  seemed  ready  to  die  and  yet  by 
U  the  management  of  one  H.  it  sud- 
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denly  loomed  up  and  gathered  unto  itself  all  manner  of  charac- 
ters, bad,  worse  and,  a  third  class  who  were,  in  the  judgment  of 
charity,  tolerably  decent.  This  H.  was  originally,  I  believe,  a 
Swiss  school-master,  a  member  of  the  old  Illinois  Synod  of  the 
General  Synod.  Then  he  went  off  to  the  Methodists  and  was  a 
teacher  in  a  Methodist  high  school  in  Missouri.  Then  the  fel- 
low tried  to  get  into  our  Synod  and  corresponded  with  me  but 
I  gave  him  no  encouragement.  Then  he  took  charge  of  a  (Jerman 
church  in  southern  Illinois  anil  did  his  utmost  to  get  into  the 
Missouri  Synod,  but  failed.  Then  he  split  the  church  and  car- 
ried with  him  a  part  with  which  he  joined  with  a  number  of 
loose  ministers  in  Southwest  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  came 
over  in  a  body  to  the  B.  Synod,  forming  a  District  Synod  of 
that  body.  Then  the  fellow  got  himself  into  the  presidential 
chair  and  the  others  rebelled  and  put  him  out,  or  he  put  them 
out.  Then  he  organized  a  new  synod  at  a  union  church  back 
of  Economy,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  with  five  or  six  of  his  kind  calling 
it  *The  Emanuel  Synod.'  Having  to  preach  only  every  second 
Sunday  at  that  place,  he  foraged  around  and  gathered  in  all 
manner  of  fishes,  fresh,  foul,  and  fishy,  every  one.  Now, 
whether  the  Emanuel  Synod  of  which  he  is  or  was  the  head 
center  is  the  one  which  wishes  to  come  into  the  General  Synod 
or  whether  it  is  the  original  Augsburg  Synod  of  which  it  is 
the  outspring,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  But  both  bodies  are  so 
low  down  that  no  one  has  any  respect  for  them  who  respects 
either  himself  or  the  body  to  which  he  belongs.  Drunkards, 
lewd  men  and  doubtful  characters  are  in  lx)th.  The  General 
Synod  could  not  do  a  worse  thing  than  to  load  itself  do\\Ti  with 
such  thick  clay. 

*' Another  winp:  of  the  Au^burp  Synod  ceased  to  be  a 
District  Synod  and  became  the  *  Synod  of  New  York  and  Ca- 
nada'! But  they  too  capsized  in  the  storm.  L.  of  Utica,  a  drunk- 
ard, expelled  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Synods, 
was  the  head  man  in  this  body ;  but  it  was  too  heavy,  and  sunk 
to  rise  no  more. 

''Such  an  Erschdnung  in  the  way  of  s^^lodical  Misgcburts 
never  before  distrraced  our  American  Church.  The  worst,  be- 
cause the  most  practical  and  tireless  and  dauixerous  man  was 
II.  He  nuist  have  gathered  some  thirty  or  forty  of  these  expel- 
led or  disjjrraced  or  bogrus  fellows  toge*'  "  d  he  ahvay 
how  to  deceive  and  to  be  deceived  follow 

now  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  now  wh< 
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I  suppose,  he  is  trying  to  hoist  up  this  miserable  collection  in 
order  once  more  to  get  a  longer  lease  of  life.** 

Only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  Dr.  Passavant  pub- 
lished his  last  earnest  warning  to  the  Chiireh,  in  a  three-column 
editorial,  from  which  we  take  this  startUu^'  array  of  facts: 

**As  an  illustration  of  the  pemstence  with  which  these 
pretenders  follow  up  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  place,  we  re- 
call the  following  Incident.  At  a  convention  of  the  Canada 
Synod  at  Sevastopol,  Ontario,  which  we  attended  years  ago  as 
a  delegate,  no  leas  than  four  such  characters  were  applicants. 
The  first  was  a  certain  student  named  K,  who  had  been  refused 
admission  at  Thiel  Hall  and  now^  applied  to  be  sent  to  Her- 
mansburg,  Germany.  The  revelation  of  his  character  made  an 
end  to  his  prospects,  but  the  same  man  was  unfortunately  after- 
wards ordained  by  the  Ohio  Synod,  only  to  afflict  aud  disgrace 
several  congregations,  and  to  be  expelled  for  drunkenness,  A 
second  was  a  poor  victim  of  strong  drink,  but  his  countenance 
told  too  plainly  the  story  of  his  habits  and  after  years  of  wan- 
dering and  beggary,  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  almshouse  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Monastery.  The  third  was  the  notorious  Rev. 
H,,  once  a  member  in  some  Methodist  body  in  Canada^  then  of 
an  English  Lutheran  Synod  in  Illinois*  then  the  disj^raced  pas- 
tor of  several  of  our  English  churches  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  then 
an  applicant  for  a  vacant  church  in  the  Canada  Synod.  He 
had  already  been  admitted,  but  when  our  name  was  announced, 
he  suddenly  disappeared,  though  no  man  pursued.  The  next 
day  the  previous  action  in  his  case  was  repealed,  the  congrega- 
tion notified  and  duly  w^arned,  aud  the  Synod  and  church  saved 
further  disgrace!  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  identical  pei>ion, 
years  afterwards,  w*aa  sent  by  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  as  a  missionary  to  Greenville,  Pa.,  not  only  reor- 
dained,  but  assuming  the  title  of  Rev.  Dr.  The  fourth  candi- 
date was  a  young  Israelite  by  the  name  of  S.  His  examination 
was  sustained^  and  he  was  ordained  on  the  call  of  a  congrega- 
tion. Unfortunately,  like  the  fabled  'wandering  Jew/  he  has 
been  on  his  travels  most  of  the  time  since  then!  Leaving  the 
Canada  Synod,  he  next  appeared  in  the  German  SjTiod  of  Illi- 
nois, connected  with  the  General  Synod,  sometime  afterwards 
the  renunciation  of  his  former  faith  appeared  in  the  Luther- 
uner  of  St.  Louis  and  now  we  learn  from  our  exchanges  that  he 
too  has  been  reordained  and  is  employed  in  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
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M  ^^  ^^  illustrEtion  of  the  same  carelessness  in  tha 

pB|^^  of  men  to  our  Sytiods  is  tlie  ease  of  Her.  Carl  O., 
MB  Bay,  Wisconsin.  This  man  who  liad  gained  no  sm&U 
P»»iif!itj  tliKiiigli  the  prem  m  tbe  founder  of  an  Orphan  Houaa 
in  that  plueo  was  afterwards  expelled  from  the  Wiseoi^m 
SyncNi  for  lying.  In  an  evil  hour,  he  t4Mi  was  received  into  Urn 
Ohio  Sip^od,  collected  large  money  from  some  of  its  chnrelies 
professedly  for  the  orphans  and  had  to  be  expelled  for  valid 
reasons.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  he  turned  up  as  a  moat 
zealous  ehurchman,  having  been  reordained  by  the  Epi*<^eopaI 
Bijihop  and  filled  the  Banner  of  the  Cro^s  with  glowing  accounts 
of  the  wonderful  trend  among  the  Germans  of  the  Northwest 
to  *the  Church'  and  unnuml>ered  falsehoods  against  the  Luth* 
eran  Sect.  But  this  w^ork  had  do  permanency.  The  so*cailed 
congregations  at  Oshkosh  and  elsewhere  wliich  he  pretended  to 
have  organised,  soon  scattered;  the  Orphan  Home  was  sold  by 
him  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  dismal  failure  was  only  made 
more  apparent  when  the  costly  publieation  of  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  translated  by  him  into  Gemmn,  remained  all  un- 
called for  in  Milw^aukee,  with  none  so  poor  as  to  -do  it  rever- 
ence. From  a  warning  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  organ  of 
the  Wisconsin  Synod,  we  learn  that  he  is  trying  to  play  the 
same  game  of  deception  in  Manistee,  I^Iichigan,  among 
loose  material  outaide  of  the  two  German  Lutheran  ehnrches 
in  the  city,  but  the  attempt  la  useless.  The  end  is  not 
but  it  is  very  nigh." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  LAST   WEEK.  — DEATH.  — FUNERAL.  — CONDOL- 
ENCES.—CHAEACTER  SKETCH. 


And  now  we  come  to  the  last  sad  chapter.  What  a  beau- 
tiful, blessed,  befitting  close!  Slowly  dyin^  for  a  whole  week, 
yet  laborinipr  up  to  the  very  last  day  I  Laboring  not  for  self,  but 
for  others.  His  last  service,  a  service  of  sympathy  and  conit\^rt 
for  a  bereft  congregation  and  a  heart-broken  family.  His  own 
fatal  illness  broujirht  on  by  exposure  incident  to  that  labor  of 
love.  His  last  editorial  breathing  out  prayer  and  sympathy  for 
the  sorrowing  and  calling  in  trumpet-tones  for  more  laborers 
to  take  the  place  of  those  falling  at  their  posts.  His  last  dis- 
appointment that  he  could  not  be  present  with  his  dear  orphan^ 
and  their  friends  at  the  annual  festival  of  the  Wartburg,  His 
last  private  letter  asking  his  son  to  take  his  place  at  that  feast. 
His  last  words,  uttered  in  the  intervals  of  a  flickering  con- 
sciousness, when  the  light  of  earth  was  fading  and  the  light 
from  the  other  shore  dawning*  words  of  concern  for  the  twa 
eastern  synods  that  had  just  closed.  A  fitting  close  to  a  wonder- 
ful career!  Truly  it  was  the  going  out  of  a  great  life. 

We  cannot  write  the  details  of  his  last  eight  days  on  earth. 
His  son  who  so  bravely  took  up  the  burdens  which  the  weary 
saint  had  laid  down,  has  written  all  this.  We  lind  it  in  the 
issue  of  the  Workman  on  which  the  dying  father  had  wrought. 

The  manuscript  of  that  issue  was  bedewed  with  the  tears 
of  the  broken-hearted  son  and  its  copies  started  tears  and  sob- 
bings too  deep  for  utterance  in  thousands  of  homes  over  all  the 
land.  Here  is  the  Doctor's  last  editorial,  taken  from  the  last 
issue  of  the  Worknmn  edited  by  him: 

"A  Double  Bereavement. 

"Just  as  we  go  to  press,  the  morning  papen*  bring  the  dia* 
tressrng  announcement  thnt  th«»  Hvv,  Enoch  Smith,  pastor  of 
the  English  Lutheran  Church  at  Butler,  Pa,,  waa  called  to  hia 
rest  on  yesterday,  Tuesday  the  22,  after  a  lingering  illness*  We 
believe  he  had  visited  his  eldest  son,  Willard,  at  Minneapolis 
and  fear  that  he  brought  wnth  him  the  »ceda  of  that  fatal  dis- 
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ease  which  only  last  week  carried  to  the  grave  that  devoted 
young  servant  of  the  Master.  The  details  of  this  pitiable  calam- 
ity are  not  given  in  the  special  of  today.  We  can  only  unite 
with  the  sorely  bereaved  wife  and  mother  and  family,  as  well 
as  the  congregation  in  fervent  sympathy  and  prayer  to  the 
merciful  Savior  for  sustaining  grace  and  support  in  this  vall^ 
and  shadow  of  death. 

**The  sudden  calling  away  of  father  and  son  from  their 
families  and  their  churches  to  their  eternal  reward  is  a  most 
earnest  call  from  on  high  to  our  ministry  to  increased  zeal  and 
watchfulness  in  Christ's  service.  *What  Thou  hast  to  do,  do 
quickly'  is  the  Master's  voice  to  all.  Oh,  may  the  Church 
awake  to  her  mission  and  fill  up  the  vacant  ranks  of  her  min- 
istry'! In  this  time  of  trial  and  fears,  come  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly  to  the  succor  of  Thy  afflicted  heritage  and  the  consola- 
tion of  the  distressed!" 

And  here  is  William's  story  of  the  last  week: 

**0n  Friday,  May  25,  a  raw  and  blustery  day.  Dr.  Pasaa- 
vant  went  to  Butler  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  laie  Rev.  Enoch 
Smith,  and  to  comfort  the  sorely  bereaved  family.  His  voice 
is  described  as  having  its  usual  musical  clearness,  though  at 
times  he  was  deeply  moved  during  the  sad  services.  At  the 
graveyard,  he  stood  with  uncovered  head  during  the  burial 
service,  having  forgotten  the  skull-cap  with  which  he  usually 
protected  himself  in  inclement  weather  on  such  occasions.  Re- 
turninjr,  he  sat  near  an  open  window  of  the  railroad  car,  con- 
versing with  a  friend  about  the  losses  that  death  had  lately 
brou^'ht  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  but  often  remarking  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  Spring  scenery  upon  the  way.  He  arrived 
home  in  the  evening  about  eight  o'clock. 

*' Saturday,  just  before  dinner,  he  went  down  town,  stop- 
pinj?  at  the  \yorkman  otYice,  but  returning  home  at  the  early 
hour  of  three  o'clock.  He  complained  to  the  servant  of  feeling  ill 
and  retired  early  to  bed.  Sunday  was  spent  in  bed,  and  on 
^londay.  Sister  Catherine  from  the  hospital  called,  and  was 
told  'that  he  was  hotter.  About  two  o'clock  on  Monday  he 
•went  to  town  to  attend  to  soni/^  money  matters  at  the  First 
National  liank,  but  appeared  so  weak  tliat  a  friend  helped  him 
to  Kt'i-n's  Drill,'  Store,  where  he  could  take  the  street  car  for 
his  lioino.  Here  the  drnir<:ist,  ^Ir.  K(M-n,  an  old  friend,  struck 
with  Ills  ha^^irard  apixaraiu'c,  said:  *\Vhy,  Doctor,  you  are  ill. 
Let  me  send  for  Dr.  Jones.'    After  some  protestations,  the  doc- 
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E)r  was  sent  for.  He,  too,  was  alarmed,  and  to  the  remark, 
*  Doctor,  you  must  make  me  well,  for  I  must  be  in  New  York  on 
Wednesday/  said,  *Why,  Dr.  Passavant,  you  are  a  very  sick 
raan,  and  dare  not  think  of  leaving  home.*  After  some  medi- 
cine had  been  prepared,  he  offered  to  take  him  home  in  his 
buggy,  but  to  this  Dr.  Passavant  would  not  listen,  saying  that 
he  would  send  for  the  physician  later  if  it  were  nece-ssary, 
though  he  did  not  think  it  would  be.  To  sister  Louisa,  who 
came  to  the  house  from  the  hospital  that  evening,  he  said,  he 
thought  he  was  a  little  better. 

**0n  Tuesday,  when  Sister  Louisa  came  over  to  the  house, 
she  found  him  writing  at  his  study  table,  but  very  weak.  His 
voice  could  scarcely  be  beard  above  a  whisper.  He  went  down- 
stairs to  his  meals  but  showed  ver>"  little  appetite,  As  yet  he 
had  not  sent  for  the  doctor,  nor  thought  the  matter  of  suffi- 
cient seriousness  to  recall  his  wife  from  the  mountains,  whither 
she  had  gone  ten  days  before.  What  he  wrote  that  day,  pos- 
sibly the  last  letter  from  his  pen  was : 

'Tuesday  noon. 
'Dear  Son, 

'*In  some  way  or  other  I  took  a  dreadful  cold  on  returning 
from  the  funeral  at  Butler.  Since  Saturday  I  have  been  in 
no  small  misery.  Had  to  send  for  Dr.  Jones  and  he  promptly 
put  a  stop  to  the  idea  of  my  going  to  the  Wartburg,  It  is  a 
sore  disappointment  to  me,  and  a  lesser  one  to  the  saints  there, 
but  what  can  a  man  do  when  he  can't  carry  out  his  wishes  and 
plans?  I  am  somewhat  better,  but  am  very  weak,  and  have  no 
appetite.  Some  one  must  have  opened  the  window  in  the  car, 
and  the  draft  came  on  me  with  all  its  force  when  thus  heated 
by  the  crowd  in  the  cars.  The  feeling  which  I  have  is  not  an 
enviable  one,  but  I  must  submit  as  best  I  can,  and  ask  God  for 
His  recovering  grace.  If  you  are  at  the  Wartburg,  you  will 
kindly  take  my  place*    As  ever^  yours  in  Christ, 

W.  A.  Passavant.' 

**On  Wednesday,  Sister  Louisa  came  over  and  found  him 
trying  feebly  to  work  at  his  study  table,  which  waa  Uttered 
with  unanswered  letters  and  the  proofs  which  he  was  reading 
for  the  fin^t  side  of  this  number  of  the  Workman,  The  pag«» 
one-thirty,  one-thirty-one,  one-thirty-four,  one-thirty-five,  and 
alternate  pagi^,  his  failing  hand  was  busy  with  only  four  days 
before  the  end.  Sister  Catherine,  uneasy  at  the  pallor  of  his 
face  and  tho  extreme  languor  of  all  his  movementa,  called  upon 
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fhe  doctor,  who  came  and  preacribed  that  evening.  A  hot  foot 
bath  and  the  application  of  a  plaster  seemed  to  bring  a  little 
relief.  It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  Sister  Lonisa  left  the 
house. 

''Thursday  at  seven  o'clock,  Sister  Catherine  found  him 
already  at  breakfast.  The  doctor  also  came  in  the  morning, 
but  when  Mrs.  Passavant,  who  had  hastened  to  his  side  at  the 
first  intimation  of  his  illness,  arrived  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  was  excessively  weak.  The  doctor  visited  him  again 
late  that  evening. 

''On  Friday  he  insisted  that  he  had  so  much  to  do  in  the 
study  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursuade  him  to  remain  in  bed. 
Three  times  during  the  day  he  dragged  himself  down  to  the 
dining  room,  saying  as  he  was  helped  down  to  supper,  'Who 
would  have  supposed  that  I  could  have  become  so  weak?'  In 
the  evening  his  breathing  was  very  heavy,  and  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Passavant,  'My  dear  wife,  I  don't  think  I  am  ever  going  to  get 
well.'  On  Saturday  he  insisted  that  he  was  able  to  go  down  to 
breakfast  and  when  he  complained  that  his  study  chair  some- 
how did  not  feel  comfortable,  he  was  helped  into  a  sick-room 
chair,  and  there  opened  and  read  his  mail.  Very  slowly  and 
feebly  he  tottered  down  stairs  to  dinner,  but  there  the  iron 
will  gave  way,  and  he  was  almost  carried  to  bed.  He  grew 
worse  so  rapidly  that  his  son  Sidney  telegraphed  the  absent 
members  of  the  family.  lie  coughed  a  great  deal  in  the  early 
evening  and  was  very  restless.  But  to  the  doctor's  question 
whether  he  had  any  pain,  he  replied:  *Xo,  no,  doctor,' 

*My  willing  soul  would  stay 

In  such  a  frame  as  this, 
And  sit  and  sing  itself  away 

To    everlasting    bliss. ' 

"To  his  son's  anxious  inquiry,  he  murmured,  *No  pain,  no 
pain,  but  I  want  rest,  I  want  rest.'  But  at  two  o'clock  Sunday 
morning,  after  remarking,  *IVe  been  editorializing?  and  getting 
everything  mixed,'  he  seemed  to  grow  more  calm  and  fell  into 
a  peaceful  sleep,  though  breathing  very  heavily. 

"On  Sunday  morning  his  son  Harry  arrived  from  Phila- 
delphia and  was  greeted  with  loving  words  of  welcome.  His 
son,  William,  soon  after  arrived  from  BuiT'alo,  where  he  had 
been  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  INIinisterium.  After  the 
first  word  of  recognition,  he  said:  'And  did  they  elect  young 
Haas  for  president  of  the  Synod  again?'    And  being  assured 
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that  they  had,  he  added.  *That  is  good/  His  mind  wandiered, 
but  again  he  aroused  himself  to  say:  *WeIl,  the  brt^hren  have 
been  having  a  great  time  at  the  Mother  Synod.*  This  was  all, 
for  his  lungs,  congested  with  the  fatal  disease,  made  breathing 
i  painful  to  hear,  and  for  his  talking  impossible.  The  long  Sun- 
day wore  away,  another  physician,  who  had  been  called  to  con- 
sult over  the  ease,  coincided  with  Dr.  Jones  that  there  was 
barely  hope  that  he  would  last  until  morning.  The  tender 
ministrations  of  his  wife  and  the  constant  presence  of  Sister 
Catharine,  with  the  coming  and  going  of  the  doctors,  filled  in 
the  hours  until  evening,  which,  however,  brought  no  thoujrht  of 
immediate  danger.  The  Sunday  palmer  had  somehow  learned  of 
his  condition  and  the  rumor  that  Dr.  Passavant  was  d^nng 
brought  many  anxious  inquiries  to  know  the  worst  By  seven 
o'clock,  he  was  resting  so  easily  that  Jlrs.  Passavant,  overtaxed 
by  incessant  watching  and  heart-breaking  anxiety,  was  pur- 
suaded  to  lie  down  for  needed  rest.  The  doctors  left,  to  re- 
turn at  a  later  hour.  But  by  half  past  nine  a  rapid  turn  for 
the  w^orse  took  place.  The  family  were  soon  at  the  bedside,  and 
when  a  few  moments  later,  the  door  bell  rang  and  the  doctor 
entered* the  house,  it  was  to  hear  th^  words:  *It  is  all  over/ 
The  clock  marked  ten  fifteen. 

**Dr.  Paasavant  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  up  to 
within  two  years  scarcely  knew  what  protracted  sickness  was; 
but  at  that  time  a  serious  attack  of  the  grip,  followed  by  pneu- 
monia, kept  him  for  weeks  as  a  patient  in  the  Milwaukee  Hospi- 
tal which  he  was  then  visiting.  Very  tender  and  skiUfnl  nurs- 
ioer»  by  God^s  blei»iDg  apparently  restored  him  to  health,  but 
it  was  many  months  before  full  strength  came  back,  and  even 
then  a  slight  cold  always  gave  him  pain  and  great  uneasiness. 
Friends  have  noted  the  slow  failing  of  his  powers  of  endurance 
and  his  family  physician  wanied  him  of  the  possible  danger  of 
recurrence  of  the  old  trouble  and  the  peril  of  meeting  it  with 
eachausted  vitalit>^     But  he  did  not  know  how  to  spare  himself* 

'*  *The  truth  is  that  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  work.  The 
demands  of  the  institutions,  with  whose  care  he  wms  charged, 
were  incessant  and  severe  under  the  most  favorable  conditiont, 
but  the  draft  upon  his  energies  and  the  tension  of  anxiety  bad 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  embarrassments  felt,  in  common 
with  all  other  philanthropic  and  religious  work,  because  of 
the  current  financinl  stringency/     That  is  the  opinion  of  an 
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observing  friend  published  editorially  in  an  influential  jour- 
nal    It  expresses  the  whole  truth. 

''He  died  as  he  had  lived,  'a  workman  that  needed  not 
to  be  ashamed. ' 

**The  death  of  Dr.  Passavant  was  known  through  the  As- 
sociated and  United  Press  dispatches  all  over  the  country  on 
Monday  morning,  and  the  city  papers  contained  long  obituaries  ' 
and  editorial  mention  of  his  life  and  work.  Friends  and  ac- 
quaintances began  to  come  to  the  house  in  large  numbers  to 
look  upon  the  dead;  many,  incredulous  of  the  newspaper  re- 
ports, to  persuade  themselves  that  it  could  not  be  true. 

**0n  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
parlor  of  his  late  residence,  122  Center  Avenue,  surrounded 
by  choice  flowers  that  intimate  friends  had  sent  to  brighten 
the  solemn  chamber  with  their  resurrection  sermons.  A  con- 
stant succession  of  callers,  poor  and  rich,  the  aged  and  the 
orphaned,  took  their  places  at  the  side  of  the  casket,  and  turned 
away  to  hide  their  streaming  eyes.  Death  was  there,  but  only 
the  sweet  calm  of  sleep  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  face  and  the 
peace  of  God  upon  the  closed  eyelids.  The  left  hand,  lay  na- 
turally across  the  breast,  a  position  strikingly  lifelike  and  sug- 
gestive. 

**At  half  past  twelve  on  Wednesday,  the  family  and  a  few 
near  friends  gathered  in  the  parlor  where  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Geis- 
singer  read  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  and  closed  the  short  ser- 
vices with  a  fervent  prayer.  In  carriages  they  then  proceeded 
to  the  First  Lutheran  Church  which  was  crowded,  many  people 
being  unable  to  gain  admission.  The  funeral  procession  passed 
down  the  middle  aisle,  preceded  and  followed  by  more  than  a 
hundred  ministers  of  the  Pittsburjr  Synod  and  vicinity.  The 
pall-bearers,  John  W.  Chalfant,  Alexander  Nimick,  Geo.  A. 
Berry,  John  B.  Jackson,  James  Sh(»afer,  John  S.  Scully,  Wm. 
W.  Wattles,  J.  S.  Seaman,  Henry  Balken  and  Thos.  H.  Lane, 
placed  the  precious  casket  before  the  chancel,  which  was  heavi- 
ly draped  in  black.  There  were  no  flowers.  Two  palm 
branches  lay  upon  the  casket,  one  from  a  beloved  friend,  the 
other  the  tribute  of  his  lifelonjj:  fellow  worker  in  the  New 
York  Emigrant  House.  The  wreath  of  bloominj?  laurel  which 
rested  at  the  foot  came  from  the  Soldiers'  Orphans  at  Jumon- 
ville,  his  *  mountain  home.'  Revs.  I).  H.  Geissinger,  the  pastor 
of  the  church  and  J.  Q.  Waters,  the  President  of  the  Pittsburg 
Synod,  with  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Roth,  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
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Seminary,  occupied  the  chancel^  while  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Spaeth, 
President  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
G.  A,  Wenzel,  one  of  the  most  venerable  members  of  the  Synod 
and  his  intimate  college  friend,  had  places  of  honor  at  the 
chancel  railing.  In  the  places  assigned  them,  were  deaconesses 
from  Milwaukee,  Jackson vilJe,  111.,  and  Pittsburg  and  Rev.  J. 
F.  Ohl,  the  Rector  of  the  Deaconess  Mother  House,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  citizens  from  Milwaukee,  to  pay  the  last 
token  of  reverence  to  the  founder  of  the  Institution  and  the 
friend  of  their  city's  sick  and  poor.  The  Emergency  Hospital, 
Chicago,  had  also  its  representative,  and  the  Wartburg  Or- 
phans' Home  near  New  York,  had  sent  its  Director. 

*'The  services  were  simple  but  full  of  dignit>^  and  beauty. 
The  choir,  sang  the  responses  to  the  beautiful  burial  service  of 
the  Church  Book,  the  music  of  the  Kyrie  and  the  chanting  of 
Psalm  one  hundred  and  thirty  with  the  antiphon,  being  pe- 
culiarly solemn  and  impre.ssive.  After  the  Scripture  was  read 
by  Rev.  J.  Q.  Waters,  the  vast  congregation  joined  in  the 
hymn : 

'JeauiJ,  Mill  lead  on, 

Tin  our  rest  be  won,' 

*'The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Roth^  standing  before  the  casket,  in 
a  short  address  dwelt  especially  upon  Dr.  Passavant's  work. 

*'The  pastor  of  the  bereaved  family,  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Geis- 
singer,  then  spoke  feelingly  upon  the  resurrection  lesson. 

**The  services  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  hynin: 

*  The  precious  sefld  of  weeping 
To-day  we  bow  once  more. ' 

"The  Nunc  Dimittis  and  antiphon  by  the  choir,  and  the 
benediction  closed  the  service,  after  which  in  uninterrupted 
lines,  the  audience  slowly  passed  before  the  bier  to  gaze  an 
instant  upon  the  form  sleeping  beneath  the  palm  branches  and 
the  laureL 

**  After  the  services,  the  funeral  cortege  proceeded  to  the 
station  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Westeni  Railroad,  in  Allegheny, 
where  a  special  train  was  taken,  a  large  number  of  friends  ac- 
companying the  family  to  Zelienople. 

**Here  carriages  were  taken,  and  slowly  the  funeral  pro- 
ceeded past  the  old  stone  church  where  Dr.  Passavant  had  been 
baptized  and  confirmed,  and  past  the  quaint  homestead  in  which 
he  first  saw  the  lifeht,  up  to  the  graveyard  on  the  hill|  while 
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twj^  of  dci|Lifcii  and 
'  iq>radinf  onvr  ererytliiii^  the  i 
and  Miiwomi      The  orphan  ^OdiCB 
DiFMtor  Eribbt  chanted  the  ta«iU-third 
by  maiiy  a  ehildidi  soh.  and  the 

silence  broken  only  br  the  Mghiwg  of  the  winds  in  the 
oTcrfaead.  and  the  plaintive  diirping  of  tlie  hiida.    The 
bell  had  ceased  tolling,  and  the  shadows  of  < 
ning  to  gather  over  a  landscape  that  seemed  too  peaeeftd  and 
beantifnl  for  earth.*' 

FrcHn  the  handreds  of  telegrams  and  letters  of  eondfltaiee 
and  appreciation  that  came  to  his  fsmily  we  select  these  few: 

''After  a  long  journey  I  reached  home  to  hear  with  deepert 
sympathy  that  your  honored  father  had  been  called  home.    In 

the  absence  of  my  brother-in-law.  Pastor  DisselhofF,  it  devolves 
upon  me  to  express  my  brother's  and  my  own  sincere  sorrow 
at  this  event.  Yet  with  all  the  regret  at  this  temporal  loss  I  yet 
rejoice  that  this  true  son  of  God  has  been  pennitted  to  pass 
from  the  Church  militant  to  the  Church  triumphant  Your 
Fainted  father  still  appears  before  me  as  in  my  early  youth  I  saw 
him  here  in  Kaiserswerth.  talking  with  eager  enthusiasm  about 
America,  my  father  acting'  as  interpreter,  and  upon  his  knees 

praying  with  the  sisterhood Yours  respectfully, 

**  Kaiserswerth,  July  18.  Mina  Fliedner." 

"Great  a.s  his  services  have  been  in  developing  the  Church, 
deepening  an  interest  in  missions  and  in  the  work  of  education, 
and  profoundly  as  his  loss  will  be  felt  in  these  various  depart- 
menti?,  his  labors  in  moving  the  heart  of  the  Church  to  the 
nanifestations  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  works  of  mercy,  lonff 
Rgo  gave  him  a  pre-eminence  which  no  oiie  will  dispute  and 
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his  name  will  be  spoken  of  with  veneration  and  gratitude  for 
generations  to  come. 

•  'He  surely  did  not  live  in  vain,  and  it  must  be  a  rich 
source  of  consolation  to  you,  the  beloved  and  bereaved  members 
of  his  family,  that  he  lived  and  loved  so  long  and  so  well  and 
that  he  now  rests  from  his  labors.    Yours  in  sincere  sympathy, 

'*New  York,  June  5.  G.  P.  Krotel." 

'*We  were  intimate  and  attached  friends  in  college.  Of 
late  years  we  were  brought  again  into  frequent  communication 
and  intimate  relations  with  each  other,  and  I  learned  more 
of  his  noble  nature,  of  his  warm,  loving  heart,  and  of  his  great 
usefulness.  *A  prince  and  a  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel.' 
No  one  in  his  own  Church  or  iii  any  other  would  be  more  missed. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  his  generation.  His 
numerous  institutions  of  learning  and  of  inercy  constitute  such 
a  monument  as  few  men  of  any  age  have  had  raised  to  their 
memory.  To  our  view,  his  death  seems  to  be  premature.  He 
had  so  much  in  hand ;  so  much  depended  on  him,  and  he  seemed 
so  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  the  many  benevolent  insti- 
tutions he  had  in  charge.  But  in  God's  view  he  had  finished 
his  work.  The  time  for  rest  and  reward  had  come.  He  would 
not  have  said  it,  but  we  can  bear  testimony  of  him  that  he 
*  fought  a  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  righteousness.'    Yours  truly, 

**Saxe,  Va.,  June  9.  Hugh  A.  Brown." 

'*It  may  seem  to  human  wisdom  that  he  has  gone  too  soon, 
from  his  family,  from  the  Church  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life, 
yea,  dearer,  from  the  institutions  of  mercy  so  near  his  heart, 
from  the  world  to  which  he  was  a  blessing;  but  truly,  *  God's 
time  is  the  best  time,  and  God's  ways  are  always  right.'  I 
know  how  you  will  miss  the  familiar  footfall  and  cheerful  voice, 
but  you  will  not  bewail  him,  for 

"  'He  hath  gone 

To  sit  down  with  prophets  by  the  clear 
And  crystal  waters;  he  hath  gone  to  list 
Isaiah's  harp,  and  David's,  and  to  walk 
With  Enoch  and  Elijah  and  the  host 
Of  the   just   men   made  perfect.' 

**Very  sincerely  yours, 
**De8  Moines,  la.,  July  9, 1894.       Samuel  B.  Bamitz.'' 
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**The  writer  of  this  remembers  Dr.  Passavant   from  the 
meeting  of  the  Augustana  Synod  in  Andover  in  1870.     Never 
shall  I  forget  how  tenderly  and  lovingly  he  remembered  my 
poor,  sick  mother  at  the  morning  worship.    His  personal  piety, 
his  strong  trust  in  God's  faithfulness,  and  his  consequent  loy- 
alty to  our  Church'  Confessions,  and  especially  his  zeal   for 
its  three  most  important  departments  of  education,   missions, 
and  mercy  would  be,  I  think,  a  remarkable  feature  in  whom- 
soever we  might  meet  them.     He  was  a  choice  preacher  and  an 
able  editor.     Had  great  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  in  the 
practical  business  to  which  he  was  called.    His  life  was  a  series 
of   answers   to   prayer,   and   his   experiences   throughout    bore 
testimony  to  the  living  presence  of  God  among  the  children  of 
men." — C.  A.  S.,  in  Hemlandet,  Chicago. 

**0n  the  evening  of  June  3,  Dr.  W.  A.  Passavant  died  at 
his  home  in  Pittsburg.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  special 
friend  of  the  Icelanders,  and  aided  them  both  by  advice  and  in 
practical   ways." — Icelandic   Paper,  Manitoba. 

**He  it  was  who  suggested  to  our  sainted  Burkhart  to  found 
the  Martin  Luther  Orphans'  Home  (at  Brook  Farm),  and  aided 
him  by  labor  and  counsel  in  the  project." — Lutherischer  An- 

zeiger. 

**Dr.  Passavant  was  a  rare  man.  A  kind  of  man  that  ought 
to  be  far  more  plentiful.  Wherever  there  were  a  few  Luther- 
ans who  oujrht  to  be  helped  to  ^et  a  congregation  and  a 
church  of  their  own,  there  Passavant  helped.  Where  a  church 
was  without  a  pastor,  there  Passavant  tried  to  find  the  right 
man  for  them.  How  many  orphana^'es,  homes  for  helpless  and 
a^red  people,  hospitals  and  farm  schools,  for  the  care  of  children 
who  otherwise  most  likely  would  have  gone  to  the  bad,  he  estab- 
lished, I  cannot  now  tell.  Some  of  them  like  the  great  Mil- 
waukee Hospital  are  magnificent  institutions.  Thiel  College, 
one  of  our  really  fine  colle«,'es,  and  the  Chica«:o  Theological 
Seminary  owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  under  God  to  him. 
He  esta])lished  and  edited  the  Workman,  in  my  opinion  the  most 
excellent  Eufilish  paper  published  in  the  General  Council.  He 
made  the  Pittsbur*r  Synod  the  liveliest  missionary  synod,  and 
thereby  did  more  than  he  will  ever  ^^et  credit  for,  to  liven  up 
the  others.     Some  one  who  knows  better  than  I,  will,  I  hope. 
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speak  of  his  introducm^  the  deaconess  work  into  America.  With 
all  this,  lie  was  unassuming,  plain  and  modest;  as  a  lawyer 
expressed  it  to  me  in  London,  Enprland,  one  day:  *Why,  his 
face  is  a  benediction/  Altogether,  he  was  a  great  |;rift  of  Uod 
to  the  world,  and  a  most  signal  biasing  to  our  Church/'^ — Our 
Church  Paper  (Va.) 

**Exit,  thou  Christian  philanthropist,  thou  genuine  pillar 
of  the  social  structure !  Somewhere  upon  every  institution  that 
he  founded  his  name  should  be  placed,  and  his  life  should  be 
written  from  a  broad,  huinauitarian  point  of  view,  not  by  the 
hack  biographt^r,  the  rigid  theolocrian,  nor  the  extravagant  pane- 
gyrist, but  by  some  one  with  the  kind  of  genius  for  such  work 
played  by  Dn  Francis  Tiffany  in  his  *Life  of  Dorothea  L. 
Dix/  Of  this  book  an  abridgement  should  be  published  in  the 
cheapest  possible  form,  so  that  to  the  end  of  time  in  these 
institutions,  whenever  the  question  is  asked,  *Who  was  Passa- 
vantr  it  may  be  answered  intelligently/* — A'.  Y.  Christian 
Advocate, 

**The  honor,  too,  which  we  all  pay  instinctively  to  gcwd 
men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  unselfish  labor  for  humanity 
is  evidence  that  our  ideal  man  is  of  this  type.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  widespread  and  deeply  felt  expression  of  respect 
the  death  of  Dr.  Passavaut  has  called  out.  More  noted  men 
have  their  death  more  widely  heralded  ....  but  far 
higher  in  quality  and  more  permanent  in  duration  is  the  homage 
felt  by  the  best  and  the  most  intelligent  of  our  citizenship  to- 
ward this  founder  of  hospitals,  schools  and  asjiums.  Long  after 
his  name  has  perished  from  the  memor>^  of  the  living  race,  his 
work  will  abide.  A  humble-minded  man  like  Dr.  Passavaut 
may  not  glory  in  his  works,  but  he  surely  must  have  a  profound 
satisfaction  in  the  assurance  that  his  beneficent  institutions 
were  not  to  perish  with  his  earthly  life/' — Dr.  J.  D,  Moflfat,  in 
Presbyterian  Banner, 

**Like  all  great  men.  Dr.  Passavaut  ever  lived  ahead  of 
his  age.  Had  the  same  progressive  spirit  which  lived  and 
worked  in  him,  animated  all  our  pastoi-s,  far  more  would  have 
been  aeeuoiplished  in  the  line  of  mission  activity.  When  we 
think  that  over  forty  years  ago  he  had  laid  plans  and  secured 
lots  for  new  churches  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  and  worked 
with  herculean  efforts,  toward  their  realization,  and  find  thai 
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they  are  not  yet  realized  although  the  city  has  quadrupled  in 
population,  we  surely  must  place  the  blame  elsewhere  than  upon 
him.  If,  then,  during  his  life  we  could  not  advance  our  Church 
according  to  her  possibilities,  may  his  death  speak  to  us  with 
more  persuasive  scents.  .  .  .  May  his  death,  like  the 
death  of  the  martyrs,  quicken  the  Church  to  new  devotion  and 
greater  efforts.  May  he  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  and 
be  a  stimulus  to  all  who  knew  his  earnest  zeal." — Young  Luth- 
eran, 

**In  the  forms  of  philanthropic  work  in  which  the  Protes- 
tant Churches  in  this  country  have  been  altogether  neglectful — 
the  providing  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  suitable 
homes  for  orphans  and  for  aged  servants  of  God — ^he  was  a 
pioneer.  To  an  extent  that  is  extraordinary  he  had  the  care  of 
such  institutions  on  his  heart  and  hands,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  busy  in  promoting  the  general  work  of  his  denomination 
throughout  a  wide  section  of  country.  The  truth  is  that  he 
died  a  martyr  to  his  work.  The  demands  of  the  institutions  with 
which  he  was  specially  charged  were  incessant  and  severe  in  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  but  the  draft  upon  his  energies  and 
the  tension  of  anxiety  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  em- 
barrassments felt,  in  common  with  all  other  philanthropic  and 
religious  work,  because  of  the  current  financial  stringency. 

*'Dr.  Passavant  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  splendid  trophy  of  divine  grace.  We  shall  ever 
esteem  it  an  honor  and  a  privileire  to  have  been  permitted  some 
degree  of  familiar  intercourse  with  himV^ — United  Presby- 
terian, 

•  **  Around  the  ^^rave  of  Dr.  Passavant  a  whole  people,  so  to 
speak,  miofht  gather  of  those  who  din^'tly  or  indirectly  have 
been  benefited  by  his  untiring  work  of  suffering:  humanity.  He 
had,  as  it  seems,  a  partiality  for  the  people  of  the  North  and 
many  are  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish-  immifjrants  that  have 
received  his  advice  and  assistance,  and  many  also  are  the  Nor- 
wetrian  and  Swedish  ()r{)hans  that  have  found  a  home  in  his 
institutions  and  that  are  now  independent  and  prosperous  and 
amply  able  to  do  for  others  what  was  once  done  for  them.  Es- 
pecially during'  the  memorable  days  when  the  ravacres  of  the 
cholera  deprived  so  many  families  of  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
did  this  good  Samaritan  find  a  wide  and  fruitful  field  for  his 
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eAdeavors.  Passavant  used  this  opportunity  and  did  all  he 
could  to  rescue  the  orphans  from  their  misery.  The  Lord  has 
released  a  true  servant,  a  pioneer  and  a  leader.  Who  will  take 
his  place?  If  the  Lutheran  Church  might  find  many  in  its 
midst  in  whom  a  living  faith  is  united  with  sincere  and  fervent 
love  in  word  and  in  deed  as  was  the  case  with  him,  it  would 
serve  the  Lord  more  acceptably  than  by  all  its  bitter  and  per- 
sonal controversies. ' ' — Folkebladet, 

'*He  has  gone  away  in  troublous  times.  Through  no  little 
tribulation  he  has  passed  to  the  white  robe  and  the  unruffled 
rest  and  peace  of  God.  When  I  think  of  his  care,  of  his  battle 
for  the  truth,  of  his  agony  of  love  and  prayer  in  behalf  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  noble  institutions  that  will  so  miss  him,  I 
almost  feel  like  offering  congratulations.  What  a  rest  must  his 
be  in  that  b€|,tter  home.  Permit  me  to  offer  Mrs.  Passavant  and 
all  the  bereft  ones  my  sincerest  sympathy.  May  that  blessed 
Redeemer,  whom  he  so  loved,  be  your  comfort  and  stay  in  this 
the  hour  of  your  sorrow.    Most  fraternally,  M.  Rhodes." 

*'Por  twenty-eight  years  my  relations  with  him  have  been 
most  intimate.  He  has  had  much  to  do  in  molding  my  career. 
He  always  stood  by  me  when  opponents  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other  attacked  me.  I  have  differed  with  him  on  some  sub- 
jects, but  it  never  diminished  my  regard  for  him  or  chilled  his 
friendship  for  me. 

'*I  often  think  of  a  remark  of  Dr.  Krauth  which  may  be 
interesting  ft)r  you  to  recall.  It  was  substantially  this:  *Dr. 
Passavant  is  often  severely  criticised  by  some  most  closely  con- 
nected with  him.  But  after  he  has  passed  away,  all  these  points 
of  criticism  will  gradually  disappear  as  the  years  recede,  and 
his  name  will  live  as  one  of  the  few  great  men  whomr  the  Church 
has  produced.'  H.  E.  Jacobs.*' 

We  have  now  told  the  story  of  his  life.  Or,  rather,  he  has 
told  it  in  his  own  artless,  unassuming,  God-trusting  way.  We 
stand  amazed  before  him  and  his  achievements.  How  shall  we 
estimate  him?  How  can  we  take  his  measure?  What  is  our 
final  characterization  of  the  man  and  his  work? 

He  was  not  an  assiduous  student,  buried  in  books  or  busied 
with  researches.  He  was  not  the  most  profound  scholar,  not 
a  great  theologian.  From  his  youth  up  it  was  the  practical  side 
of  things  that  appealed  to  him.    He  was  sensitive,  emotional  and 
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scrupnlously  conscientious.  Not  clear,  at  first,  as  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  true  faith,  he  had  tortured  himself  in  turn  with  a 
Calvinistic  legalism  and  a  Methodistic  emotionalism.  He  had 
thus  had  his  severe  penitential  struggles,  but  found  no  abiding? 
peace.  He  had  studied,  searched  and  struggled  his  way  out  of 
doubt,  uncertainty  and  agony  into  the  clear  teaching  of  the 
divine  Word. 

He  had  become  a  New  Testament  theologian— a  theologian 
in  Neander's  sense,  who  claimed  that  the  heart  makes  the  true 
theologian.  With  his  whole  mind  and  heart  he  had  laid  hold 
of  the  foundations  of  all  true  theology.  He  firmly  believed 
that  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  Word  of  the  living  God.  He  un- 
hesitatingly accepted  its  whole  sad  teaching  concerning  sin. 
He  believed  and  trusted  in  Jesus  ajs  the  ever-living,  ever-present 
Son  of  God,  who  had  taken  away  all  his  sin  and  justified  him 
freely  by  His  grace.  Having  experienced  the  justifying  power 
of  Christ,  he  believed  unwaveringly  in  all  His  ordainments  and 
institutions.  Because  he  believed  so  fully  in  Christ,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  believing  in  His  Church  and  Sacraments,  as  treas- 
uries and  bearers  of  divine  gifts  and  blessings.  He  knew  all 
this  by  blessed  experience.  He  had  tasted  and  seen  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious.  He  had  found  his  own  baptism  a  never-fail- 
ing fount  of  comfort  and  strength,  had  feasted  on  the  glorified 
body  and  blood  of  his  Lord,  and  had  a  daily  experience  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  prasence  and  power  in  the  divine  Word.  And  as 
it  was  his  own  Church  that  had  taught  him  this  comforting 
and  quickening  truth,  he  loved  her  better  than  his  life.  He  was 
a  sound  Lutheran  mystic,  every  doctrine  had  become  an  ex- 
perience with  him,  and  this  was  the  secret  of  his  power. 

Because  of  his  clingdnfr,  trustin^r,  resting?  faith,  he  could 
try  the  spirits,  discern  human  nature  and  select  friends  and 
helpers  with  rare  felicity.  His  own  deep  religious  experience 
was  the  fountain  of  his  w^onderfnl  compassion  and  love  for 
every  form  of  human  misery.  Out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own 
<:i'reat  heart  he  tried  to  reproduce  the  life  of  Christ  in  His  Body, 
the  Church. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  PASSAVANT  INSTITUTIONS. 


A  Life  of  Dr,  Passavant  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
brief  sketch  of  what  his  various  institutions  have  been  doing 
since  the  time  of  his  death. 

After  his  good  and  grifted  son,  William  A.  Passavant,  Jr., 
had  completed  his  studies  in  college  and  seminary,  he  declined 
a  call  to  a  prominent  Philadelphia  church,  to  become  his  father's 
successor  in  the  widely  scattered  parish  of  four  congregations, 
at  Baden,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  While  in  this  laborious  field,  he 
declined  urgent  calls  to  AUentown,  Pa.,  and  to  Chicago.  He 
was  not  serving  for  lucre;  he  was  ripening  for  a  greater  work. 

After  a  few  years  of  faithful  and  telling  work  he  resigned 
the  Baden  parish  in  order  to  lighten  his  father's  burdens  by 
heeoming  his  assistant  in  editing  the  Workman.  During  the 
two  years  of  work  on  the  paper  he  became  pastor  of  a  mission 
in  East  End,  Pittsburg,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  about  to  perish.  In  a  short  time  he  lifted  it  up  and  made 
it  what  it  never  had  been  before. 

But  he  felt  that  his  life  work  must  be  with  his  father,  not 
only  in  the  conduct  of  the  Workman,  but  in  the  work  of  mercy 
in  the  many  institutions  founded  by  him.  He  therefore  decided 
on  a  year  of  travel  and  study  abroad*  lie  visited  ^and  tarried 
for  a  while  in  the  leading  Universities  of  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Germany.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  the- 
ologians  and  educators  of  our  Church;  got  an  insight  into  the 
conduct  of  these  great  schools^  and  of  the  student  life  within 
them. 

But  he  was  specially  interested  in  the  charity  work  of  the 
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the  practical  working  of  motherhooses,  training  schook,  drill 
and  discipline  of  candidates,  sisters  and  brothers. 

Especially  at  Bielefeld  did  he  see  and  study  inner  missions 
at  work.  That  wonderful  colony  of  misery,  with  its  thousands 
of  epileptics,  idiots,  insane,  tramps,  vagabonds,  drunkards,  mag- 
dalens,  was  turned  into  a  colony  of  mercy.  He  saw  the  hand 
of  Christly  love  helping,  healing,  soothing,  sweetening  and  sav- 
ing this  mixed  mass  of  misery,  sin  and  suffering.  The  intensely 
interesting,  vivid  and  realistic  letters  that  he  wrote  to  the 
Workman  show  not  only  what  these  institutions  of  mercy  are 
and  what  they  do,  but  they  show  also  how  his  heart  was  set  on 
fire  with  a  love  almost  divine. 

On  his  return  to  Pittsburg  he  became  sole  editor  of  the 
Workman  and  conducted  it  with  signal  success  for  several  years. 
His  brief  but  brilliant  career  in  this  field  was  long  enough  to 
show  that  he  might  have  reached  enviable  position  among  the 
religious  editors  of  the  land. 

In  1889  young  Passavant  was  called  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  Home  Missions  of  the  General  Council.  For  the  sake  of 
this  work  the  father  again  took  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
editing  the  Workman,  and  William  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the 
work  of  expanding  the  English  Lutheran  Church.  But  for  the 
unexpected  death  of  his  father,  he  doubtless  would  have  given 
his  life  to  this  great  work. 

But  his  father's  death  called  him  into  new  fields,  to  more 
pressing  duties  and  to  heavier  responsibilities.  Ilis  father  had 
been  the  Francke,  Fliedner  and  George  Muller  combined.  He 
had  planned  and  prayed  orphanages,  hospitals,  colleges,  theo- 
logical seminaries,  and  countless  churches  into  existence. 

These  institutions  were  now  left  without  a  head.  The 
directors  of  the  Institution  of  Protestant  Deaconesses  saw  at 
once  that  the  gifted  and  consecrated  son,  fitted  for  the  work  by 
his  association  with  his  father,  his  studies  and  his  travels,  was 
the  natural  and  necessary  heir  to  the  responsibilities,  burdens 
and  privileges  heretofore  borne  by  the  sainted  father.  Bravely 
did  the  young  man  take  upon  himself  the  arduous  and  exact- 
ing duties.  With  indomitable  courage,  unwearied  patience  and 
perseverance  did  he  carry  it  on.  The  multiplying  of  the  inter- 
ests and  the  aging  of  his  father  had  left  the  institutions  more 
or  less  embarrassed  financially.    Then  came  the  sore  and  lasting 
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finacial  panic.  Snrely  these  were  trying  times  for  the  young 
director*  But  he  knew  how  to  plan;  he  bad  learned  how  to 
pray;  he  was  ready  for  incessant  toil;  he  hesitated  not  in  the 
faee  of  unwelcome  and  distatefnl  tasks.  He  knew  not  how 
to  spare  himself^  was  instant  in  season,  out  of  season,  ever  about 
his  Father's  business. 

THE  orphans'   homes. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  his  father  s  death  Mr.  Passavant 
had  completed  arrangements  to  consolidate  the  Rochester  and 
Zelienople  homes.  In  1895  the  girls  were  taken  from  Rochester 
to  the  big  farm  of  four  hundred  acres  in  Zelienople.  There  the 
buildings  had  been  improved  and  everything  made  ready  for 
their  reception.  Ever  since  then  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred orphans  have  been  cared  for  every  year.  Not  only  were 
they  fathered  and  mothered,  housed,  fed  and  clothed,  but  they 
were  also  schooled  for  ten  months  of  each  year.  The  school 
currieultim  is  fully  up  to  the  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
county  in  which  the  home  is  located.  But  in  addition  to  the 
secular  branches  and  in  addition  to  the  daily  and  Sunday  devo- 
tions and  religious  instnictions,  religion  is  taught  every  day  in 
the  school.  The  Word  of  God.  books  helpful  to  it^  proper  un- 
derstanding, Luther's  Catechism,  the  Churches  history,  her 
hymns  and  prayers,  are  devoutly  instilled  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  children.  The  girls  are  trained  in  aJl  branches  of 
domestic  economy  and  needlework,  as  well  as  in  floriculture  and 
horticulture,  The  boys  learn  fanmingy  gardening,  stoek  and 
poultry  raising,  fruit-growing  and  whatever  pertains  to  success- 
ful agriculture. 

All  this  the  girls  and  boys  get  not  only  in  theoiy,  but  in 
practice,  as  they  are  the  daily  companions  and  helpers  of  the 
managers  and  assistants. 

For  barely  seven  years  were  the  orphans  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  oversight  of  young  Passavant.  On  July  1st,  1901,  the 
Home  was  again  draped  in  mourning,  and  a  funeral,  second 
in  sadness  only  to  that  of  June  7,  1894,  followed.  William  A. 
Paasavant,  Jr,,  had  been  suddenly  summoned  home. 

But  the  tried  and  true  Director,  the  Rev.  J.  A,  Kribbs,  and 
his  faithful  wife,  remained.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
these  good  people  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  Jay. 
Doubtless  they  have  often  been  weary^  sorely  perplexed,  and 
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srly  disappointed.  Their  tears  have  often  mingled  with 
their  prayers.  If  it  means  t^^il  and  tears^  headache  and  heart- 
ache, vexation  and  humiliation  to  rear  a  family  of  a  half-do^en, 
v.hat  must  it  mean  to  mother  half  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred, 
from  every  possible  ancestry  and  environment!  But  Father 
and  Mother  Kribbs  are  there.  And  though  their  hairs  have 
silvered,  and  their  steps  slackened,  the  fatherless  and  mother- 
loss  are  still  sheltered  under  their  loving  care.  And  the  several 
thousand  orphans,  who  have  found  a  home  in  the  Farm  School, 
and  are  scattered  over  aU  the  wide  land^  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed. 

The  cares  and  labors  of  these  good  people  will,  however, 
be  materially  lightened.  During  the  winter  of  1905  the  Board 
cf  Protestant  Deaconesses  officially  constituted  the  Home  a 
Station  of  the  Milwaukee  Motherhouse.  Two  sisters  from  Mil- 
waukee are  now  in  charge,  and  what  the  Passavants  planned 
and  prayed  for  has  been  finally  consummated. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  founder  of  the  homes 
now  merged  in  the  Farm  School,  became,  through  these,  the 
founder  of  several  others*  In  1859  Ihe  directing  sister  went 
from  the  Pittsburg  asylum  with  four  orphans  to  open  the  Ger- 
.  mantown  OrpfaaiiB^  Home.  Dr.  Paasnyant  &iso  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  the  establishing  and  joining  of  an  Old  People's  Home 
with  that  orphanage.  That  combined  institution  now  has  prop- 
erty worth  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  with  an 
additional  hundred  thousand  of  endowment  funds.  One  hun- 
dred orphans  and  about  thirty  homeless  old  people  are  cared 
for  every  year. 

In  1866  the  Rev.  Mr.  HoUs,  then  Director  of  the  Zelienople 
Home,  went  to  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  with  five  boys  to  start  the 
Wartburg  Orphans'  Home.  That  institution  now  has  property, 
clear  of  all  debt,  worth  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Under 
its  eflBcient  and  enthusiastic  Director,  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  C. 
Berkemeier,  in  a  certain  sense  a  spiritual  son 'of  Dr.  Passavant, 
there  has  been  added  a  fine  Old  People's  Home  here  also. 
Nearly  three  hundred  children  and  from  forty  to  fifty  homeless 
old  people  are  here  sheltered  and  made  happy.  Further  expan- 
sion and  variation  in  mercy  work  ^re  in  contemplation. 

As  we  write  this  we  receive  the  welcome  news  that  the 
Board  of  Deaconesses  has  resolved  to  plant  an  Old  People's 
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Home   on   the   Zelienople   grounds   and   that   the   architect   is 
already  at  work  on  the  plans. 

How  the  Passavant  Homes,  through  their  founder,  became 
influential  in  starting  the  homes  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y-,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Vasa,  Minn,,  and  in  other  places,  we  already  know.  And 
so  the  littJe  one  has  become  a  thousand  and  the  small  one  a  great 
nation,  and  the  end  is  not  yet, 

THE  EPrTiEFnO  HOME  AT  ROCHESTER,  PA. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Passavant  had  had  a  compassionate 
concern  for  the  epileptics.  Only  his  untimely  death  had  pre- 
vented him  from  founding  a  home  for  these  unfortunates. 

As  soon  as  the  Rev.  W.  A,  Passavant,  Jr»,  had  his  new 
\\ork  fairly  in  hand,  he  set  about  to  carry  out  his  father's  inten- 
tions. He  enlisted  the  interest  of  some  of  his  wealthy  friends 
in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity.  Most  of  these  good  people  had  been 
his  father's  helpers.  We  should  like  to  make  honorable  mention 
of  all  of  them.  The  names  of  many  of  them  appear  in  the 
pages  of  this  book.  Many  are  unknown  to  the  author.  But 
God  knows  them.  They  are  written  down  in  His  Book*  What- 
ever they  have  done,  in  His  name,  for  the  orphan,  the  sick,  the 
aged,  the  helpless  and  homeless  of  any  class,  the  epileptic,  so 
wretched  and  forlorn  in  his  pitiable  plij^ht,  the  blessed  Master 
knows  and  accepts  as  done  unto  Him.  Besides  the  good  people 
of  the  First  English  Lutheran  church,  Pittsbursj,  and  the 
churches  in  the  Beaver  Valley,  especially  Grace  church,  Roches- 
ter, the  German  Lutheran  churches  in  Rochester  and  Monaca, 
and  other  Lutheran  churches,  many  of  Qod^s  dear  children  in 
other  communions  also  have  assisted  nobly  in  all  the  Passavant 
undertakings.  Among  these  we  might  mention  ilrs.  Wm,  Thaw> 
one  of  God's  noble  women,  who  regards  her  riches  as  a  trust 
from  Him,  and  is  quietly,  almost  secretly,  giving  her  life  to  do- 
ing good.  In  her  own  Church  she  is  one  of  those  who  are 
anonymously  doing  a  large  part  in  the  sustaining  of  struggling 
institutions,  charities  and  boards.  There  probably  would  be  no 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  in  Omaha,  but  for  Mrs. 
Thaw.  And  this  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  the  objects  of  her 
bountiful  benevolence.  Such  women  as  she  are  the  crowning 
glory  of  their  sex.  How  insignificant,  empty  and  pitiable,  along- 
sidt*  of  such,  is  the  society  belle,  I  he  platform  w*oman,  ami  the 
**new  woman*'  in  any  role! 
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The  friends  thus  enlisied  by  young  PtissaTaxit  formed  an 
association  and  secured  a  charter  for  the   founding  of  **The' 
Passavant  Memoria!  Hoinea  for  the  Care  of  Epileptics."     The 
maaagemeut  was  vested  in  twelve  trustees,  four  of  whoni  most 
be  Latheran, 

Tfvo  Norwuiiaii  ilBiMBHM—i  wiM  frani  Clfaiftt  to  Wn  vf 
thewwk.  Fw  two  years  thqf  IfflPa  the  hm'ff  \mimB  kiMmttt 
to  qpiteptie  wmk,  mpmUOj  hariumaam  to  mx  totwt  tortitntion 
laddng  m  proper  eqioipment^  dependant  on  toenpenaneed,  dCten 
toeompetant,  tranaieBt  and  e?er<hangmg  lielp.  Iften  tibeir 
health  failed^and  flMif  leaigned,  to  letam  to  Nennqr.  ta  Jqim^ 
1887,.two  idatera  from  the  liOwankee  Molheilioiiae  took  ehaive 
eftheir0ik  Theae  aiatera  alao  had  to  leaiii.  the  woik  and  qra* 
^ififfift^yy  the  management.  Timea  were  ofton  hardt  moBffir  aoaiee 
and  proviaiona  atoit,  bat  the  good  work  never  atopped.  The 
Bev.  J.  Aah,  eaUed  aa  aqperintendent  in  1896,  aerred  fidthfoUljr 
for  two  yeara,  when  he  reaigned  to  aeoept  a  eall  to  a  piatoral 
diaxge.  In  190S  the  Anoeiation  tranatoned  tiie  Homea  to. 
tbe  Inatitiiticm  of  Proteatant  Deaeoneaaea,  and  Oe  Bev.  F.  W. 
Bjohler  bettune  anperintendent  Aa  the  Imildinga  on  the  graanAi 
eonld  not  aooommodate  more  tiian  forty  or  fifty  at  moat,  appfi* 
eanta  for  admiaaion  had  to  be  refnaed  oonatailtly  fior  UA  of 
room.  In  1908  it  waa  raaolved,  therefore,  to  begin  to  raiae  m 
btulding  fond  of  fifty  thooaand  dollara  for  an  adminiatratiesi 
btdlding. 

As  a  chapel  and  a  laundry  building  were  sorely  needed,  the 
generosity  of  a  few  individuals  made  the  erection  of  a  commodi- 
ous laundry  building  possible.  The  second  story  of  this  has 
been  arranged  for  a  temporary  chapel,  where  the  first  glad 
service  was  held  on  Easter,  1905.  A  bequest  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  from  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Pittsburg,  together  with 
several  smaller  legacies  and  a  number  of  good  subscriptions, 
make  the  erection  of  the  needed  Administration  Building  and 
a  cottage  possible.  An  architect  is  busy  upon  the  plans.  And 
so  this  youngest  of  the  Passavant  institutions  is  advancing  and 
enlarging  in  its  blessed  mercy  work  for  a  class  hitherto  almost 
wholly  overlooked  by  both  Church  and  State  in  our  land. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  HOSPITAL  AND   MOTHERHOUSE. 

When  young  Mr.  Passavant  took  charge  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions he  found  the  Milwaukee  Hospital  carrying  a  heavy 
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debt^  in  sore  need  of  enlargement  and  without  either  rectory  or 
*  motherbouse.  Although  a  protracted  panie  had  been  paralyzing 
the  business  world  and  drying  up  the  fountains  of  benevolence, 
he  set  bravely  to  work  to  supply  the  needs.  First  he  made  plans 
for  extensive  enlargement  and  improvements.  These  included 
the  addition  of  a  wing,  with  one  of  the  finest  operating  rooms 
in  the  West;  a  covered  approach  for  the  ambulance  and  car- 
riages, so  that  patients  might  be  brought  in  without  danger  or 
discomfort  in  time  of  storm;  and  the  furnishing  of  the  new 
chapeL  Later  on  a  complete  bacteriological  equipment^  an 
X^ray  machine  and  complete  electric  lighting  were  added.  As 
far  as  all  this  was  completed  before  Mr.  Passavant  died,  it  was 
nearly  all  paid  for*  In  addition  to  all  this  expensive  improve- 
ment the  old,  heavy  debt  was  all  paid  otT,  and  a  new,  costly  and 
commodious  rectory  was  built  The  number  of  patients  has 
more  than  trebled  since  Dr.  Passavant  died.  The  hospital  now 
cares  for  eoosiderably  more  than  one  thoummd  every  year.  More 
than  one- third  of  these  are  chanty  patients,  who  are  freely 
admitted  without  regard  to  race,  religion  or  color.  For  years 
all  the  poor  who  have  knocked  for  admittance  have  been  re- 
ceived. Not  oue  has  been  refused,  though  many  pay-patients 
are  refused  for  lack  of  room.  There  is  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  charity  patients  in  all  the  Passavant  hospitals. 

One  of  the  many  substantial  Milwaukee  friends  of  the  hos- 
pital is  Mr.  F\  Layton.  For  several  years  he  has  had  a  force  of 
men  at  work  in  beautifying  the  grounds.  First  he  built  a  mas- 
sive, terraced  stone  wall,  with  prominent  pillared  gateways,  all 
along  the  Cedar  Street  front.  Then  a  costly  ornamental  iron 
fence  was  put  on  the  wall.  Driveways  were  built,  and  under 
the  oversight  of  an  experienced  landscape  gardener  the  wholj 
beautiful  plot  of  ground  was  laid  out  and  planted  with  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs  and  flowers;  so  that  the  imposing  building 
now  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  richly  planted  park,  where  con- 
valescents, and  friends,  and  nurses  can  wander  at  plea.sure  amid 
the  variegated  beauty  of  bowers  and  bloom  and  perfume  and 
birdsong  whenever  the  weather  invites  out-doors.  After  the 
death  of  the  founder  this,  as  well  as  each  of  the  three  other  hos- 
pitals, was  called  **The  Passavant  Memorial  Hospital*' 

About  a  year  before  the  Doctor  died  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  OhI 
[was  called  to  be  the  Rector  of  the  Institution.    Before  bis  com- 
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ing  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  K.  Frick  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  acted 
as  chaplain.  Ever  since  he  came  to  Milwaukee  to  build  up  the 
lirst  English  Lutheran  church  there  he  had  been  a  warm  friend 
and  a  ready  helper  of  Dr.  Passavant  and  the  hospital.  Dr.  Ohl 
brought  with  him  peculiar  fitness  for  his  position.  He  had  for 
years  been  a  faithful  student  of  the  Inner  Mission  and  Deacon- 
ess Work  in  Germany.  Being  by  nature  and  by  self -discipline 
exact  and  systematic  in  his  work  and  ways,  he  at  once  set  about 
the  organizing  and  sytematizing  of  the  work.  Dr.  Passavant, 
who  lived  five  hundred  miles  away,  had  five  other  institutions 
and  countless  Church  interests  on  his  hands,  was  only  an  occa- 
sional visitor  and  worker  in  Milwaukee.  It  devolved  upon  Dr. 
Ohl,  therefore,  to  inaugurate  regular  daily  and  Sunday  chapel 
services,  to  work  out  a  course  of  study  and  preparation  for  can- 
didates for  the  female  diaconate,  and  to  instruct  and  train  such 
in  the  course  laid  out 

All  this  he  did  in  that  thorough  manner  characteristic  of 
the  man.  As  there  was  practically  no  English  literature  on  the 
deaconess  office  and  work,  he  made  a  start  in  the  production  of 
it.  He  published  a  number  of  clear  and  comprehensive  tracts 
on  the  nature,  grounds  and  history  of  the  female  diaconate, 
and  had  translations  made  of  some  of  the  best  German  hand- 
books. He  accomplished  much  in  traveling  from  parish  to  par- 
ish and  brinfrinf?  this  important  matter  before  the  Church  of 
the  West.  Thus  he  won  a  goodly  number  of  candidates  in  our 
Enjrlish  congrrefrations  and  during:  his  five  years*  incumbency 
had  the  pleasure  of  inducting  some  of  these  into  the  sacred 
office.  It  was  Dr.  Ohl  who  inaugnirated  and  set  in  motion  the 
'irst  real  motherhouse  in  connection  with  the  Passavant  institu- 
tions. The  regrular  deaconess  habit  was  also  assumed  under  the 
rectorship  of  Dr.  Ohl,  who  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  organ- 
izing the  first  Conference  of  Deaconess  MotherhoiLses  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Six  months  after  Dr.  Ohl  had  resigned  and  left  Milwaukee, 
^Ir.  Passavant,  the  Director  of  all  the  Passavant  institutions, 
v;as  elected  Rector  of  the  Milwaukee  Motherhouse,  and  took 
up  his  abode  there.  He  was  permitted  to  hold  this  office,  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  directorship,  for  only  one  year  and  a 
half,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  come  up  higher.  The 
Sisters  and  probationers  who  were  under  him  never  weary  of 
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speaking  of  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  happiness  that  prevailed 

in  the  motherhoiise  and  hospital  during  his  short  incumbency. 
During  his  term  of  office  the  spirit  and  language  of  the  mother- 
house  and  hospital  became  more  English  than  it  had  ever  been 
pnd  more  girls  than  ever  before  came  from  English  congrega- 
tions to  prepare  themselves  for  deaconesses,  Mr.  Passavant  had 
the  rectory^  so  beautiful  for  situation  and  so  cheerful  in  all  its 
appointments,  transformed  and  consecrated  as  a  motherbouse. 
This  has  been  the  peaceful  abode,  the  resting-place  as  well  as 
the  place  for  study  and  recitation  ever  since.  Here  the  Sisters 
receive  their  friends  and  meet  for  recreation.  This  is  their  real 
home  from  which  blessings  follow  them  to  their  various  fields 
of  labor,  and  to  which  they  return  to  be  lovingly  cared  for  when 
sick  or  when  too  old  for  active  service.  Here,  if  the  good  Lord 
fjpares  them  to  die  of  old  age,  they  expect  to  have  their  eyes 
closed  by  loving  hands,  and  out  of  its  doors  they  will  be  carried 
to  their  final  rest  amid  the  tears  and  benedictions  of  .their  sisters 
and  their  spiritual  guide.  Happy  Sisters!  They  need  never 
have  care  as  to  what  they  shall  eat,  what  they  shall  drinks 
wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed,  who  will  find  for  them  a 
Christian  home,  take  care  of  them  in  sickness  and  give  them 
Christian  burial  when  dead. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  successor  to  young  Passa- 
vant. After  more  than  a  year  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Fritschel  was  in- 
stalled as  Director  and  Rector,  August  18^  1902. 

Under  his  leadership  the  work  goes  steadily  forward*  The 
number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  constantly  increases.  The 
income  is  steadily  growing.  But,  best  of  all,  the  largest  cIbbs 
of  candidates  in  the  history  of  the  institution  was  instructed 
last  year,  and  the  largest  band  of  Sisters  was  consecrated  a  few 
weeks  before  this  writing  The  motherbouse  is  being  enlarged 
to  double  its  former  capacity,  and  a  fine  rectory  was  built  dur- 
ing  the  past  year  and  is  now  occupied  by  Pastor  Fritschel  and 
his   family. 

The  capable  and  greatly  beloved  Sister  Catharine  Denzer 
is  doing  most  excellent  work  as  teaching  sister.  She  throws  her 
whole  heart  into  the  development  of  each  pupil.  What  wonder 
that  her  students  cling  to  her  with  such  beautiful  affection  I 
Surely  hers  is  a  blessed  work,  a  rich  and  fruitful  life. 

Looking  over  the  beautiful  hospital  grounds,  recalling  the 
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miM  b^gianiDga,  the  e&rty  stm^gles,  the  bitter  lom^  we  maf 
well  Bay :  Wbat  hath  Gad  wrought  I  And  tc^okiDg  at  the  motli- 
erhouse  may  we  not  confidently  hope  that  it  will  do  its  Ml  part 
to  make  th&  femalf  diacon&te  one  of  tlie  coming  glories  of  our 
dear  Churehf 

THE    PITTSBLTBO    EOSPITJLL. 

This  parch  of  mercy  had  been  closed  for  several  years  dur* 
ingr  the  lifetirae  of  its  founder.  During^  this  time  it  had  been 
remodeled  and  improved  throaghont.  It  had  been  refurnishad 
and  reopened  several  years  before  Dr  Passavant's  death.  It 
was  filled  to  overflowing  when  young  Mr,  Passavant  took  charge. 
He  found  a  considerable  debt  on  account  of  recent  improvements, 
hot  he  began  at  once  to  plan  for  further  improvements  and  for 
Lenlnnz*vTient.    On  aerouru  nf  the  consolidRtion  itnd  rf'orL'iiTiizir^^  of 

tlMi  Orpliaii  Work,  tte  flnmdbig  and  cfrgfutMogM  IM  BpOeplio 
Bmam  and  fhe  impiefementi  in  Ifihranket,  ht  dMiId  not  at 
€aae  cany  out  hit  PlMabiifg  pnrpoaoi,  Aa  aoon  ai  otiwr  nndfus 
takings  were  aafely  out  of  tile  iray,  lie  tonied  ta  Pttlahdn; 
Here  was  the  dtgr  of  hia  own  birth  and  I3ie  only  hmie  he  hmd 
ever  known,  for  he  was  never  married.  In  i^li^t  d(  Hie  parental 
'home  stood  the  old  Inllrmaijr,  the  ftrst  Protestant. hospital  1m 
America,  founded  by  his  sainted  fiither  when  eoniUbraM{)^ 
yoi!dQ«er  than  he  now  was.  In  that  old  Inflrmaiy  was  tile  eradle 
of  the  American  female  diaoonate,  and  the  germ  frtmi  which 
had  grown  all  the  Passavant  charities  and  many  others.  Here 
was  the  venerable  First  church,  brought  out  of  the  wilderness, 
and  made  to  bear  such  rich  fruitage  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
his  father.  And  it  was  now  fifty  years  since  that  hospital  waa 
started  and  stoned  and  driven  out  of  Allegheny  as  a  *' pest- 
bouse.''  Should  not  his  sainted  father  have  a  special  memorial 
here  t  He  set  to  work  to  build  a  fifty  thousand  dollar  wing  to 
the  hospital ;  and  in  the  face  of  financial  stringency,  the  predic- 
tions of  failure,  and  the  warnings  of  many  good  people,  he 
ceased  not  to  pray  and  to  labor  until  he  had  the  project  com- 
pleted and  practically  paid  for.  It  was  a  memorial  to  his  father 
and  a  fitting  commemoration  of  the  first  half  century's  mercy 
work  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate services  December  7,  1900. 

The  Passavant  Memorial  Hospital  in  Pittsburg,  standin^r  on 
a  commanding  eminence  from  which  it  overlooks  a  large  part 
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of  the  busy  city,  is  now  second  to  none  in  arrangement,  equip- 
ment and  appointments  that  go  to  make  a  first-class  hospital. 
Like  the  Milwaukee  Hospital,  this  Bethesda  receives  and  cures 
for  more  than  one  thousand  patients  every  year.  The  propor- 
tion of  charity  patients  is  not  qtiite  so  large  as  that  of  Mil* 
waukee. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Roth  is  Director  of  the  Pittsburg 

Hospital.  He  has  been  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with 
the  Passavants  and  their  work  ever  since  he  entered  the  ministry 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  tried  and  true 
helpers  of  Dr.  Passavant  from  the  be^inninpr,  on  whom  the 
Doctor  could  depend  for  assistance  at  any  time  when  it  was 
needed  and  could  by  any  possibility  be  given. 

When  Dr.  Passavant  was  pastor  of  the  First  church  and 
was  starting  the  many  mission  points,  the  young  Mr.  Roth  was 
the  ready  helper.  He  became  the  first  pastor  of  Grace  church 
on  tlie  South  Side,  built  the  first  church  and  parsonage  for  it, 
assisted  Dr.  Passavant  on  the  Mtssiovnry,  and  later  on  with  the 
hospital  and  orphan  work.  At  Dr.  Passavant 's  earnest  solici- 
tation he  took  charge  of  Thiel  Hall,  at  Monaca»  and  became  the 
first  President  of  Thiel  College.  During  all  this  time  he  was  the 
ever  ready  helper  of  the  Doctor  in  church  and  charity  work. 
He  carried  a  number  of  churches  over  trying  vacancies  and 
kept  them  from  disbanding.  While  he  was  pastor  of  Wicker 
Park  church,  Chicago,  he  was  regularly  at  work  for  the  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  hospitals.  When  Dr.  Passavant  died,  Dr.  Roth 
took  temporary  charge  of  all  the  institutions  until  W.  A. 
Passavant,  Jr.,  was  elected  Director.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Pa.ssavant  hospital  in  Pitt!=iburg 
and  assists  in  the  oversight  of  all  the  institutions.  Under  his 
oversight  the  grounds  at  Pittsburg  have  been  greatly  improved 
and  beautified* 

The  directing  Sister  at  Pittsburg  for  many  years  past  has 
been  the  active,  alert  and  untiring  Sister,  Katharine  Foerster. 
Small  in  stature,  but  wiry  and  full  of  energy,  she  seems  to  be 
everywhere,  laboring,  leading,  encouraging  and  directing  the 
manifold  interests  of  the  institution.  She  was  a  comfort  to 
Dr.  Passavant  in  his  day,  to  W.  A.  Passavant,  Jr.,  during  his 
directorship,  and  to  Fritschel  and  Roth  sdnee  then.    She  has  the 
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confidence,  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  best  people  in  Pittsburg 
who  are  friends  of  the  hospital 

Among  the  many  valued  and  substantial  friends  of  the 
Pittsburg  hospital  we  must  make  special  mention  of  the  recently 
deceased  Miss  Sarah  Shaffer.  This  good  woman  was  a  lifelong . 
friend  and  helper  of  the  Passavants.  She  was  with  the  Sisters 
who  went  from  the  young  Pittsburg  Infirmary  to  nurse  our  sol- 
diers during  the  Civil  War.  She  was  one  of  the  excellent  women 
who  found  their  greatest  joy  in  ministering  to  others.  Whether 
in  the  Passavant  family  or  in  the  Passavant  hospital,  whenever 
a  special  helper  was  needed,  Miss  Shaffer  was  there.  She  had 
long  set  her  heart  on  a  rest-house  for  the  sisters  and  nurses. 
Toward  this  she  gave  all  that  she  had  left  of  earthly  possessions. 
She  spent  time  and  effort  without  stint  in  securing  subscriptions 
for  the  erection  of  this  building.  As  a  result  of  her  gifts  and 
efforts  there  now  stands  on  the  beautiful  grounds  a  **  Sister- 
house"  that  cost  over  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  A  suite  of 
rooms  was  set  apart  for  Miss  Shaffer  and  a  companion,  and  here 
she  spent  her  last  peaceful  days,  happy  in  making  others  happy. 
A  fitting  bronze  mural  memorial  tablet  is  to  be  placed  in  the  new 
building.  She  has  gone  to  a  better  rest-house ;  but  for  years  to 
come  those  who  become  tired  in  making  sufferers  comfortable, 
will  find  a  rest-retreat  in  this  Sisterhouse.  Surely  here  is  a 
better,  more  fitting,  more  precious  monument  than  the  costliest 
shaft  in  Allegheny  Cemetery. 

The  Chicago  Hospital. 

This  institution  whose  providential  and  ofttimes  romantic 
history  we  have  traced  up  to  the  founder's  death,  was  familiarly 
known  as  ''The  Emergency  Plospital."  Its  name  has  also  been 
changed  to  ''The  Passavant  Memorial.'' 

When  younjj:  ]\Ir.  Passavant  took  hold  of  this  institution 
it  was  not  in  prosperous  condition.  On  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  charity  patients,  even  now  larger  than 
that  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  small  number  of  rooms  for  pay- 
patients,  there  had  been  a  jrrowinj,'  deficit.  On  account  of  the 
pn*at  scarcity  of  deaconesses  there  had  been  too  many  changes 
in  the  head  of  the  institution.  Since  its  reopeuin^r,  after  four- 
teen years  of  interruption  on  account  of  the  jxreat  fire,  no 
permanent  sister  had  been  at  its  head.  It  was  one  of  the  sore 
disappointments  of  both  the  Passavants  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  maintain  it  as  a  real  deaconess  hospital.     It  is  still  the 
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earnest  prayer  and  fond  hope  of  the  Sisterhood  and  Board  of 
Deaconesses  that  the  Chicago  hospital  may  soon  become,  what 
its  founder  intended  it  should  be  a  deaconess  hospital  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name. 

In  lieu  of  a  trained  sister  IVir.  Passavant  was  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  capable  and  energetic  wife  of 
Dr.  0.  J.  Waters,  the  house  physician.  As  she  had  lived  in  the 
hospital  with  her  husband  for  a  number  of  years,  Mrs.  Waters 
had  become  familiar  with  its  life,  its  work,  its  management  and 
its  needs.  Mr.  Passavant  was  quick  to  note  her  eflSciency,  apt- 
ness and  executive  ability,  and  was  willing  to  give  the  inner 
management  into  her  hands.  Together  they  planned  for  more 
room  for  pay-patients,  and  to  this  end  rented  outside  rooms 
for  the  helpers  and  nurses.  This  increased  the  income  without 
diminishing  the  charity  work.  Then  the  well-to-do  women,  who 
were  friends  of  the  institution  were  organized  into  a  Hospital 
Aid  Society  and  have  ever  since  done  effective  service.  A  little 
later  the  Lutheran  women  organized  a  similar  society.  In  all 
this  Mrs.  Waters  was  very  helpful.  On  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  deaconesses  a  training  school  for  nurses  was  opened  here  as 
well  as  in  Pittsburg  and  in  Jacksonville.  A  number  of  valuable 
legacies  made  it  possible  to  enlarge  the  building.  A  new  wing 
was  added  and  a  new  story  put  on  the  old  building.  Thus  were 
added  a  new  ward,  a  nursery,  a  laundry  and  a  boiler-room,  to- 
gether with  eighteen  fooms  for  private  patients.  Later  on  the 
inside  was  renovated,  an  X-ray  machine  and  other  equipments 
were  secured.  And,  best  of  all,  during  the  past  year,  a  three- 
story  brick  house  and  lot,  next  door,  has  been  unconditionally 
donated  by  one  of  the  early  co-workers  of  Dr.  Passavant.  After 
this  has  been  remodeled  the  hospital  will  be  among  the  best  in 
the  city.  The  number  of  patients  admitted  last  year  was  over 
a  thousand.  Since  the  death  of  William  Passavant  Mrs.  Waters 
has  been  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital.  It  might  be  hard 
to  say  what  would  have  become  of  this  charity,  but  for  her  faith- 
ful, patient  and  loving  service. 

The  Jacksonville  HosprrAL. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  the  strangest  of  all  the 
Passavant  foundations. 

After  the  Doctor  had  reluctantly  taken  the  porperty  from 
the  persistent  donor  for  the  second  time,  it  was  opened  as  a  ho»- 
pitaL   Shortly  after  its  opening  Sister  Caroline  Ochse  took  charge 
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and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  faithful  at  her  post,  until 
the  incessant  labors  at  last  broke  down  her  weary  frame.  In 
the  beginning  the  large  house  with  its  sixteen-foot  windows  was 
illy  suited  for  a  hospital.  There  was  no  heating  plant.  The 
furniture  and  equipments  were  scant.  For  years  Sister  Caroline 
slept  on  a  cot  in  the  end  of  a  hall  curtained  off  with  calico  hang- 
ings. 

In  1897,  Mr.  Passavant  had  the  whole  buftding  altered,  a 
large  and  commodious  wing  added,  and  everything  modernized 
and  beautified.  Standing  in  its  beautiful  park,  in  a  city  filled 
with  rich  state  institutions,  this  modest  Christian  hospital,  with 
its  doors  open  for  the  humblest  and  most  unworthy  sufferers, 
with  its  warm  hearts  and  loving'  hands  ready  to  minister  to  all 
in  the  spirit  of  its  Divine  Master  is  a  standing  sermon  to  the 
whole  community  on  His  words:  ** Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Sister  Caroline  gave  her  life  to  this  work  of  love  and  is  now 
a  battered  and  broken  invalid  in  the  motherhouse  in  ^lilwaukee. 
But  while  her  body  is  broken,  hundreds  of  others  are  well,  be- 
cause of  her  Christ-like  ministrations. 

The  •Chicago  Seminary. 

Of  this  last  foundation  of  the  sainted  Dr.  Passavant,  tne 
one  for  which  he  had  planned,  prayed  and  pleaded  for  more 
than  a  quarter  centur>',  the  one  that  had,  if  possible,  an  even 
larger  share  of  his  love  than  any  other,  we  must  say  a  few 
words. 

This  school  of  the  prophets  is  now  thirteen  years  old.  Dur- 
ing: these  years  it  has  been  the  earnest  endeavor  of  those  who 
have  had  the  conduct  of  its  inner  workings  to  keep  alive  in  it 
the  spirit  of  its  founder.  The  school,  as  we  have  seen,  started 
with  no  capital,  except  the  two  acres  of  ground  donated  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Passavant,  and  faith  in  the  good  Lord  and  in  His 
people.  There  has  been  neither  endowment,  nor  guaranteed  sup- 
port from  any  synod  or  body,  during  all  these  years.  The  work 
has  been  carri(^d  on  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.,  nearly 
all  gathered  from  year  to  year  by  the  professoi-s.  The  trials, 
testings,  anxieties  and  hardships  that  have  been  borne  are  known 
only  to  God  and  themselves.  Their  faith  and  labor  have  not 
been  put  to  shame.  Their  reward,  their  ero^\Ti  of  rejoicing,  they 
have  in  the  signal  blessing  with  which  God  has  owned  and 
crowned  the  work  of  this  institution. 
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One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  men  who  have  studied  within 
its  walk  are  now  preaching  the  old  Gospel  which  is  still  the  only 
Bolvent  for  the  ills  that  affiet  our  sin-stricken  race.  With  few 
exceptions,  as  far  as  man  can  judg^e,  they  are  witnessing  out  of 
their  own  inner  experience  the  truth  that  God  gives  them  out 
of  His  Word.  They  have  come  together  from  almost  every  Luth- 
eran Synod  in  our  land.  Every  one  for  whom  his  own  synod  has 
a  place  goes  back  to  that  sj^iod.  These  zealous  young  men 
are  helping  the  w^hole  Church,  so  far  as  she  will  me  their  help, 
across  the  language  bridge.  They  are  w^inning  candidates  fur 
the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  for  the  ministry  of  mercy.  They 
are  going  to  introduce  the  Inner  Mission  work,  which  is  so  great- 
ly blessing  our  Church  in  other  lands,  into  every  prominent  city 
of  America.  They  are  thus  doing  their  full  share  in  solving  the 
social  problems  that  confront  our  age  and  land.  Other  Seminaries 
are  doing  better  work  because  the  Chicago  Seminary  is  here.  The 
benediction  of  the  Passavants^seems  to  be  upon  our  school.  To 
the  Sainted  Father  Berkemeier  we  remarked  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  that  Dr.  Passavant  would  rejoice  to  see  the  good 
that  our  Seminary  is  already  doing.  He  smiled  and  answered: 
**Ja,  der  weiss  schon  bescheid/* 

The  storj^  of  that  wonderful  Life  is  now  finished.  During 
its  writing  again  and  again  arose  the  question,  Why  are  such 
men  so  rare  ?  Why  has  our  Church  in  America  produced  but  one 
Dr.  Passavant? 

We  need  such  men.  The  Kingdom  of  God  needs  them. 
How  sadly,  how  sorely  they  are  needed.  Where  are  theyt  Are 
they  in  our  seminaries?  Are  they  in  the  ranks  of  our  younger 
ministers  ? 

Dr.  Passavant  had  extraordinary  gifts  and  endowments. 
Doubtless  in  our  seminaries  are  young  men  equally  gifted  and 
endowed.  He  possessed  unusual  opportunities.  The  youth  of 
today  have  advantages  unknown  a  half  century  ago.  Before 
him  were  open  doors  and  ripe  fields.  Before  our  youth  are 
wider  and  richer  spheres,  promising  results  incalculable.  And 
certainly  the  good  Lord  is  no  less  willing  now  than  then  to  own 
and  crown  like  labors  with  like  liberal  and  luminant  love. 

Why  then  has  our  Church  produced  but  one  Dr.  Passavant? 
Why  are  no  such  men  now  looming  into  view  ?  The  Church  needa 
them.  And  she  can  have  them.  Let  our  young  men  in  college, 
in  seminary,  in  the  active  ministry,  make  the  same  unconditional 
iurrender  of  self,  self-seeking;,  and  aelf-glorying.     Let   them 
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empty  th^niBelvcs  of  all  reliai^ee  oe  the  arm  of  flesh;  sabmit 
themselves  under  the  Word,  will,  and  leading  of  their  Lord; 
1l4  them  feed  upon  that  Word  and  lean  upon  that  will;  let 
thera  trustfully  follow  that  leading;  let  them  hold  mjistie  fel- 
lowship and  eorajnuuion  with  Him;  trust  Him  as  iraplicitlyi 
love  II im  as  ardently,  and  love  their  fellow  men  with  the  siime 
abaEidon  an  did  this  Haiut  of  God^  and  the  Chureh  shall  have 
other  I^as&avauts. 
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Cliaritf  of  PaanTaat,  80,  89,  89, 

71,  78,  7^  184. 
Chaiity  patiently  417. 
Charity  woxl[,  188ff • 
Oiaplain,  249. 

oT^nt  in,  i2S. 

Latheraa  Ghnidiea  in  216L  481. 

Belief  Fdnd  foi;,  428. 

Boman  Catholies  in,  429. 
•     PaanTant  iiL  210f  ,  214,  419. 

Swedes  in,  210,  855. 
Oiieago  Five,  427f,  481,  557,  558. 
Chieago  Hospital,  Passavant,  418f  f  • 

Beginnings  of,  420,  tt4f. 

BeaeonesMs  in,  421. 

Nurses  in,  428. 

Opening  of,  422,  435,  518,  528. 

Patients  in,  421,  422,  425. 

Buiiui  of,  432. 
Chicago  Seminary,  448,   557ff. 

Aims  of,  564ff. 

Auguatana  Synod  and,  562. 

Board  of  Directors  of,  657,  568. 

Charter  for,  560. 

Doctrinal  basis,  560. 

Donations  for,  559. 

First   professors,   560. 

First  students,  560. 

Ground    for,    557. 

Homiletical    professor    in,    566. 

Krauth,  Dr.  and,  557. 

Location,   560. 

Professors,   560. 

Resolutions   concerning,   557. 

Third    commencement,    562,    563. 

Workman,    The,    on,   562. 
Childhood    of   Passavant,   24ff. 
Cholera,   186,   225,  229,  264,  389. 
"Christian   Coffee,"   399. 
Christian   Education,    501. 
Christian    Experience,    516. 
Christian   inn,  496. 
Christmas,  252,  287. 
Church    Councilmen,    291. 
Church    extension,    135. 


Chmfei  debt  UC 

Oravdi  ftdis,  197. 

Gknrdi  'tuaOMg  197. 

Ghueh   in   dties,    854. 

Chueh  lawsoits,  448. 

Chueh  lots,  888. 

Oku^   Messsnger,    Tk».   554. 

Chueh   of   Hei^,   42{S,   429,   480, 

482f . 
Chueh  Pamphleteer,  662, 
Chueh  wars,  448. 
at  J  hopitals,  282. 
Classma&r26,  88,  48,  67. 
4^aTMwn,   ser.   204. 
^'Clapboard   -   staedlls''     Suidaj- 

SdiooL  512. 
Co-editor,  842., 
College  fife,   80ff. 

Estimate  of,  48.  « 

Dominant  f eatue%  48. 

End  of,  46. 

Besolotions  of,  80. 

Sodeties,    29,   87.      . 
Colony  of  Merej,  878. 
Colonisstion  BdMones.  878. 
Colored  Bundaj-eehooL  71. 
Colored  People,  71,  88,  95. 
Colportenr,  57,  184f,  150,  222. 
Cdored  People,  95. 
Commeneemeni  oration,  45. 
Communion,  82. 

Colored  people,  work  among,  629f  f  . 
Common  Senriee^  The,  688. 
Communion  seasons,  608. 
Confessions,  81. 
Confessionalism,  172. 
Confirmation,  82,  83. 
Congregational  Seminary,  559. 
Consubstantiation,  337. 
Contagious  diseases,  190,  262. 
Controversies,  36,  331. 
Congregationalists,    207,    208,    217, 

382f. 
Congregational  meeting,  455. 
Conservatives,  The,  449. 
Continental  Sundav,   148. 
Copp,  Bev.   W.,   506. 
Correspondence,    138,    165. 
"Cottage   Hjrmns,"   70. 
Cow-halter,   550. 
Contrabands,   310,   313. 
Crimean    war,    307. 


Dahl,  Jacob,  517. 
Deaconesses,  177. 

Consecration  of,  250. 

History  of,   176f. 

In  America,   176,   188. 

In  army,  306,  308,  312,  315,  317. 

In   Chicago   Hospital,   421. 

In   Germantown   Orphanage,   290. 

In  HoUand,  175. 

In  Hospitals,  179. 
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In  Hol^  Land,  182. 

In    Kaiserswerth,    177f. 

In   Pittsburg,    180. 

Investment  of,  465. 

Inner  Missions  and,  195. 

Marrying,  258. 

Principle  of,  177. 

Salaries  of,  178. 

Work  among  orphans,   260. 

Wor&  among  prisoners,  260. 
Deaconesses  from  Kaiserswerth,  255. 
Deaconess  Institution,  390,  391,  465, 

483. 
Deaconess  Motherhouse,  389. 
Deaconess  Work; 

Editorial  on,  181ff. 

Principles   of,   177. 

Report  of,  259. 

Rules   of,   177. 
Death    of    Passavant,    563,    575ff, 

579. 
Debate,  38. 
Debt,  church,  277. 
Defense  of  Lutheranism,  271f. 
."Definite    Platform,    The,"    544. 

Adopted,    328. 

Defended,  328. 

Defense  against,  332. 

East  Penn.   Svnod   and,  328. 

General  Synod  and,  347. 

Passavant  and,  328. 

Pittsburg  Synod  and,  335f. 
Demme,   Dr.,    101. 
Denzer,    Sister   Caroline,    597. 
Desertion,  417. 
Destitute,  The,  263. 
Devotions ; 

Books   of,    18,   64. 

Hours  of,  94. 
Devotional  meetings,  62. 
Dialogues,  332. 
Dickson,   Cyrus,   23. 
Diedrichsen,   Rev.,   204. 
Diehl,  Dr.,  459. 
Directing  sister,  192. 
Director,  192. 
Director's  Cottage,  226. 
Discontented,  The,  417. 
Dix,  Miss  Dorothy  L.,  306,  307,  310, 

312,  314.  316,  317,  396. 
Doctorate,  289. 
Donations,    254,    255f,    258,    263f, 

268,    282. 
Doufflas,  Martha,  309. 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  307. 

E 

Enrhart,  Rev.   David,  124. 
r:r.st    Penn.  Synod,   101. 
Editor,  assistant,  78. 
Editorials,    87,   341,   575. 
Editorial  life,   87,  201f. 
Egede,  Hans,  272. 
Ehrenfeldt,  Rev.,  124. 


Elizabeth,  Sister,  318. 
EUsworth,  Col.,  309f. 
Emmaus  Institute,  56.        ^ 
Emigrant  House,  497f,  498. 
Emigrant  House  Board  ,499. 
Emigrant  Mission,  152,  497. 
Emigration,   204. 
Engagement,  100,  109,  552. 
English  Catechism,  209. 
English  Lutherans,   167. 
English  Lutheranism,  435. 
English    Lutheran    Churches; 

In  Chicago,  197.     (See  church  of 

Mercy.) 
In  Cincinnati,  69. 
In    Omaha. 
In  St.   Paul. 
Epileptics,  493f. 
Epileptic  Home,  593. 
Episcopalians,    205,    212,    214,    215, 

216,    459,    460. 
Erie,  371. 

Erickson,  Rev.,  430. 
Esbjom,  Rev.  Lars,  Paul,  207,  208, 

215,   217,   2r)(S,   .374,   42:^. 
Evangelical  Alliance,   139,   144,   148, 

160. 
Evangelical    Lutheran,    The,    328. 
Evangelical  Review,  326. 
Ewing,  Hon.  .Tohu,  29,  41. 
Experience  meetings,  99. 
Eyster,  Rev.,  57,  61,  522,  540. 


Family  system,  235. 
Faith,  personal,  84. 
Farewell    sermon,    276f. 
Farm    school,    222,    225,    229,    236, 
281,   422. 

Begging    for,    281. 

Burned,  241,  534. 

Cost  of  keeping,  244. 

Collections  for,  287. 

Commencement  of,  226. 

Difficulties  of,  226f. 

Director  of,  236. 

First  inmates,   226. 

House  Father  of,  237. 

Journal   of,   227. 

Location  of,  226. 

Principal    building    of,    227. 

Rebuilding  of,  243. 

Stote  aid  for,  245  . 
Farm  school  bell,  469. 
Female   day   schools,    179. 
Female  Diaconate,  175,  176. 
Female  prisoners,  260. 
"Festivals,"   281. 
Fever  sheds,  262. 
Financial  crisis,  229. 
First  charge,  81. 

Fliedner.    145,    174,    188,    222,    251, 
272. 
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Foereter,    Sister    Katheiine,    590. 
Foreign   MiMiong,    196,   333. 
Foreign  •Missionary,   The,   554. 
Foreign   Missionary  Society,   196. 
Form   of  Concord,   168,  450. 
Foster  parents,  233. 
IVanklin  Society,  29,  37. 
Frankfurt,    19,    145,    151. 
Francke,   272. 
Franckean    Synod,    272. 
Fraternal  convention,  450. 
Fraternities,   College,   513. 
Free  conferences,  543. 
Free  seats,  285. 
Frey,    Rev.    E.,    113. 
Frick,  Dr.  W.  K.,  596. 
Friendless,  260. 
Fritschel,   Rev.   H.   L.,   597. 
Froebel,    492. 
Fruitful  churches,  569. 
Fry,  Elizabeth,   175,  272. 
Ft.  Sumpter,  302. 
Ft.   Wayne,  370,  443. 
Funeral  of  Passavant,  580ff. 


G 


Gansewitz,   Rev.,   399. 
Giese,   Prof.,   506,   507. 
General    Council,    121,    360,    443ff, 
450. 

Call  for,  447. 
**Generalists,"  85. 
General    Synod,    49,    54,    100,    123, 

129,   165,  326,  346. 
Gensike,    Sister    Martha,    407. 
Germans; 

In  Canada,  198,  202. 

In  Texas,   198. 

In  the  West,  36.3. 

Passavnnt    Interested  in,  363. 
German  Catechisms,  313. 
Cierman    Methodists,    363. 
Gernianv,     religious     condition     of, 

lolf. 
Gettvsbiirp,   51,    53. 
Gettysburg     Theological     Seminary, 
26,   481. 

Arrival  of   Passavant   at,   51. 

Denounced,  97. 

First    Professor,   49. 

Missionary   societies   in,    52. 

Professorship   in,   327. 

Passavant    in,    2.')6,    516. 

Revival  Spirit  in,  83,  85,  340. 

Students   at,   52. 
Girls'   Orphan    Home,    240,    289. 
Goethe  and   the   Passavants,   19. 
(iood   Shepherd,   The,  393f. 
Gospel,   in   life,   284. 
Gospel  ranger,  95. 
Goettnian,    Rev.,   249. 
Grace     English     Lutheran     Church, 
249. 


Greenville  HaH,  605. 
Greenwald,    Dr.,   526. 
Qreensburg  Academy,  197. 
Gunn,  Rev..  62,  71,  130. 
Gnstavng  Adolphus  College,  879. 


Habit,   of  DeMonesses,   102,  596. 

Halburton's  Hirtory,  143. 

Halifax,   142. 

Harlees,   Prof.   165. 

Harms,  Pastor,  298,  326. 

Hnrtman,  Rer.^  421. 

Hartwick   Seminary,  56. 

Hasselquist,  Bev.,  218.  3d9,  533. 

Hatlestadt,  Rev.  O.  J»  358,  393. 

Hay,  Rev.  ('has.  A.,  52,  105. 

Helena,  534,  535. 

Helpers,   416. 

Hemlandet,    373. 

Henkels,  31,  543,  568. 

"Herald    of    the    Prairies,    The," 

207. 
Herron,  Dr.,  116,  182,  188. 
Heyer,  Father,  113,  198,  867. 

In  St.  Paul,  367. 
Higher  Education,  519. 
HiUsboro     College     and     Seminary, 

197. 
Hindrances  to   church  work,  274. 
Historical  Society^  87. 
Hodge,  Dr.,  326. 
Holls,  G.  C,  287,  320.  592. 
Holy    Trinitjr   Church,    425. 
Home  affections,  87. 
Home    Missions,   63,    106.   196,   206. 
Home  Mission  Board,   135. 
Home  Mission  Society,  207,  433. 
Home   Mission   Superintendent,   590. 
Home,  Orphan,   (See  Orphanage.) 
Housekeeping,    132. 
Hospital ; 

Army,   319. 

Chicago, 

Helpers,    416. 
Jacksonville,   250. 

Pittsburg,  259. 
Hospital,    Deaconess,    183. 

Admittance    to,    189. 

Beginnings  of,  185,   187. 

Establishment    of,    184f. 

Christmas  in,  252. 

Consecration  of,  189. 

Contagious  diseases  in,   190. 

First   donation,   186. 

First    patients,    184. 

General    principles    of,    171. 

Location    of,    187. 

Religious   services   in,    191. 

Removal   of,    186. 

Pecuniary  difficulties  of,  186. 

Pittsburg,  183f. 

Work  of,   259. 
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Hospital   KaiflSfswerth,    178. 
Hospital,  Protestant,   185,  250. 
Hospitality,   252. 
Huth,  Wm.,  Sr.,  397. 
Huth,  Rev.  Wm.,  397. 
House    rent,    132. 
House  servants,  132. 
Human   nature,   222. 
Hymn  Books,  70,  103. 


Kirkpatrick,  Geo.  A.,   120. 
Kohler,  Rev.  P.  W.,  694. 
Krause,  L.  F.   E.,  204. 
Krauth,  C.   P.,  Sr.,  52,   131. 
Krauth,  Chas.  P.,  52,  106,  110,  166, 

252,   330,    332,   335,    524f. 
Kribbs,  Rev.  J.  A.,  27,  591. 
Kurtz,  Dr.,  60,  70,  82.  86,  107,  115, 

166,  194,  326,  328. 


Icelanders,  386^ 
Illinois   College,   48^. 
India,   19,   197. 
Indian  Massacre,  375. 
Immanuel  Lutheran   Church,   356. 
Ineorrigble,  The,  417. 
Indigent   church   members,   133f. 
Infant  schools,  179. 
Infirmary,   221,  222,  251,  256,  284, 
516. 

Chaplain  of,  249. 

Cholera  in,  264. 

Collections   for,   287. 

Donations  to,   254. 

Fine  nurse,  250. 

Matron,  270f. 

Out  of  debt,  268. 

Report  concerning,  267. 

Support  of,  265f, 

Trials   of,   253,    254. 
Inner  Missions,  195. 
Institutional  life,.  416. 
Insurance,  429. 


Jacksonville  Hospital,  250,  601. 

Beginnings,    484f. 

Work  of,  490. 
Jacobs,  Dr.  H.  E.,  48,  49,  50,  175, 

201,   501,   503f. 
Jails,  work  io,   118. 
Jefferson  College,  28ff,  48,   166. 
Jewish    Orphan    Asylum,    27,    173f, 

222. 
Johnstown   flood,   554. 
Journal,   Seminair,   25. 
Justification  by  faith,  68. 


Kaag,    Sister    Barbara,    315,    318, 

395,  396,  424. 
Kaehler,  Rev.,  189. 
Kaiserswerth ; 

FUedner  in,  145. 

Hospitals  in,  177. 

Jubilee,  181. 

Orphans'  Home,  179. 

Passavant  in,  145,  154,  174. 
Keller,  Dr.,   171,   200. 
King,  Dr.,  488^. 
*'Kirchenseitiug/'  86. 


La  Crosse,   362. 

La  Cote  Passavant,  1. 

Lane,   Thos.  H.,   113,   285. 

Last  letter  of  Passavant,  577. 

Last  week  of  Passavant 's  life,  575. 

Layton,  F.,  595. 

Leechburg  Academy,  197. 

Lecturing,  96. 

Legacy,  288. 

Legalistic  spirit,   92. 

Lehman,   Dr.,   326. 

Lemonowsky,   106. 

Letter  of  introduction,  141. 

Libby  prison,  322. 

Licensed,   82,   552. 

Lind,   Miss   Jenny,   215. 

Lincoln,  301,  324. 

Liturgy,  347. 

Liturgies,  565. 

Loehe,   Rev.,   326. 

London,   144,    159,   173f. 

Louisa,  Sister  488,  490,  577. 

Louisville,  96. 

Lunenburg,  143. 

Luther,   18,  58. 

Luther  Chapel,  81,  82,  89,  99,  110. 

Luther  College,  523. 

Luther  League,  525. 

Lutheran,  The,  342,  343. 

Lutheran     Association,     Periodical, 

341. 
Lutheran  Diaspora,  122,  202,  206. 
Lutherans    and    Episcopalians,    460. 
Lutheran  Literature.  59. 
Lutheran  Manual,  *50. 
Lutheran  and   Missionary,  319,  326, 
342,    344,    349,    359,    389,    420, 
428,  448,  454,   463,   497. 
Lutheran  Observer,  36,  40,  169,  194. 

Definite    platform    and,    328. 

Hostility  of,  332. 

"New   measures"   and,   186; 

Radicals   and,   327. 
Lutheran  Revivals,  53. 
Lutheran  Standard,  103,  201. 
Lutheran  Union,  49,  543. 

M 

Manchester,   249. 
Mann,  Dr.,  539. 

Mart  hens,   Sister   Louisa,   224,   239, 
250. 
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Marshall  Academj,  861. 
Marriage,  The,  131. 

Of  Deaconesses,  258. 
Mechanical  legalism,  545. 
Medals,  19. 

Melhorn,  Rev.  J.  K,  28,  45,  133. 
Memorial   Lutheran   Church,   250. 
Methodist  Seminary,  559. 
Methodistic  Theology,  339. 
Mexican  war,  184. 
Ministry,  351. 

Milwaukee  Hospitol,  370,  389,  418, 
515,  549. 

Burned,   403. 

Donations  for,  389. 

First   patients,   393. 

Opposition  to,  402. 
Ministerium  of  Penn.,  49,  449. 
Minnesota  Lutherans,  361,  364,  368. 
Missionarjr,  The,  130,  133,  221. 

Beginnings    of,    195f. 

Character  of,  195,  198. 

Early  Volumes,  197. 

Expenses  of,  331. 

Jacobs   and,   201. 

Krautli  and,  199f. 

New  management,  331. 

Reception  of,  198f,  208,  215. 

Weekly  edition  of,  331,  332. 
Mirror  of  true  repentance.  The,  18. 
Missions,   291f. 

Among  Indians,  197. 

Foreign,  196. 

Home,  196. 

Inner,  195. 
Mission    Committee,    436. 
Missionary  boxes,  221. 
Missionary    chaplain,    214. 
Missionary   Sunday-schools,   29,   249. 
Missionary  societies,   52. 
Missionary       superintendent,       221, 

288. 
Missionary  tours,  135,  138,  261,  290. 
Missouri    compromise,   301. 
Mite   societies,    H4. 
Nfixed    communion,    141. 
Mock   communion,   453. 
Moravians,  272. 
Motherhouse,   154,   188,  489. 
Mountain    home,    522. 
Morris,  Dr.,  i\0,  78,  81,  82,  90,  107, 
131,    167,    194,    2r)4,    320,    537, 
538,   539,   571. 
Mt.    Zion    Lutheran    Church,    249. 
Muelhaeuser,   Kev.,   3S9,  398,  401. 
Mm-Uer.   Geo.,   254. 
Muhlenberg,    52,    101,    104. 
Muhlen])erg,    Prof.    F.    A.,    29,    257. 
Muhlenberg   College,    197,    511,   513. 
Muhlenberg  Sunday-school,   95,    112. 
McAfee,  59. 

McCagg,  E.  B..  427,  431. 
MeCheaney,    Rev.    M.   K.,    78. 


MeConnick  Sem.,  5S9. 
MeCron,  Dr.  John,  118,  277. 
MeCollough,  A.  W.,  119. 
MeKee,  D.,  507. 
McMillaii,  28. 

N 

Napoleonie  wars,  20. 

Nelson,  Dr.  J.,  265. 

Negro,   313. 

New  Measures,  53,  83.  85,  97,  106. 

Baker,  Dr.  and,  104f. 

General  Synod  and.  85  . 

Indiana  Synod  and, 

Ministerium  of  Penn.  and,  85. 

Pittsburg  Synod  and,  123. 

Passavant  and,  99,  101,  111,  137. 
Nevin,  Dr.  85,  115,  326. 
New  York,  262,  469f. 
Nightingale,  Florence,  272,  307. 
Norelius,    Dr.    206,    363,    373,    375, 

379. 
Northwest,  Synod  of,  380. 
Norwegians,    204f. 

In  Chicago,  211,  358. 
Norwegian   Augustana   Synod,    358, 

360. 
Norwegian  Church,  211. 
Norwegian  Church  paper,  217. 
Nova  Scotia,  143. 
Nursing  Sisters,  154. 


Oakland,  IsabeUa,  423. 

Oberlin,   153,   298. 

Ochse,    Sister   Caroline,   601. 

Ogdcn,   Mr.,  438. 

"Old  Adam,''  124. 

Old  Lutherans,   172,  208,  338. 

Ohl,  Dr.  J.  R,  595. 

Ordained. 

Our  church  paper,  569. 

Orphans,  134,  263,  417. 

Orphan  boys,  245 f. 

Orphanage,   222,   224ff. 

Age  limit  in,   232,   234. 

Ail   received,   230. 

Beginnings,  223,  224f. 

Catechism  taught   in,  223. 

Children    indentured    to,    231. 

Collections  for,    283,   287. 

Constitution   and   rules   of,   229. 

Deaconesses  in,  236. 

Director  of,   225,   241. 

Entire  orphans  only  received,  230. 

First   inmates,    224,   241. 

Friends   of,   256. 

Matron    of,    250. 

Need  of,   223. 

Religious  instruction  in,  234. 

Soliciting  for,  283. 

Vicious  not   received  into,   235. 
Orphanage,    Girls',    240. 
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Orphan  A87lum,  colored,  197. 

Orphan  A^lum,  Jewish,  173. 

Orphans,    War,    320. 

Orphan  work,  221ff,  228,  240.. 

Orthodoxy,   172. 

Ould,  Gen.,  322,  517. 


Passavants,  The; 

C.  8.,  22,  97. 
Detmar,   39,   42,   43. 
Emma,  38. 
Fanny,  19. 

D.  L.,  46. 
Henrietta,  156. 
Jacob,  19. 
Jacopo,  18. 
Jean  de,  18. 
Johannes,  19. 
Johann  David,  1. 
Johann  Ludwig,   19,  21. 
Johann  Ulrich,  19. 

Johann  Ludwig,  Mrs.,  21,  22. 

Louis  de,  18. 

Nicholas,  18. 

Peter   Frederick,   19. 

Philip  Theodore,  19. 

Philip,   221,   255. 

Rudolph   Emmanuel,   19. 

Sidney,  44,  61,  258. 

Virginia,  39,  59,  60,  97,  109,  120. 
Passavant,     William     Alfred.      See 

table   of   contents. 
Passavant  Memorial  Home,  494. 
Passport,  141. 
Pastoral  experience,  91. 
Pastoral   visits,    79f,    88,    90f,    277, 

280,   294,   295,   314. 
Pastoral  work,  117. 
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